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What is the United States stake in Southeast Asia? Why are Americans 
fighting in Vietnam? In this issue, the extent of the United States political, 
economic and military commitments in Southeast Asia is explored; the political 
situation in South Vietnam today is evaluated; and the uneasy alliance between 
China and North Vietnam is analyzed. To balance the issue, one author offers 
a positive view. of the United States “stake” in Vietnam; another provides a 
critical review ‘of what he terms the United States “misadventure” there. Our 
introductory article lays the groundwork for the discussion, pointing out that 
“Today, the United States is committed to assisting the Vietnamese in South 
Vietnam to repel and destroy the Communist forces attacking in their territory 


. -and to develop the sinews of a viable state.” 
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‘Political Commitment in Southeast Asia 
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] By Wum C. JOHNSTONE 


Professor of Asian Studies, School of Advanced International 
=- 3 Studies, Johns Hopkins University 


: NY ANALYSIS of American commitments 
to Southeast Asia must take account 
of the time and circumstances when 

the commitment was made, the objectives 

sought in making’ the commitments and the 
means used subsequently to ensure their ef- 
fectiveness. Between’ August, 1945, when 

Japan surrendered, and the outbreak of the 

‘Korean War in June, 1950, the United States 

‘was in the process of liquidating its wartime 

commitments and limiting its postwar obliga- 

tions as far as possible. American occupa- 

. tion of Japan was to continue only until Japan 

„could get back on her feet and manage her 

“own affairs.: Occupation of South Korea 

; was to continue until arrangements could be 

made for Korean unification under United 
Nations auspices. 

' American efforts to prevent a full-scale 

Fcivil war in China through. mediation were 

bandoned by early 1948 although economic 





and military aid to the Nationalist Chinese 
was continued another year. American mili- 
tary and economic aid for the French in their 
war against the Communist Viet Minh forces 
in Indochina gradually accelerated after 1946 
and by 1954 had reached $1.2 billion. Other 
countries around China’s southern borders 
were recipients of varying amounts’ of eco- 
nomic aid between 1945 and 1950. 

The immediate postwar policy of the 
United States in Asia, therefore, was one of 
very limited commitment using economic aid, 
military assistance and diplomacy as its prin- 
cipal instruments. It was clearly hoped (as 
continuing testimony before congressional 
committees revealed) that even this limited 
involvement of the United States in the de- 
velopment of the nations of Asia would not 
have to be substantially increased but, in some 
cases, could be reduced. It was believed by 
many, both in and out of government, that 
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Asian nations, with some help, could put their 
houses in order and show progress toward po- 
litical stability and viable economies. If the 
leaders of the new nations in Asia did not 
realize what a hard task “nation-building” 
was to be, there were many Americans who 
lacked that realization also. 

United States policy toward Asia in the 
immediate postwar period had the same broad 
objectives as United States policy toward 
Europe, namely, to assist other nations to be- 
come able to take care of themselves, defend 
themselves and participate in a peaceful and 
orderly world. Americans wanted nations in 
Western Europe and in Asia, as well, to 
achieve a viable independence, stable enough 
to prevent Communist domination. For the 
first time in its history, for now well-known 
reasons, the United States entered into a 
peacetime alliance system with the states of 
Western Europe, backed by peacetime use of 
American armed forces stationed on the Eu- 
ropean continent. In 1949, few diplomats 
or specialists envisaged that this new depar- 
ture in American policy would be extended 
to the continent of Asia. 

It was the rapid collapse of the Chinese 
Kuomintang government and the establish- 
ment of the Communist “People’s Republic 
of China” that threw all previous assumptions 
of American policy towards Asia into the 
‘discard. Just when American strategy was 
_being aimed toward helping the free nations 
of Europe to rebuild and toward containing 
any further Soviet expansion westward, the 
United States was confronted with the spec- 
ter of a sudden, potentially dangerous and 
very potent accretion to the Communist camp 
—the establishment of a Communist China. 


THE COMMUNIST MONOLITH 


In the fall of 1949, therefore, the Com- 
munist world seemed to be a huge monolith, 
stretching from the Baltic to the Pacific, and 
the Sino-Soviet alliance appeared to be a 
combination of power that might soon 
threaten the independent existence of all of 


1 Department of State Bulletin, February 20, 
1950, pp. 291-292. (Italics mine.) 
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the new, non-Communist nations in the vast 
Asian area. Even at that moment, the first 
Indochinese war was in full swing and a Com- | 
munist North Korea, with Soviet support, 
was proving intractible and belligerent. Pre- | 
vention or containment of Communist expan- 
sion in Asia, therefore, became part and par- 
cel of the policy of blocking Gommunist; 
advances in Europe, the Mediterranean and ‘ 
the Middle East. Before the start of the 
Korean War, Communist advance seemed i 
most likely in the French Indochina territories 
and one of the earliest statements of the 
United States commitment to Southeast Asia 
is worth quoting, particularly for its definition 
of United States objectives. On February 7, 
1950, the Department of State issued an offi: | 


cial statement as follows:* 4 

The Government of the United States has ac- - 
corded diplomatic recognition to the Govern“ 4 
ments of the State of Viet-Nam, the Kingdom ot { 
Laos, and the Kingdom of Cambodia.... Our — 
diplomatic recognition of these governments is 
based on the formal establishment of the State of 
Viet-Nam, the Kingdom of Laos and the King- | 
dom of Cambodia as independent states within z“ 
the French Union; this recognition is consistent 
with our fundamental policy of giving support to \: 
the peaceful and democratic evolution of de- 
pendent peoples toward self-government and in- ? 
dependence. 

In June of last year this government expressed , r 
its gratification at the signing of the France- 
Viet-Namese agreements of March 8, which pro- 
vided the basis for the evolution of Viet-Namese 
independence within the French Union. 'These 
agreements, together with similar accords be- 
tween the Kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, 
have now been ratified by the French National 
Assembly and signed by the President of the 
French Republic. This ratification has estab- 
lished the independence of Viet-Nam, Laos and 
Cambodia as associated states within the French 
Union. 
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It is anticipated that the full implementation 
of these basic agreements and of supplementary 
accords which have been negotiated and are 
awaiting ratification, will promote political sta- 
bility and the growth of effective democratic in- 
stitutions in Indochina. This government is con- 
sidering what steps it may take at this time to 
further these objectives and to assure, in collabo- 
ration with other like-minded nations, that this 
development shall not be hindered by internal _ 
dissension fostered from abroad, 5 | 
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Following this announcement in February, 
additional arrangements for assistance to the 


` French in their war against the Viet Minh 
” forces were made and on May 8, 1950, Sec- 
¿retary of State Dean Acheson issued the fol- 


| 


| 
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lowing declaration :? 


The [French] Foreign Minister and I have 
just had an exchange of views on the situation in 
Indochina and are in general agreement both as 
to the urgency of the situation in that area and 
as to the necessity for remedial action. We have 
noted the fact that the problem of meeting the 
threat to the security of Viet-Nam, Cambodia 
and Laos which now enjoy independence within 
the French Union is primarily the responsibility 
of France -and the Governments and peoples of 
Indochina. The United States recognizes that 
the solution of the Indochina problem depends 


’ both upon the restoration of security and upon 


, the development of genuine nationalism and that 
. United States assistance can and should con- 


+ tribute to these major objectives. 


The United States government, convinced 
"that neither national independence nor demo- 


: cratic evolution exist in any area dominated by 
<“ Soviet imperialism, considers the situation to be 


such as to warrant its according economic aid 
and military equipment to the Associated States 
of Indochina and to France in order to assist 
them in restoring stability and permitting these 


_ states to pursue their peaceful and democratic 
- development. 


With the outbreak of the Korean War in 


_ June, 1950, the United States government 
obviously feared that the Chinese Gommu- 


nists might attempt to invade Formosa and/ 


or come to the aid of the Communist Ho 


Chi Minh forces locked in armed struggle 


' with the French. On June 27, 1950, Presi- 


e aai 
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dent Harry S Truman redefined the problem 
of American security in Asia. In addition 
to the use of American forces in Korea, the 
President asserted that the United States 
would regard an attack on Formosa as a 
threat to American security; he was there- 
fore ordering the Seventh Fleet to interpose 
itself between Taiwan and the mainland. 


2 Derome of State Bulletin, May 22, 1950, p. 
821. This declaration was issued in Paris where 
Dean Acheson was attending a Western foreign 
ministers’ meeting. 

i Department of State Bulletin, January 5, 1953, 


p. 4. 
` -4:Department of State Bulletin, June 28, 1954, 
4791-793. 


President Truman stated that he was order- 
ing more military assistance to the Philippines 
and the strengthening of United States forces 
there. He also asserted that he was ordering 
increased military assistance to “France and 
the Associated States of Indochina,” and the 
dispatch of a United States military mission 
to step up the use of assistance previously 
granted the French. After the massive Chi- 
nese intervention in Korea, the urgency, of 
helping France defeat Communist forces in 
Indochina intensified and the United States 
sought support for this effort as it had for re- 
sistance to aggression in Korea. 

On December 17, 1952, the NATO Coun- 
cil by resolution acknowledged “that the re- 
sistance of the free nations in Southeast Asia 
as in Korea is in fullest harmony with the 
aims and ideals of the Atlantic Community; 
and therefore agrees that the campaign waged 
by the French Union forces in Indochina de- 


‘serves continuing support from the NATO 


governments.’ 


The protracted armistice negotiations in 
Korea were finally concluded on July 27, 
1953, and American policy-makers expressed 
concern that the cease-fire in Korea would 
permit the Chinese Communist armies to ‘be 
transferred south to support the Viet Minh 
forces. The French debacle at Dien Bien 
Phu occurred the following May, when the 
Geneva Conference was already in session to 
attempt to settle the future of both Korea and 
Indochina. On June 11, 1954, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles made a major for- 
eign policy speech on Asia in Los Angeles in 
which he attempted to explain the United 
States position in the Geneva negotiations and 
set forth the nature of American objectives 
and commitments to southeast Asia. In this 
speech, the Secretary asserted,* 

The situation in Indochina is not that of open 
military aggression by the Chinese Communist 
regime. Thus, in Indochina, the problem is 
one of restoring tranquility in an area where 
disturbances are fomented from Communist 
China, but where there is no open invasion by 
Communist China. Throughout these Indo-- 
china developments, the United States has held 


to a stable and consistent course and has made 
clear the conditions which, in its opinion, might 
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justify intervention. These conditions were and 
are (1) an invitation from the present lawful 
authorities; (2) clear assurance of complete in- 
dependence to Laos, Cambodia and Viet-Nam; 
(3) evidence of concern by the United Nations; 
(4) a joining in the collective effort of some of 
the-other nations of the area; and (5) assurance 
that France will not itself withdraw from the 
battle until it is won. 

On July 20 and 21, 1954, cease-fire agree- 
ments were signed at Geneva with respect to 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, providing 
elaborate regulations for withdrawal of armed 
forces and international supervision of these 
regulations. An unsigned declaration of the 
conference provided that free elections to de- 
termine the future of the two Vietnams would 
be held in July, 1956. The United States 
declared it favored this proposal “to achieve 
unity through free elections supervised by the 
United Nations to insure they are conducted 
fairly.” It also asserted that the United 
States would refrain from “the threat or use 
of force” to disturb the Geneva accords. 

On September 8, 1954, the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization was established at Ma- 
nila. This treaty provided that in case of an 
armed attack on any signatory or in case the 
territory, sovereignty or political indepen- 
dence of a signatory were threatened, the 
members would consult as to what action 
should be taken.” It was also agreed that no 


action in the territory of any state would þe- 


taken “except at the invitation or with thé 
consent of the government concerned.” By a 
special protocol, Gambodia, Laos and Viet- 
nam were designated as beneficiaries of Ar- 
ticle IV.8 

The foregoing summary of the development 
of American commitments to Southeast Asia 
is illustrative of their evolution and scope. 
Two subsequent changes in the general situa- 


5 Article IV. The signatories were: Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. . 

6 For the full text of the SEATO treaty, plus 
the protocol on Vietnam, see Current History, No- 
vember, 1954, p. 321. 

7'The changing situation in Southeast Asia in 
these two periods has been described in detail by the 
author in previous articles for this magazine. See 
“The U.S. in Southern Asia,” Current History, 
February, 1965, pp. 65 ff., and “U.S. Policy in 
Southeast Asia,” February, 1966, pp. 106 ff. 
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tion in Southeast Asia affected United States 
commitments. The first set of changed cir- 
cumstances took place between 1959 and 1963 
and the second in 1964-1965." 

In the first situation, the government of 
Laos suffered a series of changes and came 
under severe attack by the Communist Pathet 
Lao supported by the North Vietnamese. At 
the same time, it became increasingly clear 
that the government of Ngo Dinh Diem in 


South Vietnam had failed to measure up to 


its earlier promise as a stable regime and that 
this failure was being exploited by the Hanoi — 
government to provide large-scale support for 
an increased insurgency within South Viet- 
nam. The American government, therefore, 
was faced with Communist-supported attacks 
in two Southeast Asian countries that could 
well topple their governments unless the 
United States and other nations moved ` 
quickly. | 

In the situation in Laos, the response of the 
United States was, first, to guarantee Thai- 
land against attack and to establish bases 
close to the Laos border for a contingent of 
5,000 United States troops and air support 
by agreement with the Thai government. 
Second, the United States moved to support 
a Geneva Conference in 1962 (convened by 
Britain and the Soviet Union) that resulted 
in the neutralization of Laos and the with- 
drawal of United States forces from Laos. 
The result has been far from satisfactory, but ` 
it has enabled a non-Communist Laos gov- 
ernment to function. 

In the case of Vietnam, President John F. 
Kennedy’s Administration, becoming more 
and more disillusioned with the Diem regime, 
“acquiesced” in a coup d’état in 1963 while 
at the same time increasing the numbers of 
United States military personnel in Vietnam 


from a few hundred to more than 16,000, 


over the following 12 months. 

A careful reading of official statements in- 
dicates that the basic American commitments 
to Southeast Asia initiated by the Harry Tru- 
man and Dwight D. Eisenhower Administra- 
tions were continued by the Kennedy and the 
Johnson Administrations in succeeding years. 
Today, as in the past decade, the United 
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States is committed to assisting the Vietna- 
mese in South Vietnam to repel and destroy 
the Communist forces attacking in their ter- 
ritory and aiding the government of South 
Vietnam to extend its authority and presence 
throughout its territory and to develop the 
sinews of a viable state, politically and eco- 
nomically and socially. Beyond this, the 
United States is committed ‘to protecting the 
integrity of Thailand from external attack 
and to assisting the Thai government to repel 
insurgency within its borders. 

In respect to all the states of Southeast 
Asia, the United States has committed itself, 
in cooperation with other nations of the Asian- 
Pacific area, to assistance in the longer-range 
economic, social and political development of 
these states to the end that they will become 
able to manage their own affairs effectively 
and protect themselves against internal sub- 
version. In case of clear interference from 
outside their territoriés, the United States is 
committed to assisting them, with armed 
forces if necessary, upon their request and 
with their consent. These commitments have 
been made, as President Lyndon Johnson re- 
peated again in his news conference on No- 
vember 17, 1967, because the United States 
government believes that the security of the 
states of Southeast Asia is intimately related 
to the security of the United States and the 
future security of all the free nations in the 
Asian-Pacific area. This justification for 
present United States commitments to South- 
east Asia has been supported by the Republic 
of Korea, Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand—our allies who are con- 
tributing to the war in Vietnam-——and it was 
recently endorsed by Prime Minister Ejisaku 
Sato of Japan on his visit to Washington dur- 
ing the second week of November, 1967. 

The foregoing is by no means a complete 
account of detailed American commitments 
to Southeast Asia since 1945, but is illustra- 
tive of the nature and scope of our official 
commitments. It is presented as a basis for 
the analysis that follows. 


COMMITMENTS ANALYZED 
First, it is clear that since 1945, the United 
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States government has sought to make only 
limited commitments to Southeast Asia on the 
basis of its evaluation of the circunistances 
requiring United States action to continue to 
help preserve the integrity of the states of 
that area from external threats and internal 
subversion. The self-imposed limitations by 
the United States have included a clear and 
continuing policy of intervention only when 
the dangers come from Communist aggres- 
sion or Communist-inspired subversion. In 
the case of Communist insurgencies in Burma, 
in Malaya and in the Philippines, the Ameri- 
can commitment has been limited in general 
tò economic assistance, military equipment 
and a few advisers. In the case of the In- 
donesian-Malaysian confrontation and the 
Indian-Pakistani “summer war,” the United 
States exerted diplomatic and mediatory pres- 
sure but refused, essentially, to make a military 
commitment to one side or the other. 

Second, the United States has consistently 
sought to “internationalize” its commitments 
in the Vietnamese war, and in other situa- 
tions resulting from Communist aggression, 
such as the situation in Thailand. Beginning 
with the SEATO conference, in continuing 
consultations held between American officials 
and those of our allies, including the Manila 
Conference of October, 1966, the United 
States has sought to gain approval not only 
for American commitments in Southeast Asia, 
but also for the means by which the American 
government has tried to make good on its 
commitments, including the now massive use 
of military force in the Vietnamese war. This 
action has been successful and Australia, the 
Republic of Korea, New Zealand and Thai- 
land have committed units of their armed 
forces to the war in Vietnam, as well as other 
kinds of assistance. 


LONG-RANGE GOALS 


Third, the United States ‘has not neglected 
to attempt to implement its commitments to 
the states of Southeast Asia to assist in their 
longer-range economic development. Per- 
haps the fullest statement of this “non-mili- 
tary” commitment was made by President. 
Johnson in his speech of April 7, 1965, at the 
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Johns Hopkins University when the President 
proposed the organization of the Asia Devel- 
opment Bank with a billion dollar capitaliza- 
tion and pledged increased United States sup- 
port for the international Mekong Valley de- 
velopment scheme and similar projects. A 
clear byproduct of the growing commitments 
of the United States to Southeast Asia has 
been the expansion of a variety of efforts on 
a regional basis towards cooperative economic 
development. . > 


MEANS, NOT SUBSTANCE 


The final and most important point to be 
made about present American commitments 
to Southeast Asia is that most of the debate, 
the expressions of discontent and the opposi- 
tion to our present course from many seg- 
ments of the public and the Congress revolve 
around the means employed by successive ad- 
ministrations to implement our commitments, 
not necessarily the substance of the comit- 
ments themselves, Except for the extremists 
—either those who want the United States to 
“end the war with victory,’ by whatever 
means and at whatever risks, or those who 
want the United States to “withdraw” no 
matter what the consequences for the peoples 
of Southeast Asia and for America’s position 
as a great power—the swirling arguments re- 
volve around our employment of means to 
the ends asserted as legitimate by successive 
administrations. To bomb North Vietnam 
or to halt the bombing; to restrict the use of 
weapons; to reduce our armed force$ or to 
attempt to disengage to an “enclave” strategy; 
these and similar questions are constantly de- 
bated in the press, among the public and in 
the halls of Congress. 

It may be appropriate at this point to re- 
peat the reported analysis of the Prime Min- 
ister of Singapore, Lee Kuan Yew, during his 
visit to Washington in late October, 1967. 
He is reported to have said that in 1958 or 
in 1961 or as late as 1963, the United States 
had an opportunity “to- get off the bus.” 
But, Prime Minister Lee asserted, since the 
United States chose instead to involve itself 


- 8 William C. Johnstone, “U.S. Policy in South- 
east Asia,” Current History, February, 1966, p. 117. 
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in a major war on the Asian continent, it has 
not only committed itself to an honorable 
conclusion of the .conflict—one that will-in- 
sure the continued independence of the na- 
tions of Southeast Asia—but also has involved 
all of the nations of Southeast Asia in the 
outcome. In other words, the future of all 
these nations in this area is riding on the out- 
come of the Vietnamese war. l 

In concluding this analysis of American 
commitments to Southeast Asia, the author 

believes what he wrote two years ago at this 
time is still valid. 

With our present commitment toward Viet- 
nam and our involvement with Thailand and 
the future status of Laos and Cambodia, where 
will the United States be when the fighting’ 
stops, as it must sometime? Will the United 
States have incurred such large-scale commit- 
ments in this part of Southeast Asia as to make 
it impossible for us to avoid the involved and 
complex tasks of political, social and economic 
reconstruction? And, if so, how can we man- 
age this without acting like (or, in fact, becom- 
ing) an imperial power in this part of the world? 


PROBLEMS AHEAD 


These complexities and dilemmas of Amer- 
ican policy in Southeast Asia seem likely to 
confront the United States government with 
its toughest foreign policy problems in the 
years ahead. For the manner in which the 
United States attempts to fulfill its commit- 
ments and the means it employs, whether po- 
litical, economic or military or any combina- 
tion thereof, may well determine whether the 
United States is regarded by other nations as 
responsible and reasonable in its actions, or 
erratic and unpredictable. . 


William C. Johnstone has lectured and 
traveled extensively in South and Southeast 
Asia since 1934. He has lectured at the De- 
partment of State’s Foreign Service Institute, 
and various war colleges in Washington, D.G., 
and has been a consultant to the RAND Cor- 
poration. Author of a number of studies on 
Asian politics, his most recent publication is 
Burma’s Foreign Policy—aA Study in Neutral- 

m (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1963). 


Discussing the problems which surround Southeast Asian economic devel- 
opment, this specialist states that “The prospects for success depend ... on the 
maintenance of the moral commitment of the United States to provide . . . its 
share of the resources necessary to help [these] countries reduce the economic 
gap which separates them from more fortunate parts of the world.” 


US. Economic Commitment in 
Southeast Asia 


By Atvin ROSEMAN 


Associate Dean, Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh 


OR ALMOST 70 years the United States 
has been committed to the develop- 
ment of the Philippines as an indepen- 

dent democratic nation with a viable econ- 
omy. Over the decades, great amounts of 
American advice and assistance have been 
provided for this purpose. And yet, in May, 
1967, a senior American official told a con- 
gressional committee that United States eco- 
nomic aid to the Philippines has had to be 
limited for some years, pending “the day 
when a purposefully directed national will for 
economic and social development would 
emerge.”* Does this discouraging comment 
also apply to the more recent American con- 
cern with the economic growth of other 
Southeast Asian countries? 

Prior to World War II, the United States 
had little economic involvement in Southeast 
Asia, except for the special case-of the Philip- 
pines. The trade and foreign investment of 
the region were controlled by European colo- 
nial powers, which had invested more than 
$4 billion in the area. Burma, what is now 
- Malaysia, and Sinapore were parts of the 
British Empire. Indonesia was a Dutch pos- 


1 Statement by R. M. Poats, Assistant Adminis- 
trator, AID (Agency for International Develop- 
ment), Hearings on Foreign Assistance Act of 1967, 
House Gommittee on Foreign Affairs, p. 737. 


session and the French ruled Indochina. 


“Thailand, though politically independent, was 


strongly influenced by European economic 
interests, 

After the end of the war, the breakup of 
the colonial system and the economic weak- 
ness of the European metropoles left a power 
vacuum in Southeast Asia. Political instabil- 
ity and breakdowns in law and order were 
widespread as new nations sought to establish 
their governmental institutions. Some coun- 
tries had suffered extensive damage to pro- 
duction and transportation facilities. In all 
of them new leaders sought a higher standard 
of living for their peoples through economic . 
development. They looked to the United 
States as the principal source of the invest- 
ment capital and other help required for 
their rehabilitation and economic growth. 

Neither the United States government nor 
its private investors rushed into the vacuum 
left by the withdrawal or expulsion of the 
colonial powers. During the immediate post- 
war period the United States was preoccupied 
with European recovery. Overseas invest- 
ment opportunities were plentiful in Europe 
and in other areas better known to American 
entrepreneurs than the exotic and troubled 
countries of Southeast Asia. 
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_ American governmental interest in the eco- 
nomic progress of Southeast Asian countries 
was first demonstrated through modest tech- 
nical assistance activities inaugurated under 
the Point IV program in 1950. Prior to that 
date, the United States had also recognized 
its special relationship to the Philippines by 
financing that country’s physical reconstruc- 
tion of war damage. But it was not until the 
French defeat in Indochina in 1954 and the 
emergence of North Vietnam (with Commu- 
nist Chinese support) as an ominous threat to 
the security of the region that the United 
States, for a combination of strategic, politi- 
.cal and humanitarian reasons, began to ac- 
cept a position of leadership. American con- 
cern with strengthening the soft underbelly 
of Southeast Asia to contain Chinese influ- 
ence was manifested in the establishment of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) in 1955. It was also evidenced in 
the shift of the American economic aid pro- 
gram from small-scale, long-range, technical 
assistance to major expenditures designed to 
support the internal costs of maintaining in- 
digenous military forces and to accelerate 
development by investment in infrastructural, 
agricultural and industrial projects, expansion 
of education and health services and moderni- 
zation of government. 


EXTENT OF LEGAL COMMITMENT 


The question of how far the United States 
has become “committed” in Southeast Asia 
has been raised by Senator J. William Ful- 
bright and others. The charge has been made 
that the support of governments through eco- 
nomic aid led to American military assistance 
and then to active involvement of American 
forces in Laos and Vietnam and potentially 
in Thailand, without disclosure to Congress 
of the consequences of each successive step. 
The evolution of United States policy in Viet- 
nam is dealt with in another article in this 
issue but, in a strict sense, there is no con- 


2 Trade figures from Direction of Trade, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (Washing- 
ton), March, 1967. Investment figures from Sur- 
vey of Current Business, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
September, 1966. 
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tinuing American commitment to provide 
economic aid to Vietnam or to other nations 
of Southeast Asia. 

With the exception of the obligations in- 
volved in membership in the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, explicitly authorized by Congress, 
none of the relevant treaties or international 
agreements legally commit the United States 
to take specific action to support the econo- 
mies of the Southeast Asian countries or to 
supply aid for their development. ‘The eco- 
nomic article of the SEATO treaty, for ex- 
ample, merely pledges cooperation with other 
members ‘of the organization in “measures to 
promote economic progress and well-being.” 
The United States foreign economic assis- 
tance program does not represent a continu- 
ing commitment. It has been based on year- 
by-year congressional authorizations, under 
which the United States has annually entered 
into agreements with the individual countries 
concerning the amounts and types of -assis- 
tance to be provided, and the specific actions 
which each party would take to achieve the 
agreed development objectives. 

United States involvement in Southeast 
Asia is not based on concern about important 
American economic interests. Neither the 
trade of these countries nor the volume of 
American investment is a major factor for 
the American economy.? They currently im- 
port less than $1 billion of American goods 
annually, of which perhaps a quarter repre- 
sents commodities financed by United States 
economic aid. Their exports to the United 
States in 1966 were Jess than $850 million. 
These figures represent about four per cent of 
American exports and imports. The Philip- 
pines account for about one-half of the’ re- 
gion’s exports to the United States and about 
one-third of the imports from the United 
States. These countries do not supply com- 
modities important to the United States econ- 
omy or essential to its strategic materials re- 
quirements, other than rubber, tin and copra, 
for each of which the United States has alter- 
native sources of supply or substitutes. Amer- 
ican private investments in this region amount 
to about $911 million, or less than two per 
cent of American overseas financial interests. 


Sixty per cent of these investments are con- 
centrated in the Philippines. 

If the United States is not legally and for- 
mally wed to the development of the coun- 
tries of this region, it is at least joined with 
them in a common law marriage. Each of 
the last three American Presidents has de- 
clared this government’s deep interest in their 
economic progress. President Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s message to the Congress on January 
18, 1966, restated the long-standing policy 
that “the United States has committed itself 
over a decade and a half to major assistance 
programs in Asia, making food, development 
loans and technical assistance available to 
those who required our aid.” He emphasized 
the American concern with the international 
turmoil and anxiety brought about by an Asia 
of conflict, hunger, disease and illiteracy, and 
enunciated the doctrine that the moderniza- 
tion of Asidn economies is vital to world 
peace. 

The United States is obligated to provide 
continuing support for the development of 
. Southeast Asia primarily in the sense that this 
action is a consequence of enlightened Ameri- 
can self-interest in a pacific and prosperous 
world. In a shorter range, as long as the 
United States also hopes to limit the spread 
of Chinese influence among the nations of this 
area, it must offer them assistance to further 
their economic development by non-Com- 
munist methods. 


HOW MUCH PROGRESS TO DATE? 


Each of the nations of Southeast Asia dif- 
fers from its neighbors. Each has distinctive 
problems and capabilities. The level of 
American involvement with economic de- 
velopment varies from country to country. 

The area as a whole is still handicapped by 
basic problems which deter economic growth 
and discourage investment. Export earnings 
are subject to the vagaries of world market 
‘prices and, in recent years, to_ unfavorable 
terms of trade. High rates of population in- 
crease tend to cancel out advances in produc- 
tion. Only a small part of the population 
has moved from the traditional agrarian soci- 
ety into a modern monetary one, and trained 
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manpower is scarce. Governments and other 
institutions essential for development are 
weak. In most countries, the elite groups 
have not been convinced that immediate satis- 
factions must be sacrificed to permit growth 
for the future. 


VIETNAM 


Economic and technical assistance to South 
Vietnam is the largest single operation in the 
American foreign aid program. Almost half 
of all the overseas personnel of the Agency 
for International Development (AID) are 
working in Vietnam; more than $500 million, 
over 20 per cent of the world-wide total of 
economic assistance funds, is being expended 
annually for AID’s work in that country. In 
addition, $200 million worth of United States 
agricultural commodities is being supplied to 
Vietnam under the Food for Peace program. 

Since almost all of South Vietnam is an 


- actual or potential area of military activity, 


the economic aid program in that country is 
very different in content and methods of op- 
eration from the programs in other Southeast 
Asian nations. The United States has inter- 
vened so massively in the economy that it 
operates, in effect, an American organization 
parallel to the South Vietnamese government 
to control and check the use of aid funds. 
This situation has some resemblance to the 
program for the care of the civilian popula- 
tion behind the European battle lines in 
World War II, administered primarily by 
military government personnel; it also re- 
sembles the initial period of the American 
economic mission to Greece during the civil 
war in that country. Both these cases, how- 
ever, lacked the wide-spread guerrilla activity 
and the fluid military operations which make 
Vietnam’s situation so difficult. Moreover, 
in neither of these situations was the indige- 
nous government so weak and so disorganized 
as is presently the case in Vietnam. 
American economic aid finances the “other 
war” in Vietnam. It supplies the civilian 
imports—cement, fertilizer, petroleum, indus- 
trial machinery and raw materials—required 
to maintain minimal stability in the hyper- 
inflated economy. It also provides the re- 
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sources for the Revolutionary Development 
Program, the Vietnamese government’s paci- 
fication effort to demonstrate to the rural 
people its concern with their security against 
Viet Cong attack and its interest in their 
well-being. Care and- resettlement of the 
refugees from areas of military operation, 
numbering almost a million persons, is an- 
other major Vietnamese activity largely main- 
tained through United States aid. Substan- 
tial sums are also being spent to enlarge port 
facilities, and to improve the country’s public 
administration, education, health and agri- 
cultural services. 

Until military and political developments 
end widespread insecurity and guerrilla in- 
filtration in Vietnam, the economic aid pro- 
gram in that country can be little more than 
an emergency relief operation. If peace and 
political stability are established, Vietnam will 
face a very large problem of restoring war 
damage. But the country’s basic agricultural 
‘productivity should make possible a rapid re- 
sumption of rice and rubber exports—its prin- 
cipal earners of foreign exchange. Industrial 
production, which had made promising be- 
ginnings during happier days, can be revived. 
While the people have endured great suffer- 
ing, the nation’s human resources will have 
benefitted by the health and educational ser- 
vices that have been expanded through Amer- 
ican aid even during the war period. As- 
suming that something other than a Chinese 
satellite emerges after the end of hostilities, 
the Vietnamese will undoubtedly look to the 
United States for the continuation of a large- 
scale program of economic reconstruction,’ 


THAILAND 


American economic relationships with 
Thailand have been heavily influenced by the 
United States effort to contain Communist 
Chinese influence in Southeast Asia. How- 
ever, the role of American economic assis- 
tance in this country is much more marginal 
than in Vietnam. 

2 President Johnson foreshadowed such a postwar 
program for all of Southeast Asia in his Johns Hop- 
kins speech in April, 1965. 


4 Overseas Business Report, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, July, 1967. 
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During the past decade, Thailand has en- 
joyed the highest rate of economic growth of 
any nation in the region—an eight per cent 
estimated increase in gross national product 
in 1966. Her agricultural production and 
foreign exchange reserves have risen substan- 
tially. Bangkok is a boom town, even to com- 
plaints about the shortage of domestic ser- 
vants and the lack of automobile parking 
space. American private investments in 
Thailand are now approximately $100 mil- 
lion. American military expenditures, espe- 
cially for the construction of bases for the 
joint use of United States and Thai forces, 
have added to the country’s prosperity. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has made large loans to Thai- 
Jand and the economic aid programs of non- 
United States donors and international or- 
ganizations are expected to provide about 
two-thirds of the external capital required 
for development in Thailand over the next 
five years. 

The Thais face a problem of Communist- 
supported insurgency in the northeastern part 
of their country, adjacent to the Laotian 
frontier. This is the poorest section of Thai-. 
land, to which the central government tradi- 
tionally has devoted little attention. The 
largest single activity financed under the 
United States economic aid program is the 
improvement of rural security in this area 
through the training and equipment of police 
and border control forces. Other AID proj- 
ects are designed to expand agricultural, 
health and educational services in the north- 
east and to encourage greater civic participa- 
tion in local governments. 

The rationale for American aid grants of 
about $40 million annually to Thailand is 
strategic and political rather than economic 
need. The country has resources to carry the 
high priority security costs in the northeast 
without external assistance. But the Thais 
expect the United States to share the expense 
of their counterinsurgency program, especially 
since they have permitted the use of Thai 
territory as a base for American air operations 
and have supplied some Thai forces for com- 
bat in Vietnam. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Americans should be very modest about 
their success in helping the Philippines 
achieve economic progress. It is true that the 
Japanese occupation and the hostilities in- 
volved in liberation caused great loss of 
Philippine lives and property. But the war 
has been over for 22 years, and the United 
. States granted the Philippines over $800 mil- 
lion for reconstruction and rehabilitation in 
the postwar period. Subsequent American 
economic aid has amounted to about another 
$400 million in grants, loans and agricultural 
commodities, together with very substantial 
amounts of technical assistance. Private 
American investment has increased from $149 
million in 1950 to an estimated $529 million 
in 1965. The islands have significant natural 
resources and a population whose literacy rate 
is the highest in Southeast Asia. 

Despite these favorable factors, the current 
growth of per capita gross national product 
is only about 4.5 per cent annually, little more 
than half the present rate of Thailand and 
only 75 per cent of Malaysia’s. The increas- 
ing disparity of living standards between ur- 
ban and rural areas has been a most critical 
factor in the Philippines. Agricultural pro- 
ductivity has been neglected and has failed to 
keep up with the growth of the population. 
The per-acre yield of rice is lower than in any 
major rice-producing nation; the government 
has been forced to import hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of rice when the country has 
the land and the manpower to feed itself. 
Rural distress has led to unrest and revival 
of insurgency. 

The director of the AID mission has testi- 
fied that the progress of the country is not 
impeded by any shortage of assistance funds, 
but that the critical factor is the inadequate 
performance of the Philippine government." 
For this reason, United States economic aid 
in 1966 was limited to $2.6 million, primarily 
in technical assistance. American officials are 
‘hopeful that the agreement reached by Presi- 


5 Testimony of Wesley C. Haroldson, Hearings 
on Rural Development, Subcommittee on Asia and 
Pacific Affairs, House Committee on Foreign Af- 
“fairs, April, 1967, p. 413. 
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dents Johnson and Ferdinand Marcos in Sep- 
tember, 1966, will give impetus to essen- 
tial reform and self-help measures, especially 
in rural areas, 


LAOS, CAMBODIA, AND BURMA 


For over ten years, the United States has 
maintained the economy of Laos through 
large-scale economic assistance amounting to 
about $60 million annually. This small, eco- 
nomically primitive country, which has been 
characterized as more of a geographical ex- 
pression than a nation, forms a buffer be- 
tween Communist China and North Viet- 
nam, and Thailand. The eastern part of 
Laos is under the control of the Communist 
Pathet Lao, who are opposed to the central 
government and are strongly supported by 
North Vietnamese troops and equipment. 
The country has little long-range prospect of 
supporting itself, except as part of some larger 
federation. 

American assistance, in addition to financ- 
ing Laos’ imports and subsidizing the govern- 
mental budget, has had to supply the needs of 
250,000 refugees from Pathet Lao areas. It 
has also provided technical assistance in edu- 
cation and in agricultural development. The 
AID program and the additional economic 


_ help currently supplied by France, the United 


Kingdom and Japan represent primarily a 
holding operation in which the very heavy aid 
burden is justified by the country’s strategic 
location rather than by prospects of economic 
development or even of viability. The future 
of Laos will be determined essentially by 
outcome of the war in Vietnam. 

Cambodia is an agricultural nation, under- 
populated by Southeast Asian standards and 
self-sufficient in food. French-owned rubber 
plantations are the major source of the coun- 
try’s foreign exchange. Cambodian-Ameri- 
can trade has been very limited and there are 
no significant private United States invest- 
ments in the country. From 1955 to 1963, 
United States economic assistance provided 
an extensive program of technical aid in edu- 
cation, health and agriculture, financed the 
construction of a major highway and other 
public works, and supplied the economic sup- 
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port of the Cambodian armed forces. The 
French also maintained a substantial assis- 
tance program especially for the construction 
of a seaport, for secondary education and for 
agricultural development. During the latter 
part of this period the Cambodians also re- 
ceived assistance, particularly for small-scale 
industrial development, from the Commu- 
nist Chinese and from the U.S.S.R. - 

In 1963, Cambodia broke diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States and terminated 
the economic aid program because her chief 
of state, Prince Sihanouk, believed that 
Americans were involved in South Vietna- 
mese incursions into Cambodian territory and 
that the Central Intelligence Agency was 
attempting to oust him. An expanded pro- 
gram of French aid has provided the principal 
external support for the Cambodian economy 
since that time, but the country has achieved 
little growth in recent years. 

Burma presents a picture of economic de- 
terioration. The strongly socialist and xeno- 
phobic government has nationalized the coun- 
try’s economic structure. Exports, primarily 
rice, hardwoods and oil, have fallen. 
United States provided a limited amount of 
economic aid to Burma from 1950 to 1960, 
but ‘this program was terminated when the 
Burmese administration decided not to accept 
further assistance from any foreign source.’ 

In contrast.to Cambodia and Laos, Burma 
is a country with very substantial possibilities 
for economic: growth. ‘The country has good 
agricultural land and climate, large forests, 
rich mineral resources and natural waterways. 
The supply of managerial and skilled workers 
is limited, but this deficiency can be remedied 
through education. However, Burma has not 
yet solved her problems of internal security 
nor has she established a viable economic and 
social system or the administrative capability 
necessary for the nation’s development. 


INDONESIA 
Indonesia is beginning to emerge from po- 


8 The New York Times of November 1, 1967, re- 
ported that the Communist Chinese economic aid 
mission in Burma was being terminated. This 
group was concerned with implementation of the 
loan the Chinese made to Burma in 1961. 
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litical and economic chaos, following the end 
of President Sukarno’s regime and of his poli- 
cies of hostility to the United States, close 
relationships with Communist China, con- 
flict with Malaysia, and neglect of the na- 
tion’s economy. As the most populous nation 
in Southeast Asia with great natural resources 
and potential for development, Indonesia-now 
looks to the United States and other eco- 
nomically advanced countries for the assis- 
tance that will enable her to reestablish her 
economy and move into a period of growth. 
Sukarno’s successors have inherited a desper- 
ate internal economic situation and an over- 
whelming burden of foreign debt; they must 
create the stability that will encourage foreign 
public and private investors to provide the 
capital required for progress. 

Over the period from 1949 to 1963, the 
United States furnished a total of $278 mil- 
lion in economic assistance to Indonesia under 
AID and its predecessor agencies. In addi- 
tion, $262 million worth of food and fibers 
were supplied under the agricultural com- 
modity program, and substantial loans were 
made by the Export-Import Bank. After 
Sukarno’s fall, a $10-million emergency loan 
was made to finance spare parts required to 
restart industrial production. 

In effect, the United States is beginning 
over again in Indonesia. It has announced 
that it will limit American assistance, in- . 
cluding agricultural commodities, to about 
one-third of the total aid supplied by all non- 
Communist countries. It has strongly sup- 
ported a multilateral approach to Indonesia’s 
problems, through which the country’s Free 
World creditors, the World Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the new 
Asian Development Bank would reach agree- 
ment with Indonesia on stabilization mea- 
sures, economic policies conducive to develop- 
ment and the amounts and types of external 
aid. 

Given the interest of a large number of 
other potential donors—Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Italy, France, Britain, 
Canada and Australia—it seems possible that 
sufficient external assistance can be mobilized 
to finance the critical period immediately 
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ahead. Whether the present Indonesian re- 
gime will be able to carry through the internal 
tasks involved in the nation’s economic re- 
habilitation is still problematic. The govern- 
ment has taken some courageous steps in this 
direction, but the country’s problems are very 
grave, 


MALAYSIA AND SINGAPORE 


Malaysia and Singapore are in a much 
better economic situation than are the other 
countries of Southeast Asia. Their per capita 
gross national products are far above those of 
their neighbors and they have maintained sub- 
stantial rates of economic growth. Singapore 
has received no American economic assistance 
and Malaysia has benefitted primarily from 
relatively small Export-Import Bank loans 
and Joans for agricultural commodities. 

Malaysia’s prosperity and progress depend 
heavily on her exports of rubber and tin. 
The world prices of both these commodities 
have declined and the future outlook for 
natural rubber is not bright. The govern- 
ment has undertaken a program of agricul- 
tural expansion and diversification, but this 
will take time and additional capital. Ma- 
laysia’s conservative economic policies make 
her attractive to private investors; while 
American investments are only about $60 
million, if the nation remains stable much of 
the necessary capital may be forthcoming 
from private sources in the United States, 
Japan and Europe. Some part, however, 
will have to be supplied from multilateral 
and binational governmental loans. 

Singapore is essentially an urban trading 
center. Her growth—in fact her continued 
existence—-will depend on the expansion of 
entrepot and trading activities, and on her 
ability to manufacture for export. Like Ma- 
laysia, Singapore needs loan capital from 
private and public sources. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Americans have a basic bias in favor of 
regional economic integration. Perhaps we 
subconsciously feel that what was good for 
our 13 colonies must be good for the quite 
different situation on other continents. And 
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it is evident that in today’s world, nations 
of modest size and resources have only limited 
possibilities for development unless they enter 
into cooperative arrangements with their 
neighbors for maximizing the specialized eco- 
nomic capacities of each. The United States 
has strongly supported the European Com- 
mon Market and, more recently, somewhat 
parallel plans for Central and Latin America. 

The economies of the Southeast Asian 
countries are generally similar to one another, 
rather than complementary. ‘They are all 
basically agricultural. While some produce 
specialized commodities, such as rubber or 
tin, these products are not major imports of 
neighboring nations. ‘Thus the possibilities 
of regional economic integration based on spe- 
cialized division of labor are very limited, at 
least over the short term. Nevertheless, the 
countries have begun to collaborate on some 
economic problems of common interest to 
all of them. 

The United Nations Economic Gommission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), whose 
membership extends from Japan to Iran, 
provides a regional forum for discussion and 
research on problems of economic growth 
and for the coordination of United Nations 
technical assistance. ‘The Mekong’ Basin 
Committee, whose work involves 25 countries 
and 12 United Nations agencies, made sub- 
stantial progress in planning the development 
of that great riverine system, even at a time 
when Cambodia, one of the participating na- 
tions, had broken diplomatic relations with 
two other members, Thailand and Vietnam. 
Several cooperative economic development 
projects, especially in technical education, 
have been initiated under the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, and will be carried on 
in the future by the more inclusive Council 
of Southeast Asian Ministers of Education. 
Other specialized regional groups are being 
established in agriculture and transportation. 
On a broader basis, the recently formed As- 
sociation of Southeastern Asian Nations, com- 
posed of Malaysia, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Singapore and Thailand, may develop a po- 
litical foundation for economic cooperation 
on a regional! basis. 
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THE ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The relations between the countries of the 
area and the major donors of economic aid 
are an important field for regional economic 
collaboration. The Mekong Gommittee’s 
work involves some elements of this character, 
but the principal regional vehicle for the fu- 
ture development of this concept is the Asian 
Development Bank. This new intergovern- 
mental institution, which came into being in 
August, 1966, represents the realization of 
proposals which originated in ECAFE in 
1963. Following President Johnson’s endorse- 
ment, in his Johns Hopkins speech of April, 
1965, the idea was shepherded through a long 
series of multilateral and national negotiations 
under the leadership of Eugene Black, former 
head of the World Bank. The Asian Bank’s 
initial membership includes 21 Asian coun- 
tries, extending from Iran to Western Samoa. 
‘The non-Asian members are 10 European 
nations, Canada and the United States. The 
bank is headquartered in Manila and its first 
president is Japanese. 

The purpose of the bank is to foster eco- 
‘ nomic growth by promoting investment in 
the developing countries of Asia. It is to 
-~ make loans for development projects and 
programs to supplement other sources of 
credit; special emphasis will be placed on 
loans for important regional or subregional 
purposes. ‘The bank will also provide techni- 
cal assistance in the formulation of develop- 
ment programs and in expanding trade, 

The United States has strongly supported 
the Asian Bank as a major source of the 
capital required for the economic: develop- 
ment of the reigon. It has regarded this new 
institution as one way of demonstrating its 
concern with the constructive works of peace 
when it was devoting such enormous sums to 
the war in Vietnam. It has also underscored 
the importance of the Asian character of the 
enterprise as a nucleus for broader forms of 
economic, and possibly political, cooperation 
in the future. 

The immediate utility of this new institu- 
tion for the countries of Southeast Asia should 
not be over-sold. The bank will represent 
only a limited resource for them, at least in 
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the short run. Malaysia, the Philippines and 
Thailand (and possibly Singapore) would 
appear to be good prospects for the bank’s 
ordinary or “hard” loans. The other coun- 
tries have very limited capacity to service 
additional external debt at the current “hard” 
interest rates of from five to six per cent. 
Moreover, the competition for the bank’s 
loans from countries in other parts of Asia 
will limit the proportion of its resources that 
can be devoted to the Southeastern nations. 

The bank’s special lending activities hold 
more promise for an economically weaker | 
nation in the Southeast. Concessional loans 
may make it possible for such a nation to 
secure financing for high priority development 
projects, with reasonable anticipation- that 
over an extended period of time its economy 
will be restored to such a point that it can 
service and repay the debt. 

The ability of the bank to provide these 
“soft” or concessional loans will depend upon 
the willingness of the economically advanced 
countries to supply it with additional funds 
for special lending operations. 

The question of what part of its total eco- 
nomic aid for Southeast Asia should be fun- 
nelled through the bank will be an important 
issue for the United States. The bank’s sub- 
scribed capital will not be large enough to re- 
place any significant portion of the present 
bilateral American assistance to the countries 
of this area. Further, there is a strong seg- 
ment of American officialdom which favors 
bilateral arrangements as affording the greater 
leverage to the United States in securing a de- 
sirable quid pro quo for concessional loans. 

For the immediate future, the bank’s pri- 
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Prior to: 1963, when he joined the University 
of Pittsburgh, Alvin Roseman served in ad- 
ministration of local, state, federal and inter- 
national programs. Among the positions he 
held are: U.S. Representative to the U.N. 
agencies at Geneva, Chief of the International 
Division of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, 
and Regional Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration for the Far East. 





As this specialist evaluates the military situation in Vietnam, “Barring some 
unexpected development, such as the intervention of Chinese troops or a sudden 
willingness on Hanoi’s part to suspend its aid to the Viet Cong, the prospect is for 
United States operations to continue to expand for a substantial number of 
years.” Is progress being made? “. .. the only basis for any real optimism is the 
hope for a snowballing effect, a progressive collapse of the Viet Cong organiza- 
tion, the beginning of which is not yet evident.” 


The Military Commitment 


in Southeast Asia 


By RicHarp DupMAN 
Washington Correspondent, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


N THE CONTINUING debate over the war 
in Vietnam, one of the main justifica- 
tions has been that the United States 

must keep a promise made by three Presidents 
to help South Vietnam defend her independ- 
ence. On the other side of the argument, 
however, is the fact that the same three Presi- 
dents also promised that the United States 
would avoid a major land war on the Asian 
mainland. 

Keeping the first pledge, we are told, has 
meant breaking the second. Presidents 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and John F. Ken- 
nedy rejected the recommendations of some 
of their principal advisers and avoided com- 
mitting American combat troops in Vietnam. 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, despite his 
1964 campaign promises, accepted the advice 
to intervene in force and began deploying a 
United States buildup that now has reached 
500,000 men and is backed up by more than 
100,000 additional troops in Thailand and 
Laos and offshore aboard the carriers, de- 

1 Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States: Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1954 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1960), pp. 


250, 253; U.S. News & World Report, November 
7, 1966, p. 42. 


stroyers, cruisers and, soon, a battleship of the 
United States navy. 

This is the new road that the United States 
has taken in Southeast Asia. In taking it, the 
United States has made a heavy military com- 
mitment to fill part of the vacuum left by the 
successive withdrawal of the Dutch, the 


French and the British. 
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Whether, as the Communist-led threat to 
South Vietnam increased, Eisenhower and 
Kennedy would have acted in the same way 
is a moot question. In February, 1954, when 
a last French effort to defeat the Viet Minh 
was fast collapsing, President Eisenhower said 
that “no one could be more bitterly opposed 
to getting the United States involved in a hot 
war in that region than I am,” and that he 
could not “conceive of a greater tragedy for 
America than to get heavily involved now in 
an all-out war in any of these regions, particu- 
larly with large units.” But by the end of 
1966, he was saving that the United States 
ought to be “putting in the kind of military 
strength we need to win,’ and he would not 
exclude the use of nuclear weapons.? 

Shortly before his death, Kennedy said 
clearly that the conflict must not become an 
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American war. 
said: 


In a television interview, he 


In the final analysis, it is their war. They are 
the ones who have to win it or lose it. We can 
help them, we can give them equipment, we can 
send our men out there as advisers, but they have 


to win it—the people of Vietnam—against the 
Communists. 


But a moment later, in the same interview, 
he gave present-day practitioners of selective 
quotation the evidence they have needed to 
make a case that Kennedy would have sup- 
ported the present massive American involve- 
ment. He said: 


. But I don’t agree with those who say we should 
withdraw. That would be a great mistake... . 
This is a very important struggle even though it 
is far away. We took all this—made this effort 
to defend Europe. Now Europe is quite secure. 
We also have to participate—we may not like it 
—~in the defense of Asia.? : 


However they might have acted later, 
Eisenhower and Kennedy both practiced 
caution and economy in involving the United 
States in Southeast Asia. They relied on 
military assistance and military advisory 
teams to support regimes that were consid- 
ered pro-Western, or potentially so, in South 
Vietnatn, Taiwan, the Philippines, Laos and 
Cambodia. In addition, and certainly with 
presidential approval, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency was employing some of its 
“dirty tricks,’ supplying dissident factions, 
assisting attempted coups and the like, in 
countries where regimes were considered more 
neutral toward Moscow and Peking than to- 
ward Washington, such as Indonesia, Burma 
and, at one point, Singapore. 

At the same time, America’s military 
strength in the region was kept offshore—in 
the Seventh Fleet and in such bases as Oki- 
nawa, Subic Bay in the Philippines, the air 
and naval bases in Japan and the Strategic 
Air Command’s base on Guam. 


CAUTIOUS POLICY 
The top leadership of the United States 
military generally approved this cautious ap- 


2 Interview with Walter Cronkite, Columbia 
Broadcasting Company, September 2, 1963. 
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proach, although a notable -exception--was 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, then chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who joined Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles in advocating a 
major United States military intervention in 
1954 to rescue the French in Indochina. 
Among those who moved successfully to block 
their plan was Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, 
who reportedly argued that the United States 
could not intervene in Indochina without al- 
lies and forced Dulles to admit that he had 
not as yet even consulted them. 

The most effective opposition to interven- 
tion came from General Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, Army Chief of Staff, and General James 
M. Gavin, Army Chief of Plans and Develop- 
ment, both of whom later became outspoken 
critics of President Johnson’s expansion of the 
war. They concluded that the United States 
could hold Indochina but that it was not 
worth the price. Gavin reported that an 
army team of experts had found that the 
operation would require eight infantry divi- 
sions and about 35 engineer battalions. 
Ridgway told Senator George D. Aiken of 
Vermont that, even if 2,000,000 men were 
sent to Vietnam, they would be “swallowed 
up.” Ridgway wrote later that “we very 
nearly found ourselves involved in a bloody 
jungle war in which our nuclear capability 
would have been almost useless.” 

In that period, Senator John F. Kennedy 
appeared briefly as a “hawk.” He told the 
Senate on March 9, 1954, two months before 
the fall of Dien Bien Phu, that “the security 
of French Indochina is vital to the security of 
all South Asia.” He defended the sending of 
United States technicians to Vietnam to as- 
sist the French. He opposed the prospective 
partition of Vietnam as “the first step toward 
the seizure of complete control in that area 
by Communist forces.” 

But in another speech a month later, he 
said he considered United States military in- 
tervention “virtually impossible in the type of 
military situation which prevails in Indo- 
china” without the support of the armed 
forces of other nations and the masses of the 
Vietnamese people. It was in that speech 


that he said, “I am frankly of the belief that 
no amount of military assistance in Indochina 
can conquer an enemy which is everywhere 
and at the same time nowhere, ‘an enemy of 
the people’ which has the sympathy and co- 
vert support of the people.’””* 

Most of the top military leaders felt so 
strongly against going through any repetition 
of the Korean War that they came to be 
called the “Never Again” Club. Roger Hils- 
man, who served under President Kennedy as 
Director-of the State Department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research and later as Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
has written that the staff of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and even the Joint Chiefs themselves 
opposed any ground war in Asia and particu- 
larly any limited ground war in Asia. Hils- 
man wrote that “the ‘Never Again’ view 
seemed to be that if force were to be used at 
all it should be used all-out—striking at the 
sources of enemy power.” “The general 
thrust of their memoranda,” he wrote, 
“seemed to imply that they were demanding 
an advance commitment from the President 
that, if they agreed to the use of American 
force and there were any fighting at all, then 


there would be no holds barred whatsoever—. 


including the use of nuclear weapons.”* 


THE “HAWKS” 

Along with these opposing or intermittently 
reluctant views, there were those who wanted 
military intervention from the start of the 
Kennedy Administration and have been ac- 
tive in managing, promoting and defending 
the escalating American involvement: One 
of the interventionists was General Maxwell 
D. Taylor, whom President Kennedy named 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and later 
ambassador to South Vietnam. He now is a 
special consultant to President Johnson, ap- 


parently assigned as a high-level trouble- 


8 For a detailed review of this critical period, see 
Theodore Draper, Abuse at Power (New York: 
Viking Press, 1967). pp. 30-41. 

4 Roger Hilsman, To x ove a Nation (New York: 
Doubleday, A p. 129 

5 Ibid., p. 423 
~ 6Tbid., p. 439. 

T Department of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Public Information Series, released March 2, 1967. 
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shooter and promoter in connection with the 
Vietnamese war. Another is Walt W. Ros- 
tow, who was head of the State Department’s 
Policy Planning Council in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration and later succeeded McGeorge 
Bundy as President Johnson’s principal spe- 
cial assistant for national security affairs. 


A SPECIAL MISSION f 


President Kennedy sent Taylor and Rostow 
to Vietnam in October, 1961, as heads of a 
special mission to recommend future United 
States policy there. They recommended 
sending to South Vietnam an initial force of 
10,000 regular American ground troops, dis- 
guised as flood control workers to avoid obvi- 
ous violation of the troop limitation in the 
Geneva agreements. Hilsman says* they ac- 
cepted the possibility that as many as six full 
divisions might eventually be required, their 
mission being to block regular North Vietna- 
mese forces from invading the South and to 
guard the northern frontier against infiltrators 
while the South Vietnamese dealt with the 
guerrillas in the rear. 

In rejecting the proposal to send combat 
forces, Kennedy worried even then about the 
emphasis being put on what was only a trickle 
of aid from the North. Hilsman quotes him: 


No matter what goes wrong or whose fault it 


` really is, the argument will be that the Commu- 


nists have stepped up their infiltration and we 
can’t win unless we hit the North. Those trails 
are a built-in excuse for failure and a built-in 
argument for escalation.® 


Part of Taylors report was made public by 
President Johnson in early 1967 in the midst 
of one of the debates over the United States 
bombing of North Vietnam. The passage 
showed that Taylor had advised President 
Kennedy in 1961 that “it is clear to me that 
the time may come in our relations to South- 
east Asia when we must declare our intention 
to attack the source of guerrilla aggression in 
North Vietnam and impose on the Hanoi 
Government a price for participating in the 
current war which is commensurate with the 
damage being inflicted on its neighbors to the 
south.”? ` 

„Another of the men who now has one of 


~ 
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the leading roles in carrying on the Vietnam 
war, General Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, set forth his views on 
the nature of the conflict in a speech at Ford- 
ham University in November, 1962. He said 
that what the United States was committed 
to support in Vietnam was “military action.” 
He said: “Despite the fact that the conflict is 
conducted as guerrilla warfare, it is nonethe- 
less a military action. . .. It is fashionable 
in some quarters to say that the problems in 
Southeast Asia are primarily political and 
economic rather than military. I do not 
agree. The essence of the problem in Viet- 
nam is military.”® 

Such was the advice taken by President 
Johnson, despite all the warnings and pledges 
against involving the United States in a 
ground war on the Asian mainland and 
against widening the conflict by attacking 
North Vietnam. Exactly when he decided 
to accept this course of escalation is a matter 
of conjecture, but the formal Administration 
decision seems to have been taken in Decem- 
ber, 1964, when Ambassador Taylor returned 
to Washington for a high-level strategy con- 
ference. A big step in that direction must 
have been taken the previous June 23, when 
Taylor was appointed ambassador. It will 
always be debated whether the Administra- 
tion had actually embarked on an escalation 
course before Lyndon Johnson defeated Barry 
Goldwater, in November, 1964, on what was 
above all else an anti-escalation platform.’ 


.POLICY OF CONTAINMENT 


The immediate cause of the full-scale 
United States military intervention and es- 
calation in 1965 was that the Saigon govern- 
` ment-was continuing to lose to the Viet Gong, 
just as it had been losing under President Ngo 


_8 Quoted by Hilsman, op. cit., p. 426. 

-9 For details that suggest the timing and mechan- 
ics of this decision, see Theodore Draper, op. cit., 
Chapter IV, and John McDermott, “Crisis Man- 
ager,” in the New York Review, Sept. 14, 1967. 

10 Reprinted in Background Information: Relat- 
ing to Southeast Asia and Vietnam (third revised 
edition), Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States ‘Senate (Washington, -D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1967), pp. 145- 148. This is a 
useful compilation of public documents and tran- 
scripts of pertinent speeches and press conferences. 
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' Dinh Diem in the period before his overthrow 


and assassination in November, 1963. 

More fundamentally, there was the insis- 
tence by Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Ros- 
tow and others that the real enemy was Hanoi 
and, behind it, Peking and ultimately Mos- 
cow. The war as they saw it was part of a 
long-term and supremely important struggle 
to contain Communist expansionism. . They 
saw Vietnam as the current test of the Com- 
munist strategy of promoting “wars of na- 
tional liberation,” the first of a row of domi- 
noes that could include underdeveloped na- 
tions not only in Asia but also in Africa and 
Latin America. 

Rusk, who had been deeply impressed with 
the danger of Chinese Communist expansion- 
ism since his service as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far East Affairs toward the end of 
the Truman Administration, gave this thesis 
new emphasis in his press conference October 
12, 1967. He declared that the American 
intervention in Vietnam was part of a “vitally 
important” effort to help the free nations of 
Asia brace themselves against the threat, in 
a decade or two, of “a billion Chinese on the 
mainland, armed with nuclear weapons.” 
The result could be “catastrophe for all man- 
kind” if the United States abandoned its 
treaty obligations, specifically the SEATO 
agreement, and let South Vietnam be taken 
over by the Communist regime in Hanoi. 

However, the United States obligation 
under the SEATO treaty—to “act to meet: 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes” in the event of armed 
attack, and to consult with the other parties 
on measures to be taken in the event of a 
lesser threat—seems to have been invoked, as 
an afterthought. When the daily bombing 
of North Vietnam began in February, 1965, 
the published reason was retaliation for ter- 
rorist attacks against U.S. forces. A month 
after the regular bombing raids started, a 
State Department memorandum of justifica- 
tion did not refer to the SEATO treaty.?° 


CHRONIC OVER-OPTIMISM 
If a theory of global confrontation -with 
communism has been one factor in the deep- 


ening United States involvement on. the 
Asian mainland, another has been a chronic 
over-optimism, a consistent failure to foresee 
-what that involvement would cost in terms of 
effort, manpower, money and casualties. 

The most obvious scapegoat for this obvi- 
ous underestimation of the costs is Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara. His re- 
peated public statements that the situation 
was improving and that the withdrawal of 
United States troops soon could begin are 
said to have reflected his private advice in 
government strategy meetings, One official 
who has attended many, such sessions says 
that, as the troop buildup progressed, Mc- 
Namara always had a numerical answer as 
to the number of troops that would be re- 
quired to finish the job—a number that kept 
increasing, from 25,000 to 40,000 to 100,- 
000, to 200,000 and on upward. ` 


A more general reason for chronic over; . 


optimism at the top level of government has 
been a built-in tendency to accentuate the 
favorable and minimize the unfavorable. 
Among both the military and the civilian or- 
ganizations, there has been a bias in favor of 
“positive reporting,’ meaning emphasis on 
progress being made rather than on past mis- 
takes and obstacles lying ahead. 

- To cite a single example, most authorities 
agree that the “body count” of enemy dead is 
exaggerated by the widespread practice of 
counting the body of every man, woman and 
child as a Viet Cong. A high-ranking in- 
formation officer has explained candidly: “In 
this war, there are no dead suspects. When 
they are dead, they are all V.C.” 

More serious has been the official under- 
estimation of enemy stamina and morale 
among the South Vietnamese Viet Cong as 
well as in North Vietnam. The official view 
that the Viet Cong rank and file are the un- 
willing pawns of foreign aggression, recruited 
and held by terror alone, cannot account for 
‘their fighting spirit, which many American 
military men say far exceeds that of the South 
Vietnamese government troops. 
` American strategy, moreover, may well be 
fundamentally in error. Some well-informed 
critics believe that the widening system of 
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uprooting the population of an area, de- 
liberately creating thousands of refugees and 
turning their fermer home ground into a . 


. free strike zone, together with the largely in- 


discriminate use of bombs, napalm, defoliants 
and artillery, actually runs counter to the 
basic objective of nation-building. 

As the war has expanded and has become 
Americanized, the pride of the service 
branches has become deeply involved. Pres- 
sure from the Jaint Chiefs of Staff for more 
bombing and more troops can be explained 
largely in terms of their determination not 
to lose a war—even in a situation where 
military victory would be no guarantee of 
political success. 

The situation has led Senator Eugene J. 
McCarthy of Minnesota to suggest, perhaps 
not entirely in jest, that in any future military 
‘operation ‘of this sort one of the service 
branches be left on the sidelines, so that its 
pride will not be involved and it thus can 
‘criticize the others. Unanimity of the Joint 
Chiefs has been a natural result of full-scale 
United States involvement in Vietnam. 


EFFECTS ON ASIAN NATIONS 


In considering the effect of the massive 
United States campaign on the mainland of 
Asia, one must note at once the marked lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of most Asians. 
Of the SEATO powers—except for the re- 
latively small troop commitments from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand—substantial help has 
come only from United States aid clients. 
South Korea, the Philippines and Thailand 
demand and get additional aid each time 
they agree to deploy additional troops. 

The three biggest nations of non-Commu- 
nist Asia—Japan, India and Indonesia—have 
provided little or no help with the war; 
except for occasional restrained statements 
of support from the Japanese government, 
they seem generally opposed to the American 
military intervention and fearful of further 
-American escalation. 

The argument is often offered that the 
anti-Communist coup and purge in Indonesia 
in 1965 took place because its leaders knew 
that the United- States was standing firm in 
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Vietnam. The thesis was never particularly 


persuasive, since the generals who engineered. 
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the coup and directed the purge began their | 


efforts in reaction to an attempted pro-Com- 
munist coup. The generals were fighting for 
their lives regardless of what was happening 
far away on the Asian mainland. When the 
new Indonesian government reiterated its 
support for “the struggle of the Vietnamese 
people against United States military inter- 
vention,” the thesis became even less persua- 
sive. E 

Malaysia, much closer to the war and sup- 
posedly a beneficiary of the American effort, 
has declined to provide any of her own troops. 

Laos, deeply involved in a low-key but 
chronic mixture of civil war and resistance to 
North Vietnamese invaders, has apparently 
refused to permit the United States to extend 
its anti-infiltration barrier in northern South 
Vietnam across Laos to the Thai border to 
cut the network of routes known as the. Ho 
Chi Minh trail. A substantial United States 
military assistance and advisory operation, 
run by the Central Intelligence Agency and 
financed by the Agency for International De- 
velopment, is permitted only so long as not 
much is said publicly about it. 

Cambodia remains sturdily neutralist, al- 
though there have been some signs of renewed 
friendliness toward the United States and 
of growing friction with Peking. There 
have been fewer American complaints lately 
about the alleged use of Cambodian territory 

as a Viet Cong sanctuary. However, this is 
not because the United States thinks the 
problem has ended, but because there is more 
to gain by improving relations with Cam- 
bodia than by repeating futile complaints. 


Troop assistance from non-Communist ‘ 


Asian nations has lagged from the start. 
Recent modest increases have not been suffi- 
cient to counter effectively the charge that 
American boys are fighting the war and 
Asian boys ‘are. not. $ 
Aside from South Vietnam herself, the 
troop contributions now total: South Korea, 
‘48,000; Australia, 8,000; New Zealand, 546; 
Thailand, -2,200; the Philippines, 2,000. 
Thailand let it be known unofficially that she 


had agreed to increase her force to 20,000, but 
Premier Thanom Kittikachorn later said that 
additional United States aid commitments 
pledged in return had been deemed insuffi- 
cent and would require further negotiations. 

A bit of arithmetic shows what the figures 
would be if Asian nations provided troops in ` 
the same proportion to their populations as 
the United States, with its 500,000 men in 
South Vietnam. South Korea would be pro- 
viding about 68,000; Australia, 27,500; New 
Zealand, 6,500; Thailand, 72,000, and the 


‘Philippines, 78,000. 


Thailand, more and more, has been 
brought into a major and public role as a 
privileged American sanctuary in the war. 
From a system of air bases that are nominally 
Thai but actually American, about -80 per 
cent of the bombing attacks are launched 
against North Vietnam. A huge naval base 
and airfield nearing completion at Sattahip 
on the Gulf of Bangkok, connected by a 
modern highway with northeast Thailand, 
soon will provide support for a second front 
if such an expansion of ground operations 


‘should be ordered. 


Barring some unexpected development, 
such as the intervention of Chinese troops or 
a sudden willingness on Hanoi’s part to sus- 
pend its aid to the Viet Cong, the prospect is 
for United States operations to continue to 


‘expand for a substantial number of years. 


It is clear from testimony in various con- 
gressional hearings in recent months that 
General William C. Westmoreland, the 
United States commander in Vietnam, wants 
additional troops, considerably beyond the 
525,000 scheduled for mid-1968. The Ad- 
ministration’s formula has been that West- 
moreland’s requests are always given urgent 
consideration and that his needs are always 
met. What he asks for and what he needs 
are not considered necessarily identical. ‘The 
current ceiling thus is a compromise, de- 
scribed as an “interim” figure that will be 
reconsidered whén the buildup has reached 
that point. 

Various government indices, such as esti- 
mated enemy casualties and increasing enemy 
defections, show progress, but only at a slow ` 


pace. Observers differ as to whether the 


often-sighted “light at the end of the tunnel” 
has really appeared or whether the situation. 


in South Vietnam remains a stalemate. In 
~ any case, the only basis for any real optimism 
is the hope for a snowballing effect, a pro- 
gressive collapse of the Viet Cong organiza- 
tion, the beginning of which is not yet evident. 
Meanwhile, there is deepening concern 
among many who have supported the Ad- 
ministration’s policy in Vietnam that the 
United States has become over-committed in 
that one area. In hearings on the subject 
before the Senate Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee early in 1967, it was brought 
out that more troops probably would -be 
needed in Vietnam and that any sizeable in- 
crease would mean mobilizing the reserves. 


There was testimony about the burden of : 


the present level, too. The navy acknowl- 
edged that the Atlantic Fleet had suffered a 
“degradation of combat readiness” in the loss 
of experienced personnel pulled out for as- 
signmeént to Southeast Asia. 

At one point, the chairman, John Stennis 
of Mississippi, a judicious man, widely re- 


spected, and a strong supporter of the Ad- 


ministration in Vietnam, expressed doubts: 


I believe that we are overcommitted now, if 
called on for an appreciable combat period in 
addition to Vietnam fhe said]. And I am tre- 
mendously impressed with the fact that alittle 
country like North Vietnam can tie up so many 
of our men, so much of our Army, Navy and Air 
Force and everything else, in spite of the very 
high quality. It is an eye-opener to me, just as 
alayman. I voted glibly for things around here 

‘inthe ‘fifties to guarantee ‘this and guarantee 
that. I am certainly one that did not realize 
how hard it was going to be to carry them out, 
and how little help we-were-going to get.11 


A group of senators headed by Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield of Montana, return- 
ing from a tour of Southeast Asia in 1963, 


`- 11 “Worldwide Military Commitments,” hearings 
before the Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Armed Services, United 
States Senate (Washington, D.C.: Government 
- Printing Office, 1967), Part 2, p. 133. : 
12 “Vietnam and Southeast Asia,” a Report td 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate (Washington,,D.C.: G.P.O. 1963), -p. 19. 
18 The Washington Post, Oct. 22, 1967. 
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foresaw a tendency toward overcommitment- 
even then. After mentioning Chinese hos- 
tility and the reluctance of friendly nations to 
help as factors contributing to the United 
States involvement in the region, they said: 


-It should also be noted, in all frankness, that our 
own bureaucratic tendencies to act in uniform 
and enlarging patterns have resulted in an ex- 
pansion of the United States commitment in 
some places to an extent which would appear to 
bear the remotest relationship to what is essen- 
tial or even desirable in terms of United States 
interests.1? 

Such views as these—and they are widely 
held in Congress and in the nation at large 
as the expanding war continues—-may mean 
that the United States eventually will face a - 
difficult choice in charting future policy in 
Vietnam. Barring the unexpected, the choice 
may lie between many more years of fighting 
on the mainland of Asia, using as many as 
1,000,000 or more American troops or, as an 
alternative, a withdrawal of one kind or an- 
other. - . . 

There was little immediate enthusiasm for 


‘Walter Lippmann’s proposal in October, 


1967, for an American pull-back from the 
Asian mainland and a decision that Australia 
and New Zealand be regarded as the proper 
forward bases of American power in the 
Pacific. 

But his statement of the case for this ex- 
treme solution presented a reasonable version 
of one of the distasteful alternatives that may 
shortly confront the United States in South- 
east Asia. The most likely other course, also 
increasingly distasteful, is a long ground war - 
on the mainland with no foreseeable limit in 
time or cost. The middle ground between 
these two, if it ever really existed, is rapidly 
disappearing. 
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Noting that the war in Vietnam is apparently becoming “unlost,” and that 
a judicious reapportionment of American political and military effort should 
now be undertaken, this observer notes that “This century’s crucial political 
challenge will, henceforth, be who controls post-colonial, independent Asia, how ` 
it is organized, and whether it can become stable and peaceful rather than -re- 


main divided and volatile.” 


The Stakes in Vietnam 


By KennetH T. YOUNG 
President, The Asia Society 


AKING THE LONG VIEW, Vietnam is 
the hinge of Southeast Asia. In turn, 
the outcome in Southeast Asia will 
swing the direction of forces throughout Asia. 
Then, perhaps more relevantly than can be 
realized now, Asia’s eventual inclination will 
point the way toward a global balance. Such 
a balance will gradually emerge in a few 
decades from the interaction of the establish- 
ment of Asian power, China’s reconciliation 
with Asia, and the retraction of American 
overpresence from Asia. That is what is at 
stake today in Vietnam.* 

This important linkage of Vietnam, South- 
east Asia and all Asia in the evolution of a 
new world order is certainly not easy to 
visualize, especially when it is obscured by the 
intense focus on Vietnam and the inadequate 
American sense of time and future perspec- 
tive. Like the little piece of glass on the 
balcony of the Red Fort in Agra reflecting 
the grand Taj Mahal dominating the sky- 
line a few miles away, Vietnam mirrors in 
capsule the outlines of Asia’s struggles. With 
world politics becoming global, it will be 
Asia’s role to form the makeweight of a new 
global equilibrium, and Vietnam’s role to 
provide its mainspring. 

* Any views expressed in this paper are those of 


the author. They should not be interpreted as 
representing the views of The Asia Society. ° ` 
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As Asia goes, so goes the world in the 
twentieth century, it is sometimes said. Since 
1941, the United States has been involved in 
fighting three land wars over Asia. This 
century's crucial political challenge will, 
henceforth, be who controls post-colonial, in- 
dependent Asia, how it is organized, and 
whether it can become stable and peaceful 
rather than remain divided and volatile. 

Asia is mankind’s other half in numbers. 
Just 30 years from now, Asia’s population of 
three billion persons—a staggering concentra- 
tion of human beings—will equal or surpass 
the size of all of humanity today! But it is 
the critical mass of Asia—not Just its hugeness 
—that generates Asia’s political voltage and 
Vietnam’s impact in the world. Seven of the 
world’s ten largest and potentially ` most 
powerful-nations are in the Asian-Pacific re- 
gion: China; India, the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Japan, Indonesia and Pakistan. 
This critical mass of peoples, resources, 
stresses, ambitions and energies—packed to- 
gether in time and space, muzzle to missile 
—requires not only containment by restraint 
but convergence beyond containment. 4 

In diverging ways, all the countries in the 
Asian-Pacific area are racing each other into 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries on a 
collision course of some sort. Japan has be- 
come Asia’s productive powerhouse, the third- 


size industrial nation of the world but still 
unsure what role to play. China, with the 
bomb in hand, hatred toward the world, 
struggle at home, and nearly a billion people, 
must come to terms with the ‘other half of 
Asia, and the rest of the world.. India is the 
world’s largest democracy, undergoing a 
severe transition to become viable and solvent. 
The smaller Asian countries — Vietnam, 
Korea, Taiwan, Thailand, Malaysia, the 
Philippines and each Pakistan—are important 
building blocks (though still weak) because 
they may be the manageably model size— 
compared to a mini-state or giant nation— 
for Asian stability, prosperity and continental 
interdependence. Meanwhile, that Western- 
ized continent, Australia, is drawn to America, 
its “Far East,’ and to Asia, its “Near North.” 
How will the U.S.S.R. and America treat 
each other, looking “down range” over Asia? 

In Asia’s critical mass, American stakes are 
(1) the growth of Asian convergence and 
interdependence without hostile domination 
by any single major power; (2) the preven- 
tion of the overturn of frontiers or govern- 
ments by force of nuclear threat, mass in- 
vasion or guerrilla war; (3) the success of 
independent nationalist revolutions of free, 
peaceful choice, political reform, economic 
modernization and social justice; and (4) the 
attraction of China into an Asian system of 
coexistence independent of American power. 

These four objectives respond to Asian 
trend lines and preferences. First, the Asians 


are taking more initiatives toward doing - 


things their own way, following their own 
priorities, and forming their own associations. 


They want to own the ground they stand on, ’ 


unbeholden to any alien power. - Second, re- 
sponsible nationalist leaders throughout Asia 
realize, nevertheless, the provisional need for 
some outside underpinnings—military, finan- 
cial, and technological. For the most part, 
they want the tactful and temporary Ameri- 
can presence for a counterweight in Asia. 
Third, they look to the day when Asian power 
will eventually make possible the safe retrac- 
tion of American “presence” and power from 
the Asian mainland. This long-range- dual 
process of increasing Asian initiative and di- 
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minishing external presence will produce 
what Americans and Asians want: responsible 
Asian power. That should be Vietnam’ s ulti- 
ae consequence. 

' But, one may ask, what does Vietnam have 
to do with Asia’s new role in world affairs and 
the objectives of convergence beyond con- 
tainment? Why is Vietnam the hinge of 
Asia for opening a highway of conquest or a 
passage to peace? The short answer is that 
United States purposes in Vietnam set the 
stage for its long-range policies in Asia. 

The United States is in Vietnam for pur- 
poses of American national interest and se- 
curity, to stop aggression, support the de- 
velopment and integrity of South Vietnam, 
sustain the free, peaceful, self-determination 
of Vietnamese reform and nationalist revolu- 
tion for the unity of all Vietnam, envigorate 
international institutions for keeping peace 
and settling disputes, and encourage the 
morale and cohesion of Southeast Asia. The 
United States is also in Vietnam to keep its 
promises and make good its commitments 
undertaken over many years to fulfill broad 
American objectives in Vietnam and Asia. If 
Americans run out on their long-standing 
commitments of reform with security in Viet- 
nam, they will never be trusted again ih Latin 
America, Europe or Asia. 

What happens in Vietnam vitally affects. 
Thailand, Laos, Burma, Malaysia and Cam- 
bodia. A workable solution in Vietnam 
would link together the small states of South- 
east Asia and, in turn, would solder their con- 
nection west to India, north to Japan and 
south to Australia. During the past two de- 
cades, recognition of the United States vital 
national interest in Asia’s strategic indivisi- 
bility has determined its stand in Vietnam. 
Rather than default on that interest and com- 
mitment, three Presidents each decided not to 
give up, but to use American diplomacy and 
power in three successive crises—1954, 1961 
and 1965—to save South Vietnam when her 
very survival was at stake. 

The crumbling or unravelling effect of the 
loss of Indochina to expansionist Communist 
forces- has always been a key consideration in 
American policy. Now, if South Vietnam 
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goes down, leading Asian officials, especially 
in Southeast Asia but generally in Asia, are 
more convinced than they were’ in 1954 that 
the other nations in the area would have to 
disengage quickly from the United States 
presence and accommodate to the predomi- 
nance of Hanoi and Peking. Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore put it this way 
recently: “I know enough about Southeast 


Asia to know that the wrong kind of conclu- 


sion to the mess in Vietnam can absolutely 
unscramble the whole lot of us in Southeast 
Asia”! This “unscrambling” effect would 
not, of course, proceed all at once, in some 
predetermined sequence or by identical reac- 
tions, as the distorted “domino theory” er- 
roneously visualized the process. However, 
a linked reaction, like bowling pins falling on 
several throws, would be more than likely. 
-It may be argued that this notion of the 
strategic interdependence of Asia is mecha- 
nistic, artificial and imaginary because Asia 
is too big, assorted and intractable to bury old 
feuds, build new bridges or fall like bowling 
pins. Moreover, it is contended, there can 
be no vital stake here because with no firm 
ground-to take a stand on, Vietnam is a 
“quagmire in a swamp.” It is indeed true 
that hostility, suspicion and divergence have 
made up much of Asia’s bewildering mosaic 
in the post-colonial era of independence and 
revolution. Asia’s manifold differences are 
obvious and pervasive, but, on the other hand, 
they will not necessarily prevail. Just emerg- 
ing still somewhat indistinctly out of this 
welter of divisiveness is the new common 
spirit of young leadership, regional collabora- 
tion and Asian initiative. This New Asia 
does seek interdependence and solidarity to 
end rivalry and disruption. It is the wave of 


the future but, still struggling to build up . 


strength, it could be blown away. 


A CYCLE OF CONFIDENCE 

More than money, guns or even a balance 
of power, the New Asia needs a long cycle of 
confidence to replace its dominion of fear 
about China.. This is very real in Asia, A 


Cree arate wnt J ect: ves 
1 Television interview in Singapore, September 
26, 1967 
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potential crumbling or “unscrambling” proc- 
ess is indeed a phenomenon Americans neéd 
to understand and help overcome because it 
could nullify United States objectives. 

- Asian fear of engulfment by China, to use 
an Asian phrase, has stalked Southeast Asia 
since 1950, as well as since 1250 and long be- 
fore that. For 2000 years a strong China has 
always meant troublesome adjustments and 
disagreeable subordination for all the Asian 
states. Therefore, since 1954, American offi- 
cials have been convinced that American dis- 
engagement would generate a calamitous 
“shock wave” from Saigon to Singapore, and 
on to New Delhi and Tokyo. Today, in 1968, 
responsible Asian leadership is genuinely 
afraid that China will call the tune if the 
United States leaves the stage. 

The Asians take the long view, unlike most 
Americans, and prefer to be on the side of 
history. Asian political psychology, sternly 
relevant and unsentimental, tends to empha- 
size the variables of power and the fluctuating 
directions of political forces. Following the 
end of European domination over Asia, many 
Asian nationalist leaders have concluded that 
only one of two “big nations’—the United 
States or China—could fill the vacuum of 
power until Asian strength has built its own 
permanent counterweight. Asian leader after 
Asian leader prefers the United States in this 
role of provisional counterweight, ‘perhaps as 
the lesser evil, but often as a dependable, re- 
spected and generous friend. In short, Asians 
see the destiny of the nationalist half of Asia 
directly tied to the judicious exercise of Amer- 
ican diplomacy and power in Asia. They 
realize the intricate long-run interplay of 
Asian buildup and eventual American re- 
traction, the subtle relationships in Asia’s 
interdependence, and the difficulties of 
achieving convergence beyond containment 
where the Chinese are concerned. 

Calculating the flux of authority and power 
realistically in terms of actual strengths, na- 
tional interests and probable outcomes, Asian 
opinion naturally wants to side with the “win- 
ner” rather than the “loser.” ‘Today, Asian 
leaders believe that American power will not 
only be the winner but will be a better gamble 


in the long run for them than Chinese hegem- 
ony. Estimating that the direction of forces 
in the Asian-Pacific region is at last moving 
with the United States and away from main- 
land China, they are now encouraged and 
emboldened ,to take the risky chances and 
make the hard choices in domestic politics 
and foreign policy—-as Indonesia has done— 
to move toward regional solidarity and prag- 
matic modernization. Perhaps they are arbi- 
trary, but Asian leaders are indeed looking to 
Vietnam to see how the weather vane of the 
direction of forces in Asia is pointing. Viet- 
nam is the.barometer of their buoyancy or de- 
featism. ‘That is why the United States has a 


vital stake in the outcome of Vietnam’s politi- . 


cal struggle. 


THE CHANCE FOR CHOICE 


Will Asians have the chance, and the secur- 
ity to assure themselves of that chance, to 
choose how they live, govern themselves, make 
mistakes, handle corruption and achieve mod- 
ern progress in many diverse ways? Will the 
United States guarantee them the time, 
counted in years or decades, to build strength 
and ultimately generate a self-reliant Asian 
power without the United States around? 
Or, will they be forced to become subsidiaries 
of an Asian Communist structure? The 
choice today, as they see it, is between varie- 
ties of democratic nationalism and totalitar- 
ian communism, both Asian-styled. How the 
United States interacts with these two Asias 
also lies at the heart of its purpose in Viet- 
nam, where Americans ‘are sustaining the 
chance and perhaps the last chance for peace- 
ful free choice, the ballot not the bullet, and 
a Vietnamese mandate for progress instead of 
any alien law of the gun. 

The complex Asian struggle between na- 
tionalism and communism, in rough but rele- 


vant terms, is highlighted particularly in Viet- 


nam. For more than a generation, national- 
-ist leaders and groups have been fighting for 
survival against great odds to withstand the 
dictatorship of Ho Chi Minh and the autoc- 
racy of others.- Now-a new generation of 
young Vietnamese—students, labor leaders, 
farmers, soldiers, priests and even poets—is 


a 
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taking over. Like most Vietnamese, they 
yearn for a truly Vietnamese solution of their 
political struggles, consistent with their heri- 
tage but in cadence with their destiny. Tor- 
tuously, they are groping for the emergence of 
that leadership and the crystallization of that 
nationalist movement which will reflect the 
essence of Vietnam, the aspirations of the 
people and the unity of the whole nation. 
Unfortunately, the new nationalists in Viet- 
nam are still weak and disorganized. They 
need understanding and support. And they 
are looking to other Asians and Americans 
for the helping hand and compassionate 
heart. 

If these non-Communist leaders and groups 
are abandoned and finally liquidated, as the 
Vietnamese Communists have been attempt- 
ing for many years, the morale and confi- 
dence of nationalist leaders in Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Burma 
and Indonesia will be broken. The promise 
and high stakes of Vietnamese nationalism 
will have been cestroyed. And the Vietna- 
mese Communists will have captured the 
energies of the Vietnamese people and the — 
instruments of pcwer in all Indochina to turn 
against the rest of Southeast Asia in accord- 
ance with the general objectives of both 
Hanoi and Peking. The toughness, dyna- 
mism and unusual abilities of the Vietnamese, 
which many Southeast Asians know and re- 
spect, could then be harnessed to this East 


_ Asian Communist machine driving forward 


for political power to settle old scores, force 
the Americans out of Asia and become Asia’s 
“number one.” 


THE WATERSHED OF COEXISTENCE . 
Only when Asia is at peace with itself will 
the world find security. None of the Ameri- 
can stakes in Asia and Vietnam—the growth 
of convergence and interdependence, the 
cycle. of confidence, the chance for a real . 
choice—has much future if a watershed of 
coexistence—a buffer zone—cannot be em- 
placed between the two Asias. The point of 
impact is now Vietnam. Vietnam is the 
danger point now because a line of limit has 
been established in Korea, the Taiwan Straits 
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and along. much of the Himalayan Massif. 

Vietnam has long been the historic cross- 
roads of cultural, economic and military con- 
frontation in Southeast Asia. Today, there 
is no political intersection in the world where 
so many contending pressures, interests and 
concerns intermingle. Peking views it as the 
“focus of the struggle of the people of the 
‘world against United States aggression.” 
Southeast Asians see it as the verdict deter- 
mining the direction of forces for decades to 
come. 

Vietnam, together with Laos, has become 
an uncontrolled intersection and the most 
dangerous in the interacting zone from Ber- 
lin to Seoul. There is no line of limit or buf- 
fer zone serving to keep the two main forces 
apart and to regulate their interaction with- 
out collision. The volatile gap without, insu- 
lation in this confrontation of powerful in- 
tensities is the 17th Parallel and an indefin- 
able area of northern Laos. All American 
objectives in Asia and in Southeast Asia con- 
verge at this geographic point. This is the 
place to set up’ the stop line and the traffic 
signals, not only to avoid a fatal collision but 
to regulate the contending pressures. This is 
a positive concept of containment by way of 
insulating and transforming power. There is 
no other place in Southeast Asia where it 
could be done. 

Vietnam is an uninsulated crossway of high 
density and huge voltage. It first needs coun- 
terforce to stop the flow of arbitrary power 
and raw violence: Basic law and order must 
be put in place to hold back its violators. 
Once brute aggression and terrorism are re- 
strained, new international arrangements 
must be negotiated to insulate disputed areas 
against guerrilla infiltration’ or military inva- 
sion and to contain and transform into con- 


structive channels the energy of Vietnam and- 


China.. The future Asia belongs to those who 
can corner and reduce the intense fire fight 
between nationalism and communism in the 
villages, cities, regions and nations. A Viet- 
namese watershed of coexistence, founded on 
buffer zones, impartial peacekeeping forces, 
political confederation, economic exchanges, 
regional association and international guaran- 
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‘tees, , would contain the confrontation of 
power and open up possibilities for peaceful 
convergence. .- 

In a literal sense, the physical watershed 
and potential electric power grid of the far- 
flung Mekong River in Laos, Thailand, Gam- 
bodia and both Vietnams could structure the 
geopolitical framework for a broad conver- - 
gence in a new regional community. China, 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Australia and India could 


pledge their mutual respect and support. A 


“Mekong solution” could be Asia’s first really 
Asian demonstration project in convergence 
beyond containment to show the way for the 
Two Asias to close the gap on a continental 


_ scale and for the world at large, to unite the 


rich North and the poor South. A “Mekong 
solution” would, moreover, provide an indige- 
nous, palatable and workable framework for 
the realization of broad American objectives 
to a far greater extent than would the Euro- 
pean model of “neutralization” which some 
Americans mistakenly favor. . 

But there will be no watershed of coexis- 
tence nor any “Mekong solution” if South 
Vietnam collapses and the former Indochina 
falls into the hands of Hanoi. A successful 
Mao-Ho strategy of revolutionary political 
warfare to win the countryside and take over 
the cities would speedily move on, in many 
directions, after the capture of all Vietnam 
and the capitulation of the Americans. As 
the bowling pins fell, a Gommunist condo- 
minium without peaceful constructive con- 
vergence would unfold in Southeast Asia. It 
could easily result in grave consequences. for 
the United States. 

A Communist condominium would deny 
Japan her “lifeline” to Europe and the 
Middle East and her access to nearly a billion 
Asian customers. It would outflank the In- 
dian subcontinent and separate the Pacific 
communication routes from the Indian 
Ocean and the Middle East. It would open 
the road to Communist aggression by seepage 
(as I call the “war of liberation”) into Nepal, 
India, Pakistan, Malaysia, Singapore, Indo- 
nesia and Australia, In time, the United 


States would be denied essential access to the 


\ 


Southwestern Pacific and Indian ` Oceans. 
Tensions among the seven key nations of the 
Asia-Pacific region would be hard to corner. 
There would be convergence in endless vio- 
lence-making, not peace-making. Wide- 
spread restraint of freedom and much regi- 
mentation might indeed develop, even here in 
America. A neo-Maoist elite would rule all 
China—and without fear of opposition. The 
strategy of violent rural revolution would. look 
like the wave of the future to poor peasants, 
wretched slum dwellers and disheartened in- 
tellectuals in Asia, the Middle East; Africa 
and Latin America. In this grim but not 
exaggerated portent of faltering in Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia, China’s future is also at 
stake. 


THE ATTRACTION FOR CHINA 


Will China—a quarter of mankind—hold 
out her hate or‘her hand toward the rest'of 
the world? China’s outlook may well depend 
on the outcome in Vietnam. As a Chinese 
jpoet asked 1,500 years ago, “The feathers of 
the phoenix may break, but who can tame the 
soul of the dragon? China’s attitude has 
usually been one of aloof, introverted supe- 
riority, her perspective a Sinocentric world 
order, and her custom the rites of submission 
from inferiors, not’ the rules of engagement 
with equals. China has never really joined 
the world, and now acts caged and hostile to 
everyone. - The taming of China is probably 
what is most at stake in Vietnam and South- 
east-Asia. How can Peking be persuaded to 
live with ‘the world and let the world ‘live? 
Whether and how Peking will shift from the 
Maoist policy of revolutionary war on China’s 
exclusive terms to evolutionary coexistence on 
reciprocal terms is one of the big stakes in 
Vietnam. l , l 

If Ho and Mao win there, they will feel no 
incentive nor any pressure to adjust to any- 
thing or-negotiate. It will be the other way 
round. All us “barbarians” will again do the 
‘adjusting, as I- have. already suggested, .to a 
unilateral Communist convergence, notwith- 
standing the differences in style and approach 
between Hanoi and Peking. But some of the 
leaders in Hanoi and Peking might eventually 
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be induced to taper off the Vietnamese war 
and even negotiate a peaceful compromise in 
reciprocal convergence. Then the chance 
would be slightly brighter that later Chinese 
leadership might favor peaceful, rational op- 
tions in-Asian and global politics if those op- 
‘tions are sincerely and credibly held open. 
The success of Mao Tse-tung’s cardinal 
thesis, that armed peasant struggle in the 


countryside of Vietnam, and elsewhere, can . 


seize power and revolutionize Asia and a di- 
vided world, is essential to Maoist dominance 
in China. If his strategy fails in Vietnam, 
Mao and his faction will probably fade in 
China ‘and everywhere else. When younger 
and more pragmatic Chinese no longer listen 
to Chairman Mao and his “thought,” they 


ward the outside: war, contact, or isolation. 
Since the first and the’ third, while different 
in scope and impact, would each have danger- 
ous consequences: for China as a nuclear 
power and for the world at large, our stake 
lies in encouraging the post-Mao Chinese, 
insofar as we can, to choose the middle range 
of contact, coexistence and ‘cooperation in the 
national interest of the Chinese people. 

It is at this stage in China’s internal up- 
heaval that the success of limited American 
political purposes in South Vietnam could 
prove to be rather powerful persuaders for 
China. Now, just as the United States stand 
in Vietnam and Southeast Asia begins to look 
a bit hopeful, Mao’s Cultural Revolution co- 
incidentally seems to be closing the door on 
him and opening the way eventually for new 
leadership. Now,.more than ever, a steadfast 
but proportionate pursuit of the American 
purpose in Vietnam is essential. That will 
surely help persuade nationalistic pragmatists 
in China that China cannot impose her will 
on Southeast Asia or the world, that, China 
must adjust to the realities of a planetary 
society, and that China needs to join Asia and 
the world in friendly coexistence to become 
the significant viable modern nation that 
Chinese talents and energies deserve. 

If hard-pressed governments and newly 
emerging societies meanwhile hold the line in 
Southeast Asia, make good their choices of 


_will have to choose among three options to-' 


~ 
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national modernization and ‘turn the direc- 
tion of forces confidently toward Asian inter- 
dependence, a post-Mao China may opt to 
articulate with the rest of Asia, and a Pan- 
Asian cluster will slowly begin to germinate. 
But the seedbed is the slim coastline of Viet- 
nam and the inland Mekong watershed of 
Laos, Thailand and Cambodia. Together 
they will render the verdict on whether Amer- 
ican stakes are won or lost. 


MEASURED EFFORT 


These stakes may sound ained, but they 


do not imply unlimited means to reach them. 
They do not mean that the United States 
must be the. permanent policeman of Asia or 
the world, or keep pumping massive aid into 


Asia indefinitely. Indeed, unlimited objec- . 


tives sometimes are best sought by limited 
means and measured sequence. That is the 
case with Vietnam and Asia. The encour- 
agement of interdependent Asian self-reliance, 
‘initiative and power will induce some sort of 
workable coexistence to be followed by a care- 
fully-managed retraction of American power 
to replace the Asian vacuum and the Ameri- 
can overpresence. 

The judicious proportion of effort in a 
strategy related to these goals is the key at 
least to some modest achievements. The link- 
age of Vietnam, Southeast Asia and the whole 
continent in the Asian-Pacific Basin requires 
modulated and coordinated measures. It is 
time to reassess the American proportion of 
effort in Vietnam. The United States is deal- 
ing with the politics of conversion there and 
in Asia, not with a war of conquest or uncon- 
ditional surrender. Psychological and politi- 
cal factors will determine the outcome for the 
long-range convergence beyond containment. 
An extension in the American sense of time, 
the reorganization of American agencies, the 
training of American experts on Asian affairs, 
and the mixture of diplomacy and force 
should be part of a national agenda for re- 
aligning United States means in Vietnam to 
establish an effective proportion of effort. 

The most basic and most vital of American 
tools is the time frame. Deadlines and arbi- 
trary schedules will not achieve Vietnamese 
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An extended time frame of a — 
decade, for example, would be much more 
likely to bring about an acceptable truce and - 
a workable settlement between North and 
South Vietnam. ‘The establishment of some 
kind .of coexistence in a “live and let live” 
atmosphere on both sides of the nationalist- 
Communist watershed could be negotiated if 
Americans made it clear that they were pre- 
pared to take “all the time in the world” to 
see this through. Impatient haste and con- 
stant demands for instant results will only 
delay the end of aggression and the establish- 
ment of peaceful arrangements. 

But a new time sense also needs a reorien- 
tation of United States agencies and person-. 
nel for carrying out policy. A realignment of 
diplomatic, economic and military organiza- 
tions is called for to meet the requirements of 
a political struggle and military combat com- 
pletely’ different from anything the. United 
States has faced before. To implement 
United States purposes in Vietnam and Asia, 


it would seem essential to train and assign 


“for the duration” those American men and 
women who have not only professional skills 
but deep experience in dealing with the Viet- 
namese and their struggle. 

Unfortunately, the proportion of military 
effort has come to outweigh the political ata 
time when political factors require. priority. 
The high level of violence and fabulous fire 
power could now be scaled down in both 
North and South Vietnam to deal with hun- 
dreds of small targets. Crowbars do not make 
good hornet killers. Military shields around 
South Vietnam’s territorial and coastal perim- 
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Kenneth T. Young has been a specialist on 
Asia for 30 years, as student, official and 
author. From 1954 to 1958, he was Director 
of Southeast Asian Affairs in the State De- 
partment; during 1954, he attended the 
Geneva Conference on Korea and Indochina 
and was later involved with sevéral aspects of 
the 1962 Geneva Conference on Laos. Mr. 
Young served as U.S. Ambassador to Thai- 
land and as SEATO Council Representative 


‘from 1961 to 1963. 


Criticizing the United States presence in Vietnam, this author asks, “Why 


. is the United States evidently resolved to continue fighting a war which ap- 


hears politically aimless, militarily un promising and morally dubious?” 


He 


suggests that “The answer is to be found in the concern for American prestige.” 
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HE POLICIES THE UNITED STATES is 
pursuing in Vietnam are open to 
criticism on three grounds: they do 
not serve the interests of the United States; 
they run counter to American interests; and 
the United States objectives are not attain- 
able, if they are attainable at all, without un- 
reasonable moral liabilities and military risks. 

‘In order to understand the rationale under- 
lying our involvement in Southeast Asia one 
must go back to the spring of 1947 when the 
postwar policies of the United States were 
formulated and put into practice—the policy 
of containment, the Truman doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan. ‘These policies pursued 
_one single aim by different means: the con- 
tainment of communism. That aim derived 
from_two assumptions: the unlimited expan- 
sionism of the Soviet Union as a revolutionary 
power, and the monolithic direction and con- 
trol the Soviet Union exerted over the world 
Communist movement. 

These assumptions, in turn, were based on 
empirical evidence, i.e., the policies pursued 
‘by the Soviet Union at the end and in the 
immediate aftermath of the Second World 
War. The Red Army had advanced to a dis- 
tance of 100 miles east of the Rhine, and 
behind that line of military demarcation the 
Soviet Union had reduced the nations of 
East Europe to the status of satellites. Noth- 
ing by way of material power stood in the way 
of the Red Army if it were intent on taking 
over the nations of West Europe, all of which 
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had been drastically weakened by the war and: 


in some of which, such as France and Italy, 
large Communist parties were ready to make 
common cause with the “liberators” from 
the East. 

It was against this essentially traditional 
military threat that the United States policy 
of containment was devised. Thus it partook 
of the rationale which since the beginning 
of the Republic has informed the policies of 
the United States with regard to Europe: the 
maintenance or, if need be, the restoration of 
the balance of power. It was for this reason 
that the United States intervened in two 
world wars on the seemingly weaker side, and 
it was for the same reason that it embarked on 
the policy of cantaining the Soviet Union. 
The Truman doctrine, itself originally applied 
to a specific, geographically limited emergency 
concerning Greece and Turkey, transformed 
this traditional and geographically limited 
commitment into a general principle of uni- 
versal applicaticn by stipulating that the 
United States would come to the assistance of 


‘any nation threatened by Communist aggres- 


sion or subversian. 

The Marshall Plan served the purpose of 
the policy of containment in that it tried to 
make the nations of West Europe, immune 
from Communist subversion and 
enough collectively to withstand Soviet aggres- 
sion by restoring them to economic health. 
The spectacular success of the Marshal] Plan 
had intellectual -and political consequences 


“strong - 
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similar to those of the policy of containment. 
The rationale underlying. the Marshall Plan 
evolved into a general principle of American 
statecraft to be applied anywhere in the form 
of foreign aid. ; 


It is against this. background that one must ` 


consider the involvement of the United States 
in Southeast Asia. For the modes of thought 
and action growing from the specific Euro- 


pean experiences of the postwar period still ` 


dominate today the foreign policies of the 
United States, paradoxically enough not so 
much in Europe as elsewhere throughout the 
world. The Administration consistently justi- 
fies its Asian policies by analogy with its 
European experiences. The United States 
thinks of Asia in 1968 as it thought of Europe 
in 1947, and the successes of its European 
policies have become the curse of the policies 
the United States is pursuing in Asia. For 
the problems Americans are facing in Asia 
are utterly different from those they success- 
fully dealt with in Europe two decades ago, 
and the political world they were facing in 
Europe has been radically transformed. 

The active involvément of the United 
States in Southeast Asia is a response to the 
Korean War. That war was interpreted by 
the United States government as the opening 
shot in a military campaign for world con- 
quest under the auspices of the Soviet Union. 
In view of this interpretation, it was consistent 
for the United States to defend South Korea 
against the North Korean Communists, as it 
would have defended Western Europe against 
the Red Army had it stepped over the 1945 
line of. demarcation. Similarly, it was con- 
sistent for the United States to support with 
massive financial and material aid the French 
military effort to defeat the Vietnamese Com- 
munists. When France was threatened with 
defeat, in 1954, it was consistent for Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles and Admiral 
Arthur Radford, then chairing the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, to recommend that President 
Dwight Eisenhower intervene with American 
airpower on the side of France. Finally, it 
was a logical application of this policy of 
containing communism in Asia to establish 
and support an anti-Communist regime in 
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South Vietnam, after the division of the 
country in 1954. However, when the disin- 
tegration of this regime became acute 
(roughly from 1960 onward), the. United 
States continued this policy of containment 
as though the nature of world communism 
had not changed since 1950 and as though 
the political disintegration of South Vietnam 
posed for the United States an issue similar 
to the North Korean invasion of South Korea. _ 
It was at this point that our policy went 
Cu : \ 

' While it was plausible—even though it has 
proven to be historically incorrect—to attrib- 
ute the outbreak of the Korean War to a 
world-wide Communist conspiracy, there is 
no historical evidence whatsoever to interpret: 
in that manner what has happened in Viet- 
nam since 1960. The period of-history since 
Nikita Khrushchev’s denunciation of Joseph 
Stalin in 1956 has been characterized by the 
disintegration of the Communist: bloc into 
its national components, each pursuing to a 
greater or lesser degree its own particular na- 
tional policy within a common framework of 
Communist ideology and institutions. ‘The 
influence that the Soviet Union and China 
are still able to exert over Communist govern- 
ments and movements is not the automatic 
result of their common Communist character, 
but of the convergence of national interests 
and of ‘particular power relations. 


COMMUNISM IN VIETNAM 


This has always been true of the Vietnam- 
ese Communists. Many of them were na- 
tionalists: before they became Communists, 
and it was only the indifference or hostility of 
the West that made them embrace commu- 
nism. Even, under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions of war with the United States, the 
government of North Vietnam has been able 
to retain a considerable measure of indepen- 
dence -vis-à-vis both the Soviet Union and 
China by playing one off against the other. 
The Vietnamese Communists are not mere 
agents of either the Soviet Unio, or China. 
The sources of their strength and their aims 
are indigenous and must be judged. on. their 
own merits. 


~ 
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This being the case, the professed United 
States war aim, “to stop, communism” in 
South Vietnam, reveals itself as an empty 
slogan. It must be made concrete by raising 
the questions: what kind of communism is 
the United States fighting in South Vietnam? 
and what is the relationship of that commu- 
nism to the United States interest in contain- 
ing the Soviet Union and China? The answers 
to these questions reveal the unsoundness of 
American policy. The fate of communism in 
South Vietnam is irrelevant to the contain- 
ment of Soviet or Chinese communism since 
Vietnamese communism is not controlled by 
either of them. The United States fight 
against the South Vietnamese Communists is 
relevant only to its relations with South Viet- 
nam, which, even if she were governed by 
Communists, could not affect the balance of 
power in Asia. 

The instruments the United States is using 
to achieve its aim in Vietnam are three: 
“counter-insurgency’ and “nation-building” 
in the South, and the bombing of the North. 
These instruments have failed as they were 
bound to fail. 


x £ 
COUNTÈR-INSURGENCY 


_ It is to be held as an axiom, derived from 
the experience of many guerrilla wars, that a 
guerrilla war supported, or at least not ac- 
tively opposed, by the indigenous population 
cannot be won, short of the physical destruc- 
tion of that population. In the nature of 
things, the guerrilla is indistinguishable from 
the rest of the population, and in truth the 
very distinction is tenuous in a situation where 
the guerrilla is an organic element of the 
social and political structure. In such a situ- 
ation, everyone is in a sense a potential guer- 
rilla. The whole population is composed of 
full-time guerrillas, part-time guerrillas, aux- 
iliaries who feed, clothe and hide the com- 
batants, make arms, build hide-outs, and 
carry ammunition; only a minority is perma- 
nently passive or surreptitiously hostile to the 
guerrillas., ‘What the United States is facing 
in South Vietnam is a primitive nation-in- 
arms, in a war which can be won only by in- 
capacitating the total population. 
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It is for this reason that “pacification,” re- 
peated time and again for almost a decade 
under different names and auspices, has been 
a consistent failure. For it is based upon the 


. misconception that the guerrillas are an alien 


element within the indigenous population, 
who therefore can be separated from that 
population by an appropriate technique. A 
Vietnamese village is pacified only when all 
the men capable of bearing arms are either 
dead or driven away and prevented from re- 
turning. The last condition is impossible. to 
achieve. Thus many villages have been 
“pacified” time and again, only to fall back 
under guerrilla control when the military 
occupation was relaxed. 

In Vietnam, what makes “counter-insur- 
gency” so futile an undertaking is the differ- 
ence between the motivation of the guerrillas 
and that of the professional army fighting 
them. No professional army could have with- 
stood the punishment Americans have in- 
flicted on the South Vietnamese guerrillas 
since the beginning of 1965. It is for this 
reason that United States military leaders 
have said repeatedly that the Viet Cong were 
on the verge of collapse, as they would have 
been were they professional soldiers. But, 
like the Spanish and Tyrolian guerrillas fight- 
ing the armies of Napoleon, they are fanatical 
protagonists of an ideal—social revolution-or 
national survivai or both—and they will die 
rather than admit defeat. Against them 
fights a professional army which does its duty 
efficiently as well as courageously and uses 
“coufiter-Insurgency” as a mechanical con- 
trivance, a particular kind of military tactic 
with which to fight “unorthodox” war. How- 
ever, guerrilla war is-not just “unorthodox” 
in the technical, tactical sense, but different 
in quality from traditional war; hence, it can- 
not be “won” in the traditional sense. 


THE POLITICAL WAR 


The United States government recognizes 
implicitly the truth of this analysis when it 
maintains that there are two wars in South 
Vietnam—a military war and a political war 
—-and that victory in the latter will be de- 
cisive, In order to win that political war, 
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the United States has embarked on a massive 
program of political, social and economic re- 
construction in South Vietnam. It is the 
purpose of that program to establish the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam as a new focus 
that will attract the loyalties of the large mass 
of South Vietnamese who are indifferent to 
either side, as well as the disenchanted sup- 
porters of the Viet Cong. This program is up 
against three obstacles which, in the aggre- 
gate, appear insurmountable. 

First, the government of South Vietnam is 
a military government and has remained so 
in spite of the democratic gloss which care- 
fully circumscribed and managed elections 


- have tried to put on it. The foundation of . 


the government’s power is the army, both 
in terms of the administrative structure and 
of what thére 1s of loyal support. Yet the 
army is regarded by large masses of the popu- 
lation not as the expression of the popular 
will but as its enemy. This is so because of 


the oppressive behavior of the army toward — 


the peasants and, more particularly, because 
there is reportedly no officer in the South 
Vietnamese army above the rank of lieutenant 
- colonel who- did not fight on the side of the 
French against his own people. 

Second, this impression of an army fighting 
against its own people is reinforced by the 
massive presence of foreign armed forces 
without whom neither that army nor the 


government it supports could survive. Re-- 


gardless of -professed and actual American in- 
tention, the United States military presence, 
with its destructive economic, social and moral 
results for South Vietnam, appears to an ever- 
increasing number of South Vietnamese as an 
evil to be eliminated at any price. Thus our 


massive visible-support for the government - 


of South Vietnam, while indispensable and, 
in good measure, because it is indispensable, 
discredits that government in the eyes of the 
people of South Vietnam. ` - 

Finally, the -hoped-for radical change in 
political loyalties requires radical social, eco- 
nomic and political reforms, especially with 
regard to the distribution of land. The 
achievement of such reforms has indeed 
earned the Viet’Gong the allegiance of large 


~ 
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masses of peasants. Both in its composition 
and policies, the government of South Viet- 
nam represents the interests of a small group 
of absentee land owners and members of the 
urban upper middle class who would lose 
their economic, social and political privileges 
were that government really trying to counter 
the social revolution of the Viet Cong with 
radical social reforms of its own. The United 
States is facing here the same dilemma which 
has frustrated its foreign aid policies through- 
out the world, more particularly in the Alli- . 
ance for Progress: it is trying to achieve radi- 
cal social reforms through the instrumentality 
of governments which have a vital interest 
in the preservation of the status quo. 

The universally recognized weaknesses of ` 
the government of South Vietnam—corrup- 


‘tion, inefficiency, apathy, lack of public spirit; 


low military performance, a staggering: deser- 
tion rate—result irremediably from the nature 
of that government. They are not to be 
remedied by’ American appeals to the South 
Vietnamese government to do more for the 
country or to let the South Vietnamese army 
take over a larger share of the fighting and 
pacification. A government imposed on an 
unwilling or at best.indifferent people by a 
foreign power to defend the status quo against 
a national and social revolution is by dint 
of its very nature precluded from doing what 
Americans expect it to do: That nature 
dooms all efforts at politically effective recon- 
struction. A 


- 


BOMBING OF THE NORTH 

The third policy the United States is pur- 
suing in Vietnam is the bombing of the North, 
to win the war in the South by interdicting 
the influx of men and materiel from the 
North, and to force the government of North 
Vietnam to the conference table by making 
it too costly for it to continue the war. Both 
purposes der#@ from a faulty perception of 


reality. The United States assumes that what 


it faces in South Vietnam is the result of 
foreign aggression and that there would be no 
unmanageable trouble in the South if only, 
in Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s often re- 
peated phrase, North Vietnam would leave 


her neighbor alone. It follows logically from 
this assumption that internal peace could be 
restored to South Vietnam if one could in- 
sulate South Vietnam from’ the North- or 
. compel the North to cease her assistance to 
the South. However, this assumption does 
not square with historic reality. 


SOUTHERN ROOTS OF WAR 


The roots of the trouble are in the South. 
They were deeply embedded in the nature of 
the Diem regime, which combined a fierce 
nationalism with a totalitarian defense of the 
economic and social status quo. Nobody 
doubts that the government of North Vietnam 
welcomed and aided and abetted the progres- 
sive disintegration of the Diem regime. But 

-it did not cause it, nor was its support re- 
sponsible for the Viet Cong’s success. When, 


at the beginning of 1965, the government of . 


. South Vietnam was close to defeat at the 
hands of the Viet Gong, according to official 
estimates 90 per cent of the Viet Cong wea- 
pons were of American origin and the annual 
infiltration from the North amounted to no 
more than a few thousand men, mostly of 
Southern origin. . Only a total of a few 
hundred were regulars of the North Viet- 
namese army. 


Consequently, the war could not be won by — 


bombing the North even if the bombing were 
more effective. 


... [What would happen [asks General Maxwell 
Taylor] if Hanoi were suddenly to disappear? 
Suppose everything of value in the North were 
destroyed; we would still have over 200,000 
armed guerrillas in South Vietnam who would 
have to be accounted for in some way. For food 
they could live off the land without supplies from 
the North. If they avoided contact with large 

`- military forces, they could husband their weapons 

_ and ammunition stocks and maintain for a long 
time a low level of sustained depredations and 
terrorist activity. If they were determined to 
carry on the war, if their morale did not collapse 
at this disaster in the North, they could conceiv- 

~ ably remain in action for the next ten years, or 
the next twenty years, and we might still be tied 
down by this vast guerrilla force. 


The situation would be no different jf the 


1 Responsibility and T (New York: Har- 
per and Row, 1967), p. 38. 
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government of North Vietnam were suddenly 
to collapse and to sign our peace terms.on the 
dotted line. Who would impose these terms 
on the Viet Cong, who have not been de- 
feated in the field and who continue to draw 
on the support or at least the indifference of 
large masses of the indigenous population? 
It is precisely because we have been unable 
to win the war in the South that we continue 
to assume that the source of the war is in the 
North and that victory can be won by bomb- 
ing the North. However, the day is close at 
hand when everything that appears to be 
worth bombing will have been bombed and 
the war in the South will still not be won. 
The next logical step will be the invasion of 


_North Vietnam; for if North Vietnam is re- 


sponsible for the war, then the conquest of - 
North Vietnam will end the war. While it - 
will not accomplish that end, it will conjure 
up the likelihood of a United States military, 


- confrontation with the Soviet Union or China 


or both. The Soviet Union has assured the 
United States that it will not stand idly by 


‘while the government of North Vietnam is 


destroyed, and China has made it clear that 
she will intervene, as she did in the Korean 
War, when a hostile army approaches her > 
frontiers. i 


A LOSING ENTERPRISE 


However, if the war in the South lasts long 
enough, the United States has a good chance 
of winning it. The United States is not likely 
to win the war in the traditional way by 
breaking the enemy’s-will to resist, but rather 
by killing so many enemies that there is no 
one left to resist. Killing in war has tradi- 
tionally been a means to a psychological end. 
In this war, killing becomes an end in 
itself. The physical elimination of the enemy 
and victory become synonomous. Hence, the 
“body count,’ however fictitious in itself, is 
the sole measure of our success. 

No civilized nation can wage such a war 
without suffering incalculable moral damage. 
This damage is particularly grave since the 
nation can realize no plausible military or 
political benefit which could. Justify this killing - 
for killing’s sake... And it is le pain- 
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ful for a nation like the United States— 
. founded_as a novel experiment in government, 
morally superior to those that preceded it— 
which has throughout its history thought of 
itself as performing a uniquely beneficial mis- 
sion not only for itself but for all mankind. 
Why, then, is the United States evidently 
resolved to continue fighting a war which 
appears politically aimless, militarily un- 
promising and morally dubious? The answer 
is to be found in the concern for American 
prestige. If the United States should leave 
Vietnam without having won a victory, so it 
is argued, the credibility of its commitments 
throughout the world would suffer; Com- 
munist revolutions throughout the world 


would be encouraged, and the reputation of ` 


American invincibility would be impaired. 


CONTAINING CHINA 


Not only does the containment of Vietnam- 
ese communism not further the interests of 
the United States but, paradoxical as it may 
seem, it is even detrimental] to those interests. 
The United States has a legitimate interest 
in the containment of China and its involve- 
ment in Vietnam is frequently explained in 
terms of this interest. But Vietnamese na- 
tionalism has been for a millenium a barrier 
to the expansion of Chinese power into South- 
east Asia. There is no patriotic Vietnamese, 
North or, South, Communist or non-Com- 
munist, Buddhist or Catholic, who does not 


regard China as the hereditary enemy of Viet- _ 


nam. Yet to the degree that the United 
States weakens Vietnam as a national entity 
through the destruction of her human and 
material resources, it creates a political, mili- 
tary and social vacuum into which either the 
United States must move in virtual perma- 
nence or into which either the Soviet Union 
or China will move. 

What about American prestige? Its de- 
cline because of the liquidation of United 
States involvement in Vietnam is a matter for 
speculation; its drastic decline by virtue of the 
involvement is a matter of fact. In the eyes of 
most of the world, the most powerful nation 
on earth is trying to force a nation of primi- 
tive peasants into submission by the massive 
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use of all the modern means of mass destruc- 
tion (with the exception of biological and 
nuclear weapons) and it is unable either to 
win or to liquidate that war. The champion 
of the “free world” is protecting the people of 
South Vietnam from communism by destroy- 
ing them. And in the process, the world is 
moved closer and closer to an unwinnable 
war with China, if not to the cataclysm of 
nuclear war. This is the image which the 
United States presents today to most of the 
outside world; in consequence its prestige has 
never been so low. 

If the United States were to liquidate the 
war, the damage to its prestige would at 
least In some measure be repaired. The 
United States would show that it is wise and 
strong’enough to admit a mistake and cor- 
rect it. The liquidation of the misadventure 
need not affect its future policies. Commit- 
ments are not entered into or honored by way 
of precedent, nor do precedents initiate revo- 
lutions. For better or for worse, history does 
not operate like the Supreme Court of the 
United States (and even the Supreme Court 
has been known to disregard precedent for 
reasons of principle and prudence). 

What the argument about prestige really 
amounts to is a concern for the prestige not of 
the United States but of those who are re- 
sponsible for its involvement in Vietnami But 
those who are responsible for, the, straits in 
which the nation finds itself today should bear 
the consequences of their ideological blindness 


and political and military miscalculations. 


They ought not to ask the nation to suffer for 
their false pride. 
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As the war expanded after 1964, the most important issue of political de- 
bate in South Vietnam “. . ..was the question of possible negotiations, deescala- 
. an almost universal Vietnamese corre- 
lation: of the United States presence with the other topics of debate such as 


tion and peace.’ There evolved “. . 


inflation, corruption and retention of power by the military.” 


This specialist 


concludes that, “In short, the United States role has become the major political 


issue in South Vietnam.” 


Politics in South Vietnam 


By CHARLES A. JOINER 
Chairman, Department of Political Science, Temple University 


N INEVITABLE PART of the modus 

- operandi for each South Vietnam- 

ese government since the fall of 

Ngo Dinh Diem has been a promise to expand 
its base of support, to provide for the assem- 
bling of a body to declare some version of rep- 
resentative government, and to conduct some 
form of plebiscite(s) to ratify a new political 
system. In short, each regime since 1963 has 
professed a desire to obtain “legitimacy” for 
a succeeding one. ‘The national elections of 
1967 brought to power the first regime in four 
years that claimed it intended to remain as 
the government. Operating under a constitu- 
tion written by an elected Constituent Assem- 
bly and directed nationally by a popularly 
elected executive and bicameral legislative 
body and locally by elected provincial, village 
and hamlet councils, the new government 
could make greater formal claim to “legiti- 


1 Official statistics on these elections are pro- 
vided in Public Administration Bulletin Vietnam, 
No. 38 (Saigon: AID, June 1, 1967) and in “The 
Presidential Election,” Vietnam Report (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Embassy of Vietnam, September, 1967). 
Analysis of the 1965 and 1966 elections is found in 
“South Vietnam: ‘Struggle’ Politics and the Bigger 
War,” by John C. Donnell-and Charles A. Joiner, 
Asian Survey (January, 1967), pp. 53-68. ` 

2The tradition of government by personality, 
together with the importance of face-saving, gives 
rise to many cases of conflict between groups.” 
Nghiem Dang, Vietnam: Politics and Public Ad- 
ministration (Honolulu: East-West Center Press, 
1966), p. 366. 


macy” than any ruling group since the be- 
ginning of the French colonial era. ` _ 

Despite this formal legitimacy, the dra- 
matic electoral processes’ during 1965-1967 
displayed again that there is no majority 
group in South Vietnam. Politics was char- 
acterized by factionalism, lack of. cohesion, 
temporary and shifting expedient group align- 
ments, personalized and basically non-ideol- 
ogically oriented political organizations, and 
generally incompatible interests? __ 

The numerous deep-seated divisions of 
political interests were manifested overtly and 


-were even reinforced by the September and 
_ October, 1967, elections, particularly in elec- 
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tions for the National Assembly. No party 
could claim a majority in either house. Cath- 
olics were over-represented in the Senate as 
were Northerners and advocates of a hard 
line toward Hanoi and the National Libera- 
tion Front (N.L.F.).. The Farmer-Labor- 
Soldier party of General Tran Van Don and 
Dang Van Sung, supported by the powerful 
Vietnamese Labor Confederation of Tran 
Quoc Buu, was the closest to a national slate, 
including not only military and civilian mem- 
bers but also sect and highlander members. 
Militant Buddhists were unrepresented as a 
group in the upper house because their slates 
were invalidated, leading to criticism of the 
Senate as an institution for advancing the 
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old Can Lao political party of Ngo Dinh Nhu. 
At least one-fourth of the senators were 
former Can Lao members. The potentially 


significant All Vietnam party led by Nguyen 


Ngoc Linh failed to elect any of its three 
Senate slates. 

In the House, for which there were 1,140 
candidates, there developed a fairly true pos- 
_ture of the power matrix in South Vietnam. 
Regions elected legislators representative of 


the local dominant group. The urban areas. 


displayed independence of the regime, electing 
militant Buddhists, a Trotskyite and known 


leaders. Buddhist members from the militant ° 


element had approximately the same number 
as the Catholics, perhaps a fair national 
sample of comparative strength. Southerners, 
including some supporters of Tran Van 
Huong and other civilian presidential candi- 
dates, together with sect members, gained a 
respectable percentage. General Don’s party 
elected about as many as other interests, and 
the military and bureaucracy were amply 
represented. Although the age group aver- 
aged under 40, experienced politicians-ad- 
ministrators, including Constituent Assembly 
members, ex-province chiefs and provincial 
counsellors, were elected in respectable num- 
bers.? Thus, the national elections provid- 
ing a “legitumate” representative body once 
again brought forward the traditional range 
of disparate interests. In all probability the 
least likely section of the constitution to be 
implemented remains Article 100, encourag- 


ing “progress toward a two-party system.” — 


The politics of religion, regional politics, 
ethnic politics and military vs. civilian politics 
have been perpetuated. 

The Catholic revival was tied to a Diemist 
return to the political arena, despite Buddhist 
demands for a pogrom against Gan Lao 
adherents, sometimes based on actual past 
grievances and sometimes based on specific 
political contingencies. Reprisals occurred at 
all levels, some severe and many only pro 
forma. But the numbers and the importance 


8 Washington Post, October 24, 1967. Average 
. age for the 117 members elected to the Constituent 
Assembly was 40, while the average was 49 for the 
members of the 984 elected village councils, | 
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of the personages drawn by Ngo Dinh Nhu 
into the Gan Lao, in addition to the secrecy 
of many of its activities, meant that an honest, 
comprehensive attack on all members of the 
old political party would eliminate a high per- 
centage of the Vietnamese elite. In the mili- 
tary, in the bureaucracy and in many impor- 
tant groups, the Can Lao members continued 
to exercise their duties in middle-level and 
top-level positions. Although many were not 
Catholic, a true pogrom would have been 
viewed, no doubt accurately, as an anti-Cath- 
olic gesture. Certainly many important mili- 
tary leaders removed in 1964 and 1965 were 
the victims of attempts to meet Buddhist re- 
quests for steps against Catholic influence., 

By 1966, however, the government needed 
allies badly. The Buddhist unrest eventually 
led Premier Nguyen Gao Ky to try to gain 
support among Catholics. A number of im- 
portant imprisoned persons were released, and 
large numbers gained their freedom as thè 
government appealed directly to the Catholic 
hierarchy. Governmental appointments sup- 
plemented this appeal. In the Center region, 
Catholic groups had worked closely with fac- 
tions of either the V.N.Q.D.D. (Vietnamese 
Nationalist party) or the Dai Viet (another 
major party) in opposition to Buddhist con- 
trol. Small Catholic “armies” had given 
village protection and had given aid to “mili- 
tary’ forces of the older ‘parties. In the 
Center, an attempt had been made by Bud- 
dhist “struggle” groups to eliminate Catholic 
rivals. The isolation of these Catholics from 
the social-political fabric of the remainder of 
the nation increased, and Father Hoang 
Quynh’s militant Catholic group’s programs 
to bring refugees to Southern Catholic com- 
munities simultaneously reinforced the “bloc” 
nature of the groups and intensified their iso- 
lation. 

In the 1967 Senate races, the “bloc” ele- 
ment. was decisive. Unlike the divided 
Buddhists and sects, Catholic cohesion re- 
sulted in “delivered” votes favoring a North- 
ern Catholic slate led by Nguyen Van Huyen, 
a Southern Catholic slate led by Nguyen Gia 
Hien of the Catholic Greater Union Force 
and slates of former Diemist officials. “In the 


Senate race, where 48 slates (480 candidates) 
ran for six slots (60 senators), the ability of 
the Catholics as an electoral force in South 
Vietnam became apparent. Where numbers 
of candidates ran nation-wide, as in the presi- 
dential and Senate races, victory could go to 
tickets receiving a relatively small plurality. 
Because the Catholics could claim an organi- 
zation perhaps second only to the government- 
military organization, they not only could 
provide blocs of votes but could be certain 
of high turnouts and of an electorate informed 
enough to make appropriate selections from 
among the numerous ballots (each voter re- 
ceived 59 ballots and selected 7). Such a 
manifestation of power assured the Catholic 
interest a significant voice through “A Social 
Democratic, National Union” bloc in the 
Senate and also further alerted and reinforced 
perceptions of other interests (particularly 
militant Buddhists) to what they considered 
a serious political threat. 


THE BUDDHISTS 


Split internally from the inception of the 
Buddhist revitalization movement in the 
1950’s, though less divided than they had 
been historically, the Buddhists had a moment 
of unity and glory in 1963 in the anti-Ngo 
period—-although important sects refused to 
join with the militant elements even then and 
important segments of their ranks split follow- 
ing Nhu’s pagoda raids in August, 1963. 
From the fall of Diem until the struggle 
movement was forcefully squashed in the 
summer of 1966, the so-called United Bud- 
dhist Church (U.B.C.) presented a facade of 
unity. In reality, internal disputes weakened 
the Buddhist interest after 1963. Centrist 
elements under Thich Tri Quang, Northern 
elements under Thich Tam Chau, and South- 
ern elements under Thich Thien Hoa could 
not form a single force. Tri Quang and Tam 
Chau differed on strategy and tactics; ‘both 
disagreed with important Southern and lay 
elements surrounding Mai Tho Truyen who, 
early in the post-Diem period, had split for- 
mally with the U.B.C. Questions of personal 
power, of relationship with the South Viet- 
namese government (G.V.N.), of possible re- 


factional fight. 
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lationships with the N.L.F., were never re- 
solved. : 
Though publicly accepting the struggle 
movement’s intention of toppling the Thieu- 
Ky government in 1966, Tam ~ Chau 
approached this clash with no enthusiasm and 
provided very questionable cooperation. 
After its humiliating defeat by the govern- 
ment in 1966, the U.B.C. withdrew from the 
political arena, joined with Father Quynh in 
opposing participation in the Constituent 
Assembly elections, and proceeded to destroy 
the last vestiges of unity in a bitter internal 
Recouping somewhat, Tam 
Chau received a cnarter from the government 
recognizing his own organization as the offi- 
cial Buddhist group in South Vietnam, ob- 
tained control of the Vien Hoa Dao, and even 
appointed his own senior patriarch. Tri 
Quang was forced to change tactics and 
publicly criticized Thieu as a Catholic aiding 
a man who had betrayed Buddhism. 
Recognizing the fallacy of a tactic of non- 
involvement in the electoral processes he had 
initially demanded, the militant Buddhist 
leader, Tri Quang, presented slates for the 
Senate. The militant Buddhists found their 
slates disqualified and were not in a position 
to make those disqualifications the cause of 
a violent political struggle as they would have 
earlier. A number of presidential candidates, 
particularly Truong Dinh Dzu, did take issue 
during the campaign with Thieu because he 
recognized the Tam Chau group. And Tri 
Quang, recognizing that Duong Van Minh 
could not be a candidate, flirted with support 
of Tran Van Huong and finally supported 
Phan Khac Suu. A Minh candidacy, 
backed by Tri Quang, together with the gen- 
eral’s over-all popularity and his Southern and 
military support, might possibly have won the 
election. The support for Suu did permit 
him to carry Hue, Danang, and Thua Thien 
Province and to cut deeply into the vote for 
Huong in a number of provinces. Tri 
Quang’s post-election stance proved both his 
loss of significant numbers of followers and his 
continued ability to represent a political force 
that cannot be ignored. He could not greatly 
influence the legislative assembly in its rulings 
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on the validity of the election. Yet his open 
opposition at a time when the civilian candi- 
dates were claiming fraud and his siege, 
anticlimactic as it was, before Independence 
Palace did enhance his position vis-à-vis Tam 
‘Chau and persuaded the government to vali- 
date his adherent? candidacy for the House 
—an action that permitted the militant Bud- 
dhists to gain over a dozen seats in the 137- 
member lower body, including representatives 
from Hue, Danang and Saigon. However, 
the militant Buddhists continued to emphasize 
struggle against opposition interests through 
means other than the newly-formed political 
institutions. 


THE SECTS 


The political role of the Cao Dai and Hoa 
Hao sects has increased greatly since the fall 
of Diem. Each succeeding government has 
attempted to gain support from the Western 
provinces by appeals to Cao Dai and Hoa 
Hao luminaries. An Giang: and Chau Doc 
provinces have Hoa Hao civil leadership and 
vestiges of military leadership as well. In 
those sections where the sects are strong, 
given a free hand they are at least a match 
for the N.L.F. in terms of creating a political 
organization capable of engulfing entire 
populations. Unlike the N.L.F., however, 
the sects have never been able to exert disci- 
pline. The result, inevitably, has been di- 
visions supporting either individual leaders or 
sub-sects. In addition, in the explosive and 
always potentially separatist region of Cochin- 
china, the sects’ potential for insisting on 
autonomy in many functional areas, including 
the military sphere, has always been a source 
of fear in Saigon. But the central govern- 
ment-has learned that the sects can be a most 
troublesome foe unless their minimum re- 
quirements are met. Diem made the fatal 
mistake of attempting to rule the sect areas 
and population by central regime appointees, 
disregarding their customs, religion and 
leadership. Even today there is no thorough 
documentation concerning each aspect of the 


4 Douglas Pike, Viet oe (Gambridge, Mass.: 
M.I.T. Press, 1966), Ch. 
5 Saigon Post, July 27, 1967. 
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evolution of rebellion in South Vietnam, but 
one fact of the pre-N.L.F. (i.e., pre-1960) 
framework for insurrection was that it was 
primarily a Cochinchinese phenomenon and 
that the main early bodies of forces in. insur- 
rection were Cao Dai and Hoa Hao.* 

In an attempt to consolidate the gains of 
post-Diem sect ralliés and to placate the 
sects (whose numbers probably are today a 
majority of the Cochinchinese population), 


important sect personages were included in 


governments and in national councils begin- 
ning with Duong Van Minh’s 1963 regime. 
In the 1966 Constituent Assembly elections, 
Cao Dai and Hoa Hao provinces delivered 
the votè for their candidates as they did again 
a year later in the House elections. A solid 
bloc vote in the sect areas nearly brought to 
victory in sixth place a Gao Dai-Hoa Hao 
Senate slate led by Phan Ba Cam. The mili- 
tary ticket bargained hard among sect leaders 
and thereby ran well in the presidential race. 
in sect areas. General Thieu, in fact, had 
planned to have Trinh Quoc Khanh, of the 
Hoa Hao Social Democratic party, as his vice- 
presidential running mate before a compro- 
mise ticket was worked out with Nguyen Cao 
Ky. The military ticket did not gain sect 
sympathy by the invalidation of the presiden- 
tial ticket of Hoang Chu Ngoc, the “Secretary 
General of the Gao Dai Church,” ‘because his 
76-year old running mate had not performed 
military service. Truong Dinh Dzú had built 
an organization in the west and received im- 
portant Tan Dai Viet (even among segments 
of the military) and sect votes and perhaps 
N.L.F. votes as well, even carrying the Cao 
Dai Tay Ninh Province stronghold. Suu, 
Huong and Ha Thuc Ky also greatly split 
the presidential votes in the provinces domi- 
nated by the sects. Thus the sects viewed 
generally as an anachronism in the mid-1950’s 
once again are playing an important role in 
Vietnamese politics. Like other interests, 
they cannot present a solid force against their 
opponents. 


REGIONAL POLITICS 
Although a vital political issue, the signifi- 
cance of each of the three regional interests 


? 
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is often more apparent than real. Stereotypes 
for each region are universally known among 
the Vietnamese. Common educational and 
cultural backgrounds and experiences since 
the beginning of the Indochina War have to 
some extent reinforced a certain particularis- 
tic orientation among the elite from each re- 
gion. Diem placed an Annamese and Tonki- 
nese elite in positions where a great deal of 
political and economic power could be denied 
to the Cochinchinese. This situation was of 
considerable relevance during the initial 
period of insurgency. And the high percent- 
age of Catholics among the Northern and 
Centrist.groups hardly lessened the assumed 
discrimination. 

Except for the government of Duong Van 
Minh, the non-Southern texture of the re- 
gimes has remained a subject of political con- 
troversy. The issue was dramatized in 1966 
when Southern cabinet members threatened 
a mass resignation. Prior to this threat, the 
importance of the Southern group for govern- 
mental viability was made even more appar- 
ent by its support of the regime in its en- 
counter with the basically Centrist Buddhist 
struggle movement. Though Premier Ky 
eventually responded with several ministerial 
slots as'a quid pro quo, he did so only after 
_the Southern forces threatened withdrawal of 
support and not as a token of gratitude for 
assisting him to remain in power. 

With the arrangement made for a set of 
electoral steps during 1966-1967, the South- 
_ ern forces began to plan for an enlargement 

of their political power. Southern separatist 
Tran Van Van’s appointment:as chairman of 
the People-Military Council was an impor- 
tant step. The Constituent Assembly pro- 


6 Charles A. Joiner, “Organization Theory of 
‘Revolutionary Warfare,’ Vietnam Perspectives 
(February, 1967), pp. 15—34. 

™The New York Times, September 15, 1967. 
Also: Denis Warner, “The NLF’s New Program,” 
The Reporter (October 5, 1967), pp. 23-30. A 
careful evaluation of possible steps toward a N.L.F.- 
G.V.N. rapprochement is presented by: Robert 
Shaplen in “Viet Nam: Crisis of Indecision,” For- 
eign Affairs (October, 1967), pp. 95-110; Ithiel 
de Sola Pool in “Political Alternatives to the Viet 
Cong,” Asian Survey (August, 1967), pp. 555-566; 
and Josiah Lee Auspitz in “The Realities of Viet- 
nam: An Alternative for Republicans” (a Ripon 
Forum research paper, September, 1967). 


vided a forum for Southern demands. Due to 
the varied interests which were more or less 
sympathetic to the Southern position—e.g:, 
the sects, the Southern Buddhist Association, 
and a host of individual governmental, mili- 
tary, economic and student leaders—there was 
never any possibility for the creation of a 
significant Cochinchinese bloc. In the 1967 
presidential election, the number of candi- 
dates (11 tickets), the competing civilian or- 
ganizations in the South (particularly those 
of Dzu, Suu, Huong, Ha Thuc Ky), the solid 
Thieu-Ky organization and the ability of the 
military candidates’ representatives;to bargain 
for support of important Southern provincial 
leaders, and the role of the sects as a separate 
set of Southern farces, effectively neutralized 
the Cochinchinese as a national electoral 
force. The Southerners’ position in the 
House, elected by districts at the province 
level, is numerically better than in the Senate. 
But their power position even in the House 
is dissipated. i 

Because of the nature of succeeding gov- 
ernments in Souta Vietnam and because of 
the evolution of forces involved in carrying 
out the insurgency, a number of important 
Cochinchinese have been proceeding toward 
implementation of a “Southern” political 
solution to the war. Tran Van Van’s role 
in this remains obscure, but his assassination 
and that of Nguyen Ngoc An (a Cao Dai 
leader from Tay Ninh supporting Huong) 
led to speculation that extensive Southern 
elements have worked further toward attain- 
ment of this program than is openly recog- 
nized. Unquestionably, the N.L.F. leadership 
has had to contend with Southern chauvinism 
at least as much as the Saigon government; 
the People’s Revolutionary party (P.R.P.) is 
a Tonkinese apparatus to provide discipline 
and increasing organizational control in the 
face of Southern tendencies toward auton- 
omy. The 1967 N.L.F. platform explicitly 
opts for a “national union democratic gov- 
ernment” comprised of Southern interests. 
Tran Hoai Nam, N.L.F. delegate in Algiers, 
explained the new program by stating “the 
question of South Vietnam must be solved by 
the South Vietnamese themselves.” 
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Presidential candidates, including Dzu, 
.Huong and Suu, emphasizing the necessity 
for some steps toward peace, did not formally 
articulate the Southern solution. Because 
any plan for peace that involved only Hanoi 
could not provide a guarantee against the 
continuation of maquis Southern forces and 
of rival local governments, advocates of the 
Southern solution insist they can bring peace 
and eliminate unwanted Tonkinese interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Cochinchinese of every 
political persuasion. The difficulty, however, 
remains that the Southern solution would 
actually be a Cochinchinese solution and 
neither the Northerners nor the Centrists are 
prepared to abdicate their political elite posi- 
tions above or below the 17th Parallel. The 
new regime is still dominated by non-South- 
erners and as such its legitimacy is unlikely 
to be accepted without question by the South- 
.ern forces. Appointment of a Southerner, 
Nguyen -Van Loc, as prime minister did not 
alter this situation. 


ETHNIC POLITICS 

Ethnic politics has become increasingly 
significant. Special provisions were made for 
the Khmer population, for example, in the 
Constituent Assembly election and in local 
elections. In addition, recognizing their 
electoral potential, the military presidential 
ticket made campaign commitments concern- 
ing political and economic improvements for 
both the Khmers and the economically im- 
portant Chinese group that has been dis- 
criminated against since the early part, of the 
Diem period. However, the most potentially 
politically disruptive ethnic group remained 
the indigenous non-Vietnamese -highlanders. 

The tribal population of the Central Viet- 
namese Highlands had been formally ex- 
cluded from national politics until the 1966 
elections for the Constituent Assembly. Prior 
8 A_provocative analysis of the politics of the 
-highlands during the First Indochina War is John 
T. McAlister’s “Mountain Minorities and the Viet 
Minh: A Key to the Indochina War,” in Southeast 
Asian Tribes, Minorities and Nations, edited by 
Peter Kunstadter (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1967), pp. 771-844. 

® Charles A. Joiner, “Administration and Politi- 


cal Warfare in the Highlands,” Vietnam Perspec- 
fives (November, 1965), pp. 19-37. 


to this point, the governments of Hue, Hanoi 
and Saigon had followed programs for han- 
dling a problem area rather than for accom- 
modating the interests of the numerous tribal 
groups and communities. The exception had 
been the Viet Minh who had worked closely 
with and relied heavily upon the Tho and 
other important highland groups in Tonkin.’ 
Diem, in effect, had reversed a French policy | 
policy of inclusion of montagnards in the gov- 
ernment and administration of the highlands, 
excluding them from most forms of involve- 
ment in the politics of their own region. + 
Efforts to mobilize support in the highlands 
first by the Viet Minh, then by the N.LF., 
and eventually by the United States Special 
Forces, brought highland politics into the na- 
tional political picture even prior to` the 
downfall of .the Ngo family. Ever since 
1963, the highlands have remained a bed of 
political unrest. The Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (D.R.V.N.) has reactivated Viet 


= Minh maquis and has shifted the burden of 


the Vietnamese war from the Mekong Delta 
to the highland area and to the coastal areas 
having access to the highlands. 

Caught in the middle in a Vietnamese 
affair, the tribesmen were forced to take 
sides? Those elements opting for an anti- 
N.L.F. stance did so only under understand- 
ings with the United States Special Forces. 
However, increasingly the tribesmen de- 
manded a voice in political and administra- 
tive highland affairs in return for their co- 
operation. Although tentatively agreeing to 
the concept of attention to tribal interests, 
both directly and indirectly the Saigon gov- 
ernment acted to prevent not only separatist 
activities but all actions geared toward tribal 
control of highland affairs. Inevitably, in 
view of the mobilization of forces and the 
conflicting counter-demands, political move- | 
ments gained credence, demanding various 
degrees of autonomy. 

The most important tribal political move- 
ment, the Front for the Liberation of Op- 
pressed Peoples (FULRO), led by Y Bham, 
expedited its demands through organization 
to pressure both the Americans and Saigon. 
In 1964 and in 1965, FULRO directed abor- 


tive revolts, relying primarily upon forces in 
Special Forces camps, withdrew allegiance 
and rallied again to the regime. G.V.N. 
promises proved less than exacting commit- 
ments. Y Bham, operating usually. from 
Cambodia, reached agreements only to see 
them thwarted, on occasion by commitment 
of the South Vietnamese army (A.R.V.N.) 
against FULRO forces. 

Although creating a Commissariat for 
Highland Affairs under Paul Nur, and taking 
a number of steps to appease highlander de- 
mands, the Ky government displayed little 
sympathy with the FULRO program. The 
warlord nature of II Corps command did 
little to improve the government's position. 
Nonetheless, in 1966, constructive action was 
finally taken toward involving tribal groups 
legally in national politics. Special provision 
was made for the election of tribal representa- 
tives to the Constituent Assembly. An in- 
crease in tribesmen at the National Institute 
of Administration, the establishment of 
boarding schools, special provisions for high 
school and college entrance, and participa- 
tion in village council elections were evidence 
of increased regard for the tribal demands. 
Ky, in fact, made an extensive set of commit- 
ments during the presidential campaign. 
Representation in the House was assured, a 
Nung and a Djerai were elected to the Senate, 
a special Ethnic Council (two-thirds of its 
membership elected by the ethnic minorities) 
and civil rights were guaranteed by the new 
constitution, and a so-called bill of rights was 
proclaimed August 27. Corps II was safely 
delivered to the Thieu-Ky ticket on Sep- 
tember 3. 

With the initiation of a new structure of 
government for South Vietnam, tribal inter- 
ests were provided with more legal protections 
and with more formal legal and political 
avenues of access to government policy- 
making for their representatives. Eventually, 
the tribesmen may also elect their own prov- 
ince chiefs as provided in the constitution, 
although province chiefs throughout South 
Vietnam are to be appointed by the President 
during his first four-year term. Responding 
to Ky’s pledges, large numbers of FULRO 
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adherents have once again rallied and Y 


Bham himself promised to return once he was 
assured of the legitimacy of implementation 
of commitments and constitutional provisions. 
Nonetheless the tribal groups are far from a 
united force, despite the increasing impor- 
tance of FULRO, and the N.L.F. will attempt 
to capitalize upon any G.V.N. failure to im- 
plement political commitments. The N.L.F. 
can still afford to promise what no Vietna- 
mese government (either in Saigon or in 
Hanoi) would ever really carry through—the 
ultimate political solution of highland politi- 
cal autonomy which in the final analysis is the 
underlying dream of the tribal interests. 


POLITICS OF SOVEREIGNTY AND PEACE 


Although questicns of religious strife, re- 
gionalism, ethnic suppression, political orien- 
tation, local versus central control, and per- 
sonal ambition dominated the political arena 
of South Vietnam before and after the coup 
against Diem, numerous substantive issues 
were also increasingly debated as the Second 
Indochina War expanded after 1964. Among 
the most important issues during the election 
campaign, Constituent Assembly and other 
debates were corruption, ‘inflation, urban 
blight (an increasingly serious problem) and 
abuses of individual and group civil liberties. 
But the overriding substantive issue was the 
question of possible negotiations, deescalation 
and peace. And increasingly the position of 
the United States in South Vietnam has been 
tied to the question of peace. An underlying 
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Considering North Vietnam’s relations with the Soviet Union and Com- . 
munist China, this author concludes that “the North Vietnamese have zigzagged 
their way through the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

taken sides when their national interest so dictated.” 


They have remained neutral or have 
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O MEANINGFUL discussion of the 
present state of Sino-Vietnamese 
relations is possible without first de- 

termining some basic objectives of North 
Vietnamese foreign policy. Since 1925,1 Ho 
Chi Minh’s principal aim has been the “liber- 
ation” of Vietnam under a revolutionary, 
Communist government. This aim was prob- 
ably established in the mind of Ho Chi Minh 
even before the name of Mao Tse-tung was 
known. Forty years later, North Vietnam 
and President Ho are continuing the fight for 
the attainment of the same broad goals, 

After struggling for decades in exile, Viet 
Minh leaders under Ho finally took the first 
step toward the realization of their aims dur- 
ing World War II, drawing on peasant na- 
tionalism to achieve national independence 
under Communist rule. During the same 
period, the movement was also supported by 
the Western allies; although at times this sup- 
port was more oblique and verbal than con- 
crete. The second and more important step 
came in 1954, when Ho moved to the confer- 
ence table after eight years of very heavy 
sacrifices and fighting with the French. In 


1 In 1925, Ho Chi Minh (then known as Nguyen 
Ai Quoc, literally ‘ ‘Nguyen who loves his country”) 
organized Vietnamese refugees in south China into 
the Association a Revolutionary Youth. 

"2 See P. J. Honey, “Hanoi and the Vietnam 
War,” Mizan, January-February, 1967 
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retrospect, it seems clear that the North Viet- 
namese leadership was not united about the 
achievement through the Geneva Conference 
of its basic objective. Le Duan (who, among - 
all the North Vietnamese leaders, was most 
familiar with the South) knew that the Ge- 
neva settlement would not clear the path to 
incorporation of the South into the new Viet- 
nam. Pham Van Dong, the chief delegate to 
the Geneva Conference of 1954, thought that 
the 1956 elections would probably never take 
place, but he hoped for the collapse of the 
artificial political machinery that was being 
created in the South.? Whatever the hopes 
and fears of the various North Vietnamese 
leaders, one thing was clear: they could not 
win in the conference room what they had 
come to believe was theirs. 

A study of the negotiating techniques at the 
Geneva Conferences of 1954 and 1962 further 
clarifies this point. During the 1954 confer- 
ence on Indochina, Moscow pressured Hanoi 
to accept the 17th Parallel as a temporary 
demarcation line pending the elections; in 
1962, faced with the joint opposition of the 


Chinese and North Vietnamese delegations, 


the Soviets had more difficulty coercing Hanoi 
into acceptance of the Laotian settlement. 
Yielding to what was probably the highpoint 
of effective Soviet pressure, in’ 1962 the 
Vietnamese leaders permitted the extension 


to Lads of the inspection jurisdiction of the 
International Control Commission (I.C.C.). 


At neither of these conferences did the - 


North: Vietnamese enter into direct negotia- 
tions with the Western powers. Great Brit- 
áit and the Soviet Union were cochairmen 
of both conferences. The Soviets met regu- 
larly with the North Vietnamese and Chinese 
delegations and then reported the results of 
these meetings to the British, who were per- 
forming the same function for the Western 
delegations. Most of the negotiations in 1954 
and in 1962 took place in these parallel meet- 
ings. It is therefore difficult to assess the 
exact degree of pressure that the North Viet- 
namese underwent before they agreed to the 
terms which the Soviets wanted them to 
accept. Nevertheless, it is clear that by 1962 
their faith in the conference method to 
achieve their goals and in the Soviet Union 
to look after their interests had sunk to new 
depths. In fact, evidence that Soviet pres- 
sure was applied to its maximum and to ex- 
tremely unwilling allies (in this case China 


and North Vietnam) became clear three 


years later, when the I.C.C.’s authority in 
Laos could not be renewed. 

Various interpretations of North Vietnam’s 
relations with the Communist bloc are pos- 
sible, but one factor is clear: in both 1954 
and 1962, the so-called Communist alliance 
between the Soviet Union, China and North 
Vietnam demanded heavy sacrifices from 
Hanoi. In 1954, China supported the So- 
viet pressure on North Vietnam; even at the 


3 Observer, “Soviet Revisionist Ruling Clique Is 
Rank Traitor to Vietnamese Revolution,” Jen Min 
Jih Pao (People’s Daily), April 30, 1967, in Peking 
Review, May 5, 1967. In this article, the Chinese 
attack Soviet revisionism for betraying Vietnamese 
national interests even when Nikita Khrushchev was 
in power. This is a direct attack on Khrushchev’s 
role in 1962. 

4 This point has been made in different forms by 
many scholars. See William E. Griffith, Sino- 
Soviet Relations, 1964-65 (Cambridge, "Mass. : 
M.I1.T. Press, 1967), pp. 66-76; John C. Donnell, 
“North Vietnam: A Qualified Pro- Chinese Posi- 
tion,’ in R. A. Scalapino, ed., The Communist 
Revolutions in Asia (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1965); King Chen, “North Vietnam in 
the Sino-Soviet Dispute, 1962—1964,” Asian Sur- 
vey, September, 1964; and R. A. Scalapino, “Mos- 
cow, Peking, and the ‘Communist Parties of Asia,” 
Foreign ry ie January, 1963. 
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height of the Sino-Soviet dispute, China has 
never accused Soviet “revisionism” of selling 
out North Vietnamese interests iri 1954. Yet 
China did side with the North Vietnamese in 
1962, when the Soviets found out that a nego- 
tiated compromise had become a Herculean 
task. Soviet reluctance to convene a third 
Geneva Conference is probably due to the 
consequent realization that by 1962 the limits 
of Soviet influence had been exhausted. 


THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE: 
THE VIEW FROM HANOI 

In line with thes2 considerations, the North 
Vietnamese have zigzagged their way through 
the Sino-Soviet conflict. They have remained 
neutral or have taken sides when their na- 
tional interest so dictated. Between 1960 and 
1963, they held a neutral position, partly be- 
cause they did not feel strongly about the 
ideological merits of either side. When they 
moved a little closer to the Chinese position in 
late 1963 and 1964, they did so primarily be- 
cause’ of the demands of national interest. 
The results of the Laos Conference, India’s 
shift on the International Control Commis- 
sion after the Sino-Indian hostilities of 1962, 
and the growing Soviet-American rapproche- 
ment exemplified in the Test Ban Treaty of 
July, 1963, all dictated such a move.* 

When the Vietnamese conflict entered a 
new phase in 1964 with the Gulf of Tonkin 
confrontation and its aftermath, North Viet- 
namese national interest demanded a return 
to neutrality. Even in the period preceding 
the Gulf of Tonkin incident, however, Hanoi 
had not taken an unqualified pro-Chinese 
stand. Accordingly, the-visit of Soviet Pre- 
mier Aleksei Kosygin ` to ‘Hanoi in January, 
1965, represented a Soviet hope of regaining 
lost ground with Hanoi by taking advantage 
of the new levels of* conflict in which the 
North, Vietnamese knew they would soon be 
involved. 

Yet Russian optimism regarding the Soviet 
Union’s ability to score a new Geneva and 
thereby to preserve its own way of managing 
Soviet-American conflicts was soon ‘proved 
wrong. The Russians found that the, North 
Vietnamese did not and will not place any- 
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thing above their perception of their national ` 


interest. The most the Soviets could achieve 
was to keep North Vietnam neutral in the 
Sino-Soviet debate. By 1966, the Soviet 
Union found that it had no choice but to be- 
come “more and more an echo of the North 
Vietnamese position.” Since the Bucharest 
statement of 1966, the Soviet Union has 
shown progressively less inclination to play a 
positive role in arranging a negotiated settle- 
ment and making the North Vietnamese play 
conference diplomacy again.’ 

Just as the North Vietnamese qualified 
their pro-Chinese position in 1963-1964 in 
the light of their national interest, so the neu- 
trality of the 1965-1967 period was again dic- 
tated by a hard and realistic assessment of 
their own needs. The Russians supply the 
North Vietnamese with most of their defen- 
sive and some of their offensive capabilities; 
in spite of this supposed leverage, however, 


the pressure the Soviet Union could exert in 


1954- and, to a lesser extent, in 1962, was 
negligible in 1966-1967. The dominant fac- 
tion of the Hanoi leadership is probably coh- 


hand 


5 “Vietnam: The Soviet Dilemma,” Mizan, Sep- 
tember—October, 1966. 

6 For a fuller treatment of this subject see the 
author’s article- on “China’s Cautious American 
Policy,” Current History, September, 1967. 

7Ch’ang Kung, “The Bankruptcy of the US. 
Special War in South Vietnam,” Shih-Chieh Chih- 
Shih (World Knowledge), No. 12, June 25, 1965, 
in Survey of China Mainland Magazines (SCMM J 
No. 481, July 26, 1965, pp. 1—4. 

8 “The Great Victory of Leninism, ” Hung-ch’t 
editorial, No. 4, April 30, 1965, in SCMM, No. 469, 
May 17, 1965; Shih Tung-hsiang, “The Deciding 
Factor of Victory or vau in War Is Man, not 
Matter,” Hung-ch’i, No June 14, 1965, in 
SCMM, No. 477, July 6, (aes Lin Piao, “Long 
Live the Victory of People’s War, á Peking Re- 
view, No. 36, September 3, 1965; Tung Ming, “The 
People’s Revolutionary Strategy Will Surely Tri- 
umph Over U.S. Imperialism’s Counter-Revolu- 
tionary Strategy,”—In Commemoration of the first 
anniversary of the publication of Comrade Lin 
Piao’s essay “Long Live the People’s War!”, Peking 
Review, No. 37, September 9, 1966; and Tung 
Ming, “The Invincible Weapon That Guarantees 
Victory in People’s Revolutionary Wars,” Peking 
Review, No. 1, January 1, 1967. Lin Piao’s article 
on people’s war, originally published on September 
3, 1965, was republished again in Peking Review, 
No. 32, August 4, 1965. The articles by Tung 
Ming stressed the universal application of the 
Maoist concept of people’s war and emphasized 
that the Maoist doctrine has been tested not only 
in China but also in other places, presumably 
Vietnam. 
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vinced that any new negotiated settlement 
will again defeat its basic objective. Simi- 
larly, Chinese support of North Vietnam in 
1962 (as opposed to 1954) and again in the 
more recent period can and did imply that 
China also looks after her own national in- 
terest. In short, Soviet hegemony no longer. 
holds sway over the national interests of either 
Peking or Hanoi. E 


THE STRATEGY OF PEOPLE'S WARS 


Throughout the period of heavy American 
involvement in the Vietnámese conflict, the 
Chinese have expressed cautious conditional 
assistance. This policy of cheering from the_ 
sidelines has not been unnoticed by the North 
Vietnamese. Furthermore, the Chinese have 
consistently maintained that they will become 
directly involved only if the United States 
attacks them, knowing that this is a remote 
possibility. There is enough evidence from 
the debate in China regarding American in- 
volvement in Vietnam to conclude that the 
Chinese will intervene only when their na- 
tional interest, as they perceive it, so de- 
mands.® | 

Also included in this Chinesé debate was 
disagreement about the strategy of conflict to 
be pursued by the North Vietnamese and the 
N.L.F. (National Liberation Front). On 
the one hand, the Chinese faction opposed to 
the literal application of the Maoist doctrine 
of people’s. wars agreed that the level of 
United States involvement seriously limited 
and even precluded the possibility of con- 
tinuing the people’s war strategy. Needing 
external assistance, Vietnam had to go on to 
another stage and level of strategy. It was . 
emphasized that the N.L.F. had switched 
from guerrilla tactics to a regular force:strat- 
egy of the “South Vietnamese Liberation 
Army.” A change in strategy of this kind 
naturally implied heavy reliance on onal 
assistance.’ 

On the other hand, the rigid application of 
the doctrine of people’s war as expounded by 
Mao and reproduced during the period of 
heavy conflict continued to place emphasis on 
self-reliance and on the universality of the 
Chinese experience as developed by: Mao.® 


That this policy was neither possible nor prac- 
tical had already been demonstrated in the 
actual shifts which had taken place in North 
Vietnamese and N.L.F. tactics. In fact, So- 
viet assistance had already recognized the 
need for a different kind of strategy if North 
Vietnam were to survive under heavy odds. 

Hanoi and the N.L.F. are not happy about 
China’s continuous emphasis on self-reliance 
and guerrilla warfare. They face a major 
defeat and can avert it only by following a 
different strategy which takes into account 
the continuously expanding American mili- 
tary commitment. That the Chinese, con- 
tinuing to harp on the possibility of ultimate 
victory with protracted war and self-reliance, 
have not taken this need into account is very 
much evident from the Chinese press.? The 
Vietnamese have been told that victory will 
come if they persist in a “revolutionary line” 
and a “protracted war” of the Maoist type. 

As the war in the South escalated to new 
levels in 1966, several North ‘Vietnamese 
statements and articles questioned the ap- 
plicability of the Maoist doctrine of protracted 
warfare to the present condition of the Viet- 


9 See Editorial, Aa Vietnamese War Against 
U.S. Aggression Will Be Crowned with Victory,” 
Jen Min Jih Pao, July 21, 1967, in Survey of China 
Mainland Press (SCMP); No. 3987, July 25, 1967. 
The -editorial emphasized the application of the 
doctrine of people’s war and showed considerable 
optimism regarding ultimate Vietnamese victory. 
The Chinese insistence that the Vietnamese con- 
tinue to use the Chinese strategy is further evident 
from Lin Piao’s letter of greeting to Chairman Tran 
Van Trung, the military commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the South Vietnam National 
Front for Liberation, dated February 14, 1967, on 
the occasion of South Vietnam Liberation Armed 
a Day, Peking Review, No. 8, February 17, 


10 P, J. Honey, “Hanoi and the Vietnam War,” 
Mizan, January-February, 1967; W. A. G. Adie, 
“Ghina and Vietnam War,” Mi izan, November- 
December, 1966; and Daniel Tretiak, “Ghallenge 
and Control,” F ar Eastern Economic Review, Octo- 
ber 27, 1966, p. 216. For further criticism of the 
mechanical application of the doctrine of people’s 
war, see Hoc Tap of July, 1966 

11 Nhan Dan (official newspaper), Jin 14, 
1966; and Hanoi Radio Broadcast, July 4, 1966. 

12 The statement may reflect the pro- -Soviet and 
growing anti-Chinese sentiment of the Japanese 
Communist party, but nevertheless it is significant 
in’ the light of the Hanoi visit: Such differences in 
Noh Vi are not confined only to China and 
North Vietnam. Even Hanoi and the N.LF., 
united in their rejection of mechanical Maoism, 
differ at least in degree. 
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namese conflict. By the middle of 1966, this 
attitude had led ta a partial deterioration of 
relations between China and Vietnam. Le 


Duan, who had built up near-perfect politici- 


zation of the South Vietnamese guerrilla 
bases, also found himself being slowly dis- 
avowed, as North Vietnam and the N.L.F. 
shifted their strategy from guerrilla to semi- 
regular warfare. 

In September, 1966, while the Chinese 
press was celebrating the first anniversary of 
Lin Piao’s article, Hoc Tap, the theoretical 
journal of the North Vietnamese, came out 
with a critical disavowal of the same. This 
article emphasized that the North Vietnamese 
should lose their inferiority complex and 
avoid too much reliance on foreign, obviously 
Chinese, experience. Similarly, in the last 
quarter of 1966, Premier Pham Van Dong 
and General Vo Nguyen Giap became more 
and more critical of Le Duan’s position and 
therefore indirectly of the Chinese position 
regarding war strategy.?° 


REJECTION OF MAOIST STRATEGY 


North Vietnamese sources also hinted that 
the Chinese strategy would have led to dis- 
astrous consequences. ‘Thus the Lao Dong 
party which, together with the Japanese and 
the Brazilian Communist parties, had been 
the first to accept the validity of Chinese 
revolutionary experience on a universal basis 
in 1951, came around full circle in 1966 and, 
to a significant degree, rejected it. Signifi- 
cantly, this shift also showed that the North 
Vietnamese and the N.L.F. were aware of the 
basic differences between fighting the French 
and fighting the Americans, a conclusion 
strengthened by the report of the Japanese 
Communist party delegation which visited 
Hanoi in February, 1966. The Japanese dele- 
gation emphasized that what the North Viet- 
namese and the N.L.F. need in the present 
situation is not self-reliance but a united front 
and united support from all Communist coun- 
tries.1? 

For its part, Peking also chafes at many 
Vietnamese positicns on the war. The Chi- 
nese press has sometimes omitted important 
announcements from Hanoi: for imstance, 
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China was the only Communist country not 
to publish the interview given by North Viet- 
namese Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh 
to Australian journalist Wilfred Burchett, 
emphasizing that negotiations must await an 
unconditional halt in the bombing of North 
Vietnam as well as American acceptance of 
the Four-Point proposal. This viewpoint was 
reasserted by the North Vietnamese diplo- 
matic representative in Paris, Mai Van Bo.*® 
This Chinese omission has been interpreted 
by many analysts as evidence’ of China’s re- 
luctance to see a negotiated settlement in 
Vietnam. It could also mean, however, that 
China wants to continue the conflict at a level 
which ties down the United States and per- 
mits Peking to fight American “imperialism” 
in absentia. Following this line of thought, 
some observers have suggested that Peking 
has obstructed Soviet supplies to Vietnam 
because China does not want to raise the level 
of conflict to a level which would make it 
necessary to intervene. 

The same analysis could be applied to the 
Maoist exhortation to the Vietnamese to fight 
at guerrilla levels and not to counter Ameri- 
can escalation symmetrically. If this view. is 
accurate—and there are some indications to 
support it--then China’s national interest 
demands that Vietnam should continue to 
fight at a level which will continue to allow 
China to pursue a policy of indirect con- 
frontation with a minimum risk of direct in- 
volvement. Obviously this is not in Hanoi’s 


13 The English translation of this interview was 
released by Vietnam News Agency (V.N.A.), Janu- 
ary 28, 1967, through Radio Hanoi. 

14 See Adie, op. cit.; and New China News 
Agency (NCNA), English release, August 1, 1967. 
General Giap’ s cable on the anniversary of the Chi- 
nese People’ s Liberation Army emphasized the 
P.L.A.’s role in the development of nuclear weap- 
ons but made no mention of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Similar silence was maintained by General 
Giap in his speech in Hanoi on the occasion cele- 
brating the 40th anniversary of the founding of the 
Chinese P.L.A. That General Giap’s attitude is 
not shared by the Laotian People’s Liberation 
Army’s Supreme Commander, Khamtay Siphan- 
done, is evident from his message on the same anni- 
versary released by the NCNA on August 2, 1967. 
- V.N.A., June 30, 1967. 

16 “Firm Support for the Vietnamese People’ to 
Completely Defeat U.S. Imperialism;” PERNES Re- 
view, No: 13, March 24, 1967. 
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national interest; instead North Vietnam pre- 
fers to follow counter-escalatory moves in 
strategy to avoid the total disaster which the 
Chinese revolutionary pattern would have 
entailed after the massive American commit- 
ment, ; . 
Such considerations per se do not, necessar- 
ily make North Vietnam pro- or anti-Ghinese. 
In fact, Hanoi followed Chinese strategy in 
the South until 1964, during a period when 
it was mostly neutral in the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute. In the past and today, Hanoi follows 
an independent course, not only in the ideo- 
logical maze of the Sino-Soviet dispute, but 
also in the complex of national interest, strat- 
egy, and. the basic objecuNe of its foreign 
policy. 


THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


The major portion of the period of heavy 
conflict in Vietnam has coincided with the 
Cultural Revolution in China in its most viru- 
lent and extensive form. At no time during 
this entire period have the North Vietnamese 
supported the Cultural Revolution in either 
their messages or their statements.** In a 
letter of greetings to the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist party, the Central 
Committee of the Lao Dong party avoided 
any mention of either the Cultural Revolution 
or Soviet revisionism.1® This divergence be- 
comes obvious whenever Chinese, North Viet- 
namese, and N.L.F. delegates speak from the 
same platform. .Thus, at a Peking rally to 
celebrate the 17th Anniversary of the “Viet- 
nam Day Struggle Against U.S. Imperialism,” 
Chinese delegates like Kuo Mo-jo exalted the 
Cultural Revolution and condemned Soviet 
revisionism, while the North Vietnamese.dele- 
gate, Le Chung Thuy, chargé d'affaires ad 
interim of the Vietnamese embassy in Peking, 
concentrated his attacks on United States 
imperialism. The same attitude was reflected 
in the speech of Nguyen Minh Phuong, acting 
head of the Permanent Mission to China of 
the South Vietnam National Front for Lib- 
eration?’ 

- The Chinese, obviously unhappy about this 
state of things, are eager for any Vietnamese 
to express admiration for the Cultural Revo- 


lution. On March 24, 1967, for example, 
Jen Min Jih Pao published an article by 
Nguyen Bui, entitled “The Greatest Revolu- 
tionary Movement in History.” Unable to 
find an important official who would sub- 
scribe to such views, the Chinese identified the 
writer as a “Vietnamese friend.’”’+” 

Similarly, a study of messages on China’s 
successful explosion of a hydrogen bomb pin- 
points the limits of the Sino-Vietnamese en- 
tente. While the North Vietnamese con- 
gratulated the Chinese on having increased 
their national defense capabilities and their 
ability to support wars of national liberation, 
the Albanians credited this achievement to the 
thought of Chairman Mao. Although North 
Vietnam’s national interest may demand that 
she remain on the good side of China, Hanoi’s 
leaders are not prepared to follow the Alban- 
ian example and risk their neutrality in the 
Sino-Soviet dispute and thereby their flexibil- 
ity and iidependence of action. 


POLICY OF NEUTRALITY 

Neutrality in the Sino-Soviet dispute, so 
crucial to Hanoi’s prosecution of the war, has 
led to its refusal either to decry Soviet “revi- 
sionism” or to support Soviet charges that 
China is obstructing war supplies to Viet- 
nam.’ The North Vietnamese have taken 
pains to emphasize that they enjoy support 


17 See Peking Review, No. 15, April 7, 1967. 

18 “Congratulations on China’s First H-Bomb Ex- 
plosion, ’ Peking Review, June 23, 1967. 

19 V, , January 26, 1967 quoting Nhan Dan, 
January 26, "1967. Here Vietnam does not difer- 
entiate between Soviet and Chinese support. See 
also NCNA releases for February 1, 1967 and 
March 1, 1967. 

20 See. New York Times, October 29, 1967, 

p. 27. It is significant that Ho Chi Minh placed 
Soviet Union first, China second, and the rest of the 
Communist revolution in the third category as far 
as the importance of their revolutionary experience 
is concerned. Only Yugoslavia is not mentioned by 
Ho. Also, the difference between Sino-Albanian 
and Sino-Vietnamese relations can be seen from 
the fact that China and Albania rejected the invita- 
tion to go to Moscow for the 50th Anniversary 
celebrations while Vietnam and Korea did go. 

21 “Chinese Foreign Ministry Statement on New 
Developments in the Vietnamese Situation,” March 
5, 1967; Peking Review, March 10, 1967; Observer, 
“Smash the Big U.S.-Soviet Conspiracy,” Jen Min 
Jih Pao, February 20, 1967, Peking Review, No. 9, 
February 24, 1967. - 
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from all Socialist countries.*® The only ex- 
ception they have made in the entire Socialist 
bloc is Yugoslavia.*° It is impossible for them 
to concur with the Soviet charges of Chinese 
obstruction or to follow China in her anti- 
Soviet policies,?1 

The international Communist movement 
has undergone radical changes in the last 
decade. Polycentricism has become charac- 
teristic of both European and Asian commu- 
nism. National communism is older than the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, but the retrospective and 
rather belated recognition of communism’s 
inability to conquer the ideology of national- 
ism adds clarity and sophistication to the 
study of the foreign and domestic policies of 
Communist countries. 

The North Vietnamese consider the unity 
of Vietnam under their aegis as a primary 
goal. Neither Soviet nor American pressure 
can bring them to a negotiating table, because 
they believe that in negotiation they would 
lose again. Nor have they bowed to Chinese 
pressure to follow the low-risk confrontation 
policy of self-reliance. and asymmetrical re- 
sponse; given the extent of American involve- 
ment, such a strategy would fail and might 
even destroy their goal. 

In Vietnam, .Soviet and Chinese interests 
coincide in some ways and diverge in others. 
The Soviets want a negotiated solution be- 
cause Southeast Asia is not vitally important 
to them. The Chinese encourage a pro- 
tracted war at a low level to tie down the 
United States and to hamper a Soviet-Ameri- 
can rapprochement. The dominant sector of 
the Vietnamese leadership wants. to fight 
until the Americans will negotiate to enable 


North Vietnam to achieve her basic goal: 


unification under Hanoi’s aegis. 
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READINGS ON ASIA 


‘STUDIES ON ASIA, 1966. Eprrep sy Ros- 


ERT K. Saxar (Lincoln: University of 


Nebraska Press, 1967, 185 pages, notes, and 


tables $5.25.) 


This volume summarizes the research and 
observations of a dozen political scientists, 
historians, linguists and sociologists who 
have taken a professional interest in the 
Asian scene. Thus the monograph bene- 
fits from a variety of descriptive and inter- 
pretive statements by specialists about spe- 
cific social and economic problems. Four 
essays deal with matters relevant to the 
evolution of India, four focus sharply on 
Japanese issues and the remaining items 
discuss geographically-oriented questions 
peculiar to Malaysia, Thailand, North 
Korea and China. 

If there is any single conclusion that 
emerges from the labor of the many spe- 
cialists, it is that there are many fruitful 
ways to approach the complexities of Asian 
society. Certainly the preliminary obser- 
vations of the authors on such diverse top- 
ics as: Buddhism. in Japan, India, and 
Ceylon, the nature of political socialization 
of the Thai-Islam in South Thailand, the 
arresting history of American gunboats on 
the Yangtze, and finally, the control, con- 
centration and managerial functions of 
North Korean industry attest to the intel- 
lectual. commitment of American scholars 
to the men, ideas and institutions of Asia. 

René Peritz 
Indiana State University 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA—-RACE, GULTURE, 
AND NATION. By Guy HUNTER. 
- (New York: Oxford University Press, 1966. 
_ 190 pages and index, $4.50.) 


-A basic primer on the modern and tra- 
ditional structures of Southeast Asia, this 
modest work of less than 200 pages discusses 
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the interwoven patterns of life in one of the 
Asian regions. The emphasis in. this tract 
is placed on the role of minorities within 
the nations, the search by national leaders 
for a balance between religious and secular 
values, an evaluation of factors that make 
for economic growth in the transitional 
state, the conflict of classes within many of 
the prevailing communities, and the quest 
for national identity among Southeast 
Asia’s many ethnic groups. 

The result of considerable research, this 
book can be highly recommended as a 
broad introduction to the problems of het- 
erogenous societies. R.P. 


JAPAN’S DECISION FOR WAR: REC- 


ORDS OF THE 1941 POLICY GON- 
FERENCES. Transiatep and Eprrep 
By NOBUTAKA IKE. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1967. 306 pages, appen- 
dices and index, $8.50.) 


As a primary source on Japanese military 
attitudes toward the United States, Italy 
and Germany, this book presents a full- 
scale record of available documents and 
notes on a series of conferences held by 
various Japanese ministers of state on the 
eve of World War II. The ministers eval- 
uate the strength of their allies and adver- 
saries—immediate and potential—and in 
the process disclose much of the tension un- 
derpinning Japanese society in the 1930's. 
The basic value system of the cabinet is re- 


- vealed in the many policy briefs which the 


war minister, the finance minister and the 
minister of foreign affairs present on behalf 
of their respective interests and unseen con- 
stitutents. In a sense, a vital decision- 
making process is unravelled without the 
exclusive benefit of editorial hindsight. As 
such, the account of Japan’s thrust into 
Southeast Asia to acquire vital natural re- 
sources, and into the outer reaches of the 


Pacific to neutralize American retaliatory 
power, is of unequaled scholarly impor- 
tance. As a statement of personal ambi- 
tions, frustrated and realized, Japan’s De- 
cision for War: Records of the 1941 Policy 
Conferences is rich in detailed observations. 

The entire collection of materials has 
been meticulously translated and edited by 
Nobutake Ike. He has brought to the sub- 
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ject much detailed research and informa- 
tion. In addition to presenting various rec- 
ords of the 1941 Imperial Policy Confer- 
ences, the editor has incorporated into the 
text a series of documents and explanatory 
notes which illuminate the substance of the 
discussions at the various staff meetings. In 
sum, this is a carefully documented his- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Gulf of Tonkin Resolution 


On August 2 and August 4, 1964, North Vietnamese torpedo boats attacked 
United States ships in the Gulf of Tonkin off the coast of North Vietnam. At 
the request of President Lyndon Johnson, Congress passed a joint resolution on, 
August 7 authorizing him to act to repel armed attack and to prevent further 
aggression.” The Administration maintains that this resolution authorizes the 
warin Vietnam. The complete text of August 7, 1964, follows: 


To promote the maintenance of international 
peace and security in southeast Asia. 

Whereas naval units of the Communist regime in 
Vietnam, in violation of the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and of interna- 
tional law, have deliberately and repeatedly 
attacked United States naval vessels lawfully 
present in international waters, and have 
thereby created a serious threat to interna- 
tional peace; and 

Whereas these attacks are part of a deliberate 
and systematic campaign of aggression that the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam has been 
waging against its neighbors and the nations 
joined with them in the collective defense of 
their freedom; and 

Whereas the United States is assisting the peoples 
of southeast Asia to protect their freedom and 
has no territorial, military or political ambi- 
tions in that area, but desires only that these 
peoples should be left in peace to work out 
their own destinies in their own way: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 


1H. J. Res. 1145, adopted on Aug. 7 unani- 
mously by the House of Representatives and by the 
Senate by a vote of 88 to 2. 


Congress assembled, That the Congress approves 
and supports the determination of the President, 
as Commander in Chief, to take all necessary 
measures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent fur- 
ther aggression. 


Sec. 2. The United States regards as vital to 
its national interest and to world peace the main- 
tenance of international peace and security in 
southeast Asia. Consonant with the Constitution 
of the United States and the Charter of the 
United Nations and in accordance with its ob- 
ligations under the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty, the United States is, therefore, 
prepared, as the President determines, to take 
all necessary steps, including the use of armed 
force, to assist any member or protocol state 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
requesting assistance in defense of its freedom. 


Sec. 3. This resolution shall expire when the 
President shall determine that the peace and 
security of the area is reasonably assured by in- 
ternational conditions created by action of the 


- United Nations or otherwise, except that it may 


be terminated earlier by concurrent resolution 
of the Congress. 
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POLITICS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
(Continued from page 41) 


belief that the war had become an American 
matter that the Vietnamese could somehow 
resolve if left to themselves was inescapable. 
Even beyond this sentiment was an almost 
universal Vietnamese correlation of the 
United States presence with the other topics 
of debate such as inflation, corruption and 
retention of power by the military. Perennial 
presidential candidate Nguyen Dinh Quat’s 
cynical references to the American big spend- 
ers and their influence upon official and 
public morals, echoed by many other politi- 
cians, were indicative of widespread feeling. 
In short, the United States role has become 
the major political issue in South Vietnam. 
Adamant outcries against intervention in in- 
ternal sovereignty on Buddhist placards in 
1966 spelled out criticisms previously held by 
many but not voiced publicly. Individual 
politicians have continually spoken out 
against American support for the government 
in power. And during the presidential cam- 
paign, several candidates spoke to the issue 
of American intervention. Others, Huong for 
example, were explicit in stating that future 
negotiations should be conducted by the Viet- 
namese, with the United States excluded. 
Most of the pro-peace campaign statements, 
in fact, were at least mildly, even if subtly, 
anti-American. Since 1963, even leading gov- 
ernment officials have expressed open resent- 
ment when embassy figures attempted to 
pressure for decisions. The most dramatic 
and blatant argument was that between Am- 
bassador Maxwell Taylor and General Ngu- 
yen Khanh during a 1965 period of minis- 
terial musical chairs, but numerous incidents 
have occasioned resentment within the mili- 
tary directorate, when American pressure 
appeared to the Vietnamese to be unwar- 
ranted, unwanted and even insulting inter- 


10 The New York Times, October 27, 1967. 

11 Bernard B. Fall provided a much different 
view in an indictment of the 1966 election. 
“Vietnam: The Quest for Stability,” Current His- 
tory (January, 1967), pp. 10-12. 
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vention in matters they considered solely 
within their own prerogative. In a post- 
presidential election statement outlining the 
need for expanding the Vietnamese armed 


forces even Nguyen Cao Ky noted: 


If we continue to let our foreign friends in- 
crease their troops and aid us we will lose our 
sovereignty and our country will become a 
colony. Sooner or later, our people would only 
be mercenaries serving a foreign power.1° 


Unless domestic political pressures coincide 
with American demands, chances of Viet- > 
namese acquiescence are minimal. Since the 
fall of Diem, the principal United States pres- 
sures have been toward persuading the mili- 
tary to establish a “legitimized” national gov- 
ernment founded on a constitutional basis 
and directed by a representative group of 
leaders. The elections of 1966-1967 provided 
a framework for obtaining this primary objec- 
tive, but Saigon agreed to this electoral proc- 
ess more because of the demands of important 
group interests within South Vietnam than 
because it passively accepted American pro- 
posals, 

The United States pushed for free elections 
in 1966 and for a Constituent Assembly that 
would operate relatively free of government 
intervention. Both objectives were more or 
less achieved. Despite certain irregularities, 
the 1966 elections were relatively free and the 
importance of the elected assembly was recog- 
nized by the directorate. ‘There was fre- 
quent pressure on the assembly, particularly 
by Premier Ky and Brigadier General 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan, but the constitution- 
writing body was able to obtain concessions. 
The Constituent Assembly was even able to 
remain as a legislative assembly until the new 
government took office at the end of October, 
1967, despite opposition from the military 
directorate. High priority items of the direc- 
torate were included in the constitution as 
compromises and not by fiat. 


1967 ELECTIONS 

The 1967 national elections were the steps 
most wanted by the Americans. In fact, 
Washington desperately wanted this vital 
process of legitimizing to appear free and 


open. Pressures by the American embassy on 
Ky to stop his preelection campaigning and 
on the directorate not to split over the cam- 
paign were considerable. Here American in- 
fluence was appreciated. Thieu proved him- 
self adequate enough as a politician to retain 
his own support and to capitalize on Ky’s 
numerous political miscalculations. Direc- 
torate compromise achieved more than the 
embassy could have hoped for in terms of an 
expression of military unity when Ky ac- 
quiesced to second place on a national ticket 
with Thieu, although the rivalry between the 
two generals was hardly lessened by the com- 
promise. 

During the presidential election, the 
United States continued its pressure for an 
open and free referendum.1? By sending im- 
portant American “observers” to South Viet- 
nam, Washington unquestionably allayed 
American criticism of the electoral process. 
This step was much resented by the civilian 
candidates who openly called it an attempt to 
whitewash irregularities they insisted existed 
and an additional manifestation of interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of South Vietnam. 
Following the election, when defeated civilian 
candidates seriously questioned the validity of 
the vote, the United States again faced the 
possibility that a legitimate government 
would not take office. In addition, the em- 
bassy failed to persuade the regime to follow 
to the letter the due procedural guarantees of 
the constitution when candidates Au Truong 
_ Thanh and Truong Dinh Dzu were “de- 
tained” without formality. This hardly pro- 
vided evidence of legitimacy. 

The embassy was successful, however, in its 
“lobbying” for Assembly ratification of the 
September 3 election, although it is unlikely 
that the final vote of 58-43 would have been 
significantly different without such lobbying. 

In the broadest sense, American influence 


12 David Wurfel presents an absolute indictment 
of the entire 1967 electoral proceedings in a “Pre- 
liminary Report” issued by the Methodist Division 
of Peace and World Order (Washington, D.C.), 
September 21, 1967. 

18 Charles A. Joiner, “The Ubiquity of the Ad- 
ministrative Role in Counterinsurgency,” Asian 
Survey (August, 1967), pp. 540-554. 
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on South Vietnamese political processes has 
been considerable. The elections were not 
staged for American policy-makers, as the 
cynics have claimed. Nor did the Assembly 
ratify Thieu’s victory simply to avoid embar- 
rassing the United States; political processes 
governed by power realities within South 
Vietnam determined this issue. The power 
of the military and the government combined 
with the support cf important South Vietna- 
mese interests were more than a match for 
the divided defeated presidential candidates. 

In fact, the only opposition alliance that 
might have caused serious difficulty for the 
regime was clearly too little and too late. 
Truong Dinh Dzu, the “peace” candidate of 
the Ton Dai Viet party, who ran second in 
the presidential voting (receiving pluralities 
not only in Tay Ninh Province but also in 
Quang Ngai, Binh Duong, Hau Nghia, and 
Kien Phong provinces) and Vu Hong 
Khanh, the old nationalist revolutionary of 
the V.N.Q.D.D., offered a facade of unity 
with military Buddhist leader Thich Tri 
Quang, but this attempt to broaden the base 
of opposition was only a surface front. 


“BLOC” POLITICS 


The elections and the composition of the 
new regime have intensified dissatisfaction. 
Potential for criticism of American influence 
in internal politics has been increased as a re- 
sult of this bitterness and as a result of the 
relatively greater freedom of expression 
granted in the constitution. Ironically, and 
most important, the seeds for diminishing 
American political influence are planted in 
the legislative and executive structures 
formed to provide legitimacy for the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam. 

The government of South Vietnam has in- 
creased its bargaining power. Many interests 
may accept the actual legitimacy of the re- 
gime,” given at least partial implementation 
of announced reforms, including crackdowns 
on corruption, decentralization of the military 
and Revolutionary Development apparatus, 
greater rights for ethnic minorities, reorgani- 
zation of the civil service system, and ex- 
tended authority to local councils. 
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Both the old political parties and their nu- 
merous factions and the frequently established 
new parties are stumbling blocks for any ad- 
ministration.** They represent important, dis- 
parate interests. Their constituencies may 
indeed be incompatible. Often the varied 
parties and groups cannot truly claim to rep- 
resent their presumed constituencies. When 
legislative and ministerial politics is “bloc” 
politics, coalitions are formed due to personal 
contingencies rather than objective goals of 
interests. l 

The role of various third parties in such a 
complex political maze—in this instance the 
United States, the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, and the N.L.F.—readily becomes 
confused because this is only another interest 
whose objectives partly coincide at least tem- 
porarily with those of a shifting alignment of 
other interests. In many ways, the N.L.F. is 
in the strongest position of the third parties. 
It has closer contacts with a greater number 
of South Vietnamese interests than either 
Hanoi or Washington. But careful analysis 
may yet prove that the N.L.F. is not too dis- 
similar from the other important interest 
groups. It cannot escape operating in a po- 
litical milieu characterized by fractionated in- 
terests any more than any party or government 
in South Vietnam. 


14 Charles A. Joiner, “Patterns of Political Party 
Behavior in South Vietnam,” Journal of Southeast 
Asian History (March, 1967), pp. 83-98. 








U.S. ECONOMIC COMMITMENT 
(Continued from page 14) 


mary utility to the United States will probably 
be in obtaining wider burden-sharing for eco- 
nomic assistance in Asia and greater coordina- 
tion in the planning and policies of the vari- 
ous bilateral aid programs. 

After it has had a period of experience, the 
bank may well be able to evaluate and analyze 
requests for economic assistance from its mem- 
ber countries, appraise the effectiveness of 
their use of aid resources, the soundness of 
their economic plans and their policies, and 
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their development performance in general. 

The development of regional institutions 
may also help resolve the dilemma of the 
American posture in Southeast Asia. The 
United States accepted overwhelming re- 
sponsibility during the postwar decade when 
both the countries of the region and their 
former colonial sovereigns were struggling to 
emerge from disruption and destruction. 
Now that Europe and Japan are able to assist 
in the development of the area, regionalism 
may permit the United States to find a new 
relationship in which it no longer provides - 
so large a share of the requisite economic aid. 
But the needs of the region, especially for 
investment Joans on concessional terms, are 
so great that there is little chance that the 
United States will be able to reduce its present 
level of economic assistance. It can only 
hope that other nations will supply a sub- 
stantial part of the additional requirements. 


THE HARD TRUTHS 


Americans are an impatient people. We 
have become accustomed to immediate re- 
sults; if obstacles are not overcome we assume 
that the failure is due to inadequate effort or 
insufficient application of resources. We are 
only beginning to understand some of the 
hard truths of the development process, par- 
ticularly in countries whose political and social 
systems are so different from our own. 

As long as the containment of China is a 
prime motivator of United States policy in 
Southeast Asia, much American economic 
aid will be used to help countries of this area 
to meet security-related costs that have low 
priority for development. Real economic 
growth will come about only during a period 
of peace and as part of a process of modern- 
ization requiring political and social change, 
together with a sustained level of external aid. 
The road ahead will be long and difficult. 
The prospects for success depend, above all, 
on the maintenance of the moral commitment 
of the United States to provide, over a long 
period of time, its share of the resources neces- 
sary to help the Southeast Asian countries re- 
duce the economic gap which separates them 
from the more fortunate parts of the world. 


STAKES IN VIETNAM 
(Continued from page 28) 


eters, together with enveloping security zones 
for rural and urban development, would per- 
mit Vietnamese and allied civilian and mili- 
tary forces to shift from a kill ratio to a con- 
version quota, from military prosecution to 
political performance. Only a vigorous, hon- 
est and just program of reform with security 
will rally and solidify the Vietnamese on both 
sides of the political watershed. The attrac- 
tion and protection of rural and urban cen- 
ters of population in South Vietnam in a 
promising nationalist cause deserves the con- 
tinued full weight of American efforts, but 
requires much greater attention and skill 
than the United States has so far shown. 

Priority should go to political perform- 
ance even though the politics of the war in 
Vietnam will require attention for several 
years—and in an extended time frame. Viet- 
namese society, politics and livelihood are 
abruptly shifting from a rural to an urban 
way of life as a result of military circum- 
stances and political struggles. The United 
States effort, therefore, should now be re- 
aligned to take this shift into account. With 
time to accomplish military stabilization and 
political reform, and some economic prosper- 
ity—all of which are just beginning—there 
could be some form of coexistence and com- 
promise between the two Vietnams in a com- 
mon settlement looking toward the eventual 
unification of Vietnam. The success of the 
Vietnamese in the South could win the re- 
spect or at least the pragmatic acceptance of 
the authorities in Hanoi. A new parity could 
lead either to a truce and the silencing of vio- 
lence or even to a union of interests and 
agreements. 

However difficult it may seem to shift from 
a Northern strategy to a Southern strategy 
such as this, our high stakes and favorable 
prospects convince me the time is ripe for it. 
The United States and its allies have “un- 


lost” the military war. Conventional combat. 


and guerrilla warfare can be contained and 
reduced south of the 17th Parallel. The 
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United States has bought time- so that the 
Vietnamese as well as all Southeast Asia can 
build national and regional institutions. Po- 
litical vitality is emerging in South Vietnam. 
Although the South Vietnamese have hardly 
yet achieved adequate political viability of 
leadership and cohesion, they are on their 
way to solidifying enough firm ground to 
generate a Vietnamese capacity to make good 
their choice, to put their house in order, and 
stake out a watershed of coexistence and 
peaceful convergence with the North. 

Only a strong stand, valid reform and solid 
nationalism in South Vietnam will induce the 
Hanoi authorities to accept peace and even 
consider negotiations. Perhaps the most valu- 
able stake of all in this increasingly favorable 
outlook is the way other Asian governments 
have used the time and opportunity created 
by the American stand in Vietnam to put 
their various houses in order and surround 
Vietnam with a growing Southeast Asian 
sense of purpose, direction, cohesion and 
strength. American mistakes in Vietnam 
may be corrected. But stakes such as these, 
if lost, can never be reclaimed. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 49) 


torical and political investigation of a de- 
liberate policy fer empire and aggrandize- 
ment. R.P. 


THE INDUS RIVERS. By Aroys A. Mr- 
CHEL. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1967. 595 pages and index, $12.50.) 


A labor of love, this exhaustive study 
consists of an analysis in unusual depth of 
a few riparian regional projects of eco- 
nomic importance wherever the Indus flows 
in West Pakistan and India. Micheľs au- 
thoritative account of the beginnings of the 
Indus Basin scheme does not ignore the po- 
litical implications for India and Pakistan 
in their quest for successful implementation 
of their long-range development plans. 
All major future work on this subject will 
have to refer to this volume. R.P. 





THE MONTH IN REVIEW 





A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of November, 1967, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Arab League 
Nov. 27—-Arab League officials in Cairo an- 
nounce that Arab chiefs of state will meet 
in early December. 


Cyprus Dispute 

Nov. 12—-Greek armed forces are placed in a 
state of alert as Turkish air force jets con- 
tinue flights over Greek territory for the 
3d day. 

Nov. 15—-The Cyprus government orders a 
cease-fire after 8 hours of fighting between 
Turkish and Greek Cypriotes in 2 villages. 
According to informed sources, the fight- 
ing began in the town of Ayios Theodoros 
after Greek Cypriote police and national 
guards tried to resume patrolling the Turk- 
ish sector; Turkish Cypriotes fired on the 
patrols, thereby evoking a “massive Greek 
Cypriote attack.” The fighting then spread 
to the Turkish Cypriote village of Kophi- 
nou. 

Nov. 16—-Greek Cypriote troops agree to 
withdraw from the villages. Unconfirmed 
reports indicate that Greece ordered the 
withdrawal. 

Turkish cabinet and military leaders 
pledge military intervention under Turkey’s 
treaty right to intervene, if the sporadic 
fighting in Cyprus continues. 

Nov. 17—According to The New York Times, 
the Turkish “Parliament [today] granted 
the Government authorization to ‘send 
troops abroad’ in a situation that might 
arise from Turkish intervention” in Cyprus. 

Nov. 18—Following a Turkish government 
note delivered late November 17 to the 
Greek ambassador in Ankara, the Greek 
government recalls General George Grivas, 
.the Greek-appointed defense chief of Cy- 
prus. 
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Nov. 21—Newly-appointed Greek Foreign 
Minister Panayotis Pipinelis meets with 
Turkish Ambassador Turan Tuluy. 

Nov. 22—Turkish reconnaissance flights over 
Cyprus continue for the 3d day. 

Nov. 24—Greece and Turkey agree to accept 
NATO Secretary General Manlio Brosio 
as mediator. 

Nov. 25—Reliable sources report that the 
Greek government yesterday agreed to 
acquiesce to the Turkish demand for troop 
removal if the appeal were made by U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant and if the 
Turks would withdraw their invasion 
threat. 

Nov. 27—Cyprus President Makarios is said 
to support the removal of all Greek and 
Turkish national forces from Cyprus with 
the aim of eventual demilitarization. 

Nov. 30—In Athens, diplomatic sources re- 
port that Greece and Turkey have reached 
agreement to avoid war over Cyprus. The 
agreement is to be made public in the form 

' of an appeal from U Thant, after pro- 
cedural details are settled. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 
(See also Intl, Monetary Crisis) 


Nov. 19—-The 6 finance ministers of the 
E.E.C. agree to contribute to the $1.4-bil- 
lion loan that Britain is seeking from the 
‘International Monetary Fund. (See also 
United Kingdom.) 

Nov. 20—The 6 foreign ministers of the 
E.E.C. meet in Brussels; further discussion 
of British admission and British devalua- 
tion of the pound is postponed until De- - 
cember 18-19. 

Nov. 27—In his semiannual news conference, 
French President Charles de Gaulle says 
Britain and the Common Market are in- 


compatible until Britain can “transform” 
herself. 

In the House of Commons, British Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson reaffirms Britain’s 
decision to seek E.E.C. membership. 

General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


Nov. 24—-The 74 members of GATT unani- 
mously elect the Swiss ambassador to Lon- 
don, Olivier Long, to serve as director gen- 
eral, succeeding Eric Wyndham White. 


International Monetary Crisis 
(See also United Kingdom and U.S., 
Economy) 


Nov. 18—Britain devalues the pound. 

Nov. 21-—It is reported that France has re- 
fused for the past 5 months to continue con- 
tributing to the International Gold Pool, 
committed to maintaining the price of gold 
at $35 an ounce. French sources disclose 
that France will formally withdraw from 
the Gold Pool, run by the central banks of 
France and 7 other nations. 

U.S. Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
H. Fowler confirms that France no longer 
participates in the Gold Pool. 

Nov. 24—Iceland becomes the 22d nation to 
devalue its currency after Britain. 

In London, where 80 per cent of total 
world trading in gold takes place, gold 
‘dealers report that gold purchases reached 
a record volume today. 

Nov. 26—The governors of the remaining 7 
central banks—the U.S., Britain, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, West Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland—forming the International 
Gold Pool meet secretly in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. A communiqué issued in Washing- 
ton by Fowler and Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William Martin, Jr., asserts that 
the 7 central banks have enough foreign 
exchange reserves and gold to maintain 
the price of gold at $35 an ounce. The 7 
central banks together hold over $27 billion 
worth of gold. It is reported that during 
the present heavy wave of gold purchases— 
the largest since the market reopened at the 
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- end of World War IJ—the total volume has 
been under $500 million. 


Middle East Crisis 


Nov. 1—It is reported by diplomatic sources 
in Washington that U.S. President Lyndon 
B. Johnson has sent unofficial envoy Robert 
B. Anderson (who was Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower) to the United Arab Republic to 
sound out U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser on opening talks with Israel, possi- 
bly through a U.N. representative. The 
U.S. State Department has declared that 
Anderson is in the U.A.R. on private busi- 
ness. 

Nov. 2—It is reported in Washington that last 
night Anderson met with Nasser for 90 
minutes. 

Nov. 3—After 20 cays of consideration, the 
10 nonpermanent members of the 15-mem- 
ber U.N. Security Council declare that they 
have been unable to agree on a draft resolu- 
tion authorizing a U.N. representative to 
be sent to the Middle East. 

Nov. 5—On a U.S. television program, King 
Hussein of Jordan publicly admits that he 
is ready to recognize Israel’s right to exist. 

Nov. 6—In Washington, D.G., after confer- 
ences with U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and other U.S. officials, Hussein de- 
clares that his position is “very close” to 
Nasser’s; in fact, “there is no difference.” 
The 3 points he outlines for a settlement 
are: recognition of Israel’s right to exist; 
an end to the state of war prevailing since 
1948; and free maritime passage through 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

Nov. 7—The U.A.R. asks for a meeting of 
the Security Council to discuss Israel’s re- 
fusal to withdraw from territories con- 
quered in the June, 1967, 6-day war. A 
3-nation Indian-Mali-Nigerian draft resolu- 
tion is submitted to the Security Council; 
it calls for Israeli withdrawal from con- 
quered lands. 

Nov. 8—A U.A.R. spokesman, Mohammed 
H. el-Zayyat, declares that the U.A.R. does 
guarantee Israel’s right to exist; such a 
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guarantee is embodied in the 1949 Israeli- 
Egyptian armistice. 
Nov. 21—Hussein confers in London with 
British Foreign Secretary George Brown. 
Israeli jet planes attack Jordanian tanks 
on the east bank of the Jordan River after 
the tanks fired on observation posts on the 
Israeli-controlled West Bank. 

Nov. 22—The U.N. Security Council unani- 
mously adopts a British resolution for re- 
storing peace to the Middle East. The 
resolution calls for withdrawal of Israeli 
troops from all conquered territory, ac- 
knowledges the right of each state “to live 
in peace within secure and recognized 
boundaries,” and affirms “freedom of navi- 
gation through international waterways.” 
The resolution also asks that the Secretary 
General send a “special representative” to 
the Middle East to help achieve a negoti- 
ated peace. 

Nov. 23—Nasser, speaking in Cairo, asserts 
that he will continue to refuse passage to 
Israeli ships through the Suez Canal; he 
also declares that withdrawal of Israeli 
forces from captured U.A.R., Jordanian, 
and Syrian territory is not a question for 
negotiation. 

United Nations 

(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis and Cyprus 

Dispute) 

Nov. 7—By a vote of 111-0, the General As- 
sembly adopts a declaration upholding 
equal rights for women and defining dis- 
crimination against women. 

Nov. 8—The Security Council hears charges 
by Congolese (Kinshasa) Deputy Foreign 
Minister Jean Umba di Lutete that last 
week white mercenaries invaded the Congo 
from Angola, acting in collusion with Por- 
tuguese authorities. 

Nov. 15—In a resolution adopted by con- 
sensus, the Security Council condemns 
Portugal for allowing her territory of An- 
gola to be used as a base for mercenaries 
operating against the Congo. 

Nov. 17—By a vote of 82-7 (with 21 absten- 
tions), the General Assembly adopts a 
Trusteeship Committee resolution con- 
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- demning Portugal’s policies toward Africa. 

Nov. 23—U.N. Secretary General U Thant 
announces that Gunnar Jarring, Swedish 
ambassador in Moscow, will serve as the 
U.N. special representative to the Middle 
East. 

Nov. 24—At the request of the chief delegate 
from Cyprus, Zenon Rossides, the Security 
Council meets to discuss the Cyprus con- 
flict. U Thant issues an appeal to Greece, 
Turkey and Cyprus to guard against any 
act that might set off a war. He urges the 
removal of all non-Cypriote forces from 
Cyprus except for the U.N. peacekeeping 
mission. 

Nov. 25—-The Security Council by consensus 
expresses support of U Thant’s appeal to 
Greece, Gyprus and Turkey to remain calm. 

Nov. 29--The General Assembly, voting 58 to 
45 with 17 abstentions, defeats a draft 
resolution to admit Communist China to 


the U.N. 


War in Vietnam 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


` Nov. 2—U.S. Vice President Hubert Hum- 


phrey ends his visit to South Vietnam. 
Before boarding his plane at Chulai Airport, 
Humphrey says the military situation in 
Vietnam shows that “tremendous progress 
has been made.” Later, in Malaysia, 
Humphrey declares, “I think that we are 
winning this struggle.” 

Nov. li—In the Central Highlands near 
Dakto, U.S. paratroopers and foot soldiers 
engage in 2 intense battles. Since fighting 
erupted in the area on November 3, 521 
North Vietnamese and 76 Americans have 
been killed. 

Nov. 14——In an article in Nhan Dan, Hanoi 
newspaper and publication of the Workers 
(Communist) party, North Vietnam re- 
jects President Johnson’s offer of November 
11 to hold peace negotiations aboard “a 
neutral ship in a neutral sea.” 

Nov. 15—Arriving in the U.S. for a high- 
level discussion with President Johnson, 
General William C. Westmoreland, U.S. 
military commander in Vietnam, declares 


that the war effort in Vietnam is “very, 
very encouraging.” l 

Nov. 16—North Vietnamese forces attack 
the U.S. army center at Dakto. 

U.S. navy planes bomb the Haiphong 
shipyard, in the western outskirts of the 
city. This is the first attack on this area. 

Nov. 18—In a broadcast over the clandestine 
Liberation radio, it is announced that the 
National Liberation Front (political arm 
of the Vietcong) has agreed to observe 
cease-fires at Christmas, the New Year and 
Tet (the Vietnamese lunar New Year). 

Nov. 21—Westmoreland, addressing the Na- 
tional Press Club, declares that Vietcong 
rebels are becoming more and more de- 
pendent on North Vietnam to fill their 
dwindling ranks. 

Nov. 23—In Washington, officials report that 
there are indications that ammunition sup- 
plies headed for enemy forces in South 
Vietnam may be sent via the Cambodian 
port of Sihanoukville without the knowl- 
edge of Prince Norodom Sihanouk, chief 
of state of Gambodia. A study is to be 
made of the possibility of quarantining 
the Gambodian coastline. 

Nov. 26—U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
returns to Saigon after an 18-day visit to 
the U.S. 


World Bank, The 
(See U.S., Government) 


AFGHANISTAN 


Nov. 1—Nour Ahmad Etemadi is appointed 
Premier by King Mohammad Zahir, 


ALGERIA 
Nov. 24— Algeria and the Congo renew diplo- 
matic relations, broken in 1964 by Algeria. 


ARGENTINA 
Nov. 14—It is announced in Buenos Aires that 
the Soviet Union has offered Argentina $60 
million in aid for a hydroelectric project. 


BOLIVIA 
Nov. 17—Régis Debray, French Marxist, is 
convicted of participation in Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara’s guerrilla movement and is sen- 
tenced to 30 years in a Bolivian military 
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prison. Ciro Bustos, an Argéntine artist, 
is similarly convicted and sentenced. 

Nov. 26—Eleven priests, who have parishes 
in the mining districts, publish a statement 
charging the government with repression of 
workers in the state-owned mines. The 
statement is authorized by the Bolivian hi- 
erarchy and appears in Presencia, a leading 
newspaper supported by the National Con- 
ference of Roman Catholic Bishops. 

Nov. 29-—Military authorities say 5 survivors 
of Guevara’s band of guerrillas have appar- 
ently slipped through an army trap into the 
lowland jungles along the Beni River. 


CAMBODIA 


(See also Inil, War in Vietnam) 


Nov. 4—At a news conference, Chief of State 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk scores U.S. 

. policy in Vietnam, but declares relations 
with the U.S. (ended in 1965) can be’ re- 
sumed if the U.S. will recognize Gambodia’s 
territorial integrity and existing frontiers, 
and avoid violations of her borders. 


* Nov. 9—Criticizing incursions by U.S. troops, 


Sihanouk states that he will no longer aid 
in attempts to release Americans held by 
North Vietnam and the National Libera- 
tion Front. 


CANADA 


Nov. 19—-Responding to the devaluation of 
the British pound, the Bank of Canada 
raises its basic lending rate to 6 per. cent 
from 5 per cent. 

Nov. 23—Voting 114 to 87, the House of 
Commons approves, for a 5-year trial 
period, the abolition of capital punishment 
for all murders except those of police and 
prison guards. 

Nov. 28—Government and opposition mem- 
bers of Parliament voice overwhelming 
approval of Prime Minister Lester B. Pear- 
son’s condemnation of de Gaulle’s call for 
a separate Quebec. . 

Nov. 30—Finance Minister Mitchell Sha 
announces a 5 per cent surcharge on per- 


sonal income taxes effective January 1, 
1968. l 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

Nov. 16—The French newspaper Le Monde 
reports that approximately 10 days ago 
French paratroopers arrived in Bangui, the 
capital of the Central African Republic. 
President Jean Bedel Bokassa requested the 
paratroopers in a show of support for his 
government, because of hostility to the aus- 
terity program. 

CHILE 

Nov. 13—President Belaúnde Terry suffers a 
major setback when the Christian Demo- 
cratic party, the minority partner in his 
coalition government, withdraws. The 
action follows the defeat of Belatinde’s 
Popular Action party in 2 special elections 
yesterday to fill vacant seats in the lower 
house of Congress. 

Nov. 24—The government orders the arrest 
of all labor leaders who took part in yester- 
day’s general strike that left 5 persons dead 
and 66 injured. 


CHINA, NATIONALIST 


Nov. 24—The government confirms rumors. 


that on November 19 Chinese Nationalist 
guerrillas destroyed 8 MIG-19 jets in a 
raid against an air base in Kwantung 
Province on the mainland. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(See U.K. Territories, Hong Kong) 


CONGO, REPUBLIC OF THE 
(Kinshasa) 
(See also Intl, U.N.) 

Nov. 3—The government calls for a U.N. 
Security Council meeting to discuss Con- 
golese charges of an invasion by a different 
group of foreign mercenaries from Angola. 

Nov. 5—The International Committee of the 
Red Cross confirms that the Katangese 
gendarmes and white mercenaries from 
Bukavu led by Colonel Jean Schramme 
have crossed into Rwanda and put down 
their arms. (See Congo, Current History, 
December, 1967, p. 373.) 


CUBA 
Nov. 6—The Cuban ambassador fails to 
attend Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny’s 
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reception at the Kremlin for the heads of all 
diplomatic missions on the eve of the 50th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
The Chinese chargé d’affaires is the only 
other absentee. 


CYPRUS 
(See Intl, Cyprus Dispute) 


FRANCE 
(See also Central African Republic) 


Nov. 27—At his semiannual news conference, 
President de Gaulle calls for a sovereign 
Quebec, says France “at present” will not 
negotiate a British entry into the E.E.C.,, 
decries U.S. financial domination of Europe 
and condemns Israel as the aggressor in the 
June, 1967, Arab-Israeli war. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 

Nov. 11—At the 3d annual convention of the 
extreme right-wing National Democratic 
party, Chairman Adolf von Thadden 
pledges that the party will be “the seeding 
ground for the rebirth of the German na- 
tion.” 

Nov. 22—Approximately 1,000 leftists estab- 
lish a new party, the Union of the Demo- 
cratic Left. 

GREECE 
(See also Inil, Cyprus Dispute) 


Nov. 3—The government publishes an act 
abolishing jury trials for all common and 
political crimes and for some press offenses. 
The regime also reduces the jurisdiction of 
the special courts-martial, established after 
the April, 1967, coup. 


INDIA 

Nov. 2i—The government ousts the unstable 
opposition United Front governments of 
Hariana and West Bengal. In West Ben- 
gal, P. C. Ghosh is sworn in as chief minis- 
ter and subsequently forbids unauthorized 
meetings of more than 5 people in Calcutta 
and nearby industrial areas. In Hariana, 
President Zakir Husain dissolves the assem- 
bly and places the state under control of the 
national government. 

Nov. 22—A general strike called by the West 


‘ Bengal United Front paralyzes Calcutta. 
The United Front government in Punjab 
collapses, as Chief Minister Gurnam Singh 
resigns following the defection from the 
party of 17 supporters, including 6 cabinet 
ministers, 

‘The Congress party in Punjab decides 
to support the defectors in forming another 
government. 

Nov. 24—Voting 215 to 88, Parliament de- 
feats a motion to censure Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi’s government because it re- 
moved the 2 opposition governments in 
Hariana and West Bengal. 

Nov. 26—Rioting subsides in Calcutta. Po- 
lice report 2,810 arrests. 

Nov. 29—The speaker of the West Bengal 
assembly blocks the new government from 
taking power. In a procedural ruling, he 
claims that dismissal of the United Front 
was unconstitutional and invalid. 


INDONESIA 


Nov. 6—U.S. Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey ends his 3-day visit; it is announced 
that acting President Suharto has been in- 
vited to visit the U.S. in 1968. 

Nov. 16—Antara (the official news agency) 
announces that 351 members of the Com- 
munist underground have been arrested in 
the last 2 weeks. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis; France) 


Nov. 27—-The Ahdut Haavoda party approves 
a merger with the governing Mapai party. 


$ JAPAN 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Nov. 5—More than 60,000 people protest 
Premier Eisaku Sato’s forthcoming trip to 
the U.S. 

Nov. 13—Sato leaves for Washington. 

Nov. 18—-Major newspapers and prominent 
government officials praise Sato’s success 
in reclaiming the Bonin Islands from the 
U.S., but express disappointment over the 
inconclusive action on Okinawa and the 
rest of the Ryukyu Islands. 

Nov. 20—Sato returns to Tokyo. 
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The Tokyo stock exchange index declines 
sharply in its largest loss for any one day 
since World War II. British devaluation 
is said to be the cause. 

Nov. 22—Sato gives final approval for the 
construction of Japan’s 1st nuclear-powered 
vessel, an 8,300-gross-ton special purpose 
freighter. 

Nov. 25—In a move to strengthen his posi- 
tion, Sato reshuffes his cabinet; 7 ministers 
are retained. 


JORDAN J 
(See also Inti, Middle East Crisis) 


Nov. 26—King Hussein returns from a 6-week 
tour of Arab and Western nations. 


LAOS 


Nov. 2—Chief oi State Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, who arrived in Australia yester- 
day for a 12-day state visit, says his govern- 
ment opposes a U.S. withdrawal from 
South Vietnam until all North Vietnamese 
troops leave the South. 


MALAYSIA 


Nov. 2—U.S. Vice President Humphrey, who 
arrived yesterday, confers with Prime 
Minister Prince Abdul Rahman. 

Nov. 23—Malaysia and the Soviet Union es- 
tablish diplomatic relations at the ambassa- 
dorial level. 


NIGERIA 


Nov. 22—An Organization of African Unity 
mission, headed by Ethiopian Emperor 
Haile Selassie, arrives in Lagos. 

Nov. 23—Selassie states that the unity and 
territorial integrity of Nigeria are not ne- 
gotiable. 

Nov. 24—The 4 African heads of state, com- 
prising the O.A.U. mission, end their talks 
with the federal government. A communi- 
qué discloses that the Ghanaian chief of 
state, Lieutenant General Joseph Ankrah, 
will contact Bizfran leaders and seek a set- 
tlement. 


PANAMA 


Nov. 23—Ex-President Arnulfo Arias an- 
nounces he will head a joint slate backed 
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by 4 former rival parties in the presidential 
elections in May, 1968. 


PERU 
Nov. 17—Raul Ferrero Regaglaiti is sworn in 
as the new premier. He replaces Edgard 
Seoane, who resigned following the defeat 
of the goverhment in 2 by-elections. 


PHILIPPINES, THE 
Nov. 16—Preliminary results of the November 
14 Senate elections indicate victory for the 
` National party led by President Ferdinand 
Marcos. 


PORTUGAL 
(See Intl, U.N.; Congo, U.S., Foreign Policy) 


RHODESIA 
Nov. 11—The 2d anniversary of Rhodesian 
independence is celebrated. . 


SOUTH YEMEN, REPUBLIC OF 
(See U.K Territories, South Arabia) 


SPAIN 

Nov. 25-—Attempting to combat inflation, the 
government announces a l-year austerity 
program. 

Nov. 28—Generalissimo Francisco Franco in- 
augurates the newly-elected 102-member 
National Council of the Movement, the 
country’s only legal political organization. 


TURKEY 
(See Intl, Cyprus Dispute) 


U.S.S.R., THE 
Nov. 3-——-General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev 
opens the celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Russian Revolution with a 4- 
hour speech. 
Nov. 7—In a parade reviewing military prog- 
ress in the Soviet Union, 5 new types of mis- 
_ siles are displayed. 
Nov. 14—Izvestia (the official government 
- newspaper) publishes a government decree 
designed to stimulate . economic reform. 
Beginning January 1, 1968, factories will be 
fined up to 20 per cent of the value of goods 
for the delivery of defective merchandise or 
incomplete sets of equipment. 
Nov. 18—General Nikolai Yegorov and Mar- 


shal Nikolai Krylov confirm U.S. Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara’s November 3 
statement on Soviet missile development, 
saying “the Soviet Union has developed 
missiles capable of delivering nuclear war- 
heads to targets along ballistic and orbital 
trajectories. The warheads... carry de- 
vices to break through the enemy’s anti- 
missile defenses.” (See also U.S., Mili- 
tary.) 

It is reported by The Christian Science 
Monitor that the Soviet Union has offered 
‘to aid stabilization of Yemen and South 
Arabia in return for its diplomatic recog- 
nition by Saudi Arabia. 

Nov. 20—According to an article in Pravda 
(party newspaper), the early 1967 experi- 
mental transfer of 400 deficit-operated state 
farms to a self-supporting profit system re- 
sulted in improved efficiency, increased. 
profits and reduced costs. 

Nov. 24—Tass, the Soviet press agency, re- 
ports that 18 Communist parties will gather 
in Budapest for a world Communist meet- 
ing in February, 1968. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


UNITED KINGDOM, THE 
(See also Intl, E.E.C. and Monetary Crisis) 


Nov. 2—In 3 by-elections, the Labour party 
loses 2 parliamentary seats. 

Nov. 13—It is reported from London, that the 
British government has received, from 
Western countries, $250 million in interna- 
tional credits for support of the pound. 
The credit will evidently be used to pay the 
$255 million due in December on a loan 
from the International Monetary Fund. 

Nov. 18—The government devalues the 
pound by 14.3 per cent, reducing its offi- 
cial value from $2.80 to $2.40. The gov- 
ernment orders all banks and stock ex- 
changes to remain closed on November 20; 
other measures taken to slow the economy 
are: imposition of higher interest rates 
(from 6.5 to 8 per cent) and higher taxes 

„and reductions in government spending. 
Wages are not frozen. 


Nov. 21—In trading on the London stock ex- 
change, the pound is strong and closes at 
its support ceiling of $2.42. The London 
gold price holds at its dollar ceiling of 
$35.197%. 

Nov. 29—Roy Jenkins is named Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, replacing James Cal- 
laghan, who assumes Jenkins’ previous post 
as Home Secretary. 

The International Monetary Fund grants 
Britain a $1.4-billion credit; in return 
Britain must cut her forthcoming budget 
deficit by $2.16 billion. 


British Territories 
Hong Kong (Crown Colony) 


Nov. 20—It is reported from Hong Kong that 
British police officer Frank G. Knight has 
escaped from Communist China. He was 
kidnapped on October 14. 

Nov. 30—Hsinhua, the official Peking press 
agency, discloses that Britain has agreed to 
6 conditions to end the 7-months of violence 
at the China-Hong Kong border. 


South Arabia, Federation of 


Nov. 5—More than 2,000 demonstrators call- 
ing for a cease-fire bring to a halt the 3 days 
of heavy fighting between the 2 nationalist 
groups, 
(N.L.F.) and the Front for the Liberation 
of South Yemen. 

Nov. 7—The South Arabian federal army 
announces its support of the N.L.F. 

Nov. 8—It is reported by The Times (Lon- 
don) that the N.L.F. has won its battle with 
the Front for the Liberation of South 
Yemen. 

Nov. 28—Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, British 
High Commissioner, declares South Arabia 
independent. 

Nov. 29--In Geneva, N.L.F. leader Qahtan 
al-Shaabi and British Minister Without 
Portfolio Lord Shackleton sign “a memo- 
randum of points of agreement” transfer- 
ring sovereignty from the colonial power to 
the former colony. A joint communiqué 
states that Britain will continue financial 
assistance for civil and military purposes 
for the next 6 months. 


the National Liberation Front 
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Nov. 30—Qahtan al-Shaabi becomes Presi- 
dent and proclaims the independence of the 
People’s Republic of South Yemen. He is 
empowered to rule by_decree for 2 years, 
with a 13-man high command of'the N.L.F. 
serving as legislature. 


UNITED STATES 
Civil Rights 
(See also Politics) 


Nov. 8—Robert G. Clark,’a Negro educator, 
is elected to a seat in the Mississippi Legis- 
lature; he is the first Negro to sit in that 
legislature in more than 50 years. 

Nov. 14—The Treasury orders all banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations and other agents 
selling U.S. Government Savings Bonds to 
abide by its equal employment opportuni- 
ties rules and avoid racial discrimination in 
hiring, promotion and training. 6,000 sav- 
ings and loan associations and savings banks 
are affected. The Treasury has already or- 
dered 12,000 commercial banks with gov- 
ernment deposits to avoid discrimination. 


Economy 
(See also United Kingdom) 


Nov. 7—-The Department of Labor reports 
that in October unemployment reached 4.3 
per cent—its highest level in 2 years. 

Nov. 18—President Lyndon Johnson promises 
that the U.S. will continue “to buy and sell 
gold at the existing price of $35 an ounce.” 

Nov. 19—Because of the British devaluation 
of the pound, the United States raises its 
official lending rate—the rate at which the 
Federal Reserve system lends to member 
banks—from 4 to 4.5 per cent, to protect 
the dollar. (See also Intl, Monetary 
Crisis.) 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Cyprus Dispute, Middle East 
Crisis, Monetary Crisis and War in Vietnam) 


Nov. 2—The U.S. tells Portuguese Ambassa- 
dor Vasco Vieira Garin that the U.S. views 
the incursion of 100 white mercenaries from 
Portuguese Angola into the Congo with 
“grave disquiet.” 
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Nov. 10—U.S. officials report that, in a still 
unsigned agreement, the U.S. has agreed 
to send missiles to Thailand and Thailand 
has agreed in principle to send 10,000 
troops to Vietnam. 

Nov. 11—The President asks for peace in 
Vietnam and offers to meet North Vietna- 
mese officials to negotiate “on a neutral 
ship on a neutral sea.” 

Nov. 12—-With President Johnson in the con- 
gregation of his church, the Reverend 
Cotesworth Pinckney Lewis interrupts a 
sermon to ask for “some logical, straight- 
forward explanation” of the U.S. presence 
in Vietnam. Last night the President con- 
cluded a 2-day, 5,100-mile, 7-speech tour to 
plead for support for the war. 

Nov. 13-—-Commander of U.S. forces in Viet- 
nam General William C. Westmoreland 
leaves Saigon for Washington to join Am- 
bassador to South Vietnam Ellsworth 
Bunker in conferences with the President. 

In Washington, Bunker predicts in- 
creased stability for the South Vietnamese 
government in 1968. 

Nov. 14—-In Washington, Japanese Premier 
Kisaku Sato endorses U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam. 

Nov. 15—-The President and Sato issue a joint 
communiqué stating plans for conferences 
on restoring Japanese rule to the Bonin 
Islands; the status of the formerly Japanese 
Ryukyu Islands are to be kept “under joint 
and continuous review.” 

Nov. 17—At a White House news conference, 
President Johnson scores dissent of the 
“storm trooper bullying” sort; he says he 
considers all advice, but will continue to use 
his own judgment on Vietnam. 


Nov. 20--Senate majority leader Mike Mans- - 


field (D., Mont.) calls for direct negotia- 
tions between the government of South 
Vietnam and the National Liberation 
Front. 


U.S. officials confirm that Ambassador — 


at Large W. Averell Harriman is leaving 
for Pakistan tomorrow and then going on 
to confer with Yugoslav President Tito and 
Rumanian leader Nicolae Ceausescu. 
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Nov. 22—The President names former Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance as 
his special envoy to Cyprus. 

Nov. 25—In a l-year agreement effective 
January 1, 1968, the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
agree to cut down the level of Soviet fish- 
ing in waters along the Middle Atlantic 
Coast. This is the first U.S.-U.S.S.R. bilat- 
eral accord since the airlines agreement 
November 4, 1966, permitting direct air 
service between New York and Moscow. 

Nov. 30—Voting 82 to 1, the Senate approves 
a resolution asking the President to consider 
“appropriate action” to bring the problem 
of Vietnam before the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil. 


Government 

Nov. 1—The President asks Congress not to 
adjourn until it “faces up” to national 
needs, particularly the need for a tax rise. 

Nov. 3—Signing a $10-billion appropriation - 
bill including money for the model cities 
program and rent supplements for low in- 
come families, the President criticizes “the 
familiar old voices of reaction” in Congress. 

Nov. 4—The President signs a law making 
it a crime to block a federal criminal inves- 
tigation by force, the threat of force, brib- 
ery or intimidation. 

Nov. 8—President Johnson signs a bill calling 
for equal. opportunity for women in- the 
U.S, armed forces. 

Nov. 14—The President signs a law allowing 
the Alaska communications system to be 
sold to private industry. l 

The Central Intelligence Agency an- 
nounces the transfer of campus recruiting 
conferences to nearby off-campus locations 
in some 6 colleges and universities, to avoid 
the “embarrassment” of anti-C.I.A. demon- 
strations. 

Nov. 15—The President signs the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1967, a $2.86-billion 
authorization bill; the appropriation bill is 
still pending, l 

Nov. 16—The Senate Foreign Relations Gom- 
mittee adopts a resolution asking the Presi- 
dent not to commit U.S. troops overseas 
without “affirmative action” by Congress. 


Nov. 20—In the lobby of the Department of 
Commerce, the “census clock” reports the 
nation’s population has reached 200 mil- 
lion. 

Nov. 2i1—The President signs the Air Quality 
Act of 1967; the bill authorizes a 3-year, 
$428-million program to counter air pollu- 
tion. 

The House takes final action to approve 
a bill extending the Peace Corps through 
June, 1968.. 

Nov. 27—It is reported by The New York 
Times that Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara will be appointed president of 
the World Bank early in 1968. 

Nov. 28—It is reported in Washington that 
the President has ordered most government 
agencies to economize by cutting personnel 
costs some 2 per cent and reducing expenses 
on “controllable” programs by 10 per cent. 
It is hoped that Administration reduction 
of some $4 billion in expenditures will in- 
duce Congress to consider the President's 
requested 10 per cent tax surcharge. 

In a television interview, former Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower suggests that 
the U.S. consider U.S. ground attacks in 
North Vietnam, and “hot pursuit” of 
enemy troops into Laos and Cambodia, and 
of enemy planes into China, if necessary. 

Nov. 29—McNamara formally accepts the 
offer to become president of the World 
Bank; he is to assume the new post early in 
1968. 

The White House announces the resigna- 
tion of John M. Doar as head of the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice; his assistant, Stephen J. Pollack, is 
named to succeed him. ` 


Labor 

Nov. 8—The Chrysler Corporation reaches a 
tentative agreement with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers to avoid a midnight strike 
threat. 

Nov. 10—At 10 Chrysler plants, 37,000 work- 
ers remain idle, disregarding the agreement 
signed by U.A.W. President Walter 
Reuther. 

The Ford Motor Company reaches an 
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agreement at its Dallas plant; this was the 
only Ford facility still strike-bound. 

Nov. 14—Local strikes plague the General 
Motors Corporation; production is reported 
as nearly normal at Chrysler. 


Military 

Nov. 3—Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara tells a news conference that the 
U.S.S.R. is perfecting an orbital nuclear 
bomb system. (See also U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 6—The Department of Defense an- 
nounces that McNamara has authorized a 
12,000-man increase in the National 
Guard; these men will be available for riot 
control duty. 

Officials of the Defense Department tell 
the Military Applications Subcommittee of 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee that the “light” antimissile de- 
fense system now being developed will be 
adequate against a Chinese missile attack, 
and will offer limited defense against an 
orbital bomb. 

Nov. 7—Lieutenant General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, director of Selective Service, says in a 
telephone interview that in a letter from 
him October 26, draft boards were urged 
to “live up to the letter” of the draft laws 
and induct or support the prosecution of 
draft law violators, including those who 
stage antiwar protests, if such demonstra- 
tions obstruct tke operations of the Selec- 
tive Service System. 

Nov. 21—McNamara orders early discharges 
from the armed forces for those wanting to 
enter civilian police work. It is reported 
that there are 15,000 nationwide police jobs 
unfilled. 

The Defense Department requests a 
January, 1968, draft of 34,000, nearly 
double the December, 1967, call. 


Politics 
Nov. 7—The election of Republican Louie B. 
Nunn as governor of Kentucky gives the 
Republicans control of 26 governorships. 
Kentucky has not elected a Republican 
governor since 1943, 
Massachusetts Secretary of State -Kevin 
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White defeats Louise Day Hicks as mayor 
of Boston. Mrs. Hicks’ support for neigh- 
borhood schools was widely regarded as 
anti-Negro. 

Negro Democrat Richard Hatcher | is 
elected mayor of Gary, Indiana. 

Carl B. Stokes, a Negro Democrat, is 
elected mayor of Cleveland. 

Nov. 18—Michigan’s Governor George Rom- 
ney declares he will fight for the Republi- 
can nomination to run as the 1968 presi- 

- dential candidate. 

Nov. 30—Senator Eugene McCarthy says he 
will contest the nomination of Lyndon 
Johnson for the Democratic presidential 
candidacy in 5 or 6 1968 Democratic pri- 
maries, . 


Science and Space 

Nov. 9—The Saturn 5 rocket is launched and 
places an Apollo spacecraft in orbit, Sat- 
urn 5 is a 3-stage moon rocket, generating 
160 million horsepower of thrust. The 
most powerful space vehicle ever tested, it 
lifts a payload: of 285 thousand pounds into 
orbit, 

Surveyor 6 lands on the moon and relays 

televised pictures to earth. 


Supreme Court 

Nov. 6—The Maryland loyalty oath required 
of all state employees is ruled unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 

Justices Potter Stewart and William O. 
Douglas dissent from a decision of the 
Court refusing to hear the appeal of 3 sol- 

` diers who refuse to go to Vietnam because 
they allege the war there is illegal. 

Nov. 13—The Court rules unanimously that 
if a person on probation is involved in hear- 
ings to revoke probation or reimpose a 
suspended sentence, he has a right to coun- 
sel. 


URUGUAY 
Nov. 20—Wide-ranging price increases go 
into effect as the result of the devaluation of 
the Uruguayan peso, November 6. 


VENEZUELA 


Nov. 14—The Venezuelan government rein- 
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` states constitutional rights, suspended in 
March following a wave of Castroite ter- 
rorism. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


Nov. 27—It is reported in Washington that 
diplomatic sources say President Ho, Chi 
Minh is ill. 

VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 

(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


Nov. 9—A spokesman for President Nguyen 

. Van Thieu names 19 cabinet ministers, in- 
cluding 2 new appointees. 

Nov. 15—In a speech at Independence Pal- 
ace, South Vietnamese Premier Nguyen 

- Van Loc outlines a “program of action” en- 
compassing military reorganization, land 

. reform, a campaign against illiteracy, refu- 
gee relief, social welfare programs, and an 

- end to corruption. 


YEMEN 

Nov. 5—A bloodless coup deposes President 
Abdullah al-Salal. Abdul Rahman al- 
Iryani, dissident republican leader, becomes 
provisional chief of state. 

Nov. 6—-The republican regime pledges to 
uphold a republican form of government; 
a new cabinet with a 3-man Presidential 
Council is sworn in. 

Nov. 16—Premier Mohsen al-Aini announces 
that U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
has agreed to continue aid to Yemen. 

Nov. 20-~-Ahmed Mohammed Noman resigns 
his membership in the 3-man Council be- 
cause it has refused to cooperate with the 
Arab 3-nation committee on Yemen. 


ERRATUM: We regret that on page 202 of our ` 
October, 1967, issue, an editorial error appeared in 
John C. Gampbell’s biographical sketch. His Amer- 
ican Policy Toward Communist Eastern Europe: 
The Choices Ahead was published by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, at Minneapolis. 
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In this issue six specialists discuss Africa’s continuing search for unity and 
stability. Examining the events surrounding the 1967 Nigerian civil war, our 
first author states that “Eventually, by coercion or conciliation, hostilities will 


be ended, but the welcome return of peace will not end Nigeria’s troubles. 


Ter- 


ritorial integrity may have been preserved, but national unity will be as remote 


as ever.” 


Nigeria At War 


By Joun D. CHIck 
Lecturer in Political Science, Makerere University College, Uganda 


` 


LL AFRICAN STATES contain ethno- 
cultural groups whose divergent in- 
terests and ambitions strain the 

delicate apparatus of national unity. Ni- 
geria’s difficulties in this respect are by no 
means unique, but her size and social com- 
plexity make her ethnic fragmentation par- 
ticularly acute. At no time did the federal 
institutions with which the country achieved 
independence in 1960 succeed in maintaining 
more than an illusion of stability. As the 


LA good introduction to the tensions dividing 
Nigeria i is Walter Schwarz, “Tribalism and Politics 
in Nigeria,” The World Today, November, 1966, 
while a fuller discussion is provided by Richard L. 
Sklar and C. S. Whitaker, “The Federal Republic 
of Nigeria,” in Gwendolen M. Carter, ed., National 
Unity and Regionalism in Eight African States 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1966). 
The most comprehensive treatment of developments 
from independence to the beginning of 1966 is to 
be found in John P. Mackintosh, et al, Nigerian 
Government and Politics (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1966). 

2 According to the 1963 census, the North had 
29.8 million inhabitants, while the three regions of 
the South—the West, Mid-West and East—had a 
combined total of 25 million. These figures are 
suspect, but the relative levels are probably approxi- 
mately correct. 


political system lurched from crisis to crisis, 
the balance between the competing blocs be- 
came ever more precarious, until the regime 
finally succumbed to military intervention in 
January, 1966.1 

The reasons for the collapse of civilian rule 
and for the swift descent into civil war defy 
brief analysis, but the major source of stress 
was relatively simple. Whereas economic de- 
velopment and modernization had progressed 
further in the South, the poorer and more 
traditionalistic North held a predominant 
position politically by virtue of its larger popu- 
lation.? This initial advantage was used by 
Northern leaders to entrench themselves in 
power and to exterd their influence at the 
expense of the Southern parties, whose rival- 
ries prevented them -rom agreeing on effective 
counter-measures. 

The January, 1966, coup was ambiguous. 
It resulted in part from a puritanical desire to 
cleanse public life, an aim which gained wide- 
spread support amcng a population increas- 


ingly alienated from a corrupt and ineffective 


political elite. At the same time it contained 
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traces of a Southern (primarily Ibo) back- 
lash against Northern hegemony and exacer- 
bated ethnic’ rivalries which threatened to 
escalate to catastrophic levels. However con- 
sciously this end may have been sought by its 
architects, the political initiative passed into 
Southern hands: a counter-coup in July was 
largely an outcome of the North’s determina- 
tion to regain control of the situation.® 

The North-South conflict was symbolized 
by the uncertain status of Ibos ‘scattered 
throughout the Northern Region. Their 
Southern education enabled them to fill a dis- 
proportionate number of the posts demanding 
literacy and manual skills, a fact which ex- 
posed them to the resentment of their neigh- 
bors. Living under the strain of constant 
insecurity, they tended to react with exag- 
gerated exclusiveness and even truculence, so 
that communal antipathy always simmered on 
the edge of violence. The 1953 riots in Kano 
had resulted in 36 deaths and revealed the 
potential for wholesale slaughter in many 
Northern cities. Blatant provocation was 
common on both sides. Given the mounting 
tension of 1966, an explosion was virtually 
inevitable. 

In May that explosion came, followed by 
further disturbances in September and Octo- 
ber. Hundreds of helpless Ibo citizens were 
massacred by rampaging mobs, and thousands 
of others, abandoning their jobs and posses- 
sions, fled in confusion back to their home- 
land in the East. The influx of refugees posed 
major problems of resettlement in an area 
which was already one of the most densely 
populated in Africa, and the stories of atroci- 
ties created an atmosphere of claustrophobic 
fear. 

Easterners had always been suspicious of 
what was sometimes termed “Sokoto imperial- 


3 For a full discussion of the events of 1966, see 
W. A. E. Skurnik, “Nigeria in Crisis,’ Current His- 
tory, March, 1967. 

4Sokoto was the pre-colonial capital of the 
Islamic, Hausa-Fulani ethno-cultural complex 
which dominated the North. 

5 Radio Enugu, December 15, 1966, and Decem- 
ber 1, 1966, quoted in Africa Research Bulletin, 
January, 1967. Most of the material upon which 
this article is based is drawn from the Research Bul- 
letin (Exeter) or from the weekly West Africa 
(London). f 
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ism”;t now their misgivings appeared to be 
justified. The military governor of the East, 
Lieutenant Colonel Odumegwu Ojukwu, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the ground was being 
prepared for “the conquest by the North to 
the sea,” and students at the Eastern Region’s 
university spoke of an intention to “overrun 
and annihilate” the Ibo.® 


ABURI AND AFTER 


Thus, at the beginning of 1967, the East 
was sunk in an isolation which was both 
physical and psychological. Ibos continued 
to work outside the Region, particularly in 
the Mid-West and the federal capital of 
Lagos; but most regarded their future as un- 
certain and many took steps to repatriate their 
families. At government level, contact was 
maintained with the Eastern authorities, but 
negotiations were complicated by the reluc- 
tance of leaders, including Ojukwu himself, 
to venture away from their own tribal area. 
The fact that Northern troops had joined 
civilians in the killings of the previous Octo- 
ber gave some credence to the claim that fed- 
eral control over the security forces was tenu- 
ous, and that the safety of delegates to con- 
situtional talks could not be guaranteed. ~> 

At this stage the chances of salvaging the 
federation appeared to be slight, but the New 
Year, 1967, brought one promising develop- 
ment. Following an invitation from General 
Joseph Ankrah, the chairman of Ghana’s Na- 
tional Liberation Council, members of the 
Supreme Military Council gathered for two 
days of discussions at Aburi, a few miles north 
of Accra, in Ghana. Personal confrontation, 
and the security of neutral territory, produced 
a cordial atmosphere and a substantial mea- 
sure of agreement. 

The meeting condemned the bloodshed of 
the previous year, renounced force as a means 
of arbitrating regional differences, and re- 
affirmed its faith in Nigeria as a political unit. 
The need for increased regional autonomy 
was accepted, but it was felt that a satisfac- 
tory solution could be worked out on the basis 
of the pre-coup constitution. The Council 
also agreed that resettlement of refugees 
should be a joint responsibility and that those 


who had fled from posts-in government de- 
partments and statutory corporations during 
the disturbances should have their salaries 
paid in full up to the end of March, 1967. 

Unfortunately the euphoric spirit of Aburi 
did not long survive the return to the grim 
realities of Nigeria. The supreme com- 
mander, Lieutenant Colonel (later Major 
General) Yakubu Gowon, found that his ad- 
visers in Lagos felt that he had gone too far 
towards meeting Eastern demands for pro- 
tective decentralization. This prompted him 
to announce that he remained committed to 
the maintenance of effective central authority, 
so arousing the fears of the devolutionists by 
seeking to allay the fears of the federalists. 
Moreover, he was told that his promise of 
continued salary payments was prohibitively 
expensive. 

The federal authorities did not abandon 
their pledge to honor the Aburi agreement, 
but Ojukwu charged them with stalling on its 
implementation and, with some justification, 
rejected the argument that the reasons for 
the delay were purely technical. He became 
increasingly convinced that he had been be- 
trayed, and threatened to enforce the agree- 
ment unilaterally unless it were put into effect 
by the end of March. His words reflected 
the growing conviction that Ibos were facing 
a challenge, not merely to their interests, but 
to their very existence: 

.-- It is not our intention to be slaughtered in our 
beds. We are ready to defend our homeland; we 
are prepared to crush any aggressor. Fellow- 
countrymen and women, on Aburi we stand. 
‘There can be no compromise. . . .6 

On March 17 the Supreme Military Coun- 
cil, meeting without the Eastern leader, is- 
sued Decree Number 8, which decentralized 
authority to the Regional Governors, giving 
each of them a veto on some subjects. This 
step might have reassured the East in January, 
but relationships had deteriorated to such a 
point that this was no longer considered 
enough. Thus, at the end of March, Ojukwu 
seized all federal revenues accruing in his 


Region. Although the Council responded by. 


imposing economic sanctions, its approach 


6 Radio Enugu, February 25, 1967. 
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during the following weeks tended to be con- 
ciliatory. Nonetheless, repeated overtures met 
with little response. 

By reserving his position, Ojukwu may have 
hoped to achieve a settlement more favorable 
to the East, but it seems likely that all possi- 
bility of negotiation had by this time passed. 
There was no immediate prospect that North- 
erners and Easterners could work harmoni- 
ously together on a basis of trust, and econom- 
ically the Region stood to lose more than it 
would gain by remaining within Nigeria. 
Absorption of refugees would create difficul- 
ties, but these would have to be faced inside 
or outside the federation and, while secession 
might mean the end cf some sources of reve- 
nue (Northern crops railed through Port Har- 
court, for example), the Region’s rapidly de- 
veloping oil production would no longer have 
to subsidize the expensive superstructure of 
federal control. This calculation of advan- 
tage was based on pessimistic assumptions. 

There was reason to hope that the East’s 
withdrawal would lead to the crumbling of 
the edifice of national unity and the creation 
of a series of smaller states with which func- 
tional cooperation might be possible. 

Certainly events during May, 1967, cast 
doubts on the ability of the central govern- 
ment to survive an open confrontation, let 
alone to undertake decisive military action 
against a rebellious regime. When meetings 
of “leaders of thought” were held in each 
Region to discuss the country’s future, only 
the Northern assembly stood firmly behind 
Gowon, while both the West and Mid-West 
showed signs of weakening. The latter, situ- 
ated between the East and concentrations of 
federal troops in Lagos, and conscious of the 
Jarge Ibo minority within its borders, saw that 
it might become a battleground and pressed_ 
for the loosening of federal ties in order to 
avoid the possibility of civil war. The West, 
Jed by the Yoruba veteran of the nationalist 
movement, Chief Obafemi Awolowo, spoke 
ominously of the possibility of its own inde- 
pendence should the East succeed in leaving 
the federation. 


Western leaders had memories of Northern. - 


domination which were just as painful as. 


+ 


- 
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those of the East. They accepted the fact 
that Gowon (who, although a Northerner by 
birth, came from a minority tribe) was work- 
ing for national reconciliation, but were suspi- 
cious of the extent to which he might be 
swayed by the “old guard” of the Hausa- 
Fulani establishment. In particular they re- 
sented the continued presence of Northern 
forces on their-soil. At first Gowon claimed 
that these were essential for the maintenance 
of security until a crash training program had 
produced enough local replacements, but he 
finally gave way and withdrew the troops 
across the border. 


THE NEW STATES 


This concession rallied wavering support, 
which was consolidated by the proclamation 
of a State of Emergency on May 27, and by 
the announcement that the country was to be 
divided into 12 states. The latter move, 
which had been discussed for many years as 
a possible method of rectifying Nigeria’s 
‘dangerous regional imbalance, was ostensibly 
designed to convince the East that the power 
of the North had been finally broken; it was 
also intended to reassure Gowon’s allies, and 
to weaken Ojukwu in the event of an at- 
tempted secession. | 

As the smallest existing unit, the Mid-West 
was left intact, while the West lost some terri- 
tory to the new Lagos State—an innovation 
which it had resisted in the past, but which 
made sense administratively and which did 
not involve any really major threat to its in- 
terests.” 

Six states were created in the Northern Re- 
gion, a step welcomed by minorities in the 
riverain provinces which had long ‘desired 
greater autonomy. Since the institutional 
changes necessitated by such a radical reform 
were very complex, overall control was to be 
vested in a Council for the Northern States 


7 Previously Lagos had been designated “federal 
territory,’ while some of its suburbs and satellite 
villages lay in the West—-an arrangement which 
made overall control of urban development ex- 
tremely difficult. 

8 The East had produced 65.4 per cent of the 
federation’s oil in 1966: only 2.8 per cent came 
from the territory of the proposed East-Central 
State. 


- capital, Enugu. 


during the transitional period. This Counc 
was regarded in the East as a device to mat 
tain the reality of centralized authority whi 
going through the motions of decentraliz 
tion. In any case, it was argued that even 
the decree were conscientiously applied, tl 
traditional cohesion of the Upper Nor 
would transcend artificial divisions and enab 
it to remain a dominant force in the feder 
tion. 

As far as Eastern critics of the proposa 
were concerned, however, the most conte: 
tious provisions were those relating to the 
own Region, which was to be split into thre 
It is true that separatist movements had bee 
growing in the area for some years, but — 
most observers the new boundaries appeare 
to have been drawn with the deliberate inte: 
tion of striking at the interests of the majo 
ity. Not only was the predominantly It 
East-Central State denied access to the se 
but it lost the oil deposits upon which reste 
its hopes for future development.® | 

Ojukwu’s reaction was swift. On May 3 
he declared the entire Eastern Region ind 
pendent as the Republic of Biafra and u 
furled a new tricolor flag: green for progres 
black for mourning and red for blood. 


THE WAR 


Secession did not lead to an immediate ou 
break of hostilities. for several weeks tl 
country drifted in an uneasy peace. Biafre 
claims of a minor clash near Obudu in mi 
June were denied by Radio Nigeria and 
began to seem as though the declaration | 
independence had presented the regime | 
Lagos with a fait accompli which it w 
powerless to reverse. ‘Then, following a bo 
der incident in July, central governme: 
troops launched what was euphemistical 
described as a “police action” against tl 
breakaway Region. 

The focal point of the attack was Biafre 
Approached by colum: 
from the north and east and—after the po 
of Bonny had fallen to seaborne invasion- 
threatened from the south as well, Enugu w: 
soon effectively encircled. However, hop 
of a rapid victory were quickly dashed. T} 
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army achieved moderate success in the outly- 

ing, non-Ibo areas, occupying towns like 
Ogoja with little disruption of civilian life. 
But once the tribal heartland had been 
reached, resistance became. far more bitter. 
Virtually the entire population rallied in de- 
fense of its homeland and, when defeat be- 
came inevitable, the Ibos left the advancing 
troops in possession of deserted houses and the 
remains of the dead. 

Only once did the battle appear to turn in 
Biafra’s favor. In August, the Mid-Western 
governor was forced to flee his capital follow- 
“ing a mutiny instigated by Ibo officers. Si- 
multaneously, Biafran forces made a coordi- 
nated crossing of the Niger and seized Benin. 
The impetus of their advance carried the 
leading units into the boundaries of the West- 
ern Region, where they represented a threat 
to Ibadan, and even to Lagos. Ojukwu com- 
mented that his aim was now “to help liberate 
any part of Nigeria from the domination of 
the North.’® 

Eastern leaders cannot seriously have be- 
lieved that extensive conquests were possible. 
They probably felt that a really decisive blow 
would serve a dual purpose, relieving pres- 
sure on the other fronts and shaking the unity 
of the federal government, thus permitting 
negotiations to open from a position of 
strength. This hope was not realized. The 
Ibos’ sudden dash to the west meant that their 





A ‘supply lines were stretched thinly over terri- 


- tory whose inhabitants resented the Ibo take- 
over and the visitation upon them of a war in 
which they desired no part. Even the rulers 
of the newly “liberated” Republic of Benin 
wavered in their loyalty to Ojukwu. The 
fronts in the East held firm, and the central 
forces, rallying at the town of Ore. pushed 
-the invading troops back to the river. 
_ The rebels did gain minor successes. Fed- 
‘eral losses were heavy in the delta area to the 


>, south where combat conditions were particu- 


Jarly dificult, and premature attempts to 
pursue the retreating units across the Niger 
„into the major commercial center of Onitsha 


© produced many casualties. The general pic- 


prann 


3 West Africa, August 19, 1967, 





ture, however, was of Ibo soldiers and civilians 
being squeezed into an ever smaller area by a` 
remorseless war of attrition. Nsukka, the 
scene of prolonged fighting, fell in July, and 
Enugu was itself evacuated in October. 
Although the latter had been the primary 
target of the federal action, its capitulation 
was of symbolic rather than military signifi- 
cance. Largely a product of colonial admin- 
istration and the exploitation of local coal 
deposits, it did not represent a focus of tradi- 
tional loyalty. Enugu’s loss was a serious blow 
to Biafra’s pretensions to statehood, but the 
main Ibo strength lay in small towns, villages 
and rural areas, which were as resolute as 
ever. Their defenders were fortified by the 
sincere belief that surrender meant certain 
death. When they admitted their defeats, 
they explained them away by seeking out 
scapegoats whose treachery was supposed to 
account for their reverses. It became clear 
that, unless a political solution were found, 
every inch of territory would have to be won 
by the federal government in the face of fa- 
natical Ibo opposition, making extensive 
bloodshed inevitable and leaving a legacy of © 
corrosive hatred. 





WORLD REACTIONS : 

Biafra did not achieve official recognition- 
from any quarter, although she went to con- 
siderable pains to win world sympathy. | 

African nations were uneasily aware of the 
decline in their prestige that resulted from 
endemic instability: a fratricidal war fought 
in one of the continent’s most newsworthy 
states was bound to attract adverse publicity,- 
strengthening in their self-righteousness the. 
white regimes to the south. In addition, most 
leaders, however much they may have appre- 
ciated the merits of the Biafran case, were 
conscious of the fissiparous. tendencies in their _ 
own countries and would not condone politi- 
cal fragmentation for fear of initiating a chain 
reaction. 7 

The Western bloc also favored Nigeria’s 
federal government, although Western gov- _ 
ernments were reluctatit to give any concrete 
expression to their support. The United- 
States placed an embargo on the sale of arms 





to Nigeria, while Britain would authorize the 
supply of only minor items of equiment. Not 
surprisingly, the central authorities were in- 
furiated by this refusal to provide them with 
the means to discipline Ojukwu, especially 
since it was widely known that Biafra was 
continuing to receive supplies from unofficial 
Western sources. They suspected that their 
traditional allies were anxious to do nothing 
that might embarrass the oil companies work- 
ing in the East, until it was clear which side 
was going to win. Initially, this may have 
been a real consideration, but once it was 
obvious that secession would fail, the policy 
of the West did not serve the best interests of 
the oil companies, whose main preoccupation 
was with a rapid end to the hostilities. The 
basis of the policy of the West seems to have 
been the hope that, deprived of weapons, both 
sides would fight to a standstill and come. to 
terms without a physical occupation of Ibo- 
land. ‘This optimism proved unfounded, and 
it could be argued that a lightning victory 
with outside assistance might have been pref- 
erable on humanitarian grounds. 

Eventually, Lagos acquired arms from the 
Soviet bloc. It is doubtful whether these sig- 
nificantly affected the outcome of the war, 
but they represented a minor triumph for 
Russian foreign policy in an area in which its 
previous experience had not been particularly 
happy. 

As the battle dragged on, concern over the 
plight of the Ibos became more marked. The 
Biafran claim that Biafra was bearing the 
standard of Christianity and Western liberal- 
ism against the combined ‘forces of militant 
Islam and international communism gained 
little serious support, but sympathy for the 
myopic heroism of the embattled population 
was widespread. In the confused fighting, 


10 A federal spokesman estimated that approxi- 
mately 50,000 lives were lost in the civil distur- 
bances of 1966 and in the course of war prior to the 
fallof Enugu. (West Africa, October 7, 1967.) 

11 The members of the delegation were Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, General Joseph Ankrah 
of Ghana, President Ahmadou Ahidjo of Cameroun 
and President Hamani Diori of Niger. Presidents 
William Tubman of Liberia and Joseph Mobutu of 
the Congo could not travel on the dates eventually 
arranged. 
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the federal authorities tried to restrain their 
troops, there can be no doubt that incidents 
of gratuitous violence added to the terror. 
Central govérnment forecasts that resistance 
would quickly collapse were disproved by 
events, and the prospect of a prolonged siege 
raised the specter of famine and epidemic dis- 
ease. 

Informed opinion, inside and outside 
Africa, became convinced that a negotiated 
peace was necessary to avoid further tragedy. 
Unfortunately, all external initiatives found- 
ered on the federal government’s insistence 
that there was nothing to discuss except the 
terms of the rebels’ surrender, and on the 
rebels’ determination to die for their cause. 
Typical was the experience of the consultative 
committee which visited Lagos on behalf of 
the Organization of African Unity. Origi- 
nally scheduled to make the trip immediately 
following the Kinshasa summit meeting in 
September, it eventually arrived late in No- 
casualties were inevitably heavy?® and, while. 
vember, with only four of its stx members, 
after a series of delays had underlined the 
fact that Gowon did not welcome its inter-: 
vention,” 


FORMIDABLE OBSTACLES 


Biafra’s bid for statehood rose out of a com- 
bination of mass hysteria and miscalculation. 
Her leaders underestimated the resistance 
that their plans would meet within Nigeria 
and overestimated the support that would be 
forthcoming from external sources. By the 
time the vulnerability of their position 
became obvious, they were trapped in a pol- 
icy that unleashed the very forces they had 
sought to contain. Fearing invasion, they in- 


(Continued on page 113) 


Following work for the Nigerian Ministry of 
Finance in Lagos and the Supreme Court in 
London, John Chick was lecturer in political 
science at Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria, 
Northern Nigeria, from 1962 to 1966. At 
present he holds concurrent appointments as 
lecturer at the University of Manchester, 
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Describing the development of a “phantom coalition” to turn Southern 
Africa into a white fortress, this observer warns that “The longer the conflict 
[between white South Africans and non-whites| continues, the greater the 
danger that it will become an unadulterated race war, creating the gravest 


world-wide consequences.” 


Southern Africa: The White Fortress 


By Kerreu Irvine 
Specialist in African Affairs 


INcE 1960, if not earlier, it has been 
clear that African nationalism /and 
white intransigence are on a collision 

course in Southern Africa. Each side remains 
convinced that its own cause will ultimately 
prevail—yet both cannot be right. Today, 
while the final confrontation between the two 
is not yet at hand, the features of the coming 
conflict have become more marked. 

Faced with the challenge of African na- 
tionalism at home, and with widespread dis- 
` approbation abroad, the governments of 
South Africa, of Portugal, and of secessionist 
Rhodesia are engaged in turning Southern 
Africa into a white fortress—a fortress which 
they are building to stand any siege, any at- 
tack, and any vicissitude, insofar as possible. 
To this end South Africa, Rhodesia and the 
Portuguese territories of Mozambique and 
Angola have been linked together in what has 
been called a “phantom coalition”—-a mutual 
aid grouping whose existence has not yet been 
fully acknowledged in public, although it is 
tacitly admitted. The coalition aims at eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, is already functioning 
as a military entity, and has begun to immix 
itself in the internal affairs of independent 
African states to the north. Metropolitan 
Portugal, meanwhile, provides the coalition 
with a staging area in Europe itself. 

The history of the establishment of white 
settlement in Southern Africa has passed 
through successive phases. Firstly, there was 
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the reconnoitering period, which began in the 
1480’s when the Portuguese, having already 
established bases in West Africa, discovered 
the Congo mouth and rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope. The second phase opened in the 
seventeenth century when the Dutch, having 
ousted the Portuguese from their principal 
West African strongholds, also took possession 
of the Cape in 1652. The third phase opened 
when the British, having seized the Cape from 
the Dutch during the Napoleonic wars, sent 
out the first English settlers in 1820. 

In the years of British predominance that 
followed, the Dutch-descended Afrikaaners, 
striving to maintain their own culture and 
form of religion, moved inland, establishing 
two self-governing Boer republics in the 
1850’s. In the 1890’s—the high point of im- 
perialism — adventurers of Cecil Rhodes’ 
British South Africa Company went north 
into what became Rhodesia, establishing the 
town of Salisbury, and suppressing the Afri- 
can opposition against white settler rule which 
broke out in the Matabele and Mashona up- 
risings. Further British expansionism led 
eventually to the Boer War of 1899-1902, 
during which Britain incurred international 
moral censure, but overcame the Boer repub- 
lics. 

The South Africa Act of 1910, which estab- 
lished the Union of South Africa, was in- 
tended to lead to a merging of British and 
Boer cultures in a single new nation. The 
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deathblow to this experiment in cultural 
coexistence was struck by the 1948 electoral 
victory of the Afrikaaner Nationalist party. 
The policies introduced by the Nationalists 
moved South African society steadily in the 
direction of apartheid (separation of races, 
especially black from white), while at the 
same time asserting the predominance of 
Afrikaaner over English language and culture. 
Emphasis on these two themes finally led 
South Africa to become a republic and to 
leave the Commonwealth in 1961—one year 
after the fiftieth anniversary of the Union was 
celebrated in 1960. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


In examining the situation in each of the 
territories comprising Southern Africa’s white 
coalition, it is natural to consider South Africa 
first, since she is the strongest member of the 
group, having by far the largest white popula- 
tion, and providing the other members with 
an industrial base. 

The year 1960 was indeed a watershed in 
South African history. Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan of the United Kingdom, 
visiting South Africa in February of that year, 
warned the South African Parliament that 
“the wind of change is blowing through the 
continent,” and urged that the growth of na- 
tional consciousness in Africa be taken into 
‘account in framing national policies. In ef- 
fect, in 1960, no less than 16 African states 
were to accede to independence and be 
admitted to United Nations membership. 
Plainly, barriers to a confrontation between 
African nationalism and South African apart- 
heid were being rapidly dissolved. 

South Africa’s black majority was aware of 
these developments, and this awareness no 
doubt contributed to the psychological climate 
in which the tragic Sharpeville incident oc- 
curred. On March 21, 1960, at Sharpeville, 
South African police opened fire on Africans 
demonstrating against the pass laws, killing 
66 and wounding hundreds more. World- 





1 An exception to the recent pattern was the as- 
sassination of Prime Minister Verwoerd in Septem- 
ber, 1966, by a parliamentary messenger—an event 
that sent a tremor through white South African 
society. 


wide condemnation of South Africa’s apart- 
heid policies resulted, and the United Nations 
Security Council adcpted a resolution deplor- 
ing the incident, and South African policies 
and actions. It was in this atmosphere that 
on April 9, 1960, an English-born South Afri- 
can farmer shot Prime Minister Henrik F. 
Verwoerd twice in the head, but failed to kill 
him, For a moment South African history— 
like Prime Minister Verwoerd’s life—hung in 
the balance. 

A mood of doubt and introspection swept 
over South Africa’s white community. A 
state of emergency was declared. Between 
March 25 and April 14, South Africa’s gold 
and foreign exchange reserves dropped by 
over $36 million. The president of the Jo- 
hannesburg Chamber of Commerce urged the 
government to take a new approach to Afri- 
cans, based on consultations. Other influen- 
tial voices spoke in the same vein. In the, 
weeks that followed, the decision-makers hesi- 
tated, and while they did so the crisis of July, 
1960, burst upon the Congo with tropical sud- 
denness. Instead of hesitating, white South 
Africa settled down to await the next turn of 
events--and to build her strength. Thus, by 
not deciding, the decision was in fact taken, 
and an opportunity to turn from the fatal 
collision course was lost. South Africa would 
uphold apartheid whatever the consequences. 

Since 1960—the turning point which failed 
to turn—fortune has favored segregationist 
South Africa, at least for the time being.* 
The flowing tide of independence halted on 
the Zambezi. Serious internal troubles have 
plagued not only the Congo but also Nigeria, 
and a series of coups d’etat have taken place 
in other African states. The possibility, which 
once seemed imminent, that African states 
would unite to launch a successful crusade 
against apartheid’s southern bastion has now 
receded. Individual African governments 
usually have other problems that demand 
priority, however strongly they oppose the 
apartheid system. Moreover certain African 
states, such as Malawi and Botswana, lie so 
close to the fortress’s shadow—Lesotho, for 
example is entirely embedded in South Afri- 
can territory, while Swaziland, the last of the 
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old High Commission territories, due for inde- 
pendence in 1968, is in almost the same posi- 
tion—that their relations with it are not those 
of declared hostility, but rather approach 
those of a qualified dependency. 

Whether they may best be described as 
“buffer states” or “client states,” they never- 
theless occasionally incur the disapproval of 
some African nationalists who, situated some 
- distance north of Africa’s putative “Mason- 
Dixon line,” do not appreciate the extent to 
which the geopolitical situation is dominant. 
Much depends upon style, however, and some 
criticism may stem from the fact that whereas 
some degree of cooperation with white South 
Africa may be necessary, it need not be en- 
thusiastically accorded, as it has been on occa- 
sion by Malawi, for example. 

Militarily, South Africa also finds herself 
in a better stance than she did at the time of 
Sharpeville. Budget estimates for defense ex- 
penditure, for example, have risen from about 
$61 million for the financial year 1960-1961 
to $358 million for 1967-1968—practically a 
sixfold increase. Much emphasis has been 
laid upon the manufacture of munitions, 
budget provision for which has increased over 
a hundredfold since 1960. As a result, South 
Africa is now self-sufficient in the production 
of small-arms and ammunition, and has an- 
nounced that she can now also export arms. 
Her air force is also being rapidly expanded; 
she has a navy of 35 ships; and she is soon to 
acquire submarines. Furthermore it was re- 
ported in March, 1967, that South Africa had 
acquired the technical capacity to produce 
nuclear weapons. This statement is supported 
by a recent press report? that West German 
scientists are helping South Africa to build 
nuclear reactors and are also working on the 
development of Harp missiles at a rocket sta- 
tion in Tsumeb, South West Africa. These 
facts may be the basis for dark statements by 
South African officials about new weapons 

2 Washington Post, November 3, 1967. The re- 
port also stated that “despite West German denials, 
South Africa had supplied West Germany with pos- 
sibly 100 tons of impure uranium oxide, which had 
been enriched in the United States before delivery 
to the nuclear reactor at Guntremmingen. 


3 See U.S. General Assembly Resolution 2202 
(XXI) of December 16, 1966. 
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which — one claimed — could dispose of a 
would-be attacker “before breakfast.” 

Economically, too, South Africa has waxed 
stronger since 1960. Her population was then 
just over 16 million, but according to the 
South African Bureau of Statistics, it has in- 
creased to 18,733,000, although 12,750,000 of 
these are Africans, and only 3,563,000 whites 
(1,859,000 more are Colored, and 561,000 are 
Asians). South Africa’s imports, which 
amounted to $1.566 billion in 1960, rose to 
$2.3 billion in 1966, while the 1960 export 
figure of $1.233 billion had risen by 1966 to 
$1.684 billion. Industry is also growing 
stronger—the assembly of all types of vehicles 
has, for example, greatly increased—and the 
country’s gold holdings that were valued at 
$178 million in 1960, by September, 1967, 
stood at $487 million. 

Despite the U.N.-backed strictures against 
trading with South Africa—for example, the 
U.N. has appealed to states to “discourage 
immediately the establishment of closer eco- 
nomic and financial relations with South 
Africa, particularly 1 in investment and trade”? 
—the economy is clearly not at the point of 
collapse. Indeed, on the contrary, investment 
from abroad has increased substantially since 
the days of Sharpeville. Britain is the princi- 
pal foreign investor, followed by the United 
States. The two countries, between them, ac- 
counted in 1965 for 76 per cent of total in- 
vestment in South Africa. Although United 
States investment amounted to only 12 per 
cent of the total, and to only 1.1 per cent of 
all United States investments abroad, United 
States private investment in South Africa rose 
from $286 million in 1960 to $528 million in 
1965. West Germany, Japan, Italy, France 
and Switzerland are other countries which 
have shown no signs of heeding the United 
Nation’s appeal aimed at discouraging eco- 
nomic relations with South Africa. 

Events elsewhere have also favored white 
South Africa, and only in part because these 
events have dimmed the glare of publicity 
which once played upon the only state in the 
world openly to champion racial discrimina- 
tion. One sign of this was the fact that when 
36 South West Africans were placed on trial 
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in Pretoria in 1967—a trial of the most ques- 
tionable legality, in which the accused faced 
possible death—-many organizations and 
media which would otherwise have drawn 
public attention to the trial were so preoc- 
cupied with the war in Vietnam, reports of 
massacres in Nigeria, and the plight of refu- 
gees in the Middle East, that they did not do 
so. Recent riots in United States cities, simi- 
larly, have diverted American attention from 
events in Southern Africa to interracial prob- 
lems at home. . 

In practical terms, also, South Africa has 
benefited from disturbances elsewhere. After 
the closing of the Suez Canal during the Mid- 
dle East war of June, 1967, the number of 
vessels using South African ports substantially 
increased, with over 800 ships bunkering in 
them between June and November alone.‘ At 
the same time, Western naval authorities be- 
gan to attach increased strategic significance 
to the Cape route, thus underlining the prac- 
tical advantages to Western governments of 
maintaining friendly relations with the Re- 
public of South Africa. 

Nor is this all. 
which she formerly felt vulnerable, South 
Africa has also now acquired a greater sense 
of security. First, South Africa in the past 
was caused considerable embarrassment as a 
result of her treatment of her Asian minority 
population, many of whom are of Indian or 
Pakistani origin. Jawaharlal Nehru’s India 
was particularly active in spearheading an 
international campaign to pressure South 
Africa to change her racial policies. ‘Today, 
Nehru and his international reputation are 
both memories, while India herself is riven by 
grave internal difficulties that inhibit her from 
making unusual external efforts. 

Second, South Africa had long dreaded 
the possibility that the International Court of 
Justice would eventually hand down a man- 
datory ruling on the status of South West 
Africa that would deprive South Africa of her 
legal basis for controlling the territory. 
When, after considerable delay, and the de- 
livering of various «advisory opinions, the 


t See Keith Highet, “The South West Africa 
Cases,” Current History, March, 1967, p. 154. 


On two other issues on . 


Court at last made its decision known, the 
judgment proved, in effect, to be a victory 
for South Africa. It held that Ethiopia and 
Liberia, who had brought the case against 
South Africa, had no standing in the matter.* 
Since that time, there has been no thought of 
further legal action by the African states, and 
South Africa is proceeding to take steps 
plainly designed to hasten the eventual incor- 
poration of South West Africa as another 
province of the republic itself. It is true that 
the United Nations, backed by the United 
States, has declared the League of Nation’s 
mandate over South West to be at an end, and 
the United Nations has itself set up a council 
to administer the territory. Yet the council 
reported, in November, 1967, that South 
Africa’s refusal to cooperate made it impossi- 
ble for the council to discharge its functions. 
The next move is clearly up to the United 
Nations Security Council. However, South 
Africa appears to believe that the United Na- 
tions and all its organs—councils, committees, 
boards and assemblies—do not constitute any 
immediate threat to her control over South 
West Africa. In 1960, the South African gov- 
ernment was afraid cf what the United Na- 
tions might do. In 1968, rightly or wrongly, 
it is not. 


ANGOLA AND MOZAMBIQUE 


Three territories—Angola, Rhodesia, and 
Mozambique — constitute the effective out- 
works of the white fortress, since their north- 
ern frontiers border those of the independent 
African states. Two of the three, Angola, to 
the northwest of South Africa, and Mozam- 


_ bique, to the northeast, are ruled by Portugal. 


In both territories (as also, indeed, in Portu- 
guese Guinea to the north of the Equator), 
the Portuguese army has been at war with 
African nationalist guerrilla movements, since 
1961 in Angola, and since 1964 in Mozam- 
bique. 

Both territories, according to the United 
Nations (which voted on their status in 1960) 
are “non-self-governing territories’——-which is 
to say, Portuguese colenies. According to Lis- 


~ bon, however (which for centuries persisted 


proudly in simply calling its overseas posses- 
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sions “The Conquests”), they are now integral 
parts of Portugal—that is to say, provinces 
which happen to be situated overseas. An- 
gola is the larger of the two, having an area 
of 481,350 square miles, compared to Mozam- 
bique’s 302,250 square miles. Mozambique, 
however, has the larger population—6,578,- 
000 at the 1960 census (6,430,000 Africans; 
97,000 whites; 31,000 mixed; 19,000 Asian) 
—-compared to Angola’s 4,830,000 (4,604,000 
Africans; 172,000 whites; and 53,000 mixed). 

Like Mozambique, Angola is still primarily 
an agricultural country, although mining is 
becoming increasingly important. Almost 
half the value of Angola’s exports in 1965 


came from her coffee crop. Rising income — 


from minerals comes from diamonds, petro- 
leum and iron ore. High grade deposits of 
offshore oil have recently been found by the 
Gulf Oil Corporation in the shallow waters off 

Cabinda—a Portuguese enclave just to the 
' north of Angola and the Congo mouth. As a 
result, Portugal expects to be self-sufficient in 
petroleum by the end of 1970, and the possi- 
bility that the United Nations can apply pres- 
sure on South Africa’s white coalition by 
means of an oil boycott will be rendered more 
problematical. In Mozambique, industrial 
and mining activity is negligible. The main 
agricultural crops are cotton, cashew, sisal, 
and copra. Mozambique has had, however, 
an unfavorable balance of foreign trade, and 
her economy has been injured by the British 
and United Nations boycott of Rhodesia, for 
which the port of Beira in Mozambique is the 
main outlet. 

It is, however, paradoxical that Angola and 
Mozambique should often be referred to as 
dependencies of Portugal, for in effect it 
would be more true to say that Portugal is de- 
pendent upon them. Small and backward 
Portugal, geographically, has her back turned 
to Europe. According to reports from the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, the Portuguese working class is 
the poorest on the continent. If the Portu- 
guese government were to lose its African 
colonies, it would be deprived of the only re- 
warding destiny it can at the moment visual- 
ize for the country. It is not insignificant, 


however, that many individual Portuguese ¢ 
choose other destinies. It is reported, for e: 
ample, that of the 130,000 Portuguese wk 
emigrated in 1965, barely 10,000 chose to ¢ 
to the African colonies. The remainder pr 
ferred to settle in Brazil, France or German 

To maintain her colonial mission, Portug 
is finding, moreover, that she must pay a pric 
and pay it in instalments on a rising scal 
Since fighting against African nationalists | 
Angola intensified in 1966, Portugal has ha 
a total of at least 120,000 troops oversea 
and has had to increase the term of compu 
sory military service from two to three year 
a period which is also extendable up to for 
years. By 1967, Portugal’s defense expend 
ture amounted to over 40 per cent of her tot 
public expenditure. The warfare, howeve 
shows no signs of diminishing. It has bee 
particularly troublesome to the Portuguese i 
the east of Angola, where the conflict has le 
to clashes inside neighboring territories, ar 
in the northern parts of Mozambique, whe: 
the Portuguese have, inter alia, tried unsu 
cessfully to stabilize the situation by resettlir 
a quarter of a million people. 

In Angola, the Portuguese report that the 
are fighting against three separate African n: 
tionalist organizations — Holden Robertc 
G.R.A.E., Augustino Netos M.P.L.A., ar 
Jonathan Savimbi’s U.N.I.T.A. In Mozan 
bique, meanwhile, they face two more, one « 
which, FRELIMO, led by Eduardo Monk 


lane, has gained several successes. Disturbe 


and frustrated by a conflict that seems to hay 
no end, and which is attracting widesprea 
international criticism, Portugal has appa 
ently sought to counterattack by supportir 
internal strife in the Congo and Nigeria— 
reaction that is not winning her any populari 
in some Western policy-making circles, whe: 
the aim is to stabilize conditions in some « 
the more politically volatile African countrie 
rather than to exacerbate them. 


RHODESIA 


Rhodesia lies uneasily between Mozan 
bique and Botswana, guarding, as it were, tk 
northern central rampart of the South Afr 
can fortress. Historically she was the creatic 


Southern 


of the man whose name she bears -— Cecil 
Rhodes—and her destiny is marked by his per- 
sonality. Rhodes was an avowed imperialist, 
and entertained gigantic dreams. Force and 
chicanery were his weapons, and while they 
brought him personal success, when he at- 
tempted to use them in affairs of state he 
created a catastrophe in his lifetime, and left 
the whole of Southern Africa with a disastrous 
heritage of hatred. His famous statement 
about “equal rights for all civilized men” has 
given color to the myth that he was a states- 
man. But this was an easy statement to make 
in his day, when Central Africa had barely 
emerged from the Livingstone and Stanley era 
and had no political significance, except to 
give Rhodes an unjustified reputation for 
liberalism among persons far from the scene. 
His true opinions—-and they had political sig- 
nificance, especially as he acted on the basis 
of them—were expressed in a less publicized 
declaration of his: “I prefer land to niggers.” 
Rhodes also made much of his devotion to 
the British Empire. But in point of fact he 
did not hesitate to threaten to break with the 
Crown and proceed on his own, when Lon- 
‘don showed doubts about the advisability of 
his aggressive schemes. And he appears to 
have sought to use the Empire for his own 
ends, while propagating the myth that he was 
its great and faithful servant. 

‘© It-is therefore entirely appropriate that the 
territory which still bears his name (the Afri- 
ean name for it is “Zimbabwe” ) should have 
adopted a Land Apportionment Act that re- 
serves half of Rhodesia for the use of the white 
‘minority numbering 220,000, leaving the re- 
‘mainder to the four million Africans.” It is 
itting that Rhodes’ spiritual heirs, pro- 
cla ming devotion to the British Crown and 
‘invoking the spirit of George Washington in 
“the same breath, should have chosen to secede 
from Britain out of convictions which owe 
little to the influence of either American de- 

















‘In South Africa herself, the disproportion is 
er: 87 per cent of the country is reserved for 
vite. minority, 19 per cent of the total popula- 

as the remaining 13 per cent of the land 
ii a least desirable—is reserved for the use 
of th ty. South Africa’s “Bantustan” policy 
; p: velopment has, consequently, not even 
of the “separate but equal” doctrine. 
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mocracy or British justice. Something of 
Rhodes’ approach is also to be found in the 
insistence of Rhodesia’s secessionist leader, 
fan Smith, in referring to his policy as one of 
“separate development,’ never apartheid. 
Rhodesia (then Scuthern Rhodesia) was 
the base for the ill-fated attempt, begun in 
1953, to impose white minority rule on the 
African populations of neighboring Zambia 
(then Northern Rhodesia), and Malawi (then 
Nyasaland), as well as on Rhodesia’s Africans, 
under the name of the Central African Fed- 
eration. After the Federation was finally dis- 
solved, Britain attempted to persuade Rho- 
desian settlers to make some token gestures in 
the direction of the concept of eventual ma- 
jority rule. But the emotional strain on the 
white minority was too great, and in Novem- 
ber, 1965, Rhodesia declared her secession 


Afonitor. 


(Continued on page 111) 
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Evaluating the progress of Emperor Selassie’s regime, this observer indicates 
_ that Ethiopia’s pace and range of development have so far been limited, none- 
theless, “pressures for change indicate that Ethiopia’s political pulse is quicken- 


ing, and the years ahead may prove the most challenging. . . 


on 


Ethiopia: The Quickening Pulse 


By WituiaAM H. Lewis 
Associate Professor of Political Science, George Washington University 


O SINGLE 30-YEAR PERIOD in Ethio- 
pian history can compare with the 
more than three decades since the 

coronation of Haile Selassie as Emperor. At 

the time of his ascension, Ethiopia was a little 





known mountain empire insulated from the 


mainstream of world history. Her diverse 
peoples were ruled under a baronial system 


reminiscent of Elizabethan England; commu- 
c nications were tenuous; and awareness of the 
A outside world was fragmentary and distorted. 


In a sense, Ethiopia’s progress bears some 


-resemblance to that of the Roman Empire. 
- Polybius, the Greek historian who made Rome 
his chief place of residence, noted the spread 


of Roman hegemony with the following ob- 
servation: “Practically the whole inhabited 
world, in less than 53 years, was mastered and 
fell under the sole administration of Rome— 


the like of which, it will be found, has never 


a, -happened before. a 


Ethiopia also is a conquest empire, drawn 


together in the last 75 years as a result of the 
military prowess of the now dominant Am- 


hara ethnic minority. Until the coronation of 


k Selassie, the martial tendency was pervasive. 


7 a But, as in ancient Rome, Amhara military 
= victories did not come without interruption. 


Under the stewardship of Benito Mussolini, 
modern Rome exercised its dominion over 


iy ayy from 1936 until World War H. Nor 








Early in 1967, Ethiopia appeared belea- 
guered on all sides. Within the lowland Oga- 
den region, restive Somali tribesmen con- 
tinued to register their dissatisfaction with 
Amhara domination. Their brethren in the 
neighboring Somali Republic lent more than 
tacit support to an effort to reunite all Somalis 
under one national standard. The situation 
along the disputed Ethiopian-Somali fron- 
tier was tense, and a recrudescence of conflict 
similar to that which erupted in 1963-1964 
appeared in prospect. 

Somali irredentism was making itself felt 
elsewhere in northeastern Africa as well. In- 
surgency had erupted in the former Northern 
Frontier Province of Kenya, where 290,000 
Somali tribesmen followed traditional pas- 
toral pursuits. The fabric of Kenyan-Somali 
relations had become so frayed that in mid- 
1966 Nairobi broke all ties, including diplo- 
matic relations, with Mogadiscio. 

Even the isolated enclave of French Somali- | 
land (C.F.S.) did not escape irredentist turbu- 
lence. A visit by French President Charles de 
Gaulle to the Somaliland capital of Djibouti 
in August, 1966, was greeted with widespread 
rioting by Somali nationalists; the Somalis . 
accounted for somewhat less than half of the 
territory's population of 120,000. Initially be- 
wildered and ultimately angered, de Gaulle 
offered the C.F.S. an opportunity to decide 
its future in a territory-wide referendum. 
The offer produced an outcry from a wholly 


unexpected quarter—Ethiopia. Heavily de- 
pendent upon the Addis Ababa-Djibouti rail- 
road for more than 50 per cent of her export 
trade, Ethiopia protested the offer and hinted 


darkly that the termination of French colonial 


rule would not be accepted with equanimity. 

As the C.F.S. prepared for the promised 
referendum in March, 1967, tension mounted 
throughout the Horn. Tough French para- 
troopers and legionnaires were rushed into 
Djibouti; thousands of “non-resident” Somalis 
were expelled from the territory; all demon- 
strations were banned in the capital city. 
Propaganda salvos were repeatedly fired from 
Mogadiscio and several days prior to the vote 
a number of Somali troops were moved into 
the northern districts. Ethiopia countered 
with her own forces and Armageddon seemed 
at hand. However, saner counsels prevailed 
in Addis Ababa and Mogadiscio. The “re- 


course to the urns” resulted in a substantial : 


vote by the numerically superior Afar tribes- 
men in favor of retention of C.F.S. ties with 
France. 

The crisis in Djibouti was subsequently 
overshadowed by difficulties in the northern- 
most Ethiopian province of Eritrea. An 
Italian possession for almost half a century, 
Eritrea had been attached to Ethiopia in 1952 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 
Eritrea enjoyed special status: she was ap- 
pended in a federal relationship, having her 
own constitution, legislative assembly and 
chief executive. However, in 1962, her as- 
sembly voted to terminate the territory’s spe- 
cial relationship and integrate without benefit 
of special privilege. This action was ill-re- 
ceived by a large proportion of Eritrea’s Mus- 
lim community, which accounts for approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the territorial popula- 
tion. The level of tension rose perceptibly as 
refractory Muslims organized a dissident 
movement, the Eritrean Liberation Front 
(E.L.F.), which mounted a guerrilla cam- 
paign against the extension of Ethiopian 
authority. The Eritrean lowlands today are 
a zone of insurgency in which secessionist im- 
pulses are expressed in terror raids and acts of 
outright brigandage. The fact that E.L.F. 
elements are receiving financial and other 
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support from several Arab states has height- 
ened Amhara anxieties concerning the ten- 


tacular nature of Islamic expansionism. 


SIGNS OF DETENTE 

Despite wide-ranging incompatabilities, 
some efforts have recently been launched by 
various leaders in the region to establish a 
basis for mutual accommodation. The es- 
trangement of recent years has largely been 
relieved by a reduction of Somali irredentist 
pressures. The signal for this reduction was 
the election of Ibrahim Egal as Somali prime 
minister in July, 1967. A moderate statesman 
of scholarly temperament, Egal placed the 
quietus on Mogadiscio’s campaign to “liber- 
ate” Somali tribesmen in neighboring areas. 
Indeed, he has staked his own tenure on the 
success he registers in achieving Somali ob- 
jectives through diplomatic means. 

Egal’s campaign for normalizing relations 
was launched in a preinvestiture speech on 
August 9, 1967, wken he affirmed his deter- ` 
mination to “influence alien rulers of Somali 
territories to grant Somalis the right of self- 
determination,” while indicating that he did 
not “covet any territory belonging to Ethiopia 


_ or Kenya.” To underscore his sincerity, Egal 


muted the propaganda organs of Mogadiscio, 
curtailed the activities of Somali exile groups 
in the capital, and ended the flow of govern- 
ment assistance to insurgent groups in Kenya. 
The first opportunity for a diplomatic con- 
frontation materialized during the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity (O.A.U.) summit con- 
ference at Kinshasa in mid-September, 1967. 
Two fruitful meetings were held with Em- 
peror Haile Selassie. Less than a week later, 
a delegation from Somalia, led by Yasin Nur 
Hassan, the minister of interior, sojourned to 
Addis Ababa to discuss the Ogaden question. 
Both sides were apparently reassured by the 
talks and announced plans to meet at Moga- 
discio in the near future. 

The Kinshasa summit also produced mo- 
mentum, under the ‘auspices of Zambia’s 
President Kenneth Kaunda, for a reconcilia- 
tion between Somalia and Kenya. To set the 
stage for their confrontation, Kenya’s Presi- 
dent Jomo Kenyatta announced a one-month 
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amnesty for Somali shifta (insurgents) in 
Kenya’s northern border region. Subse- 
quently, a meeting was convened in Meru, 
Tanzania, with both sides evincing a clear 
desire to end their quarrels. 

These auspicious beginnings may produce 
a new period of calm in the African Horn. 
Thus far, the omens have all been reassuring. 
However, a considerable residue of mutual 
suspicion remains. A small faction within the 
Somali National Assembly has already at- 
tacked attempts at reconciliation on the 
grounds that the Egal government has made 
the principal concessions thus far, with vir- 
tually no indication that Somali political 
objectives will be attained. While Egal has 
the full support of President Abdirashid Ali 
Shermarke, he confronts a delicate situation 
at home: (1) Somali’s dominant national 
party—the Somali Youth League (S.Y.L.)— 
is an amalgam of competing tribal factions, 
held together by a complex series of delicate 
compromises and arrangements; (2) tribal 
groups that overlap the frontiers could well 
defect from the S.Y.L. or, more likely, seek to 
seize control of its leadership should they come 
to oppose Egal’s conciliatory approach; (3) 
exile groups in Mogadiscio also retain a cer- 
tain capacity for political maneuver should 
the government continue to oppose filibuster- 
ing expeditions into Ethiopia and Kenya; (4) 
the Somali army, which has hitherto served 
as a shield for government support of exile 
and insurgent groups, may grow impatient 
with the present policy of moderation. 

Prime Minister Egal’s prospects for bring- 
ing his present initiatives to a successful con- 
clusion will depend greatly upon his ability to 
achieve the following: he will have to secure 
concessions from both Kenya and Ethiopia 
concerning the “right” of Somali pastoralists 
to utilize grazing lands and water holes in 
their territory with as few restrictions as pos- 
sible; he will also have to elicit assurances that 
the position of resident Somalis in both coun- 
tries will be “regularized”—this means, at 
minimum, the early removal of certain secur- 
ity restrictions that redound to the disadvan- 
tage of local Somalis; ultimately, and infi- 
nitely more difficult of achievement, he may 
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have to extract assurances from his neighbors 
that they will grant their Somali populations 
the “right of self-determination” concerning 
their future loyalties and political attach- 
ments. While prediction is always a hazard- 
ous undertaking in Africa, there can be little 
doubt that the latter concession will be ex- 
tremely difficult to extract from governments 
that rule a medley of diverse ethnic and tribal 
communities. For once the right to'.opt out 
is granted, the forces of balkanization will en- 
joy respectability and a substantial measure of 
legitimacy. 


RECENT ETHIOPIAN GAINS 


The peoples of Ethiopia have frequently 
been described as a “motley assemblage,” a 
museum of ethnic communities, languages 
and religions. Embracing a land area about 
twice the size of France, Ethiopia encompasses 
approximately 20 million inhabitants. In 
addition to the ruling Amhara ethnic minor- 
ity, themselves a highland people of schismatic 
Christian persuasion, the country incorpo- 
rates inter alia their Gurage “kinsmen,” Galla 
cattle-herders, who are partially Amharized 
and partially animistic, and diverse Muslim 
groups like the Danakil, Somalis, and people 
of the great walled city of Harar. 

To the extent that historical continuity 
exists, it has been the Amharas who have pro- 
vided Ethiopia with some semblance of cohe- 
sion and coherence. Their recent subjuga- 
tion of other subnational peoples places upon 
them the burden of forging links that are 
likely to be more enduring than those predi- 
cated upon conquest and coercion. In brief, 
what has confronted Emperor Haile Selassie 
has been the need to devise effective means 
for harnessing Ethiopia’s divergent societies 
in the struggle to create a viable national com- 
munity. 

The problems confronting the Emperor 
have been as complex as the tapestry of Ethio- 
pian societies. ‘The absence of consensus on 
the definition of political goals, together with 
a comparable degree of disagreement on na- 
tional priorities to be established, have im- 
peded efforts at “political development.” 
The ethnic component in these efforts has re- 


quired particular definition. For instance, to 
what extent should Amhara culture be the 
guidepost for other cultural groups? Is Am- 
hara society sufficiently resilient to absorb the 
changes that are involved in modernization? 
What type of political order is likely to prove 
enduring in the face of change? What “mix” 
of centralized power and decentralized au- 
thority will suffice to generate local initiative? 
What is the proper role of the new elites in 
the devolution of responsibility? 

While the questions are legion, the cultural 
and historical background against which re- 
sponses have been fashioned has occasionally 
proved bewildering to the foreign observer. 
Rather than lurching headlong into decisions, 
the Emperor has preferred to test local senti- 
ment and to proceed cautiously. Throughout 
his lengthy reign he has governed in an au- 
thoritarian manner, benevolently on the 
whole but harshly where necessary. Political 
parties are not permitted to function; trade 
unions remain in an embryonic state of de- 
velopment; the press is closely monitored. 

However, it must be recognized that Ethi- 
opia’s political environment and her 500 years 
of turbulent history have dictated a policy of 
personal rule and prudence. The Emperor 
has been constrained as much by circum- 
stances as by his own proclivities to build a 
strong personal base of political power. This 
base could only be predicated initially upon 
loyalty from the Amhara notables and the 
Christian clergy. Only when assured of their 
backing has he been able to institute the dual 
process of extending Amhara hegemony from 
the center while slowly transforming political 
institutions to permit newly emerging elites 
to play a middle role in the decision-making 
processes. 

Despite the painstakingly slow pace with 
which new political institutions have been 
brought into existence, the results have been 
impressive on the whole. A revised constitu- 
tion, personally promulgated by the Emperor 
in 1955, afforded Ethiopians an opportunity 
to elect representatives to the lower house in 
a bicameral legislature; both chambers are 
permitted to scrutinize and pass on legislation; 
+ they may also request the presence of royal 
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ministers to question them on government 
policies, plans and programs. For his part, 
the prime minister has been delegated in- 
creased powers and responsibilities in the day- 
to-day management of government business 
by the Emperor. 

Notable progress has been registered in 
other fields as well. Many isolated sections 
have been opened as a result of the construc- 
tion of more than 3,000 miles of paved roads; 
Ethiopian Airlines now provides service to 
every large community within the country, 
and offers international connections to Eu- 
rope, the Middle East and Africa; modern 
trucking firms have established networks 
throughout the country. Finally, in the field 
of education, an entire generation of West- 
ern-trained university graduates, numbering 
in excess of 15,000, is to be found in the 
middle echelons of the bureaucracy, army, 
and business community. The Emperor him- 
self has taken over the portfolio of the minis- 
ter of education. i 


GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Thus far, the Ethiopian approach has been 
pragmatic, eclectic and gradualistic. A mod- 
ern economic, social and bureaucratic sector 
has sprung into existence. However, it is not 
numerically large; power is not highly concen- 
trated within it, nor is it representative of 
Ethiopian society as a whole. According to 
some estimates, approximately 75 per cent of 
the officers within the 38,000-man army are 
Amharas, 60 per cent of ministerial portfolios 
are held by Amharas, and the ruling ethnic 
group predominates in the middle and upper 
levels of the civil bureaucracy. Thus, the 
non-Amhara majority would appear not to 
have been the primary beneficiary of the 
Emperor’s largesse. 

The reasons for the slow pace and narrow 
range of development are attributable to the 
inherently narrow loyalties of subnational 
groupings, the tenacity of their traditional - 
value systems, and the restricted resource base 
from which the present leadership has been 
compelled to operate. Until recently, Ethi- 
opia has lacked the administrative and techni- 
cal manpower needed to shape up the modern 
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sector. Trade and commerce have been domi- 
nated by non-Ethiopians. In the rural areas, 
where more than 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion lives, local cadres needed to guide eco- 
nomic development have been unavailable. 
As a result, efforts to increase per capita pro- 
ductivity, expand rural credit, improve mar- 
keting and distribution systems, and conduct 
cadastral surveys have all been impaired, In 
large measure, the emergent elites have pre- 
ferred ‘service in the capital to assignment in 
the provinces. The gap between themselves 
and the broad mass of Ethiopian society has 
tended to grow commensurate with their vir- 
tual monopolization of the rewards of modern 
life. 

However, as Ethiopia’s non-elites have 


come to perceive how national resources are. 


being allocated.they have increasingly sought 
` to strengthen their claims upon these same re- 
sources. ‘Thus, the Gurage people in Addis 
Ababa have organized their own labor amal- 
gam. Galla army officers have sought to 
create their own ethnic-cultural association. 
Eritrean Christians have also lobbied vigor- 
ously for a large share of government grants. 
Elsewhere, traditional groups have expressed’ 
their needs in traditional ways—through in- 
creased banditry, episodic outbreaks of insur- 
gency and other forms of defiance. What- 
ever the means of expression, all these pres- 
sures for change indicate that Ethiopia’s po- 
litical pulse is quickening, and the years ahead 
may prove the most challenging to the present 
generation of leaders. 


ETHIOPIA’S AFRICAN VOCATION 


The path that Ethiopia will follow over the 
next few years will have'a considerable im- 
pact upon the rest of independent Africa. 
Within recent years, Addis Ababa has become 
the Geneva of the continent. The seat of the 
Organization of Africa Unity, formed in Ad- 
dis Ababa in May, 1963, Ethiopia is the head- 
quarters for a number of other international 
organizations. Even more significant, how- 
ever, has been the role of moderator and con- 
ciliator played by Emperor Haile Selassie him- 
self. One of the principal architects of the 
©.A.U., he was instrumental in bringing to an 
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end the radical-moderate cleavage (repre- 
sented by the so-called Casablanca and Mon- 
rovia groupings in 1961-1963) that had 
blunted efforts at inter-regional cooperation. 

Not to be discounted, in addition, have 
been the Ethiopian contributions to the 
dampening of crises between African states, 
and Ethiopia’s role in intrastate conflict situa- 
tions. Ethiopia provided a substantial con- 
tingent of troops to the United Nations peace- 
keeping effort in the Congo during 1960- 
1961; within recent months, a small air com- 
ponent was made available to the government 
of Congolese President Joseph Mobutu at the 
height of its difficulties with European mer- 
cenaries. The Emperor also acted as peace- 
maker after hostilities erupted between Mo- 
rocco and Algeria over several disputed oases 


` in the Sahara in October, 1963. His inter- 


ventions have proved equally helpful in quar- 
rels between Guinea and the Ivory Coast, 
Ghana and Dahomey, and the Congo (Kin- 
shasa) and the U.A.R. Most recently, Haile 
Selassie served as a member of an O.A.U.- 
sponsored peace mission dispatched to Lagos 
to bring an end to the civil war that crystal- 
lized in the attempts of Biafra to secede from 
the Nigerian Federation. 

These peacekeeping activities represent a 
signal contribution to African stability. The 
Emperor’s interventions carry considerable 
diplomatic weight because of his preeminence 
as a founder of the O.A.U. Even more sig- 
nificant, however, is the respect and admira- 
tion that most African leaders hold for a 
monarch whose period of rule spans two gen- 
erations and who has met and overcome all 
challenges to his authority. Moreover, in his 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Despite... 


unpleasant side effects of the mutiny [in the Congo], this 


specialist notes that “the Mobutu regime, by the time of the celebration of its 


second anniversary, .. 


. had given proof of its resiliency, weathered crises any one 


of which would probably have shipwrecked its predecessors, reestablished the 
Congo’s position on the African diplomatic scene and received proof of soft- 
spoken but steady United States support in its hour of need.” 


Consolidation in the Congo 


By Epovuarp BUSTIN 
Associate Professor of Government, Boston University 


NE DAY when Louis XVIII was on 
the throne of France, a young and 
doubtless malicious lady asked the 

aging author of An Essay on Privilege, “But 
what did you do under the Empire, Monsieur 
Siéyés?” To which the old abbé replied 
simply, with a wry smile: “I survived.” 
Much the same could be said of the Mobutu 
regime in the Congo during the second year 
of its existence and, as in the case of the old 
revolutionary, this mere statement of fact 
summed up a not inconsiderable achieve- 
ment. 

The Joseph Mobutu government opened 
its second year in power with a major crisis 
on its hands. This was the conflict with the 
largest mining corporation in the Congo, 
Union Miniére. The roots of this confronta- 
tion were analyzed in the pages of this jour- 
nal several months ago! and there is no need 
to return to them at this time. ‘Tension be- 
tween the Congo government and Belgian 
interests had been escalating throughout most 
of 1966, and the decision formally to divest 
the Union Minière of all its mining conces- 
sions in favor of a new, government-con- 
trolled corporation (the Société Générale 
Congolaise des Minerais, more commonly re- 
ferred to as GECOMIN) merely represented 
the visible, procedural enactment of a break 


_ +See my article, “Confrontation in the Congo,” 
in Current History, March, 1967. 
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which the two parties had rendered virtually 
inevitable. 

To what extent either side had actually 
intended the conflict to reach such an im- ` 
passe as that of early 1967 is impossible to 
determine. But the fact remains that after 
the Un:on Miniére had openly made it clear 
that it would refuse to comply with Con- 
golese corporate and fiscal legislation, and 
after the Kinshasa government had resolved 
to enforce the statutory penalties provided 
for such violations, both sides found them- 
selves committed to positions from which they 
could not retreat without at least a serious 
loss of face. At the same time, both the 
Congo and Belgian interests suffered from 
the stalemate, and the crisis rapidly came to 
revolve around the question of which side 
was the more vulrerable. . 

That the question could be raised at all was 
in itself an indirect testimony to the Mobutu 
regime’s relative strength—or, perhaps more 
accurately, to its ability to stress the lack of 
political alternatives to its own existence. 
Times were when the mere thought of a con- 
flict between the Kinshasa authorities and 
Belgium’s leading bank, the all-powerful 
Société Générale—let alone the outcome of 
such a conflict—would not even suffer dis- 
cussion. Now, however, Belgian interests 
were no longer inclined to dismiss Mobutu’s 
moves as tactical demagoguery intended 
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solely for domestic consumption, and they 
were sufficiently alarmed to call upon their 
not inconsiderable influence within the Bel- 
gian political system and within the interna- 
tional business world. Within the latter 
circles, certain appetites (notably those of 
groups linked with the Rothschild Fréres in- 
terests) had been whetted by the prospect of 
a dismembering of the Union Miniére’s Ka- 
tanga empire, and some amount of firm talk 
on the part of Belgian interests appears to 
have been needed to dissuade interested par- 
ties against taking advantage of the Union 
Miniére’s temporary discomfiture. 

Yet, if the Union Miniére’s behavior ap- 
peared somewhat jittery, there was no doubt 
that the Congo, for its part, remained: highly 
vulnerable to various forms of Belgian re- 
taliation. Kinshasa, which had apparently 
not anticipated a trial of strength with Bel- 
gian corporate interests, had no contingency 
plans to counter the threatened withdrawal 
of expatriate personnel beyond some nebulous 
notion of hiring Japanese technicians or the 
impractical thought of retaining Belgian per- 
sonnel in the Congo against their will. The 
Congolese authorities also discovered that the 
Union Minière and related interests were in 
a position to close effectively all marketing 
possibilities for Katanga minerals in the non- 
Communist world. Finally, the loss of reve- 
nue resulting from the suspension of Katanga 
mining operations threatened the Congo 
treasury with swift suffocation. 


FACE-SAVING COMPROMISE 


It was hardly surprising, therefore, that 
when a truce was quietly arranged between 
the two antagonists, the substance of its terms 
was, on the whole, more favorable to Belgian 


interests than to the Mobutu regime, while- 


outside appearances were designed to satisfy 
Kinshasa’s sensitivity. According to this in- 
terim compromise, the voiding of Union 
Miniére concessions, as well as their attribu- 
tion to the state-controlled GECOMIN— 
both resulting from an act of state on the part 
of the Congo government—were maintained. 


2 This trend was analyzed in my previously cited 
article. i 
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But the actual management and development 
of the concessions were farmed out not to the 
Union Minière but to the Société Générale 
des Minerais (S.G.M.), a Belgian corpora- 
tion controlled (like the Union Minière) by 
the Société Générale bank which had in the 
past been the sole processing and marketing 
agent for all Katanga minerals. The largely 


fictitious character of this reshuffle was 


further stressed by the specification that 
S.G.M. — rather than GECOMIN — would 
also take over the employment of all expa- 
triate personnel. 

Such a compromise, however, favorable 
though it was to Belgian interests and Gon- 
golese national pride, did not amount to a 
definitive settlement of mutual claims, nor 


‘did it assuage each party’s suspicions of the 


other’s ulterior designs. No real détente be- 
tween Kinshasa and Brussels followed the 
truce: President Mobutu continued to de- 
plore the anachronistic obduracy of the 
“three hundred old gentlemen” of Brussels in 
terms similar to those used, in other circum- 


“stances, to decry “les 200 familles” or “the 


gnomes of Zurich,” while the largely conser- 
vative Belgian press continued to aim its daily 
quota of barbs at the Congolese government. 

If the immediate material benefits reaped 
by the Mobutu regime at the outcome of its 
confrontation with Belgian interest groups 
turned out to be somewhat illusory, the re- 
wards in terms of political prestige were not 
negligible. In order to assess them, it may be 
useful to remember that Mobutu’s initial de- 
cision to assert the Congo’s right of control 
over alien interests had been motivated to a 
considerable extent by his determination to 
establish his credentials as a genuine Congo- 
lese nationalist and possibly to cast himself in 
the role of a new Lumumba. It is probably 
impossible-—~and indeed, irrelevant—to deter- 
mine the exact proportion of sincerity and 
opportunism that entered into the making of 
this political option in early 1966,? but there 
is little doubt that, whatever its other by- 
products may have been, the Union Minière 
earned for Mobutu the somewhat grudging 
admiration of many nationalistically-minded 


Congolese (particularly members of the in- 
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tellectual elite) who had had serious reserva- 
tions about his regime. 

At the same time, if we assume (as it seems 
fair to assume) that Mobutu’s decision to 
adopt a militantly nationalistic stance was 
motivated, at least in part, by his desire to base 
his regime on a deeper and broader founda- 
tion than that offered by the army, it is inter- 





esting to note that the actual policies he fol- 














regime. In crisis after crisis that rocked the 
regime in the first two years of its existence, 
Mobutu reacted by appealing to popular 
emotions and by attempting to mobilize na- 
tionalist militancy. Even when military in- 
tervention was called for (as during the 1966 
and 1967 mutinies) the very fact that the 
army’s loyalty was somewhat less than mono- 
lithic led the President to rely increasingly on 
a civilian entourage. _ 

In the long run, of course, the survival 


capacity of any military regime always de- 
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pends on the quality of the military’s adjust- 
ment to its civilian environment. In the 
Congo, this process began almost immediately 
after the November, 1965, coup and has been 
going on ever since. One of Mobutu’s early 
preoccupations, one that only came to full 
fruition in 1967, was to firm up the legal and 
institutional bases of the regime. Before this 
could be accomplished, however, the sequels 
of earlier crises had to be liquidated. In 
March, approximately at the same time as 
the Union Miniére crisis was being resolved 
in the manner previously described, death 
» sentences were passed against two leaders of 
the 1966 military uprising at Kisangani and 
severe prison terms were given to five other 
participants in the conspiracy, including the 
5 brother of former Prime Minister Moise 
© Tshombe. As for Tshombe himself — in 
whose name the call to mutiny had been 
raised—he was sentenced to death in ab- 
sentia, possibly as a warning to those foreign 
interests who might have considered engi- 
neering a second comeback for their protégé. 
If such was Mobutu’s intention, the warning 
appears to have gone unheeded as prepara- 
tion for a new pro-Tshombe coup apparently 
went on throughout the spring of 1967. 


A NEW DRAFT CONSTITUTION 


In the meantime, however, sweeping 
changes were being made in the country’s 
constitution, administrative structure, party 
system, labor organization and monetary 
base. Several of these changes, of course, 
were merely formal or reflected de facto situa- 
tions that had existed for some time, but the 
regime’s aspirations toward systematic muta- 
tion was unmistakable. A new draft consti- 
tution (the third since 1960) was published 
in April, 1967, and dutifully ratified by the 
Congolese people in a June referendum that 

may be said to have been neither more nor 
less honest or meaningful than such consulta- 
tions ever are in Africa. 

The new constitution formalized the trans- 


3 In fact, in the case of Eastern Kasai, the BaLuba 
areas were ‘lumped together with the former Lomami 
province, the chief ethnic group of which are the 
BaSongye. 
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formation of the Congolese polity into a presi- 
dential system ——a condition which had 
existed in fact since Lieutenant General Mo- 
butu had decided to combine the functions of 
President and Prime Minister following the 
1966 dismissal of General Leonard Mulamba 
from the premiership. It also provided for 
a unicameral parliament, a choice which 
underscored the regime’s decision to abandon 
the semi-federal system of the 1964 constitu- 
tion. The tendency toward a recentralization 
of the Congo’s provinces had already mani- 
fested itself shortly after the military take- 
over when the number of provinces had been 
reduced from 21 to 12 and provincial gov- 
ernors had been brought under central gov- 
ernment authority. The trend continued in 
1967 and the number of provinces was 
further reduced to eight, thus returning al- 
most to the administrative divisions of six 
provinces created by the Belgians in 1933. 
Indeed, only two ethnically cohesive areas 
where particularism had always been strong 
-—the BaKingo and Kasai BaLuba regions— 
were allowed to retain an autonomous exis- 
tence as the provinces of Lower Congo and 
East Kasai, respectively. Under the new 
constitution, provincial governors were ex- 
plicitly regarded as representatives of the 
central government. 

In a unique, if somewhat puzzling, section, 
the constitution also provided for the exis- 
tence of “no more than two” political parties. 
On paper, at least, such a provision left the 
door open to the de facto establishment of a 
single-party system, a possibility specifically 
excluded by the previous constitution. In 
fact, however, all political parties in the 
Congo had long since collapsed and all at- 
tempts to reorganize them after 1963 had 
either fizzled out as a result of intimidation 
by the oligarchic power structure or (when 
such attempts were made by the oligarchy 
itself, as in the case of Tshombe’s CONACO) 
had rapidly resulted in a diffuse, unstruc- 
tured, quasi-monopolistic formation. 

As the 1967 constitutional draft was being 
made public, President Mobutu announced 
the formation of a political party under his 
leadership, The Mouvement Populaire de ,. 


la Révolution (M.P.R.), as it was designated, 
was openly organized to support Mobutu’s 
policies and absorbed the Corps des Volon- 
taires de la République (C.V.R.), an earlier, 
partly unsuccessful attempt to mobilize the 
restless urban youth into a militant, though 
loosely-structured, non-party. The M.P.R.’s 
program, as it emerged from the party’s 
founding conference in early May, confirmed 
the regime’s already apparent tendency to 
combine verbal radicalism with operational 
moderation and to offer outlets for the emo- 
tional expression of nationalistic sentiment 
without cutting itself off from Western sup- 
port. The M.P.R. proclaimed its intention 
to follow “a middle road between capitalism 
and communism” and to maintain “positive 
neutralism” in foreign affairs. 

While Mobutu’s desire to caste the M.P.R. 
net as widely as possible was certainly under- 
standable and indeed legitimate, his attitude 
toward the organization of an opposition 
party (which the constitution authorized, if 
somewhat ambiguously) was indicative of his 
preoccupations. The regime’s growing de- 
sire and need to develop popular support had 
led it as early as the spring of 1966 to draw, 
somewhat gingerly, on the memory of Patrice 
Lumumba for its ideological inspiration. 
Mobutu’s increasingly obvious- determina- 
tion to appropriate JLumumba’s political 
heritage now came into full view, not only 
in the government’s decision to build a 
grandiose monument to the Congo's first 
prime minister (in whose liquidation Mobutu 
himself had played a not inconsiderable 
part), but also in its opposition to the re- 
organization of Lumuba’s party, the M.N.C., 
on the grounds that “Lumumba’s policy is 
now being carried out by Mobutu. and his 
own party, the-M.P.R.’ This determination 
on’ the part of the regime to define the ter- 
rain on which the opposition would: be al- 
lowed' to fight has understandably discour- 
aged potential leaders of: a second party and, 
accordingly, the M.P.R. has continued in the 
role of a de facto single party, which obvi- 
ously does not mean that all internal resis- 


+The Zaire is divided into 100 makuta (pl). 
` Qne likuta is divided into 100 sengi. : 
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tance to the Mobutu regime has disappeared. 

The mutation of the Mobutu regime was 
completed in late June, 1967, when the gov- 
ernment announced a spectacular devaluation 
of the Congolese currency and, simultane- 
ously, replaced the monetary unit system by 
a new one based on the Zaire (ancient name 
of the Congo River), equivalent to 1,000 old 
Congo francs and valued at $2.00.* 

Apart from the psychological device (anal- 
ogous to that used by Antoine Pinay in 1958 
when the “new” or “heavy” French franc 
was introduced) of using a larger currency 
denomination for 2 monetary unit, the whole 
operation, backed by a $27-million standby 
credit from the International Monetary 
Fund, was an attempt to do away with the 
wide gap between the official and unofficial 
exchange rates for the Congolese franc by 
pulling the former down to a level virtually 
equivalent to that of the latter—a drop of 
65 per cent. In order to offset some of the . 
effects of this devaluation for wage earners, 
salaries were raised by 25 per cent and later 
by another 15 per cent, but since in fact re- 
tail prices had long been based on the “black 
market” exchange rate (despite the govern- 
ment’s efforts to impose pricing regulations), - 
the repercussion of the devaluation on the ac- 
tual standards of living was relatively limited. 

Nevertheless, the business community’s 
tendency to keep one jump ahead of the pub- 
lic, as well as the problems of adjusting to the 
new consumer goods import program that 
accompanied the devaluation, resulted in 
sufficient distortions in the price structure for 
the urban dwellers to experience some un- 
pleasant side effects of the monetary reform. 
Organized labor, which might. have been: 
expected’ to take an unfavorable view of the 
devaluation and: which had-in the.past made 
life difficult for Gongolese leaders, remained: 
largely passive—possibly due to the fact that. 
the country’s three major unions had been 
more or less willingly merged’ into a single 
organization more closely controlled by the 
government shortly before the devaluation. 


CONSPIRACY 
While the Mobutu regime was undergoing. 
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this process of reorganization and consolida- 
tion, ominous signs of an impending crisis 
were gathering from all sides. On the basis 
of the number of abstentions and opposing 
votes in the June referendum, the suspected 
existence of fairly extensive disaffection from 
the regime in the Lower Congo area (former 
President Joseph Kasavubu’s home base) and 
in some sections of Katanga could be inferred. 
But the truly alarming symptoms concerned 
the persistent rumors of an imminent coup 
designed to bring Tshombe back to power. 
Such rumors had been rife for some time, 
and they had of course proved to be founded 
in the summer of 1966 when Katanga units 
of the army had mutinied at Kisangani. 
Similar rumors had also been part of the 
tense climate that surrounded the confronta- 
tion with the Union Miniére, and they had 
never wholly subsided after that. 

Apart from the recruitment of mercenaries 
(for which hard evidence is always difficult 
to come by), concrete proof of an impending 
coup came in mid-June with the deliberate 
sabotaging of some Katanga rail and power 
lines. Then, as the Congo prepared to cele- 
brate the seventh anniversary of its indepen- 
dence, came the bizarre news that Tshombe’s 
plane had been hijacked while on a flight to 
the Balearic Islands and forced to land in 
Algeria, and that all its passengers had been 
interned by the Algerian authorities. Kin- 
shasa immediately demanded the former pre- 
mier’s extradition. While the Houari Bou- 
medienne government, visibly perplexed. by 
the whole imbroglio in which it had appar- 
ently played no part, pondered its reply, the 
long-awaited attempt to unseat Mobutu 
broke out (July 5) in the form of a mutiny 
by Katangese troops and white mercenaries 
in the selfsame city of Kisangani where a 
similar episode had taken place almost exactly 
a year earlier. Simultaneously, insurrection 
flared out on a smaller scale in the two east- 
ern towns of Bukavu and Kindu. 

If there were a strong element of déjdé vu 
in the 1967 mutiny, subsequent developments 
were to alter this early pattern. Within eight 
days of the outbreak, Kisangani was recap- 
tured, thanks in part to the prompt dispatch 
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by the United States government of three 
C-130 transport plants which airlifted Con- 
golese National Army forces to the capital of 
the Eastern Province. The mutineers, led by 
a. Belgian adventurer named Jean Schramme, 
embarked on a long southeastward march 
which took them across Maniema, and then 
on to the Congo-Rwanda border, where they 
seized the border city of Bukavu (the capital 
of Kivu province). Once in control of Bu- 
kavu, and assured of an easy retreat as long 
as they could keep access to the three bridges 
leading into Rwanda, they settled down for a 
siege, having seized vast quantities of sup- 
plies and ammunition from. the demoralized 
Congolese army. By doing so, they managed 
to immobilize more than half of the Congo- 
lese army, presumably hoping to unman gov- 
ernmental defenses in other parts of the coun- 
try in anticipation of a second attack by pro- 
Tshombe forces striking from Angola. 

The government, expecting just such a 
strike in Katanga and/or the Lower Congo; 
maintained forces in those two areas. In 
planning its moves, it could also count on the 
increased mobility afforded by the stand-by 
offer of United States air transport. At the 
same time, a combination of factors (includ- 
ing appreciably strong United States pressure 
on Portugal) delayed the opening of such a 
second front, and by the time a small 
Tshombist commando unit entered Katanga 
from Angola, the Bukavu mutineers were be- 
ing forced to withdraw to Rwanda, where 
they were disarmed and interned. The diver- 
sionary strike against Katanga, in turn, was 
easily disposed of, and there remained only 
the thorny diplomatic problem of what to 
do with the mutineers—black and white. 

If the Congolese army’s victory over the 
mutineers was not so swift or decisive as 
might have been wished in Kinshasa, the 
Mobutu regime could at least derive indirect 
satisfaction from the insurgents’ complete 
political fiasco. Upon capturing Bukavu, 
Colonel Léonard Monga, commanding the 
Katanga regiment, had announced the for- 
mation of a “Government of Public Safety,” 
grandly changed to “Provisional Government 
of Liberated Congo” six days later. But it- 
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soon appeared that the real authority in 
Bukavu was that of the white mercenaries— 
and particularly of their leader, Jean 
Schramme, whose political views were, to put 
it mildly, unlikely-to appeal to an African 
audience. What Schramme’s rudimentary 
political blueprint amounted to, as his’ re- 
markably candid interviews with Belgian 
newsmen revealed, was the establishment of 
a Congolese government of whites and blacks, 
the latter preferably required to be “men 
such as Tshombe.” As for the Congolese 
‘army, it would be replaced under the com- 
mand of white officers. 

Tshombe’s own political ideas (or those of 
his entourage) had been more subtly phrased, 
but since the former premier, pending a de- 


cision on his fate, continued to be held in 


custody by the Algerian authorities (possibly 
to the secret gratification of the Mobutu re- 
gime), his influence on the insurrection was 
minimal. In any case, the effect of Tshombe’s 
absence from the political scene during these 
crucial months appears to have been oblivion 
rather than canonization. Even during the 
rebels’ brief incursion into Katanga, the 
appeal of Tshombe’s name, invoked ‘by the 
mercenaries, turned out to be largely in- 
effectual. As a result, the former premier’s 
credibility as a potential alternative to Mo- 
butu suffered. 


SUCCESS FOR MOBUTU 


Another windfall from the insurrection was 
the sympathy it earned for the regime in virtu- 
ally all capitals of the Third World, and par- 
ticularly in Africa, The notoriously promi- 
nent role played by white soldiers of fortune 
in the mutiny and its sequels, as well as its 
racist overtones, brought out assurances of 
unflinching, though mostly verbal, support 
from all major African capitals. Algeria’s 
willingness to oblige Kinshasa by detaining 
Tshombe (despite that militant country’s res- 


5 According to official Congolese sources, the 
breakdown by nationality of the 160 white merce- 

naries interned in Rwanda after withdrawing from 
` Bukavu was 59 Belgians, 29 Frenchmen, 16 Italians, 
6 Portuguese, 4 South Africans, 3 Britons, 3 Greeks, 
2 Spaniards, 2 West Germans, 1 Rhodesian, 1 
> Israeli, 1 Swiss. 
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ervations about Mobutu) is a good illustra- 
tion of this. As a result, Mobutu’s persistent 
policy of ending the diplomatic isolation 
which had plagued Tshombe’s regime scored 
another major success. This achievement 
was stressed by the holding in Kinshasa of 
the fourth summit conference of the Organi- 
zation of African Unity in September. While 
the conference itself may not have been an 


outstanding success from the viewpoint of ` 


African preoccupations and interests, the fact 
that it was held in the Congolese capital while 
Bukavu was still under siege amounted to a 
tacit expression of confidence in the legiti- 
macy and viability of the Mobutu regime. 
On the other hand, relations with Belgium, 
which had already begun to deteriorate in 
1966 when Mobutu challenged the terms of 
Tshombe’s settlement of Belgo-Congolese 
claims, now took a decided turn for the worse. 
The number of Belgians in the ranks of the 
mercenaries,® the involvement of some Belgian 
civilians in subversive activities and the 
blatantly anti-Mobutu tone of the Belgian 
press led to violent manifestations of anti- 
Belgian sentiment throughout the Congo, 
some of them apparently encouraged or tol- 
erated by the government. A few Belgian 
citizens lost their lives in such incidents; many 
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“Two fundamental di ficulties face the states of Africa,” 


writes this 


` observer, describing pressures toward unity—or pan-movements—and pressures 


toward separatism. As he sees it, these “challenges to political order . . 


not peculiarly African... 
tenuous new states.” 
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but they exist in their most exacerbated form in the 


Nationalism and Separatism 
in East Africa 


By KenneTtH W. GRUNDY 
Visiting Professor of Political Science, Makerere University College, Üdanda 


N Novemser, 1966, Tanzanian President 
Julius Nyerere said of the international 


situation on his continent, “Africa is in ° 


a mess, There is a devil somewhere in 
Africa.” This was an outburst of frustration 
and futility aimed at the former European 
powers. A few days later, in a joint com- 
muniqué issued after Malian President 
Modibo Keita’s visit to Tanzania, the same 
theme was repeated in an attack on “the out- 
side influences which are working against 
Africa’s march toward unity and progress.” 

To be sure, much of the difficulty plaguing 
the proponents of unity and stability in Africa 
is externally instigated. But this source can 
be exaggerated. Neo-colonialism exists, but 
it is not the sole, nor even the primary, cause 
of Africa’s inability to unify. Other diffi- 
culties stemming from the colonial legacy 
continue to bedevil Africa—African difficul- 
ties, which must be solved by Africans, al- 
though outside forces may complicate settle- 
ment. The Cold War enters the African 
picture only peripherally. 

Two fundamental difficulties face the states 
of Africa (and most of the other newly sov- 
ereign states of the developing world). First, 
some nations or communities with a common 
culture, heritage and destiny are dispersed or 
divided among several political entities. Es- 
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sentially, reaction to this dispersion results in 
“‘pan-movements’—efforts to unify a single 
people or nation into a single state. 

The second and far more common problem 
rises from the atomistic nature of popular 
loyalties. This is the problem of the multi- 
national or multi-ethnic state in which mi- 
nority elements are attempting to secede or 
realize their autonomous existence within a 
larger state. 

We are dealing here with two sides of the 
same coin—two challenges to political order. 
Each is intimately related to the other. These 
are not peculiarly African problems, but they 
exist in their most exacerbated form in the 
tenuous, new states. 


PAN-SOMALISM 


In East Africa, the first tendency, toward 
unity, can be seen in a series of border wars 
and boundary disputes that also represent 
sticky issues in the domestic politics of the 
participants. The second tendency, toward 
atomism, is reflected in a number of internal, 
civil wars for separate status that spill over 
into neighboring states and thereby become 
international problems. The two classes of 
problems are interrelated and together affect 
the constellation and alignment of forces 
vitally interested in the region. 


X Z 


Some of East Africa’s instability stems from 
the professed desire of the Muslim Republic 


of Somalia and the Somali peoples outside | 


the Republic to be united in a single nation- 
state. This dream is symbolized by the five- 
pointed star on Somalia’s flag. Each point 
represents a group of Somali people who were 
dispersed and lived under non-Muslim for- 
eign rule, in French Somaliland, British So- 
maliland, the Ethiopian Haud and Ogaden, 
Italian Somalia, and the Northern Province 
of Kenya. 

At present, only two of these groups have 
been “liberated,” Somalis in the British and 
Italian territories, which were unified in the 
somali Republic on independence, July 1, 
1960. There are three unredeemed segments 
of a greater Somalia awaiting amalgamation; 
this has been the source of unabated tension 
in the Horn since 1960. ` 

Throughout the 1950’s, the pace of politi- 
cal, social and economic development in the 
Northern Frontier District (N.F.D.) of Kenya 
lagged behind changes in the Italian trust 
territory in Somalia and in the British-ad- 
ministered Somaliland Protectorate.2 After 
the union and independence of the British 
and Italian territories, the political conscious- 
ness of the Somali inhabitants of the N.F-.D. 
grew more acute. Political parties and groups 
representing Somalis in the region called on 
the British authorities in Nairobi to allow the 
Somalis to unite with the Somali Republic. 
They wanted to settle the issue before Kenyan 
independence, for they realized that the tran- 


sitional period prior to independence might - 


well be the only chance for a peaceful shift of 
boundaries. Both major Kenyan nationalist 


1 The populations of these territories are approx- 
imately: French Somaliland, 65,000 (half of whom 
are Somali); Haud and Ogaden, 750,000 Somali; 
Somali Republic (ex-British and Italian territories), 
2,250,000; Northern Province of Kenya, 200,000 
Somali in a provincial population of 300,000. The 
following works are recommended for background 
reading: Saadia Touval, Somali Nationalism 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1963); John Drysdale, The Somali Dispute (New 
York: Praeger, 1964); I. M. Lewis, “Pan-African- 
ism and Pan-Somalism,” Journal of Modern Afri- 
can Studies (June, 1963), pp. 147-161. 

2 For background; see A. A. Castagno, “The 
Somali-Kenyan Controversy: -Implications for the 
* Future,” Journal of Modern African Studies (July, 
1964), pp. 165-188. 
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‘parties (KANU and KADU) rejected the 


secessionist proposal.- By supporting the 
Kenyan leaders and exerting pressures on the 
British to reject Somali claims, Ethiopia en- 
tered the discussions. She maintained that 
to acquiesce to Somali demands would lead 
to the “balkanization” of the Horn and, of 
course, would serve as a precedent for the 
detachment of the Somali-inhabited regions 


_ of Ethiopia. 


In the fall of 1962, the Kenyan Colonial 
Secretary rejected demands for a United Na- 
tions plebiscite, and instead appointed a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to go to the N.F.D. and 
ascertain public opinion. Its report indicated 
that at least 80 per cent of the people favored 
unity with Somalia. Despite these findings, 
it became evident that the British would-not 
detach the region before independence. The 
Somali government and N.F.D. Somalis im-- 
mediately protested and the former broke 
diplomatic relations with the United King- 
dom on March 18, 1963. 

Somalia stressed that Britain, not Kenya, 
was exclusively responsible for the state of 
unrest in the Northern Frontier District. In 
1963, this took the form of sporadic riots and 
violence. The British rushed troops from 
Aden and the secessionist battle was on. In . 
the midst of this tension, Kenyan opinion 
hardened, as did that of the Somalis. By late 
1963, international alignments in the Horn 
began to crystalize and broaden as the Somali 
government announced that it would receive 
military assistance from the Soviet Union and 
a mutual defense agreement was signed be- 
tween Kenya and Ethiopia. Subsequently, 
United States military assistance to Ethiopia 
and continued British support to Kenyan se- 
curity forces led to a Great Power confronta- 
tion of sorts. 

But, „basically, the N.F.D. conflict is an 
African issue fanned by nationalist sentiments 
and the fears of other African states that ‘to 
recognize the legitimacy of the Somali claims 
(no matter how justifiable in terms of na- 
tional self-determination) would weaken 
their own efforts toward national unification. 

A 1964 Organization of African Unity 
(O.A.U.) resolution stressing the sanctity and 
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immutability of ex-colonial frontiers served to 
discredit the Somali position, However, the 
warfare between Kenyan units and Somali 
“shifta’ (bandits) or “nationalists” (depend- 
ing on who is classifying them) has intensi- 
field in the past year or so, although at the 
present writing there has been a lull of 
several months. The bulk of the Kenya Afri- 
can Rifles and the tough General Service Unit 
have been engaged with guerrillas. In early 
1967 it was estimated that 1,700 Somalis had 
been killed. The fighting has cost Kenya 
some £3 million in 1966 and £4 million in 
1967 ($8.4 million and $11.2 million, respec- 
tively). 

Kenya has also carried the battle to the 
diplomatic front. Aside from her almost 
constant protests to Somalia for aiding the 
rebels, she has made representations to the 
Soviet Union, whose military aid is allegedly 
being diverted to assist the rebels. Moreover, 
Kenya at first was convinced that the United 
Arab Republic (U.A.R.) was the source of 
supply for landmines recently used by in- 
surgents. Despite the Arabic lettering on the 
mines, the Kenya government arinounced in 


May, 1967, that it had been assured that the 


U.A.R. was no longer supplying Somalia with 
weapons. On her part, Somalia maintains 
that the “British military presence is compli- 
cating possible understanding between the two 
neighboring states,” a charge that the Kenyans 
deny. 

The Kenyan government has recently com- 
mitted itself to a policy of forcing all Somali 
inhabitants in the N.F.D. to settle in villages 
(manyattas). The inhabitants must remain 
within a one-mile radius of their villages; if 
they fail to do so they are to be “dealt with as 
shifta.’ But this is a rather drastic approach 
when dealing with people who have tradition- 
ally followed their grazing cattle around the 
hot, inhospitable region. 

Results so far have not been especially suc- 
cessful. Even among once loyal Somalis, 
there has been defection to the guerrillas. 


3 A historical and geographical discussion of this 
issue appears in Mesfin Wolde Mariam, “The Back- 
ground of the Ethio-Somalian Boundary Dispute,” 
Journal of Modern African Studies (July, 1964), 
pp. 189-219. 


Conditions in some villages are tense. The 
“get-tough” policy of trying to isolate shifta 
from the civilian populace, closing the border 
where possible and “wiping out the shifta 
[with] guns spitting fire,’ has served mostly 
to embitter the Somalis, who, bolstered by 
their Islamic zeal for Jihad (holy war) show 
little fear of dying. Guerrilla raids have been 
striking deeper into Kenyan territory. 

Recent attempts have been made to ease 
tensions. On June 1, 1967, Kenya’s President 
Jomo Kenyatta proclaimed a one-month 
amnesty for guerrillas who surrendered. This 
was later extended for 15 days. However, 
the results were not too successful, even ac- 
cording to government figures. 

If future settlement is to be reached, nego- 
tiations between the involved parties are im- 
perative. Compromise is demanded since the 
publicly announced positions leave little room 
for negotiation. Although some recent Somali 
government statements have been more con- 
ciliatory, the nationalists harbored in and en- 
couraged by Mogadiscio (Somali’s capital) 
carry the military and verbal battle to the 
Kenyans. l 

With positions ostensibly fixed, it is sur- 
prising that talks finally materialized between 
President Kenyatta and Somalias Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ibrahim Egal, in Oc- 
tober, 1967, at Arusha, Tanzania. President 
Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia acted as media- 
tor, as he had at preliminary negotiations be- 
tween representatives of two governments at 
the September, 1967, O.A.U. summit con- 
ference at Kinshasa. The result of the 
Arusha talks was an amicable six-point mem- 
orandum, the substance of which was that 
each government would do its utmost to de- 
escalate the hostilities, to relax emergency 
measures on the border, and to establish 
friendly diplomatic relations. 


THE ETHIOPIAN HAUD AND OGADEN 

Of late, the Ethiopian-Somali crisis has 
been less acute. In Ethiopia, isolated inci- 
dents are more characteristic of the war, 
whereas in Kenya, the "government is in 
danger of losing control of the situation and 
is in direct, daily contact with the insurgents. 


n general, similar sociological and anthro- 
gical conditions mark both disputes. In 
any respects, this is why Kenya and Ethiopia 
have been drawn together. Both are states 
<- without a unified national consciousness, both 
have governments that want to build viable, 
_ stable nations out of disparate populations.‘ 











FRENCH SOMALILAND 

= The third “missing Somali land” is the 
 §,500-square-mile French enclave which the 
- French National Assembly recently renamed 
=o “the French Territory of the Afars and Issas.” 
= Somalia contends that the territory is a vestige 
3 of colonialism and that the problems arising 
-> therefrom should be terminated by recogniz- 
ing the right to self-determination of the in- 
ibitants. But the precise wishes of the in- 
ibitants are hard to discern, especially when 
faced with outside pressures from several 













. referendum i in March, 1967, resulting in 
ote to remain French, has been the center 
-of controversy for the past 12 months or more. 
= The French supported the Afar during 
the referendum campaign and harassed So- 
`, mali politicians. By insisting on a three-year 
< residence requirement to vote, and by closely 
--serutinizing the electoral qualifications of 
oe yerspective Somali voters, the French were 
~~ able to deport perhaps as many as 6,000 “ 
eligible” Somalis. There were no reports pe 
comparable Afar deportations. Thus, by 
ethnically stacking the registration rolls (Afar, 
22,024; Somali, 14,689; Arab, 1,408; French, 
923), the French could afford to be honest in 
_ the administration of the voting. 
- The day after the vote, Somalia announced 
that she would not accept “falsified results,” 
and w ‘ould therefore “continue to work for 
the liquidation of French colonialism in the 
territory.’ She sent a list of ten grievances to 
_ the O.A.U., attempting to elicit the Organiza- 
_/-tion’s support. She protested directly to 
rance and Ethiopia, and in April presented 
iews t to a meeting of the United Nations 




















5 cussion of Ethiopia’s policies, see Wil- 
“Ethiopia: The Quickening Pulse,” 
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THE SUDAN 


Special Committee on ending colonialism. 
The French, who were elated with the re- 
sults they had worked so hard to achieve : will 
not withdraw easily. Moreover, Ethiop. 
equally pleased, for she feared. that th 
nomically important port of Djibou in 
won by “the hostile ring” of Muslim 
For insurance, Ethiopia made her ow 
to the territory on historical grounds. Her 
Emperor, Haile Selassie, let it be known. that 
had the territory chosen independence, Etk i= 
opia had been prepared to protect her access 
to the port. Clearly the referendum is no 
long-range solution." | 


SEPARATISM IN ERITREA 


The separatist movements, like the “pan- 
movements,” threaten stability and unity in 
Africa. A sporadic guerrilla war, for € 
ample, is being waged in the predomin: 
Muslim province of Eritrea along Et 
Red Sea coast. The Damascus-bas 
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trean Liberation Front (E.L.F.) has an esti- 
mated 800-1,200 well-disciplined militants in 
the field. They have been harrassing Ethio- 
pian security forces, and Radio Damascus 
periodically broadcasts E.L.F. “military com- 
muniqués,” telling of E.L.F. military successes 
and “mass annihilation campaigns” by the 
Ethiopian authorities. 

Several Arab states, especially Syria, but 
also Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and reportedly 
Somalia and the Sudan, are backing the 
E.L.F., either because of long-standing griev- 
. ances with Ethiopia, because of Israel’s in- 
© fluence in Ethiopia, or a desire to expand 
© Arab influence southward, or a general sym- 
: pathy with Muslim brothers trying to shake 
-alien rule. 


© SOUTHERN SUDAN 
The revolt in the southern Sudan (Azania) 
has been going on since 1955, and it seems 
no nearer settlement now than it was then.® 
The southerners -—— mostly Negroes who are 
Christians or animists—feel that as a minority 
in a gigantic Sudanese state they will be and 
have been subjugated, persecuted and dis- 
criminated against. Moreover, attempts have 
been made by the north to Arabicize and 
Islamize them. Since there have been under- 
lying cultural tensions between the disparate 
peoples for centuries, independence has only 
served to exacerbate the problem. 

A crucial point in the possible solution to 
_ the struggle came in 1964-1965. After the 
- overthrow of the military government of Su- 
danese General Ibrahim Abboud in October, 
1964, some leaders hoped to take this revolu- 
tionary opportunity to settle the long and 
bitter armed rebellion. But the hopes of that 
ae transitional period were never fulfilled. 
ot “Southern Sudanese politics, in the Sudan 
: and in exile, are confusingly complex and 
; icin A guerrilla war between the Anya Nya 
oo Coverage: ‘of this issue can be found in Joseph 
“Oduho.. and William Deng, The Problem of the 
Southern Sudan (London: Oxford University Press, 
1963). The authors are leaders in the separatist 
movement. See also George W. Shepherd, “Na- 
tional Integration and the Southern Sudan,” Jour- 
nal of Modern African Studies (October, 1966), 
pp. 193-212, and Keith Kyle, “The Southern 


Problem in the Sudan,” The World Today (De- 
cember, 1966), pp. 512-520. 
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guerrillas and the Sudanese army was in full 
scale by June, 1965, after the March, 1965, 
Round Table Conference between northern 
and southern leaders failed to reach a settle- 
ment. The Anya Nya proved to be a for- 
midable fighting force, and the Sudanese gov- 
ernment occasionally turned against southern 
civil servants and civilians whom they sus- 
pected of conspiring with the Anya Nya. 
Many civilian deaths resulted and the num- 
ber of Sudanese refugees rose from an esti- 
mated 13,000 in January, 1964, to some 115,- 
000 by 1967, almost half of whom are in 
Uganda. 

Moreover, by 1967 most southern politi- 
clans had decided that they were no longer 
interested in association, under any terms, 
with the north, but preferred to seek the total 
independence of the three southern provinces 
as the Republic of Azania. But, although the 
situation continues to deteriorate within the 
Sudan, the insurgents have been having prob- 
lems of their own. 

Aside from the usual personal and tribal 
divisions found in exiled insurgent movements 
under stress, host governments have done their 
best to obstruct the use of their territory for 
organizing subversive activities against the 
neighboring Sudan. One can imagine the 
quandary of the Uganda government, for ex- 
ample, as it finds itself caught between cross- 
pressures. It wants to assist refugees in dis- 
tress but it also wants good relations with its 
neighbors. So Uganda has vacillated in her 
policies toward refugee politicians. She has 
also played a positive role in attempting to 
mediate between the Sudan and the refugees. 

Efforts have been made by the Sudanese 
government to repatriate refugees. Amnes- 
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Evaluating the difficulties which Ghana faces before she is returned to 
civilian rule, this specialist notes that the regime faces severe criticism because 
of its unpopular, but necessary, measures. Furthermore, the National Liberation 
Council members realize that “Reorientation requires time, energy, support, 
awakened civic consciousness and responsibilities, and a firm economic foun- 


dation.” 


Ghana: The Politics of 
Military Withdrawal 


By Crave E. WELCH, JR. 
Dean, University College, State University of New York at Buffalo 


WO YEARS have passed since army and 

police officers toppled the regime of 

President Kwame Nkrumah. . When 
and how civilian government will be restored 
remains unclear, despite the efforts of Ghana’s 
top leaders to assure a smooth transition., Less 
than a week after the coup, the National 
Liberation Council, composed of coup leaders, 
announced that its members had no political 
ambitions and were “anxious to hand over 
power to a duly constituted representative 
civil government as soon as possible.” Noble 
sentiments, these, but difficult to carry out. 
The 24 months of army control have illus- 
trated how difficult it would be to return to 
civilian rule while major economic and po- 
litical problems remain unresolved. 

Since February 24, 1966, Ghanian politics 
has operated within a context of financial re- 
trenchment, revelations of mismanagement 
under Nkrumah, and gropings toward civilian 
participation. The timetable for reforms 
pledged by the National Liberation Council 
(N.L.C.) has lengthened. What seems to be 
emerging is a coalition of top army and police 
officers, some politicians who previously 
opposed Nkrumah and selected civil servants. 


1 Henry L. Bretton, The Rise and Fall of Kwame 
Nkrumah: A Study of Personal Rule in Africa 
(New York: Praeger, 1966), pp. 41-100. 
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The N.L.C. retains unchallenged control. 
This new group of leaders—moderate in 
policy; respectful of Ghana’s heritage; more 
concerned with resolving domestic problems 
than strutting on the pan-African stage—has 
installed collective leadership under General 
Joseph Ankrah, leadership utterly distinct 
from the personal political machine Nkrumah 
built.? 

How stable is the new coalition? Might the 
economic vicissitudes of fiscal retrenchment 
undercut the support the National Liberation 
Council currently enjoys? Can elections be 
further delayed while the country resolves its 
financial problems? Such are the impond- 
erables of Ghana today. 

In 1966 the N.L.C. confronted three major 
obstacles. Pledged to restore Ghana “to an 
even keel politically, socially and economi- 
cally,” in the words of General Ankrah, the 
N.L.C, viewed its role first of all as curative, 
purging the state of Nkrumahist elements. 
Second, the ruling junta confronted a grave 
economic situation: foreign currency reserves 
had been reduced 80 per cent in less than a 
decade; crushing external debts, many of 
them short-term, neared $1 billion; ineffi- 
cient import regulations brought crippling 
shortages of vital materials; world prices for 
cocoa, Ghana’s main export, had fallen to a 
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20-year low. ‘Third, and most important, the 
National Liberation Council confronted sub- 
stantial political problems in shepherding the 
people through a difficult transitional period. 
The population—and its would-be political 
leaders—had to be reeducated to handle the 
changed conditions. Support had to be built 
for policies, such as fiscal austerity and ‘cur- 
rency devaluation, that would adversely affect 
large sections of society. These obstacles 
would challenge even the most skilled politi- 
cian, and the members of the N.L.C., all pro- 
fessional officers, had little experience in the 
rough-and-tumble arena of Ghanaian politics. 


RESTORATION OF DEMOCRACY? 


, Shortly after Nkrumah’s overthrow, Ankrah 
announced that the N.L.C. would “run the 
affairs of this country until true democracy 
based on the popular will of the people and 
not on the will of one man alone has been 
fully restored.” “True democracy” implies 
many attributes but in February, 1966, few 
democratic prerequisites existed. Voting reg- 
isters were out-of-date and likely falsified in 
many constituencies; political parties were ill- 
organized (parties opposing Nkrumah’s Con- 
vention People’s party had been declared con- 
stitutionally illegal early in 1964, and the 
C.P.P. itself was banned by the N.L.C. after 
the coup); and repressive policies had di- 
minished press freedom. 

The N.L.C, might have pursued two alter- 
` native strategies to restore democracy. On 
the one hand, the military rulers could have 
established a coalition of civilians not tainted 
by association with Nkrumah, then retired to 
the barracks within a very short period. Al- 
ternatively, the N.L.C. might have attempted 
to create “true democracy” under its direct 
aegis, attempting to create and channel politi- 
cal awareness without civilian intermediaries. 

Neither strategy was selected. Faced with 
‘a situation of bewildering complexity, the 
Council reacted pragmatically. Its members 
agreed on the urgency of reform, and found 
it increasingly difficult to disengage themselves 
from control. The result has been a shifting 
level of civilian influence in what remains 
‘(despite the protestations of the N.L.C.) a 
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government clearly directed by the men who 
overthrew Nkrumah. A brief review of events 
since the coup makes this point clear. 


THREE N.L.C. STEPS 


After an initial period of hesitation, mem- 
bers of the N.L.C. took over cabinet positions. 
But.increasing insistence from former politi- 
cians who had opposed Nkrumah, coupled 
with recurrent promises by General Ankrah 
about civilian rule, indicated that an ex- 
panded role for civilians was essential. In 
July, 1966, a 23-member “Political Commit- 
tee” was named; its membership list read like 
a “Who’s Who” of erstwhile Ghanaian politi- 
cians—two founders of the United Gold 
Coast Convention (a party established in 
1946 to bring self-government “in the shortest 
possible time”), and several prominent op- 
ponents of Nkrumah. The Committee was 
instructed to examine the enactments, de- 
cisions and policies made since the coup 
detat. However, its advisory powers were 
severely limited. Apart from giving a number 
of talented and highly educated men a sym- 
bolic role in the government, the Political 
Committee accomplished little. But it should 
also be pointed out that the institutional con- 
text for decision-making remained amor- 
phous. Until the N.L.C. decided to admit 
unequivocal civilian participation, uncertain- 
ties and frustrations were bound to occur. 

Following the creation of the Political Gom- 
mittee, the N.L.C. established a constitutional 
committee. The committee, named in Sep- 
tember, 1966, was not to prepare and ratify a 
constitution, but was to collect varying 
opinions from the citizenry. From such evi- 
dence, the committee would prepare a draft 
constitution for subsequent, debate and rati- 
fication by a constituent assembly. The com-- 
mittee’s activities were limited. The grass- 
roots consultation was not fully carried out. 
Although conclusive evidence is not available, 
it seems likely that the N.L.C. did not wish to 
awaken unrealistic hopes of a rapid return to 
civilian rule. Civic reeducation lagged 
behind the pace the military leaders had fore- 
seen. As Colonel A. A. Afrifa noted in 
March, 1967, 


~ 


It may be necessary to let the people get used 


to their newly won freedom and to familiarize ~ 


themselves with the qualities that they require 
from potential leaders before they are called 
upon to go to the polls. 


He added that the return to civilian rule ~ 


would also require destruction of the image 
of the Convention People’s party and removal 
of factors, particularly economic factors, that 
led to the coup. Once again, the N.L.C. did 
not carry through with a policy it had 
apparently supported. Continued economic 
uncertainties appeared far more pressing than 
a rapid transition to an elected government. 
The third major step taken by the N.L.C. 
came on June 30, 1967, with the establish- 
ment of a 21-member Executive Committee; 
two-thirds of the members were civilians. 
The most ‘significant positions—interior, ex- 
ternal affairs, defense, and finance—remained 
in N.L.C. hands. The Executive Committee 
was charged with “general direction and con- 
trol” of the government, but these preroga- 
tives were subject to the powers of the N.L.C. 
The majority of the men brought into the 
cabinet were not former politicians, but rather 
highly trained former civil servants, educators 
and technocrats. Their major task was to 


help establish the “even keel’ which the. 


N.L.C. had sought for 16 months. Forma- 
tion of a National Advisory Committee, re- 
placing the Political Committee established 
a year earlier, followed on July 11, 1967; the 
31-member board was chaired by K. A. Busia. 
Economic reforms appeared paramount, and 
it was not fortuitous that currency devdlua- 
tion occurred less than two weeks after the 
naming of the Executive Committee and a 
matter of days after creation of the advisory 
committee. 


UNRESOLVED ISSUES 


Several steps remain before complete 
civilian rule returns to Ghana. N.L.C. mem- 
bers realize that sweeping reforms cannot 
simply be promulgated in an official gazette, 
nor guaranteed by a well-intentioned elected 
government. MReorientation requires time, 
energy, support, awakened civic consciousness 
and responsibilities, and a firm economic 
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foundation. To achieve “true democracy” 
may require a written constitution. This, in 
turn, requires examination by a constitutent 
assembly of the draft prepared by the constitu- 
tional committee: choice of the constitutent 
assembly requires delimitation of constituen- 
cies, preparation of new voting registers, and 
a fundamental decision by the N.L.C. as to 
whether campaigns for the constituent as- 
sembly should be fought on a partisan or a 
non-party basis. Basic issues thus remain 
unresolved. Should all former C.P.P. mem- 
bers be barred from public life? Can “true 
democracy” flourish without political parties? 
Has the economic situation sufficiently im- 
proved to encourage the army to make good 
its promises of returning to the barracks? 
Until clear answers are forthcoming, the 
N.L.C. may expect rising criticism which, thus 
far, has been successfully contained. 

The army itself presents one potential 
danger to the National Liberation Council. 
The apparent ease with which Nkrumah and 
many other African politicians were ousted by 
army leaders does not pass unnoticed. Once 
officers have demonstrated that a simple show 
of force may topple a government, other 
members of the military may be tempted to 
mutiny. A series of counter-coups, of dissent 
and rebellion in the army, seem a possible 
outcome of military intervention. 

The N.L.C. faced its first significant in- — 
ternal challenge on April 17, 1967. Officers 
of a reconnaissance regiment stationed near 
Ho (90 miles northeast of Accra, the capital) 
conspired to overthrow the ruling: group by 
assassinating its leading members and seizing 
radio facilities in Accra. A dawn attack on 
the residence of General E. K. Kotoka (the 
main agent in the overthrow of Nkrumah) 
resulted in the death of four members of the 
regular army, including Kotoka. The leader 
of the revolt, 25-year-old Lieutenant Samuel 
Arthur, claimed during his ‘trial that promo- ` 
tions of junior officers were not being granted 
rapidly enough. In other words, complaints 
‘about internal army matters had been trans- 
formed from barracks’ gripes into incentives 
to rebel. Lieutenant Arthur and coconspira- 
tor Lieutenant Mcses Yeboah were executed 


“_ 
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before a large crowd on May 9, long-term 
imprisonment was given other soldiers impli- 
cated in the plot, and 489 persons were placed 
in protective custody. The lesson was clear. 
The N.L.C. would be threatened by other 
counter-coups unless it maintained a high de- 
gree of cohesion and surveillance in the armed 
forces. Restoration of civilian rule, therefore, 
depended in part on military unity of purpose. 


ECONOMIC RETRENCHMENT 


Nkrumah left an economic shambles be- 
hind. By tropical African standards, Ghana 
was, and remains, one of the continent’s 
wealthiest states, with an annual per capita 
income greater than $250. Blessed with ex- 
tensive foreign exchange reserves at independ- 
ence, the state suffered from numerous ex- 
travagant and misguided economic ventures, 
General Ankrah did not mince his words: 
Nkrumah “brought Ghana to the brink of 
economic disaster by mismanagement, waste 
and unwise spending.” To document the 
‘former government’s profligate financial po- 
licies and endemic corruption, the N.L.C. 
appointed a series of special commissions. 
Their revelations filled the Ghana press for 
many months; unfortunately, disclosure of 
previous shortcomings cannot resolve immedi- 
ate economic problems. The N.L.C. doubt- 
less gained support as the extent of financial 
manipulation became public. However, 
fundamental reforms proved necessary, and 
the medicine chosen—financial retrenchment 
through austerity and deflation—was bound 
to be unpalatable. 

Four basic economic difficulties confronted 
the N.L.C. on the morrow of the coup. A 
severe, adverse balance of overseas payments 
had practically exhausted Ghana’s external 
reserves. Budget deficits had been the rule, 
not the exception; inflation and food shortages 
had directly affected the articulate urban sec- 
tors of the population. In the face of a slow- 


2 Figures from Walter Birmingham, et al., eds., 
A Study of Contemporary Ghana, Vol. II, (Evans- 
o aah University Press, 1967), pp. 

* Editor’s note: Middle school leavers are those 
who have completed the American equivalent of 
less than eight grades, i.e., those who do not go on 
to secondary education, 


down of economic activity, it became increas- 
ingly difficult to find employment, particularly 
for school leavers. (Between 1965 and 1970, 
an estimated 752,000 middle school leavers* 
will enter the labor force; but in the decade 
1954-1964, the number of jobs in the modern 
sector of the economy grew from 225,000 to 
350,000.) Any major attempts at deflation 
would have direct impact on the rate of un- 
employment—the political and security risks 
of a large jobless urban group must not be 
underestimated. 

One factor in Ghana’s economic plight was 
the drain on state resources from state firms. 
Thirty-seven such companies were established 
under the Nkrumah regime, few of which 
proved profitable. A few weeks after the 
coup, Ankrah decided to restrict the extent 
of the governmental economic participation 
that had proved so costly. ` Active state par- 
ticipation, he noted, “will be limited to cer- 
tain basic and key projects.” The private 
sector of the economy would remain the most _ 
significant, in terms of both output and em- 
ployment.. Joint private-government enter- 
prises, and cooperative ventures, would also 
be encouraged. 

Compared with pre-1966 policy, the Na- 
tional Liberation Council’s economic priori- 
ties placed far greater stress on private initia- 
tive. State firms were reorganized. Three 
were sold to Ghanaian businessmen, and pri- 
vate participation was encouraged. Several 
United States firms, including Firestone 
Rubber, Abbot Laboratories, and Interconti- 
nental Hotels (a Pan American subsidiary), 
agreed to assume responsibility for former 
state firms. To reduce the continuing finan- 
cial drain, one-third of the farms operated by 
the Farms Corporation were closed; Ghana 
Airways reduced its operating deficit by can- 
celling orders for surplus aircraft, returning 
several Ilyushin aircraft to the Soviet Union, 
and arranging traffic pools with Nigeria Air- 
ways. 

The most significant economic step of 1967 
occurred in July, with the devaluation of the 
cedi from $1.40 to $.98. -Currency devalua- 
tion is a well-known device to improve a 
state’s export position and reduce imports. 
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The 30 per cent devaluation was offset by in- 
creased prices for cocoa (a move that helped 
reduce discontent among the politically in- 
fluential farmers of Ashanti), elimination of 
import duties on food, milk, and other essen- 
tial goods, and a 5 per cent salary increase for 
civil servants. Devaluation indirectly boosted 
the sagging timber and gold mining indus- 
tries, whose rising costs had made profitable 
operation unfeasible. 

The overall, long-range effects of the gov- 
ernment’s actions cannot be assessed at this 
juncture. Brigadier A. A. Afrifa claimed that 
the devaluation would “reactivate the econ- 
omy, increase production and employment, 
and set the stage for more accelerated devel- 
opment in the future’—but these assertions 
must be taken with due caution. It should be 
noted that the International Monetary Fund 


had urged devaluation, and acceptance of © 


this advice bears witness to the willingness of 
the N.L.C. to turn to expert advice, even at 
the cost of politically unpopular side effects at 
home. 

The 1967-1968 budget, like its immediate 
predecessor, stressed consolidation. (The 
N.L.C. scrapped the budget Nkrumah had 
prepared immediately before his ouster, and 
instead introduced a special budget in August, 
1966.) Official projections allowed for a 
slight surplus: estimated recurrent expenses 
of $297 million, development expenses of $88 
million, and estimated receipts of slightly 
over $385 million. Ghana also called on Har- 
vard University to furnish a team of econo- 
mists to work out a new development plan. 
The “Seven-Year Development Plan” pre- 
pared by the Nkrumah government earlier 
had been rejected by the N.L.C. as overam- 
bitious and unrealistic. 

Reckless financing by the Nkrumah regime 
also confronted the N.L.C. with a serious for- 
eign debt problem. Shortly after the coup, 
it was estimated that repayment of external 
commitments would consume a quarter of all 
foreign exchange earnings—funds urgently 
needed for development. Many of the debts 
resulted from pre-financing arrangements 
made by contractors. Rates of interest were 
high, and the economic utility of several proj- 


ects remains debatable. In this situation, the 
Council confronted a basic dilemma. It 
wished to demonstrate its fiscal responsibility 


by meeting debts accumulated under Nkru-. 


mah. However, the government could not 
meet the heavy commitments of funds neces- 
sary for debt servicing. The only solution lay 
in considerably expanded international assis- 
tance and debt rescheduling, to allow the 
Ghanaian economy a breathing spell. 

During 1966 and 1967, the bulk of Ghana’s 
financial commitments (more than $560 mil- 
lion) were rescheduled. Economic assistance, 
drawn mainly from the International Mone- 
tary Fund and from Western states, reached 
$70 million in 1967. The balance of pay- 
ments deficit, however, could not be elimi- 
nated. The Ghanaian economy remains 
hobbled by a lack of spare parts and raw 
materials. Ironically, the import licensing 
regulations established- by the Nkrumah gov- 
ernment to save foreign exchange may have 
gravely weakened the country’s position. For 
example, insufficient amounts of insecticide 
were imported in 1965-1966, thereby reduc- 
ing the cocoa crop. 

Serious economic dislocations remain, in 
spite of the N.L.C.’s sincere and extensive re- 
trenchment efforts. More than half the local 
industrial capacity is unutilized, owing to the 
lack of raw materials. The heavy public in- 
vestments of the past decade did not increase 
the economy’s rate of growth, and the bur- 
geoning population (the average Ghanaian 
mother bears more than seven children) has 
absorbed any rise in per capita gross national 
product. The economy as a whole remains 
primarily dependent on cocoa, and though 
the N.L.C. has fortunately profited from ris- 
ing world prices, the vagaries of the interna- 
tional market may jeopardize overall eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Economic stagnation brings other problems 
in its train. Great internal migration in 
Ghana, particularly from the villages to 
urban centers, has compounded unemploy- 
ment. Rural underemployment has become 
urban unemployment, since most educated 
youth scorn jobs that appear menial or “tra- 
ditional.” Only an extraordinarily rapid ex- 


m 
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pansion of the modern sector of the economy 
can absorb these internal migrants. Given 
the basically cautious and pragmatic eco- 
nomic policies espoused by the Council, crea- 
tion of jobs for jobs’ sake appears unlikely. 
Unemployment can be reduced only by a 
basic change in attitudes, whereby the school 
leaver does not automatically escape to the 
city to avoid what he sees as a sterile, unin- 
teresting, and unprofitable life in “the bush.” 


FOREIGN POLICY COMMITMENTS 


Preoccupation with domestic reconstruction 
has reduced Ghana’s role in international 
affairs under the N.L.C., as contrasted with 
‘the flamboyant, pan-African aspirations of 
Nkrumah. The-coup detat brought three 
basic shifts in emphasis in Ghanaian foreign 
policy. First, relations with the neighboring 
French-speaking states (Ivory Coast, Togo 
and Upper Volta) improved markedly. Good 
fences do not necessarily make good neigh- 
bors—but the decision of Ghana and Upper 
Volta to demarcate their border bore witness 
to more cordial relations. 


The second shift occurred in intra-African | 
Nkrumah’s vision of African unity — 


politics. 
was grounded on an unshakable belief in the 
necessity for political union. Almost alone 
among African leaders, he argued for a con- 
tinental government—an assertion contrary 
to the basic trends in African politics.’ The 
N.L.C. members, stressing internal solidarity 
and development, were far more in tune with 
their fellow rulers than was Nkrumah. Ghana 
thus came to work more closely with other 
African states on such issues as Rhodesia, 


and South West Africa, and to aid, through 


the Organization of African Unity, independ- 
ence movements in Portuguese territories. 
Far more cordial relations with Western 
states represented the third change. The 
earnest efforts of the Council to regain eco- 
nomic equilibrium and restore political choice 
won strong approval in Washington, London 
and Bonn. General Ankrah’s visit to Great 





3 Claude E. Welch, Jr., Dream of Unity: Pan- 
Africanism and Political Unification in West Africa 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1966), p. 357. 

4 For a discussion of Nigeria, see John D. Chick, 
“Nigeria at War,” in this issue, p. 65. 


Britain, Canada and the United States in Oc- 
tober, 1967, further helped to cement the ties 
his government had carefully nurtured. 

The. growing schisms and eventual civil war 
in Nigeria directly involved Ghana. On 
several occasions, Ankrah offered to mediate 


` between the federal government and the seces- 


sionist Biafran regime of Colonel Odunegwu 
Ojukwu. In January, 1967, he arranged a 
meeting of Nigerian leaders at Aburi, a pala- 
tial country estate built (but never occupied) 
by Nkrumah. The agreement reached 
quickly broke down, in a welter of claims and 
counter-claims.* When fighting erupted in 
July, Ankrah redoubled his efforts at media- 
tion; in November, as an official delegate of. 
the Organization of African Unity, he visited 
Lagos in an unsuccessful effort to halt the 
conflict. Ghana’s major foreign policy efforts 
during 1967 thus came to naught, the victim 
of an unfortunate clash between primordial 
sentiments of tribalism and political desires 
for national unity. l 


LESSONS TO BE LEARNED . 


During 1967 the N.L.C. continued to follow 
the paths of economic responsibility, prag-. 
matic political adjustment and limited collab« 
oration with civilians. The regime was cour- 
ageous. Staking their claim to historical 
renown on financial reconstruction, the mem- 
bers of the National Liberation Council 
attempted to postpone full transition to civil- 
ian rule until the economic situation had been 
righted. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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KEY: At the beginning of this century Liberia and Ethiopia were the only indepen- 

: ‘dent countries in Africa. By 1965, only the areas in black were not fully independent.. 

In late 1965, Rhodesia unilaterally declared her independence from Britain and, in. — 

1966, both Bechuanaland and Basutoland became independent. They are now known- 
cas Botswana and Lesotho, respectively. o 
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Studies On Africa 


By W. A. E. SkurRNIK k 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Colorado 


By 
“WituaM Atrwoop. (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1967. 334 pages and index, $5.95.) 

The personal adventures of a journalist 
whose domestic political affiliation led to 
_ ambassadorships in Guinea and Kenya, this 
ig an interesting narrative. Although Att- 
wood thinks we pay too much attention to 
the cold war, his story centers on the Com- 
munists’ discomfiture and his exploits in the 
administration of foreign policy and in 
making friends in Africa. The discussions 
of Attwood’s involvement in domestic and 
inter-African affairs provide especially 
readable background and convey the im- 
pression of easy accomplishments with 
dynamism and good will. The author 
highlights the advantages enjoyed by a 
political appointee, but he appears to be 
overoptimistic in his understanding of 
things African. 


FREEDOM AND UNITY. By Juuius K. 


NYERERE. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967, 350 pages, $7.50.) 

Seventy speeches, articles, and other ex- 
tracts are conveniently assembled from ma- 
terial dating from 1952 to mid-1965, cover- 
ing a great variety of subjects on domestic 
and international affairs. 

Tanzania’s President Nyerere emerges 
from this material as a sensitive, thoughtful 
leader whose theoretical contributions can- 
“not be neglected. The collection is useful 
for the study of political theory in Africa as 
well as of political experimentation in Tan- 


O zania. 


MAURITANIA. By ALFRED G. GERTEINY. 
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(New York: Praeger, 1967. 210 pages, 
appendices, glossary, index and bibliog- 
raphy, $6.00.) 

A historical account of Mauritania to- 
day, this book is welcome as the first avail- 
able study in English of a relatively little- 
known but not unimportant African new 
nation. The 17 chapters discuss Mauri- 
tania’s geography, traditional society and 
mores, language and literature, as well as 
more modern aspects of independence and 
economic planning. Particularly topical 
are discussions of the black minorities, rela- 
tions with Morocco, and the impact on the 
economy and politics of mineral wealth re- 
cently discovered. 


PORTUGUESE AFRICA. By Ronatp H. 


Cuitcore (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1967. 128 pages, bibliography, 
index and maps, $4.95 cloth, $1.95 paper.) 
This is a historical account of relations 
between Portugal and her African colonies.. 
Two chapters review the extension of Por- 
tuguese influence into Africa and some: 
fundamental problems of adaptation; an- 
other contrasts Portuguese nationalism and’ 
the notion of Portuguese tropicology with: 
several strains of African nationalism; three: 
chapters are devoted to a description of 
events in Portuguese Africa up to the pres-. 
ent; and a final chapter reviews future pros- 
pects. 
Portugal’s colonial policy failed to 
accomplish its aims because of deficiencies. 
in the political, economic and social system: 


of the metropole; hence the gap between 
ideal and reality could never be bridged. 
Largely because Portugal is herself an un- 
derdeveloped country controlled by a’small 
oligarchy which is unresponsive to notions 
of democracy, attempts to perpetuate her 
colonial control are doomed. The con- 
tinuing vitality of African resistance to 
foreign occupation, combined with the in- 
fluence of the United Nations and of mod- 
ern African nationalist aspirations, militate 
against the continuation of Portuguese 
domination in Africa. 


THE DRAGON’S EMBRACE: THE CHI- 


NESE COMMUNISTS AND AFRICA. 
By EMMANUEL Jonn Hevi. (New York: 
Praeger, 1967. 137 pages, illustrations and 
index, $5.95.) 

In eight brief chapters, the author out- 
lines the general features of Chinese ideol- 
ogy and international behavior and tells 
why he believes Africa should beware of 
China. He warns against excessive anti- 
Westernism, describes some Chinese incur- 
sions into African sovereignty, and con- 


cludes with a statement of personal faith in 
Africa. 


PATTERNS OF AFRICAN DEVELOP- 


MENT: FIVE COMPARISONS. Eprrep 
BY Herserr J. Sprmo (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 144 pages, 
$4.95 cloth, $1.95 paper.) 

In this volume, five essays focus on the 
theme of repetition or innovation in 
Africa’s development. Carl Friedrich 
assumes that the Western constitutional ex- 
perience is a universal model but recognizes 
that new nations must innovate because 
“the prerequisites of constitutional govern- 
ment are lacking and will have to be de- 
veloped.” Ibrahim Abu-Lughod considers 
five factors, giving African nationalism a 
distinctive stamp, and concludes that it is 
“much broader and more human” than its 
historical antecedents. Claude Welch com- 
pares Japan and Africa in their common 
desire to modernize, and concludes that 
Japan is not a model for Africa. Ali 
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Mazrui examines how African leaders have 
inherited liberalism and socialism from the 
West and have transformed these notions 
to suit social and economic needs. In the 
final chapter, the editor leans toward in- 
novation in surveying African experience. 
Friedrich and Welch are relatively pessi- 
mistic in assessing the value of drawing on 
the experiences of other nations; Abu- 
Lughod and Spiro are relatively optimistic; 
and Mazrui tends to be balanced and de- 
scriptive in his evaluation. 


BLACK SKIN, WHITE MASKS. By 


Frantz Fanon. (New York: Grove 
Press, 1967. 232 pages, $5.00.) 
Addressing himself to the false and per- 
nicious self-image which black men have 
adopted from waites, the author deftly dis- 
sects—and discards—linguistic, sexual and 
psychological aspects of that image as a re- 
sult of which the Negro tends to despise 
himself. Based primarily on the experience 
of his native Martinique, Fanon urges the 
black man to restructure his perceptions; 
echoing some other African thinkers (the 
book was first published in France in 1952, 
and much of it is reminiscent of early 
négritude), he notes that the Negro per- 
petuates his agony if he wants to be a car- 
bon-copy of the white. He suggests a solu- 
tion: to discover, nurture and assert a sepa- 
rate personality. The black man must 
therefore change his self-perception as 
well as the environment that reinforces it. 


THE ANATOMY OF UHURU. By N. 5. 


Carey Jones. (New York: Praeger, 1967. 
217 pages, appendix and index, $6.50.) 
An attempt to understand why Kenya 
became independent and to assess her fu- 
ture prospects, this is a review of Kenya’s 
geographic, economic and human back- 
ground. The author devotes two outstand- 
ing chapters to the transition period to in- 
dependence and to external influences that 
helped shape the course of events. ‘Three 
concluding chapters review and evaluate 
the post-independence period and suggest 
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that Kenya’s future may be less than bril- 
liant. 


- AFRICA: THE POLITICS OF UNITY— 


AN ANALYSIS OF À CONTEMPO- 
RARY SOCIAL MOVEMENT. By In- 
MANUEL WALLERSTEIN. (New York: Ran- 
dom, 1967. 253 pages, index and appen- 
dices, $4.95.) 

Well-written, persuasive and controver- 
sial, this study offers an interpretation of 
the objectives and dynamics of African 
inter-state relations. The “radical-moder- 
ate” dichotomy is presented ‘as the interac- 
tion between a “core” social movement 
seeking to achieve political, economic and 
social equality with developed nations by 
militant means, and a “periphery” of prag- 
matic, cautious states aiming for the same 
goals but working simultaneously to “tame” 
the core of African nationalists. The core 
thus operates in an ambiguous and un- 
favorable environment which has not—so 
far—lent itself to genuine and successful 
revolutionary action. The core comprises, 
some seven nations (less Ghana), the All- 
African Trades Union Federation, radical 
opposition groups, and some liberation 
movements; it is “the most important in- 
digenous political force on the continent, 
the only one that at all competed with the 
strength of the Western world.” 

Continental political unification provides 
the only satisfactory way to achieve inde- 
pendence from neocolonialism, and non- 
alignment understandably leans toward 
communism to offset continued Western 
pressures. Acceptance of this central thesis 
will depend largely upon the reader’s esti- 
mate of the proper relationship between 
means and ends. 


INDEPENDENT AFRICA: THE CHAL- 


LENGE TO THE LEGAL PROFES- 
SION. By L. C. B. Gower. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1967. 
145 pages and index, $3.95.) 

An expansion of 1966 Harvard lectures, 
this study was written by an eminent British 


specialist on African legal problems. Part 
one sketches 11 political, economic, psycho- 
logical and legal aspects of the British colo- 
nial legacy in West and East African states. 
Part two reviews the way the legacy has 
been and the reasons it cannot always be 
adapted. Part three focuses on the actual 
needs of the legal profession in these coun- 
tries and recommends a greater Americar 
effort. The author is sympathetic to 
Africa’s needs, pays tribute to its leaders for 
their maturity, and encourages their efforts 
to correct the deficiencies of the British 
legacy. 


~ 


AN AFRICAN SEASON. By LEONARD 


Levrrr. (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1967. 223 pages, $4.50.) ) 

This is an account of the lessons learned 
—and taught—by a Peace Corps volunteer 
during a teaching assignment in a remote 
town in Tanzania and a subsequent vaca- 
tion in Rhodesia and South Africa. Al- 
though it is marred by occasional, uncon- 
cerned ignorance and by folksy naivete, the 
book conveys the flavor of living in black 
Africa, sympathy to the Africans’ plight, 
the author’s candidness, and the chasm be- 
tween Southern Africa’s whites and their 
black neighbors. 


MISCELLANY 
LATIN AMERICA IN WORLD POLI- 


TICS. By Norman A. Barney. 

York: Walker and Company, 1967. 

pages, appendices and index, $7.50.) 
The role of Latin America in world 


(New 
179 


. politics from colonial times to the cold war 


is surveyed in this study. Considerable 
attention is given to the genesis and the 
evolution of the inter-American system. 


The appendices contain relevant documents 


including the Monroe Doctrine’ and its 
corollaries, the Charter of the O.A.S., the 
Rio Treaty, the Act of Bogata, the Charter 
of Punta del Este and the Montevideo 
Treaty. r 

Mary Anderberg 


i 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
GUIANAS. By D. A. G. WADDELL. 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1967. 136 pages, suggested readings, 
appendix, map and index, $4.95.) 


A volume in the Modern Nations in 
Perspective Series, this focuses on the terri- 
tories in the Caribbean area that are now 
emerging into a state of full independence. 
The author, senior lecturer in history at 
the University of Edinburgh, presents a 
clear analysis of the historical factors and 
the current economic, social and political 


problems which have an influence on the- 


area as a whole. He outlines the geo- 
graphic, cultural and ethnic factors in the 
development of the area. The sugar and 
slave economy which developed in the late 
seventeenth century and lasted well into the 
nineteenth century is described, as is the 
transition which followed the emancipation 
movement. ‘The continuing problems of 
overpopulation and underemployment, 
poverty and uncertain national identities 
are discussed. In conclusion, it is noted 
that while the area has moved away from 
colonialism since 1930, “it has not yet 
succeeded in divesting itself entirely of the 
colonial psychology and dependent men- 
tality rooted in its historical experience.” 


M.A. 


THE ORIGINS OF MALAY NATIONAL- 


- ISM. By Wmruam R. Rorr. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1967. 297 
pages, glossary, bibliography, and index, 
$8.50. ) 


This is a sophisticated study which seeks 
to interpret the causes of Malay and Mus- 
lim reform movements in the early part of 
this century in the Peninsular. Malay States 
and the Straits Settlements. As the in- 


` fluence of traditional communal leaders 


faded and the political impact of Western 
and English speaking leaders grew, the Ma- 
lay community began to turn to modern 
organizational forms in support of its eco- 
nomic and ‘religious interests. The early 
political study groups performed the sig- 
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‘nificant function of preserving the symbols 
- of Malay authority in village and urban 


areas. The apparent threat of alien, i.e., 
Chinese, and to a lesser extent European 
and Indian, encroachments on éstablished 
Malay rights was to give birth to a number 
of radical parties after the initial period of 
British intervention in the internal affairs 
of the individual states. The reader will 
find much information about the relation- 
ship of colonial rule to one form of indige- 
neous, administrative, religious authority. 
René Peritz 
Indiana State University 


BRAZILIAN PLANNING. DEVELOP- 


MENT POLITICS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Roserr T. DaAtanp. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1967. 220 pages, selected 
bibliography and index, $6.00.) 

The adminiszration of national planning 
in Brazil between 1945 and 1965 is ex- 
amined in detail in this study which offers 
an excellent evaluation of the effectiveness 
of planning techniques in a developing 
economy. At the same time it reveals many 
of the political pressures which disturb the 
nation’s economic growth. z 

M.A. 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN TRIBES, MINORI- 


TIES, AND NATIONS. Volumes I & II. 
EDITED BY Peter Kunstapter. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1967. 
915 pages, charts, tables, maps and photo- 
graphs, $22.50.) 


These two useful volumes discuss ethnic 
categories and national minorities in 
Burma, China, India, Thailand, Laos, Ma- 
laysia and Vietnam. Several other topics 
such as the operating procedures of a stra- 
tegic hamlet program in South Vietnam, 
the importance of the Tribal Research Cen- 
ter in Thailand to the country’s. sense of 
nationhood, and the Asia Foundation’s 
Programming for Tribal and Minority Peo- 
ples in Southeast Asia are presented in less 
detail. The need for defining the concept 
of “a people” is urgently stressed in a care- 
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ful introductory statement, and the greater 
need for effective Asian understanding of 
Asian groups and sub-cultures is cogently 
argued. R.P. 


THE FALL OF SUKARNO. By arze 
VirtacHi. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1967. 191 pages, $4.95.) 

A broad-sweeping impressionistic, sub- 
jective indictment of President Sukarno, 
this work is in large part a recapping of the 
famous (or infamous) attempt by the In- 
donesian Communist party (P.K.I) to 
neutralize the power of the army in late 
1965, and the subsequent massacres of hun- 
dreds of Javanese, Balinese and other is- 
landers who were caught in the terrors of 
those unhappy days. The following cita- 
tion is instructive of the author’s approach 
to the topic. In referring to the many 
plots that followed the P.K.[.-army con- 
frontation he notes that: 

“Since no Indonesian was ideologically or emo- 
tionally non-involved, no independent body like 
the Earl Warren Commission . . . could have 
been appointed to collect and assess thé evidence 


fof events in Djakarta that sparked the Indonesia 
bloodbaths]. R.P. 


BATTLES IN THE MONSOON. By S. L. 
A. MARSHALL. (New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1967. 408 pages 
and index, $6.95.) 


This is a survey of various battles in the 
plains and highlands of South Vietnam 
between American detachments and Viet- 
namese irregulars. After a brief and inci- 
sive foreword on the difficulty of gathering 
accurate news from the zones of skirmish, 
the writer considers three separate cam- 
paigns against the Viet Cong and the North 
Vietnamese army—campaigns in which the 
United States forces prevailed over their 
foes. Each of the many chapters involves 
a broad discussion of the various military 
levels from company to top command) 
General Marshall has traveled’ extensively 
in the area in which the combat took place; 
and he describes in dramatic fashion the 
many obstacles men face in adjusting to the 
flnid nature of guerrilla war., R.P., 


SOCIALIST PARTIES IN POSTWAR JA- 


PAN. ' By Arran B. Core, GEORGE O. 
Torren and Cecom H. Uyemara. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1966. 490 
pages, tables, charts and index, $12.50.) 


The development of Japanese political 
parties, labor unions and pressure groups 
is stressed in great detail in this treatise on 
Socialist Parties in Postwar Japan. The 
authors present a formidable argument 
demonstrating that organized associations 
in Japan are undergoing change. They 
conclude that contemporary left-wing in- 
forma] and institutional groups can effec- 
tively survive on a dynamic basis only if 
they “. . . rethink the Socialist position in 
the light of the changing evolution of both 
totalitarian socialism and increasingly reg- 
ulated capitalism.” 


VICTOR CHARLIE. By Kuno KNOEBL. 


(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 
304 pages, $5.95.) 


This is a newspaperman’s approach to, 
one side of the Vietnamese conflict and is 
of considerable interest to the reader who 
wishes to understand the Viet Cong as hu- 
man beings. The author argues that the 
guerrillas have time on their side in their 
efforts to achieve their political destiny. 
Irrespective of the acceptability of his pre- 
mise, he does make a persuasive case for 
looking at the Vietnamese peasants as peo- 
ple. R.P. 


THE IMPACT OF THE RUSSIAN REV- 


OLUTION, 1917-1967. RoyaL Inst1- 
TUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. (New 
York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1967. 357 pages and index, $7.50.) 

Celebrations commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
are- over, but the stream- of books. on this 
theme. may be- expected’ to swell’ in the 
months ahead: Five distinguished’ special: 
ists have pooled their talents and presented 
a series of essays that, taken as a whole, are 
of superior quality. Hugh Seton-Watson 


(Continued on page 115) 
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Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 


On August 24, 1967, the United States and the Soviet Union submitted 
identical texts of a draft treaty to prevent the wider dissemination of nuclear 
weapons. The complete text of the proposed American draft follows: 


The States concluding this Treaty, herein- 
after referred to as the “Parties to the 
Treaty,” 

Considering the devastation that would be 
visited upon all mankind by a nuclear war 
and the consequent need to make every ef- 
fort to avert the danger of such a war and to 
take measures to safeguard the security of 
peoples, 

Believing that the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons would seriously enhance the danger 
of nuclear war, 

In conformity with resolutions of the 
United Nations General Assembly calling for 
the conclusion of an agreement on the preven- 
tion of wider dissemination of nuclear 
weapons, 

Undertaking to cooperate in facilitating the 
application of International Atomic Energy 
Agency safeguards on peaceful nuclear activi- 
ties, 

Expressing their support for research, de- 
velopment and other efforts to further the 
application, within the framework of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency safeguards 
system, of the principle of safeguarding effec- 
tively the flow of source and special fissionable 
materials by use of instruments and other 
techniques at certain strategic points, 

Affirming the principle that the benefits of 
peaceful applications of nuclear technology, 
including any technological by-products 
which may be derived by nuclear-weapon 
States. from the development of nuclear ex- 
plosive devices, shoúld be available for peace- 
ful purposes to all Parties to the Treaty, 
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whether nuclear-weapon of non-nuclear- 
weapon States, 

Convinced that in furtherance of this prin- 
ciple, all Parties to this Treaty are entitled to 
participate in the fullest possible exchange of 
scientific information for, and to contribute 
alone or in cooperation with other States to, 
the further development of the applications 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 

Declaring their intention that potential 
benefits from any peaceful applications- of 
nuclear explosions should be available 
through appropriate international procedures 
to non-nuclear-weapon States Party to this 
Treaty on a non-discriminatory basis and that 
the charge to such Parties for the explosive 
devices used shoulc be as low as possible and 
exclude any charge for research and develop- 
ment, 

Declaring their intention to achieve at the 
earliest possible date the cessation of the nu- 
clear arms race, 

Urging the cooperation of all States in the 
attainment of this objective, 

Desiring to further the easing of interna- 
tional tension and the strengthening of trust 
between States in order to facilitate the cessa- 
tion of the manufacture of nuclear weapons, 
the liquidation of all their existing stockpiles, 
and the elimination from national arsenals of 
nuclear weapons and the means of their de- 
livery pursuant to a treaty on general and 
complete disarmament under strict and ef- 
fective international control, 

Noting that nothing in this Treaty affects 
the right. of. any group of States to: conclude. 
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regional treaties in order to assure the total 
absence of nuclear weapons in their respective 
territories, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


Each nuclear-weapon State Party to this 
Treaty undertakes not to transfer to any re- 
cipient whatsoever nuclear weapons or other 
nuclear explosive devices or control over such 
weapons or explosive devices directly, or in- 
directly; and not in any way to assist, encour- 
age, or induce any non-nuclear-weapon State 
to manufacture or otherwise acquire nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive devices, or 
control over such weapons or explosive de- 
vices. 


Article II 


Each non-nuclear-weapon State Party to 
this Treaty undertakes not to receive the 
transfer from any transferor whatsoever of 
nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices or of control over such weapons or 
explosive devices directly, or indirectly; not to 
manufacture or otherwise acquire nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive devices; 
and not to seek or receive any assistance in the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons or’ other 
nuclear explosive devices. 


Article III 
(International Control; left blank) 
Article IV 


Nothing in this Treaty shall be interpreted 
as affecting the inalienable right of all the 
Parties to the Treaty to develop research, pro- 
duction and use of nuclear energy for peace- 
ful purposes without discrimination and in 
conformity with Articles I and II of this 
Treaty, as well as the right of the Parties to 
participate in the fullest possible exchange of 
information for, and to contribute alone or in 
cooperation with other States to, the further 
development of the applications of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes. 


Article V 
l. Any Party to this Treaty may propose 
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amendments to this Treaty. The text of any 
proposed amendment shall be submitted to 
the Depositary Governments which shall cir- 
culate it to all Parties to the Treaty. There- 
upon, if requested to do so by one-third or 
more of the Parties to the Treaty, the Deposi- 
tary Governments shall convene a conference, 
to which they shall invite all the Parties to the 
Treaty, to consider such an amendment. 

2. Any amendment to this Treaty must be 
approved by a majority of the votes of all the 
Parties to the Treaty, including the votes of 
all nuclear-weapon States Party to this Treaty 
and all other Parties which, on the date the 
amendment is circulated, are members of the 
Board of Governors of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. The amendment shall 
enter into force for all Parties upon the de- 
posit of instruments of ratification by a ma- 
jority of all the Parties, including the instru- 
ments of ratification of all nuclear-weapon 
States Party to this Treaty and all other Par- 
ties which, on the date the amendment is cir- 
culated, are members of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

3. Five years after the entry into force of 
this Treaty, a conference of Parties to the 
Treaty shall be held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in order to review the operation of this Treaty 
with a view to assuring that the purposes and 
provisions of the Treaty are being realized. 


Article VI 


1. This Treaty shall be open to all States 
for signature. Any State which does not sign 
the Treaty before its entry into force in accor- 
dance with paragraph 3 of this Article may 
accede to it at any time. 

2. This Treaty shall be subject to ratifica- 
tion by signatory States. Instruments of rati- 
fication and instruments of accession shall be 
deposited with the Governments of ; 
which are hereby designated the Depositary 
Governments. l 

3. This Treaty shall enter into force after 
its ratification by all nuclear-weapon States 
signatory to this Treaty,, and t——— other 
States signatory to this Treaty, and the deposit 
of their instruments of ratification. For the 
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purposes of this Treaty, a nuclear-weapon 
State is one which has manufactured and 
exploded a nuclear weapon or other nuclear 
explosive device prior to January 1, 1967. 

4, For States whose instruments of ratifica- 
tion or accession are deposited subsequent. to 
the entry into force of this Treaty, it shall 
enter into force on the date of the deposit of 
their instruments of ratification or accession. 

5. The Depositary Governments shall 
promptly inform all signatory and acceding 
States of the date of each signature, the date 
of deposit of each instrument of ratification or 
of accession, the date of the entry into force 
of this Treaty, and the date of receipt of any 
requests for convening a conference of other 
notices. 

6. This Treaty shall be registered by the 
Depositary Governments pursuant to Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations, 


Article VII 
This Treaty shall be of unlimited duration. 


Each Party shall in exercising its national 
sovereignty have the right to withdraw from 
the Treaty if it decides that extraordinary 
events, related to the subject matter of this 
Treaty, have jeopardized the supreme inter- 
ests of its country. It shall give notice of 
such withdrawal to all other Parties to the 
Treaty and to the United Nations Security 
Council three months in advance. Such no- 
tice shall include a statement of the extraor- 
dinary events it regards as having jeopar- 
dized its supreme interests. 


— 


i 


Article VIII 


This Treaty, the English, Russian, French, 
Spanish and Chinese texts of which are 
equally authentic, shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Depositary Governments. 
Duly certified copies of this Treaty shall be 


' transmitted by the Depositary Governments to 


the Governments of the signatory and acced- 
ing States. l 


U.N. Resolution on South West Africa 


On May 19, 1967, the U.N. General Assembly approved a resolution re- 
affirming the territorial integrity of South West Africa and its people’s inalten- 
able right to freedom and independence, and establishing a United Nations 
Council for South West Africa... The resolution was adopted 85 to 2, with 30 
nations (including the United States) abstaining. The complete text of the 


resolution follows: 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee for South West Africa, 

Reaffirming its resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 
December 1960 containing the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonia! 
Countries and Peoples, 

Reaffirming its resolution 2145 (XXI) of 
27 October 1966, by which it terminated the 
Mandate conferred upon His Britannic Ma- 


jesty to be exercised on his behalf by the Gov- | 


ernment of the Union of South Africa and 
decided that South Africa had no other right. 


t Not yet functioning. See “Southern Africa: 
the White Fortress,” pp. 72 ff. of this issue. 


to administer the Territory of South West 
Africa, 

Having assumed direct responsibility for 
the Territory of South West Africa in accor- 
dance with resolution 2145 (XXI), 
` Recognizing that it has thereupon become 
incumbent upon the United Nations to give 
effect to its obligations by taking practical 
steps to transfer power to the people of South 
West Africa, 

I 

Reaffirms the territorial integrity of South 
West Africa and the inalienable right of its 
people to freedem and independence, in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
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Nations, General Assembly resolution 1514 
(XV) and all other resolutions concerning 
South West Africa; 

| JT. 

1. Decides to establish a United Nations 
Council for South West Africa (hereinafter 
referred to as the Council) comprising eleven 
Member States to be elected during the pres- 
ent session and to.entrust to it the following 
powers and functions, to be discharged in the 
Territory : 

(a) To administer South West Africa until 
independence, with the maximum possible 
participation of the people of the Territory; 

(b) To promulgate such laws, decrees and 
- administrative regulations as are necessary 
for the administration of the Territory until 
a legislative assembly is established following 
elections conducted on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage; 


(c) To take as an immediate task all the 


necessary measures, in consultation with the 
people of the Territory, for the establishment 
of a constituent assembly to draw up a con- 
stitution on the basis of which elections will 
be held for the establishment of a legislative 
assembly and a responsible government; 

(d) To take all the necessary measures for 
the maintenance of Jaw and order in the 
Territory ; 

(e) To transfer all powers to the people of 


the Territory upon the declaration of inde-. 


pendence; 

2. Decides that in the exercise of its powers 
and in the discharge of its functions the 
Council shall be responsible to the General 
Assembly; 

3. Decides that the Council shall entrust 
such executive and administrative tasks as it 
deems necessary to a United Nations Com- 
missioner for South West Africa (hereinafter 
referred to as the Commissioner), who shall 
be appointed during the present session by the 
General Assembly on the nomination of the 
Secretary-General; 

4. Decides that in the performance of his 
tasks the Commissioner shall be responsible 
to the Council; 

III 

1. Decides that: 


(a) The administration of South West 
Africa under the United Nations shall be 
financed from the revenues collected in the 
Territory ; 

(b) Expenses directly related to the opera- 
tion of the Council and the Office of the 
Commissioner—the travel and subsistence ex- 
penses of members of the Council, the re- 
muneration of the Commissioner and his staff 
and the cost of ancillary facilities—shall be 
met from the regular budget of the United 
Nations; 

2. Requests the specialized agencies and 
the appropriate organs of the United Nations 
to render to South West Africa technical and 
financial assistance through a co-ordinated 
emergency programme to meet the exigencies 
of the situation; 

IV . 

1. Decides that the Council shall be based 
in South West Africa; 

2. Requests the Council to enter immedi- 
ately into contact with the authorities of 
South Africa in order to lay down procedures, 
in accordance with General Assembly resolu- 
tion 2145 (XXI) and the present resolution, 
for the transfer of the administration of the 
Territory with the least possible upheaval; _ 

3. Further requests the Council to proceed 
to South West Africa with a view to: 

(a) Taking over the administration of the 
Territory ; l 

(b) Ensuring the withdrawal of South 
African police and military forces; 

(c) Ensuring the withdrawal of South Afri- 
can personnel and their replacement by per- 
sonnel operating under the authority of the 
Council; 

(d) Ensuring that in the utilization and re- 
cruitment of personnel preference be given to 
the indigenous people; 

4. Calls upon the Government of South 
Africa to comply without delay with the terms 
of resolution 2145 (XXI) and the present 
resolution and to facilitate the transfer of the 
administration of the Territory of South West 
Africa to the Council; 

5. Requests the Security Council to take all 
appropriate measures to enable the United 


(Continued on page 114) 





SOUTHERN AFRICA 
(Continued from page 77) 


with her so-called unilateral declaration of 
independence (popularly referred to as 
“CDA ). 


In the face of this open defiance, Britain — 


had an opportunity to intervene, but—here, 
as elsewhere, on the retreat from Asian and 
African conflicts—she did not do so. Never- 
theless, as one observer pointed out, the entire 
white population of Rhodesia was so small 
that it could comfortably have been housed 
in, for example, the Scottish city of Dundee, 
so that a confrontation with Britain, especially 
one in which Britain enjoyed the support of 
the territory’s four million Africans, need not 
have presented any insurmountable difficul- 
ties. Fearful, no doubt, of falling into a 
Conservative party trap, Britain’s Labour 
government chose instead to impose sanctions 
—a face-saving device which has hurt the 
Rhodesian economy,® and added some curious. 
contretemps,’ but has not brought white Rho- 
desia to her knees. Instead, Britain has been 
blamed by many for her inaction, has seen 
nations such as Japan openly and repeatedly 
defy the embargo, and has also seen Rhodesia 
move slowly but steadily into South Africa’s 
orbit until today she is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, part of South Africa. 

This growing identity is shown not only in 
such ways as the improvement of communica- 
tions between the two but also, and notably, 
in the open South African military support 
for the Rhodesian secessionist government 
against the African nationalist movement 
that, inevitably, has come into existence. 
Thus, in 1967, for the first time South African 
police and military forces entered Rhodesia 


8 White Rhodesian farmers, unable to sell or store 
large quantities of their tobacco, are now attempt- 
ing to grow other crops. 

7 After the United States, supporting the British 
and U.N. embargo on trading with Rhodesia, cut 
off its purchases of chrome from the territory, the 
People’s Republic of China, finding its own supply 
of chrome from the Soviet Union cut off, purchased 
chrome directly from Rhodesia. 

8 B. J. Vorster of South Africa; Ian Smith of 
Rhodesia; Oliveira Salazar of Portugal. 


i 
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to assist in quelling sporadic guerrilla fighting. 
Still another step had been taken in moving 
away from past allegiances and toward the 
unifying of the internal organizational struc- 
ture of the white fortress, Subsequent South 
African statements that South Africa would 
be fully justified in sending troops to help the 
Portuguese deal with guerrilla fighters in 
Angola and Mozambique indicate that it is 
not likely to be the last such step. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


What, then, is the future likely to hold? 
The prospects are not hopeful for any of the 
interests directly involved. These prospects 
might be summarized as follows: 

(1) The United Nations is already com- 
mitted to ending the Rhodesian rebellion and 
to establishing an independent South West 
African state free from apartheid. It may 
next attempt to achieve these goals by tighten- 


ing the application of sanctions against the 


white coalition, perhaps by appointing a su- 
pervisory body. It is unlikely, however, to be 
effective until it has the backing of the major 
powers, who have not yet placed the question 
of Southern Africa high on their agendas. 
(2) South Africa’s luck, together with that 
of her partners, which has held for seven years, 
may soon run out. Settlement of other inter- 
national problems could clear the ‘way for a 
resurgence of interest in Southern Africa, an 
interest which might take forms not to the 
liking of the Vorster, Smith, or Salazar gov- 
ernments.2 Other factors favoring South 
Africa may also be modified. For example 
France, which now obtains uranium from 
South Africa, has avoided causing the coali- 
tion any embarrassment. However, in about _ 
1970, when France begins to rely instead on 
recently discovered uranium deposits in Niger 
and the Equatorial African region, the politi- 
cal situation may also become modified. 
Furthermore, South Africa’s metaphysical ap- 
proach to the world is at variance with the 
twentieth century—television, for example, 
a dangerous agent of change, is banned by 
the South African government, whose minister 
of communications has declared it to be 
“evil.” In the long run, however, the 
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twentieth century is likely to break in rudely, 
disrupting forever~ the artificial atmosphere 
within the fortress. 

(3) African nationalism is now suffering 
from evident weaknesses. However the guer- 
rilla movement in Central Africa, like those 
in Algeria and Vietnam, is likely to gain in 
experience with the passage of time and to 
gain greater African support as well as mate- 
rial support from any outside interests who 
(for selfish reasons) oppose Southern Africa’s 
white coalition. Or the situation may pro- 


duce an unusual -man—a twentieth-century 


African Toussaint Louverture—who will, by 
the strength of his personality, exert a deci- 
sive influence. Here again, however — for 
history has on occasion suddenly and unex- 
pectedly produced such men under a variety 
of circumstances—it must also be recognized 
that he might just as well be a white South 
African as an African nationalist. 

(4) The longer the conflict continues, the 
greater the danger that it will become an un- 
adulterated race war, creating the gravest 
world-wide consequences. Among those who 
have warned against this danger are the late 
President John F. Kennedy, the late John 
Foster Dulles, United States Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, and British Prime Ministers Har- 
old Wilson, Alexander Douglas-Home, and 
Harold Macmillan, not to speak of many 
more. 

(5) The white coalition has repeatedly re- 
jected the possibility of any form of peaceful 
change. At the same time, most outside in- 
terests directly involved—while not necessar- 
ily condoning South African attitudes—are 
not, at this stage, willing to face the conse- 
quences of effecting a change. The situation 
therefore seems bound to escalate on both 
sides until, at last, the conflict becomes so 
insupportable and disruptive that the outside 
world is obliged to intervene. 


EAST AFRICA 
(Continued from page 94) 


ties have been announced. Refugee and re- 
ligious leaders have been invited to tour the 


south to see if conditions are back to normal 
and subsequently persuade their compatriots 
to return. In March, 1967, elections were 
held in the south to choose 34 representatives 
to the national parliament. Such efforts have 
not dissipated resentment among the refugees, 
but they have divided the nationalist leaders, 
because these efforts demand decisions about 
whether or not to cooperate with the au- 
thorities, 

At present, the southern provinces are in a 
state of armed rebellion which shows little 
chance of abatement. Neither side appears 
willing to compromise, and their stated posi- 
tions do not appear to be negotiable. How- 
ever, the Sudanese government is spending 
nearly half its limited budget on the war, and 
about two-thirds of its 20,000-man army is 
deployed in the three provinces. They can- 
not sustain operations indefinitely just as the 
guerrillas cannot win militarily with their 
meager material and financial resources. A 
stalemate and long drawn-out war seem 
likely, barring massive outside intervention. 


THE ENEMY’S ENEMY 


One byproduct of these domestic and inter- 
national conflicts has been an alignment of 
forces. Working on the thesis that my 
enemy's enemy is my friend, Kenya and 
Ethiopia are drifting closer together and 
Somalia and the Sudan are apparently firm- 
ing relations. Perhaps the more advanced is 
the -Ethiopia-Kenya axis since it was first 
formulated in July, 1963, by a military de- 
fense pact. Since then the two partners have 
conferred several times on defense matters 
and joint military operations against shifta 
have been conducted. l 

Sudanese-Somali cooperation is less de- 
developed, but their common religious zeal 
and common antagonists are beginning to 
draw the two together. In April and May, 
1967, defense delegations were exchanged. . 
Somali cadets now study at Sudanese army 
schools and agreements have been reached 
for the exchange of, technical, cultural, mili- 
tary and other information. 

Some of the disputes seem to be getting out 
of hand, economically and politically as well 


as militarily. Some of the leaders in black 
Africa have nonetheless willingly sought to 
bring disputant governments closer to terms. 
Dissident minorities are harder to deal with 
than governments; yet leaders from third 
states can initiate talks without loss of facc 
and political suicide. The resulting, initial 
agreements may serve as springboards for 
further, more significant agreements. The 
Somalia-Kenya accord at Kinshasa led to the 
Arusha Memorandum. Accords like the 
memorandum could well facilitate working 
agreements in specific problem areas in the 
relations between the parties to the dispute. 








NIGERIA AT WAR 
(Continued from page 71) 
cited invasion; resenting the fact that no Ibo 
was safe in the North, they became involved 
in a war that destroyed the basis of Ibo secur- 
ity even in the South. 

Although victory for the central forces 
seemed assured after the fall of Enugu, the 
war had not ended and the country’s capacity 
for political compromise was virtually ex- 
hausted. Propaganda, by depicting complex 
human issues as moral confrontations, had 
hardened divisions. The federal coalition, a 
fragile structure of kaleidoscopic interests, was 
seen by the East as a merciless instrument of 
Muslim fanaticism. The Ibos, a frightened 
people seeking refuge from a searing commu- 
nal experience, were pictured as a collection 
of inveterate troublemakers led by a “greedy, 
ambitious, reckless, boastful, pompous, deter- 
mined and unpatriotic” demagogue.?? 

Such myths are inseparable from warfare, 
and would not be important if there were 
groups sufficiently detached to play the role 
of mediators. In Nigeria, divisions had be- 
come so deep that nobody could escape parti- 
san identification. The army was split; so 
were the bureaucracy and the intellectual 
establishment. Politicians, once discredited, 
had been rehabilitated in order to exercise 

12 Towards One Nigeria (Lagos: Federal Minis- 
try of Information, 1967), p. 16. 

18 Before the war, a scheme was worked out pro- 


viding for a return to civilian rule by 1969, but 
presumably this timetable will have to be revised. 
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their compromising skills. But, although their 
personal contacts facilitated communication 
across the gulf that army leaders could no 
longer bridge, they soon became too deeply 
enmeshed in the conflict to retain their claim 
to objectivity. . 

Eventually, by coercion or conciliation, - 
hostilities will be ended, but the welcome re- 
turn of peace will not end Nigeria’s troubles. 
Territorial integrity may have been preserved, 
but national unity will be as remote as ever. 
Economic reconstruction may take only 
months; social reconstruction will take gen- 
erations. Apart from the formidable task of 
reconciling Ibos te the political community, 
other difficulties are certain to emerge. The 
country has to face the problems of underde- 
velopment, and the federalist front, relieved of 
the immediate threat to its principles of ac- 
tion, will begin to reveal its inner contradic- 
tions: the far-reaching economic, political 
and administrative implications of the 12-state 
structure will have to be understood and solu- 
tions found to the many issues which it is 
bound to raise; the future of military rule will 
also have to be decided. 

One thing is clear. Nigeria, whose leader- 
ship has so often failed her in the past, is 
entering a phase of development likely to 
make even heavier demands on the quality 
of her leadership. She does so at a time when 
the existing leaders are exhausted and de- 
moralized. The Nigerian conflict of 1967 
may prove in retrospect, like the American 
Civil War, to have been a bitter prelude to a 
new national vision; but the obstacles to the 
realization of such a vision are formidable. 


GHANA 
(Continued from page 100) 


During its early months, the N.L.C. gained 
support as the saviour of the country from 
despotism. Revulsion against the Nkrumah 
government—its corruption and inefficiency, 
its denial of basic political rights, its unre- 
sponsiveness to public opinion—provided a 
valuable cushion of support for the army and 
police officers. However, support based on 
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distaste for a previous regime cannot be ex- 
pected to endure. Support must be built on 
a new basis. The Council is staking its claim 
on economic recovery. Ghana required ex- 
tensive financial surgery—-including amputa- 
tion of state firms that only drained away re- 
sources. Yet many factors that affect the 
Ghanaian economy lie beyond the N.L.C.’s 


control. Foremost among these is the world - 


market price for cocoa. 

In the absence of effective international 
price arrangements, a bumper crop might 
drive down the funds Ghana would receive 
per ton, and thereby jeopardize the mainstay 


of the Ghanaian economy. Ghana’s growing 


~ local industries require markets, particularly 
in Africa, but other states, anxious to develop 
their own industrial capacity, may be unwill- 
ing to enter into extensive trading relation- 
ships. Although the debt rescheduling pro- 
vides an opportunity for reconstruction until 
early“ 1969, the creditor countries expect 
Ghana to repay thereafter according to the 
old schedules. In other words, she must ex- 
pend nearly $140 million in fiscal 1969-1970 
for debt servicing, contrasted with $14 million 
in the current fiscal year. 

At the current time, Ghanaian politicians 
seem strangely muted. The symbolic par- 
ticipation in decision-making provided by the 
Political Advisory Committee has definite 
limitations. If the professions of a return to 
civilian rule are accurate, one should expect 
increasing tensions as the time of transition 
nears. Former supporters of Kwame Nkru- 
mah will demand a share in governing. 
Ethnic tensions may intensify. The unhappy 
urban unemployed offer fertile ground for 
radical political appeals, for developing a style 
of leadership far removed from the conserva- 
tive pragmatism of the N.L.C. Disaffected 
young elements of the armed forces may at- 
tempt, as did Lieutenant Arthur, to overthrow 
the regime and substitute a government of far 
different policies. The possibility of an im- 
plicit alliance of ex-Nkrumahist politicians, 
urban unemployed and junior officers, linked 
by their opposition to the well-educated 
former opposition politicians and senior of- 
ficers comprising the Political Advisory Com- 


mittee and the National Liberation Council, 
must not be overlooked. 
It is easy to overthrow a despised regime: 


‘a few skirmishes, the seizure of main com- 


munications facilities, and the incarceration 
of the former leader’s assistants usually suf- 
fice. ‘Thus far, restoring civilian rule has 
proved infinitely more complex. 


ETHIOPIA 
(Continued from page 82) 


` 


interventions, the Emperor has acted impar- 
tially and with the best interests of Africa in 
mind. Itis for these reasons that most Afri- 
cans will watch with interest as the Emperor 
comes to grips with Ethiopia’s looming inter- 
nal problems. It is a paradox of history that 
many of these problems are of the Emperor’s 
own making and reflect the measure of suc- 
cess he has achieved in unleashing the forces 
of reform and change in contemporary 
Ethiopia. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
(Continued from page 110) 


Nations Council for South West Africa to dis- 
charge the functions and responsibilities en- 
trusted to it by the General Assembly; 

6. Requests all States to extend their 
wholehearted co-operation and to render assis- 
tance to the Council in the implementation 
of its task; 

V 

Requests the Council to report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at intervals not exceeding three 
months on its administration of the Territory, 
and to submit a special report to the Assembly 
at its twenty-second session concerning the 
implementation of the present resolution; 


VI 
Decides that South West Africa shall be- 
come independent on a date to be fixed in 
accordance with the wishes of the people and 
that the Council shall do all in its power to 
enable independence to be attained by June 
1968. i 


THE CONGO 
(Continued from page 89) 


more were mistreated and by September, 
Brussels made it clear that its entire aid pro- 
gram to the Congo was in jeopardy unless 
the Congo could offer guarantees of personal 
safety to Belgian technical assistance per- 
sonnel. All the while, President Mobutu 
attempted to contain the dispute by focussing 
the blame on “some irresponsible Belgian 
circles’ rather than on the Belgian govern- 
ment itself, while the latter attempted to 
maintain channels of communication open 
with Kinshasa. But the aftermath of the 
mercenaries uprising continued to inflame 
tempers on both sides. 


FATE OF THE MERCENARIES 


The fate of the insurgents had in fact be- 
come a point of contention even before the 
rebellion had been ended. In September, 
1967, when it had appeared that the muti- 
neers could hold off Congolese army pressure 
for some time, the O.A.U., meeting in Kin- 
shasa, had approved the principle of an inter- 
nationally supervised withdrawal of the in- 
surgents into Rwanda, to be followed by their 
evacuation to Europe (in the case of the mer- 
cenaries) or to Zambia, where the Kaunda 
government tentatively agreed to resettle 
the 950 Katangese soldiers and their 1,576 de- 
pendents. The International Red Cross 
Committee offered to arrange for this opera- 
tion, but negotiations bogged down because 
both sides in turn felt that time was on their 
side. After the insurgents were driven from 
Bukavu, the Congo declared the whole evacu- 
ation scheme irrelevant, and demanded in- 
stead to have the leaders of the mutiny extra- 
dited from Rwanda—a move which received 
the backing of an ad hoc O.A.U. committee. 

The bulk of the African mutineers were 
offered an amnesty and accepted repatriation, 
not (for understandable reasons) to their 
native, Katanga, but to Northwestern Congo. 
As for the white mercenaries, President Mo- 
butu demanded to have some sort of counter- 
part for the damage suffered by the Congo 
—either in the form of outright. material 
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compensation to be offered by their respective 
governments, or at least in the form of some 
type of guarantee that they would never re- 
turn to Africa. Predictably, the foreign gov- 
ernments against which ‘these rather unusual 
demands were being made chose either to 
ignore them or to decline any responsibility 
for the actions of their respective nationals. 
Belgium, with the largest number of merce- 
naries involved in the uprising, was particu- 
larly sensitive on this subject and several Bel- 
gian newspapers again attacked Mobutu. 
Despite these unpleasant side effects of the 
mutiny, the Mobutu regime, by the time of 
the celebration of its second anniversary, had 
reason to feel some satisfaction and confi- 
dence. It had given proof of its resiliency, 
weathered crises any one of which would 
probably have shipwrecked its predecessors, 
reestablished the Congo’s position on the 
African diplomatic scene and received con- 
crete proof of soft-spoken but steady United 
States support in its hour of need. At the 
same time, however, the mercenaries’ murder- 
ous odyssey, while it certainly illustrated the 
futility of any attempts at white recoloniza- 
tion, also exposed the continuing vulnerabil- 
ity of the Congo (indeed, of most African 
countries) to outside interference. The 
lesson for Africa clearly was that as long as 
outside forces can stir up turmoil in Africa 
with a minimal outlay of men and money 
and with no serious risks to themselves, the 
temptation of intervention will continue to 
weigh on the destinies of Black Africa. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 106) 


discusses “Nationalism and Imperialism” 
in the Communist world, and offers an in- 
formative historical perspective on the di- 
versity of nationalities in that world. The 
contribution by Neil McInnes, an Aus- 
tralian journalist, deals with “The Labour 
Movement,” and its relationship to the 
evolution of democratic socialism.. There 
are also essays ky Arnold Toynbee, Richard 
Lowenthal and Peter Wiles. 

A.Z.R. 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW 





A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of December, 1967, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Arab League 


(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


‘Dec. 11—At the final session of a 3-day con- 
ference of Arab foreign ministers in Cairo, 
delegates of 13 states agree that an Arab 
summit conference will be held on January 
17, 1968, in Morocco. 


Cyprus Dispute 

Dec. 2—Greek Foreign. Minister Panayotis 
Pipinelis formally announces that Turkey 
and Greece have reached agreement on a 
Cyprus settlement. The agreement calls for 
the withdrawal of all Greek and Turkish 
forces except for the 950 Greek and 650 


- Turkish troops provided for in the 1960 


agreement giving independence to Cyprus. 

The position of the Cypriote President, 

Archbishop Makarios, is not clear. 

| Dec. 3—U.N. Secretary General U Thant asks 
Greece and Turkey to withdraw their forces 
from Cyprus. He also proposes increasing 
the function of the U.N. peacekeeping force 
in Cyprus. - 

The Greek government informs U Thant 
that it accepts his call for a troop with- 
drawal from Cyprus; Turkey has agreed 
to the withdrawal plea. 

Dec. 4—Makarios, in a note responding to U 

' Thanťs peace appeal, asks the U.N. Se- 
curity Council to guarantee Cyprus against 
military intervention. 

Dec. 8—The first contingent of Greek soldiers 


(some 400) leaves Cyprus for Greece under: 


the terms of the peace settlement. 

Dec. 28—Turkish Cypriote leaders meet and 
appoint an 1l-man Executive Council to 
exercise “jurisdiction over all Turks living 
in Turkish zones.” ‘Turkish officials attend 
the session. | 

Dec. 29—-Makarios decries yesterdays Turk- 
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ish Cypriote action, saying it undermines 
agreements already made. 

Greek officials declare the December 28 
move an attempt to partition the island, 
creating a revival of the November, 1967, 
crisis. 


Disarmament 

Dec. 2—U.S. President Lyndon B. Johnson 
offers to place all civilian and govern- 
mental nuclear facilities in the U.S. under 
inspection by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, except those “with a direct 
national defense significance.” 


East African Community 

Dec. 1—A 3-nation trade bloc of Kenya, Tan- 
zania and Uganda is formally inaugurated, 
in a move to establish a form of common 
market. 


East Europe 

Dec. 21—Foreign ministers from 7 East Euro- 
pean nations—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia —and from the Soviet 
Union end a 3-day meeting in Warsaw. 

Dec. 22—-A communiqué on the Middle East 
is issued following the 3-day meeting. The 
3-page document upholds the right of Israel 
and the Arab states to live independently 


cee 


in... security and peace.” 


European Economic Community 

Dec. 19—France formally refuses to allow ne- 
gotiations to begin on the question of British 
admission to the E.E.C, At a meeting of 
the Council of Ministers in Brussels, French 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville vetoes negotiations with Britain. 


International Monetary Crisis 
Dec. 12—The New York Times reports that 
at the monthly meeting of the central bank 


governors at the Bank for International 
Settlements in Basel, Switzerland, over the 
past weekend, new policies to support the 
U.S. dollar and to curb gold trading were 
agreed on by the 7 financial powers that 
comprise the gold pool—Belgium, Britain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, West 
Germany and the U.S. The U.S. Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, Frederick L. 
Deming, was present at the talks. 

Dec, 14—According to The New York Times, 
the members of the “gold pool” have de- 
cided to place the gold pool on a more 
formal basis: members will deposit large 
amounts of gold with the pool and will re- 
ceive a “bankbook” giving them a claim to 
the pool’s assets. The pool is committed to 
maintaining the price of gold at $35 per 
ounce. 

Dec. 15—The New York Times reports that 
gold purchases on the London market 
reached an estimated total of nearly $300 
million for the week. 

A New York Times report states that the 
plan to make the gold pool a formal institu- 
tion has been dropped. 


Middle East Crisis 
(See also Intl, Arab League and East 
Europe) 

Dec. 8—According to The New York Times, 
yesterday Israeli forces flushed out an Arab 
terrorist base in the Israeli-occupied sector 
of Jordan. 

Dec. 10—Israeli Labor Minister Yigal Allon, 
a member of a select group of ministers 
handling security problems, hints that 
Israel has missiles, declaring that “Every 
weapon Egypt can produce or purchase 
with the aid of a great power, we can 
match. ...” Egypt has acquired Soviet 
missiles recently. l 

Dec. 12—In Cairo, informed sources report 
that U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
would agree to a demilitarized strip along 
the Israeli-Egyptian border, equal in size 
in Egyptian and Israeli territory. First, 
Israeli troops, must evacuate the Sinai 

- Peninsula. 
Dec. 22—U.N. Secretary General U Thant 
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reports that the Security Council’s special 
representative to the Middle East, Gunnar 
V. Jarring, received the cooperation of 
Arabs and Israelis, in recent talks with 
Middle East leaders. 

Dec. 24—The Egyptian government news 
agency reports that Ahmed Shukairy re- 
signed today as head of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization. The executive com- 
mittee of the organization chooses Yehia 
Hammouda as acting chairman. Shuk- 
airy’s resignation was demanded by other 
Palestinian leeders who accused him of 
being ineffectual and indiscreet. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 
(See also Germany, Federal Republic of) 


Dec. 3—West German Lieutenant General 
Jurgen Benneck 1s appointed Gommander 
in Chief of NATO forces in Central 
Europe. 

Dec. 11—NATC?’s military committee, in a 
special session, agrees to set up a multina- 
tional destroyer fleet under the allied com- 
mand. To be called the Standing Naval 
Force, Atlantic, it will be available to 
NATO in peacetime. 

Dec. 12—The defense ministers of 14 NATO 
countries approve the creation of the de- 
stroyer fleet. Rejecting the theory of mas- 
sive retaliation against Soviet attack, the 
defense ministers agree on a new, 3-step, 
“flexible response.” 


Organization of African Unity 

Dec. 15—The Fresident of Uganda, Milton 
Obote, opens a conference of African lead- 
ers in Kampala. The problem of white 
mercenaries in the Congo is discussed. 


Organization of American States 

Dec. 2—The Secretary General of the O.A.S., 
José A. Maora, discharges Luis Raul 
Betances as senior administrator of the 
O.A.S., following charges that Betances in- 
terfered on behalf of a candidate in elec- 
tions for a new Secretary General last week. 
The election was inconclusive and must þe 
held again. 

Dec. 14—The ©.A.S. Council agrees to post- 
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pone elections for a new Secretary General 
until February 12, 1968. 

Dec. 28—-Mora announces that Laurence W. 
Acker, a U.S. citizen, has been reinstated 
as Treasurer of the O.A.S. Secretariat and 
Director of its Offices of Financial Services. 


Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 

Dec. 1—The 21 industrialized O.E.C.D. mem- 
bers agree to cut tariff duties temporarily 
on a non-reciprocal basis on manufactured 
and semi-manufactured goods imported 
from developing countries. ‘Today's de- 
cision is made at a ministerial conference 

, of the member states, and is given in the 
form of guidelines. 


United Nations 
(See also Intl, Cyprus Dispute and Middle 
East Crisis) 


Dec. 6—In a pledging session at the General 
Assembly, 33 U.N. members pledge a total 
of over $26 million for Arab refugees. 

Dec. 8—By consensus, the Security Council 
agrees to permit U.N. Secretary General 
U Thant to increase the U.N. observer 
force in the Middle East. 

Dec. 11-—A declaration favoring birth control 
signed by U.S. President Lyndon B. John- 
son and 29 other heads of state is presented 
to U Thant. 

U Thant advises the Security Council to 
renew the mandate of the U.N. peacekeep- 
ing force in Cyprus. 

Dec. 14--U Thant announces that the first 
major reorganization of his staff since 1955 
will begin January 1, 1968. 

Dec. 16—-The General Assembly, voting 93-2, 
asks the Security Council to use its powers 
to force South Africa to yield her mandate 
over South West Africa. By a vote of 
110-2, the General Assembly approves a 
resolution demanding that South Africa 
call off the trial of 37 South West African 
leaders being tried in Pretoria for “terror- 
ism.” 

Dec. 19-~The General Assembly votes, 115-0, 
to approve an agreement providing for the 
rescue and safe return of astronauts who 


land on the high seas or in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Dec. 22—By a unanimous vote, the Security 
Council approves extending the peacekeep- 
ing force in Cyprus for 3 months more, until 
March 26, 1968. 


War in Vietnam 

(See also Intl, U.N.; US., Foreign Policy) 

Dec. 2—Hsinhua (New China) press agency 
reports that China has protested the dive- 
bombing by U.S. planes of a Chinese 
freighter in the port of Hongay in North 
Vietnam on November 25. Eight crew 
members were wounded and the ship was 
damaged. 

Dec. 4—A U.S. army spokesman in South 
Vietnam discloses that U.S. infantrymen 
of the mobile riverine force and South Viet- 
namese marines heavily defeated a Viet- 
cong battalion in the Mekong Delta; 235 
of its 300 men are killed. 

Dec. 6—In Washington, government sources 
say that South Vietnamese police arrested 
a Vietcong agent supposedly seeking to de- 
liver a message to U.S. Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker. 

Dec. 8&—The U.S. State Department issues a 
policy declaration to pacify the Saigon 
government's uneasiness over the U.S. 
willingness to permit the National Libera- . 
tion Front (N.L.F.) to send representatives . 
to debate the war at the U.N. Security 
Council. The statement asserts that the 
U.S. will not deal with the Vietcong with- 
out consulting South Vietnam and its other 
allies. 

Dec. 15—U.S. planes bomb within 5 miles of 
Hanoi’s center, and destroy a bridge. 

Dec. 19--Speaking in a television interview at 
the White House, U.S. President Lyndon 
Johnson declares that U.S. bombing attacks 
will continue until there is evidence that a 
halt will be reciprocated by North Viet- 
nam. Johnson also outlines a 5-point 
proposal: that fighting stop at the 17th 
parallel, the demilitarized zone between 
North and South Vietnam; that North 
Vietnam cease the infiltration of Laos; that 
North Vietnamese troops leave Laos; that 


unity for Vietnam be open to negotiation; 
and that the government in South Vietnam 
be based on the principle of one man, one 
vote. 

In Washington, it is reported that gov- 
ernment officials privately estimate enemy 
strength in South Vietnam at from 418,000 
to 483,000 men. 

Dec. 21—The Hanoi radio announces that 2 
U.S. B-52 bombers attacking North Viet- 
namese targets within the demilitarized 
zone were brought down by surface-to-air 
missiles. The U.S. denies the loss of any 
B-52 planes. 

Dec. 23—President Johnson visits the U.S. 
base at Gamranh Bay in South Vietnam. 
Dec. 24—-South Vietnamese and allied troops 
begin a 24-hour cease-fire for the Christmas 
holiday. The Vietcong begin a 3-day 

truce. 

Dec. 26—Nhan Dan, North Vietnamese Com- 
munist party newspaper, rejects President 
Johnson’s 5-point peace plan outlined on 
December 19. The New York Times re- 
ports that North Vietnamese President Ho 
Chi Minh, in a recent speech—his first 
public appearance in 4 months—urged that 
the fight against the U.S. be intensified. 

Dec. 28—In Saigon, the U.S. command dis- 
closes that U.S. troop strength in South 
Vietnam has reached 478,000 men. 

In Hanoi, Agence France-Presse reporis 
that informed sources assert North Viet- 
nam is ignoring South Vietnam’s proposals 
for a return to the 1954 Geneva accords, 
as suggested by South Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister Tran Van Do. (See also Viet- 
nam, Republic of.) 

Dec. 30—In response to Pope Paul’s appeal 
that New Year’s Day be a day of peace, 
the South Vietnamese Foreign Ministry 
issues a communiqué announcing a 36- 
hour cease-fire, rather than the initial 24- 

` hour observance. | 


Western European Union 

Dec. 4—A report to the W.E.U.’s assembly 
session warns that the Western military 
situation in the Mediterranean has de- 
teriorated, partly due to the French with- 
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drawal from NATO’s integrated command 
and the increased Soviet presence in the 
Mediterranean. 


ALGERIA 

Dec. 10—It is officially announced that 5 
members of the Revolutionary Council and 
1 cabinet member have “been called to 
other functions.” The 6 officials have re- 
cently criticized President Houari Bou- 
medienne’s regime. 

Dec. 15—Former army Chief of Staff Colonel 
Tahar Zbiri and dissident army units are 
foiled in an attempted coup d’etat. The 
official news agency charges that the revolt 
was financed by a foreign intelligence or- 
ganization. Zbiri is said to have previously 
demanded the removal of. several govern- 
ment ministers because they were gaining 
increased influence; he had also urged the 
convening of the 26-member Revolutionary 
Council. Boumedienne ignored his re- 
quests. 


ARGENTINA 

Dec. 4—It is learned that a Coordinating 
Committee of Solidarity with Monsignor 
Podesta has been formed by labor leaders 
and workers in reaction against Podesta’s 
forced resignation as Bishop of Avellaneda, 
a Buenos Aires suburb. Podesta, who is 
noted for his progressivism and support of 
the workers, announced on December 2 
that the Papal Nuncio asked him to resign 
as Bishop on November 1. Vatican sources 
have denied that the Argentine government 
asked for his resignation. 


AUSTRALIA 

Dec. 17—-Prime Minister Harold Holt dis- 
appears while swimming off Cheviot Beach 
in Victoria. 

Dec. 19—Following a 2-day search, Holt is 
officially presumed dead; Minister for 
Trade and Industry John McEwen is sworn 
in as interim prime minister: 

Dec. 22—-Memorial services for Holt are held 
in Melbourne at St. Paul’s Cathedral; the 
services are attended by many world lead- 
ers, including U.S. President Lyndon John- 
son. 
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BOLIVIA 
Dec. 2—It is reported that the mountain 
town of La Higuera, where the Bolivian 
army captured and executed Cuban revolu- 
tionary leader Ernesto “Che” Guevara, has 
been placed out of bounds for all visitors. 


BRAZIL 
Dec. 29—-The Brazilian Central Bank an- 
nounces that on January 4, 1968, the 
cruzeiro will be devalued by 16 per cent. 


CAMBODIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Dec. 21—Following reports from Washington 
indicating that South Vietnamese troops 
may pursue Vietcong forces into Cambodia, 
the Cambodian government warns that its 
armed forces and all civilians will fight if 
Cambodia is invaded. 

Dec, 30-—Chief of State Norodom Sihanouk’s 
spokesmen confirm yesterdays Washington 
Post report that Sihanouk will allow U.S. 
forces to pursue North Vietnamese regu- 
lars and Vietcong forces into Cambodia. 


CANADA 

Dec. 6—Following yesterday’s disclosure of 
a government report calling for official 
equality for the French language as part 
of an effort to preserve the 100-year-old 
Canadian confederation, Prime Minister 
Lester B. Pearson wins parliamentary sup- 
port for the report’s recommendations. 

Dec. 12—Trade Minister Robert Winters 
announces that the government has con- 
cluded an agreement with Communist 
China for the sale of 2 million tons of 
wheat. 

Dec. 14—-Pearson reports that he will soon 
retire as prime minister; he also submits 
his resignation as head of the Liberal party. 

Dec. 19—The House of Commons over- 
whelmingly approves a bill to liberalize 
the grounds for divorce. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 
Dec. 2—Agence France-Presse reports that 
5 Communist party Central Committee 


delegates, sent to Fukien Province to in- 
vestigate recent riots, have been arrested by 
revolutionary rebels. 

Dec. 6—U.S. navy sources claim China has 
equipped her 2 largest submarines with 
launchers for nuclear-tipped missiles. 

Dec. 21—Persons returning to Hong Kong 
from the Canton Trade Fair report that 
violent fighting has erupted in Kwangtung 
Province between anti-Maoist rebels and 
political and military authorities. 

Dec. 23—-The government grants Pakistan a 
$40-million, interest-free loan. 

Dec. 24—The U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion reports that China has conducted her 
7th nuclear test, in a northwest province; 
apparently the explosion had a force of less 
than 20 kilotons. 

Hsinhua, the official press agency, claims 
that 2 U.S. ships and 1 plane violated Chi- 
nese borders yesterday. 

Dec. 25—Wall posters in Peking report 
peasant riots supported by some military 
units in at least 5 provinces. 


CUBA 

Dec. 6—The first flight to take U.S. citizens 
out of Guba since December, 1966 (when 
Premier Fide] Castro halted repatriations) 
lands at the Mexican border town of 
Matamoros with 71 persons, who are taken 
by bus to Brownsville, Texas. 

Dec. 21—-In an interview with Castro pub- 
lished today, Castro admits that Cuba and 
the Soviet Union disagree because of 
Cuba’s support for guerrilla activities in 
Latin America. 


CYPRUS 
(See Intl, Cyprus Dispute) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(See also Intl, East Europe) 


` Dec. 19—Climaxing a political struggle which 


began 2 months ago when President An- 
tonin Novotny’s leadership was challenged 
by 3 Presidium members, Novotny calls for 
a meeting tomorrow of the Communist 
party's Central Committee to procure per- 
mission to act as party and state leader for 
“a few more months.” 


According to a New York Times report, 
Soviet Communist: party chief Leonid 
Brezhnev arrived in Prague on December 
8 to intervene on Novotny’s behalf during 
turbulent Presidium meetings. 

Dec. 27—The West German newspaper 
Frankfurter Allgemeine states that Novotny 
has offered to resign, but that a schism in 
the party is precluding the choice of a 
successor. 


DAHOMEY 


Dec. 14—According to reports in the Paris 
newspaper Le Monde, all communications 
out of Dahomey were cut December 13 and 
the army and police now hold strategic 
areas of the capital (Cotonou), following 
yesterday’s strikes protesting the govern- 
ment’s austerity program. 

Dec. 17—Major Maurice Kouandete an- 
nounces the overthrow of President Christ- 
ophe Soglo’s 2-year-old regime and says 
that a military revolutionary committee, 
chaired by himself, will set up a provisional 
government. ‘The committee promises a 
new constitution -and a referendum in 6 
months. 

Dec. 18—Kouandete forms a 10-man cabinet 
to act as the provisional government. Kou- 
andete will be head of the regime as well 
as minister of defense and of information. 

Dec. 20—Approximately 300 trade union 
leaders hold a public meeting with govern- 
ment officials and reach an accord provid- 
ing for a committee to investigate ways of 
meeting the unions’ various demands. 


DENMARK 
Dec. 15—Premier Jens Otto Krag resigns and 
calls for new elections on January 23. His 
government fell earlier today because of a 
92-85 parliamentary vote rejecting a bill to 
freeze wages. 


FRANCE 
(See also Intl, E.E.C.) 

Dec. 7—Informed French sources disclose 
that the government will soon lift its arms 
embargo against [raq and other Arab states 
not involved in the June, 1967, Arab-Israeli 
war. They report that the arms embargo 


~ 
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against the belligerents will continue. In 
exchange for weapons, France is to gain a 
favored position in the exploration and de- 
velopment of Iraqi oil. 

Dec. 8—According to “authorized sources” 
quoted by Agence France-Presse, all mili- 
tary equipment ordered by Israel has been 
delivered. However, Mirage V supersonic 
fighter-bombers will not be delivered to 
Israel or to any other Middle East nation. 

Dec. 15—President Charles de Gaulle and 
the Syrian delegation that arrived Decem- 
ber 10 issue a joint communiqué, calling 
for increased “economic, technical and 
cultural cooperation.” 


GABON 
Dec. 2—-Vice President Albert Bernard Bongo 
is sworn in as President, succeeding Léon 
Mba, who died on November 28 after an 
illness. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 
(See also Intl, NATO; U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 5—Minister of Defense Gerhard 
Schröder urges retention of a nuclear- 
weapons capability by West German mili- 
tary units integrated into NATO. 

Dec. 7—-Chairman of the extreme right-wing 
National Democratic party Adolf von 
Thadden announces his party’s decision to 
form the Guard Society Against Opinion 
Terror. ‘The “SG” is to protect party meet- 
ings against “fearful tumults fomented” by 
anti-party demonstrators. Thadden says 
that “common blood, language and his- 
tory” are basic elements of the German 
people. 

Dec. 9-—Minister for All-German Affairs 
Herbert Wehner warns his country against 
a rebirth of chauvinist and extremist 
groups. He calls the National Democratic 
party “anti-democratic.” 

Dec. 13—-Foreign Minister Willy Brandt re- 
ceives cabinet authorization to negotiate 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Yugoslavia “without preconditions.” 

Dec. 22—-The West German embassy in Mos- 
cow delivers a note from Bonn to the Soviet 
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Foreign Ministry, rejecting Soviet charges 
of neo-Nazism in Germany., 


GREECE 
(See also Intl, Cyprus Dispute) 


Dec. 13—-King Constantine, his family and 
Premier Constantine Kollias fly to Rome 

~ from the Larissa military base after the 
King’s attempted counter-coup fails. Ear- 
lier today, Constantine broadcast a procla- 
mation dismissing the junta and calling for 
support from the people. 

In Athens, the junta names Lieutenant 
General George Zoitakis as “viceroy”; it 
claims victory after most units of the mili- 
tary rally to its side; Colonel George 
Papadopoulos is appointed Premier and 

_ Defense Minister. 

Dec. 14—The ambassadors of Italy, ance, 
the U.S., Britain and West Germany do not 
aon to the junta’s invitation to meet 
with Papadopoulos; no other governments 
extend recognition to the regime. 

Dec. 16—-With a mandate from the junta, 
Archbishop Ieronymos Kotsonis, the Greek 
Orthodox Primate, meets in Rome with 
Constantine. He is said to have presented 
the King with 5 conditions for his return 
to his throne. The King presents counter- 
proposals. 

Dec. 20—It is reported from Athens by -in- 
formed sources that approximately 1,800 
officers are being detained by the junta for 
questioning about their role in the abortive 
coup. 

The King asks the junta for a “firm and 
complete timetable”? for the reinstatement 
of democratic procedures as a condition for 
his return. 

Papadopoulos retires from his army post. 

Dec. 21—-Publisher Helen Viachos, under 
house arrest since October, flees to London. 

Dec. 22-—-Papadopoulos announces that a 
new constitution will be submitted to the 
Greeks in 1968; however, free elections will 
be indefinitely delayed. 

Dec. 23—-The regime declares a Christmas 
amnesty for most of the country’s 2,500 
political prisoners, including Andreas Pa- 
pandreou (son of former Premier George 
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Papandreou), and lifts house arrest orders 
on former premiers Panayotis Canelopoulos 
and Papandreou. At the same time, Papa- 
dopoulos‘announces a plebiscite to be held 
on April 21, 1968. 


GUATEMALA 
Dec. 5—The National Electoral Registry re- 
ports that in the December 3 elections the 
ruling Revolutionary party won municipal 
elections in 20 of the 31 contested munici- 
palities. 


INDIA 

Dec. 1—Siddhavanahalli Nialingappa, Chief 
Minister of Mysore, accepts the nomination 
to become the next president of the Con- 
gress party. 

Dec. 8—Leader of Kashmir’s Muslims Sheik 
Mohammed Abdullah is released after a 
20-month detention by the government. 
He is prohibited from making public state- 
ments and going to Kashmir. 

Opposition to a parliamentary bill seek- 
ing to retain English as an official national 
language continues for a 7th day. Stu- 
dents have been rioting throughout the ` 
state of Uttar Pradesh. 

Dec. 9—-Sheik Abdullah decides he will not 
accept the government’s order releasing 
him because it contains too many restric- 
tions. l 

Anti-English language demonstrators 
force Delhi University to close. 

Dec. 13—Voting 224 to 75, the lower house 
of Parliament approves the bill retaining 
English as a national language, until the 
states presently opposing Hindi accept it as 
the national language. 

Dec. 20—Parliament gives the government 
sweeping powers to forbid any organization 
or individual to criticize India’s sovereignty 
over any of her territory. 

Dec. 25—-The government relaxes its restric- 
tions on Abdullah’s release order, allowing 
him to address public meetings; the sheik 
does not accept the new conditional offer. 


IRAQ 
(See also France) 
Dec, 24—Iraq and the Soviet Union sign an 


agreement allowing the Soviets to aid de- 
velopment of oil deposits in southern Iraq. 

Dec. 26—President Abdel Rahman Arif 
blames the Western-owned Iraq Petroleum 
Company for sabotaging one of its own 
pipelines on December 1. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Dec. 3—The cabinet chooses a new chief of 
staff, Brigadier General Chaim Bar-Lev, to 
replace Major General Itzhak Rabin, who 
is to be ambassador to the U.S. 

Dec. 13—Former Premier David Ben- 
Gurion’s Rafi party votes to reunite with 
Premier Levi Eshkol’s Mapai party. Ben- 
Gurion has opposed the merger. 

Dec. 19—Minister of Gommerce and Indus- 
try Zeev Sharef discloses that Israel and 
Rumania today agreed to set up joint in- 
dustrial projects provided for in an eco- 
nomic, scientific and technical pact signed 
by the 2 governments in April, 1967. 


IVORY COAST 
(See U.S., Foreign Policy) 


LAOS 

Dec. 13—Some 400 North Vietnamese regu- 
lars and Pathet Lao guerrillas attack a gov- 
ernment command headquarters at Lao 
Ngam (southern Laos), precipitating the 
Ist major battle in 6 months. 

Dec. 26—Acting as defense minister, Laotian 
Premier Souvanna Phouma issues a com- 
muniqué charging that North Vietnamese 
troops have attacked government positions 
in the southern tip of Laos. 


MEXICO 
Dec. 1—Voting results are published indicat- 
ing that the Revolutionary Institutional 
party, dominant in Mexican politics for 3 
decades, has lost 3 election contests in the 
Yucatan state capital, Mérida. 


PANAMA 
Dec. 1—Four political parties and a segment 
of a 5th have deserted the 8-party coali- 
tion government of President Marco A. 
Robles. They have switched their alle- 
giance to Annulfo Arias, a presidential can- 
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didate in the upcoming May 12, 1968, elec- 
tions. 


PORTUGAL 

Dec. 14—It is revealed in Lisbon that Mario 
Soares, leader of the democratic (Socialist) 
opposition, has been pate on undisclosed 
charges. 

Dec, 27—Premier ione de Oliveira Sala- 
zars government introduces an expansion- 
ary budget of $781.7 million—a 10 per cent 
budget increase; 37 per cent of the budget 
is earmarked for defense and security. 


RUMANIA 
(See also Israel) 

Dec. 8—A national conference of the Ru- 
manian Communist party votes to estab- 
lish 40 to 45 counties, eliminating the pre- 
dominantly Hungarian Magyar Autono- 
mous Region in Transylvania, as well as 
Rumania’s 16 other regions. The reform 
was announced December 6. 

Dec. 9—Acting on a suggestion by the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Communist party, 
Nicolae Ceausescu, the Grand National 
Assembly elects him Chairman of the State 
Council, chief of state. Emil Bodnares be- 
comes Vice President. Other old-time 
party regulars are shifted to positions of less 
responsibility. 

Dec. 15—After 2 days of talks in Moscow, 
Ceausescu leaves; a joint communiqué re- 
veals no end to the Rumanian-Soviet rift. 


SOUTH YEMEN, 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 

Dec. 1—The new government appoints Ali 
Mohamed Hasson governor of the 5 small 
Kuria Muria Islands and of the Perim and 
Kamaran islands. (The islands were ceded 
to Britain by the Sultan of Oman in 1854.) 
The government appoints an 11-man 
cabinet; it will be presided over by Presi- 
dent Qahtan al-Shaabi without a premier. 
It is reported from Aden that Britain has 
decided to hand over the Kuria Muria 
Islands to the sultanate of Muscat and 

Oman. z 
Dec. 3—Foreign Minister Saif Shali declares 
South Yemen’s right to employ “all possible 
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means” to regain the Kuria Muria Islands. 


SPAIN 

Dec. 12—In a decision made public in Ma- 
drid today, the Supreme Court declares 
that all labor strikes are illegal “in. prin- 
ciple?” The decision marks a change in 
the generally accepted Spanish view that 
economically motivated strikes are legally 
permissible. 


SWITZERLAND 
Dec. 14—Foreign Minister Willy Spithler, a 
Social Democrat, is elected Swiss President 
at a joint session of both houses of Parlia- 
ment. Spiihler will remain Foreign Minis- 
ter. 


THAILAND 


Dec. 1—The government decrees martial law 
in 5 central and southern provinces in an 
attempt to stem an apparently growing 
Communist terrorist movement. 

Dec. 2—The government accuses 4 U.S. pub- 
lications (The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, The Washington Star 
and The Nation) of “malicious and scan- 
dalous” reports declaring Thailand is send- 
ing mercenaries to Vietnam in exchange 
for U.S. Hawk missiles. The government 
claims the missiles are necessary to offset 
the dangers which can emanate from a 
U.S. military presence in Thailand. 


TURKEY 
(See Intl, Cyprus Dispute) 


U.S.S.R., THE 
(See also West Germany and Iraq) 


_ Dec. 2—Moscow and London agree to open 
direct flight service between Britain and 
the U.S.S.R., beginning in the spring. 

The Foreign Trade Ministry announces 
that foreign business companies will be 
allowed to open permanent offices in the 
Soviet Union on an experimental basis. 

Dec. 8—The government issues a statement 
to West Germany calling for an end to the 
rebirth of Nazism, and demanding that 
West Germany renounce her claims to 
West Berlin and to territories ceded to Po- 
land after World War IT, 
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Dec. 10—A statement issued by Tass, the of- 
ficial press agency, declares that the U.S. 
intends to send troops into Cambodia and 
Laos; it warns that the “Soviet Union pro- 
ceeds from the belief that all states must 
respect the independence and neutrality of 
[these 2 nations]... .” 

Dec. 12—-Ending a 4-day visit by East Ger- 
man Chief of State Walter Ulbricht, the 
Soviet Union and East Germany issue a 
joint communiqué denouncing West Ger- 
man “aggressiveness” and urging a con- 
solidation of the Warsaw Pact.. 

Dec. ’16—-According to sources in Cairo, 6 
Soviet naval ships arrive in Alexandria; 
there are now 8 Soviet warships there. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC, THE 
(See Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


UNITED KINGDOM, THE 

Dec. 14——Prime Minister Harold Wilson tells 
the House of Commons that the British 
embargo on the sale of arms to South Africa 
is still in effect; it was imposed in 1964. 

Dec. 18—An emergency cabinet meeting 
agrees to reject an arms order from South 
Africa and pledges a general cut in public 
spending; further, the cabinet agrees to a 
cut in overseas military commitments. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Rights 

| (See also Military) 

Dec. 4—Civil rights leader Martin Luther 
King reveals plans for a massive campaign 
of nonviolent civil disobedience in Wash- 
ington in 1968 to force the Administration 
and Congress to provide “jobs or income 
for all.” 

Dec. 6—President Lyndon Johnson. invites 6 
Americans to form a board of directors for 
an Institute for Urban Development to 
study urban problems. ` 

Dec. 29—In Jackson, Mississippi, 7 men are 
sentenced to 3-to-10-year federal prison 
terms. The men were convicted in Octo- 

` ber, 1967, for the slaying of 3 civil rights 
workers in Mississippi in 1964. 


The Economy 
Dec, 6—After 6 steel companies reveal price- 


rise plans, President Johnson urges indus- 
trialists to hold the line on price increases. 

Dec. 7—The Treasury announces that the 
nation’s gold reserves dropped $475 million 
in the course of the speculation in gold that 
followed Britain’s devaluation of the 
pound. (See Intl, Monetary Crisis, Cur- 
rent History, January, 1968, p. 55.) 

Dec. 13—Budget Bureau Director Charles L. 
Schultze announces that the federal gov- 
ernment has adopted a new form of the 
budget to be presented to Congress early in 
1968, eliminating the 3 sets of budget fig- 
ures previously submitted. 

Dec. 16—The U.S. says it “stands firm” in 
its promise to maintain the price of gold 
at $35 an ounce; it is supported by the 
central banks of Belgium, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. 

Dec. 27—-The Federal Reserve Board 
“freezes?” some $550 million in Iendable 
funds, by increasing bank reserve require- 
ments by one-half of 1 per cent. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Disarmament, and War in 
Vietnam; Cambodia) 


Dec. 5—Cyrus Vance, the President’s special 
envoy to Cyprus, meets with the President 
on his return to Washington. 

Dec. 7—In a recorded radio interview, Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey declares that 
a compromise government in Saigon might 
rise out of a split between the Commu- 
nists and non-Communists in the National 
Liberation Front (N.L.F.), political arm 
of the Vietcong. 

U.S. Representative to the U.N. Arthur 
J. Goldberg declares that in September the 
N.L-F. made inquiries about sending repre- 
sentatives as public spokesmen to the U.N., 
but failed to follow through on the inquiry. 

Dec. 11—The State Department reaffirms the 
U.S. willingness “to assist materially” to 
try to make the International Contro] Com- 
mission for Cambodia more effective “as a 
means of protecting the integrity and neu- 
trality of Cambodia.” 

Dec. 13—In Washington, government sources 
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admit that the U.S. is studying plans to 
allow its field commanders in Vietnam to 
engage in “hot pursuit” of the enemy into 
Cambodia. 

Dec. 15—In a speech to the Senate at its clos- 
ing session, Senator John Sherman Cooper 
(D., Ky.) asks the President not to extend 
the war into Laos or Gambodia. 

Dec. 19—The President leaves for Australia 
to attend memorial services for Australian 
Prime Minister Harold Holt. i 

Dec. 20—The U.S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington rules that under existing legis- 
lation the Department of State cannot re- 
fuse to issue passports to citizens who might 
travel to Albania, Communist China,- 
Cuba, North Korea and North Vietnam. 

Dec. 21—In Australia, President Johnson 
confers with South Vietnam’s President 
Nguyen Van Thieu; a joint communiqué 
reaffirms the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment’s willingness to discuss “relevant mat- 
ters’ with persons “associated with the 
N.L.F.” The Thieu government refuses to 
recognize the N.L.F. in any sense as an in- 
dependent organization, but will meet with 
persons who have “defected” from the 
N.L.F. 

Dec. 22—Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee J. William Fulbright 
(D., Ark.) confirms the fact that his com- 
mittee is looking into the 1964 Gulf of Ton- 
kin incident. 

Dec. 23—In Rome, President Johnson talks 
with Pope Paul VI about the war in Vict- 
nam. 

Dec. 24—-In a Christmas greeting to the na- 
tion, the President pledges to try “any rea- 
sonable route to negotiations” to end the 
war in Vietnam, on his return after a 27,- 
000-mile, 112-hour journey around the 
world. 

Dec. 26—A $40.1-million food for peace 
agreement with Pakistan is announced. 

The U.S. tells Cambodia it has no “hos- 
tile intentions” toward Cambodian terri- 
tory. 

Dec. 27—-The Department of State reveals 
its concern that Communist military pres- 
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sures are building up in Laos, Cambodia 
and Thailand; it makes public a December 
4 note from the U.S. to Gambodia express- 
ing concern over the enemy’s use of Gam- 
bodian territory and offering American 
help to cope with the problem. 

Dec. 28—In Washington, State Department 
officials describe “a new diplomatic initia- 
tive? to gain international support to 
strengthen international supervision of 
Cambodia’s neutrality. Officials say that 
they plan to give documented evidence to 
interested nations that the Vietcong and 

_ the North Vietnamese are using Cambodia 


as a staging base for military operations. — 


Dec, 30—Beginning a 13-day trip to 8 cen- 
tral African nations, Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey arrives in the Ivory Coast. He 
tells President Félix Houphouet-Boigny 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank has approved 
a $36.5-million construction loan for a 
hydroelectric project. 

Dec. 31—According to a New York Times 
article by Henry Raymont, Régis Debray 
(the French Marxist, serving a 30-year 
sentence for guerrilla activities) wrote a 
letter to friends claiming that in April, 
1967, when he was nearly shot to death by 
the Bolivian army, the U.S. Central Intel- 
ligence Agency probably intervened to save 
his life. 


Government 

Dec. 4—President Johnson names Indianapo- 
lis lawyer James M. Nicholson to the 5-man 
Federal Trade Commission, succeeding 
John R. Reilly. 

The White House reveals that Deputy 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs Foy 
D. Kohler is retiring; Charles E. Bohlen, 
U.S. Ambassador to France, is to replace 
him. 

Dec. 5—President Johnson signs the $589- 
million federal health aid bill; the aid, 
which is to be spread over the next 3 years, 
includes $40 million for rat extermination. 

Dec. 6—The White House receives a bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a federal 


judicial center to modernize the U.S. court — 


system. 
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Dec. 8—A $2.09-billion appropriation bill for 
military construction projects is signed by 
the President. 

Dec. 10—-The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities publicizes its report on 
the Ku Klux Klan; it says that the K.K.K. 
remains a terrorist conspiracy. 


Dec. 11—-Congress completes action on a bill 
authorizing $1.98 billion for the anti-pov- 
erty program for the 1968 fiscal year. The 
two-year authorization figure is set at $4.16 
billion. 

Dec. 15—Before adjourning, Congress passes 
a $9.3-billion 2-year aid to elementary and 
secondary education bill; an omnibus social 
security bill providing increased social se- 
curity taxes and increases of at least 13 per 
cent in pension checks for some 24 million 
persons, plus stricter regulations on aid to 
dependent children; a $2.29-billion appro- 
priation for foreign aid, smallest in the 20 
years of the program and almost $1 billion 
under the Administration’s request; and a 
final appropriations bill including $1.77 
billion to finance the antipoverty program 
in fiscal 1968. 

President Johnson signs a bill requiring 
states with more than 1 representative in 
‘the House of Representatives to elect its 
representatives in districts rather than in 
statewide elections; New Mexico and 
Hawaii are specifically ee until after 
the 1968 elections. 

= The President signs the Wholesome Meat 
Act, which will gradually extend federal 
inspection standards to all meat packing 
- and processing plants. 

Dec. 16-——President Johnson signs the $5.4- 
billion federal pay rise bill, and the postal 
rate increase bill, raising 1st class mail from 
5¢ to 6¢, postcards from 4¢ to 5¢ and do- 
mestic airmail from 8¢ to 10¢ an ounce, 
effective January 7. The bill also prohibits 

. congressmen from adding relatives to their 
office payrolls. 

Acting under the ‘Trade Expansion Act, 
the President signs a proclamation putting 
the first Kennedy-Round tariff reductions 


into effect January 1. The tariff reduc- 
tions apply to nearly 6,000 items, and over 
a 5-year period will reach an average 35 
per cent cut in 5 installments. 

Dec. 19—Twenty-one government agencies 
promise to stop providing secret funds for 
academic research on foreign countries. 
Research in the field of the natural sciences 
is not covered by the pledge, which applies 
to funds provided by many government 
agencies, including the Department of De- 
fense, the largest contractor. The extent 
of secret funding has not been disclosed, 
but the new guidelines are the result of a 
State Department inquiry triggered by 
criticism in 1965 over the Army’s funding 
of the project Camelot, a multimillion dol- 
lar study of the sociology of rebellion in 
underdeveloped countries. 

The Interstate Gommerce Commission 
elects Paul J. Tierney as chairman, suc- 
ceeding William H. ‘Tucker. 

Dec. 27-—-The President signs a bill strength- 
ening police powers to make arrests and 
question suspects in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Dec, 29-—-Deputy Assistant Secretary for Pub- 


lic Affairs Robert J. McCloskey reveals 


that secret government funding operations 
for private and educational organizations 
will terminate December 30. 


Labor 


Dec. 11—-At the annual A.F.L.-GC.LO. con- 
vention, the A.F.L.-C.J.O. votes over- 
- whelminely to support the President’s 
policies in Vietnam. President of the 
United Automobile Workers Walter P. 
Reuther (who has refused to attend the 
convention because of a disagreement with 
A.F.L.-C.1.0O. President George Meany) 
has opposed the war in Vietnam. Meany 
is reelected for a 2-year term. 

Dec. 12—President Johnson addresses the 
A.F.L.-G.1.O. convention. 7 

Dec. 15—The United Automobile Workers 
and the General Motors Corporation agree 
on a new contract, avoiding a major strike; 
local strikes are still possible. 
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Military Policy 

Dec. 4—President’ Johnson names Lieutenant 
General Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., as 
Marine Commandant, succeeding General 
Wallace M. Greene, Jr. ; 

Dec. 9—Attorney General Ramsay Clark and 
Lieutenant General Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, declare 
that draft registrants who are involved in 
“lawful protest activities’ against the war 
in Vietnam will not suffer cancellation of 
their deferments; illegal obstructors of the 
draft will face all penalties provided by 
law. 

Dec. 19—-In Washington, informed sources 
reveal that American pilots are now per- 
mitted to fly through the buffer strip along 
the Chinese border and the outer 20-mile 

. circle around Hanoi on their way to at- 
tack targets outside the restricted zones. 

Dec. 23—Following his attendance at Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister Holt’s - funeral, 
President Johnson pays a surprise visit to 
Camranh Bay, South Vietnam, after a stop 
at the U.S. air base at Korat, Thailand. 

Dec. 26—Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara orders apartment houses near the 
Pentagon that discriminate against Negroes 
off-limits -as dwellings to all servicemen, 
effective January 15, 1968. 


Politics 

Dec. 6—In an interview, Senator Eugene J. 
McCarthy (D., Minn.) says he will not 
decide at this time whether he will support 
the Democratic party candidate for the 
presidency in 1958. McCarthy will run as 
an anti-Administration candidate in at 
least 5 Democratic primaries. 

Dec. 8—New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller declines to rule out the possibility that 
he will accept a Republican request that he 
be the Republican presidential candidate 
in 1968. 


Science and Space 

Dec. 10—In New Mexico, the world’s first 
commercial thermonuclear explosion is suc- 
cessfully completed. Project Gasbuggy is 
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the initial test in the Plowshare program to 


work out peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 


Supreme Court 


' Dec. 4—In an unsigned order, the Supreme 
Court announces it will rule on the issue of 
whether suburban housing developments 
must be open to all on an equal basis re- 
gardless of race. 

The Court affirms a statewide school de- 
segregation order leveled against Alabama’s 
Democratic Governor Lurleen Wallace and 

_ the state’s education officials. 

Dec. 5—Ruling 8 to 1, the Court says that 
unions have a constitutional right to set up 
“group legal service” providing free or low 
cost légal aid to union members. 

The Court rules 8 to 0 that the state of 
Florida may not disqualify laid-off workers 
from unemployment benefits because the 
workers have filed charges with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Dec. 11—In a 6-2 decision, the Court de- 
clares that laws that violate individual 
rights may be declared unconstitutional 
despite the fact that they may be designed 
to protect “the national defense.” A pro- 
vision of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950 making it a crime for a Com- 
munist party member to work in a defense 
plant is declared unconstitutional. 

Dec. 18-—-Confirming without comment the 
May 10, 1967, decision of a 3-judge federal 
district court, the Court rules that in effect 
New York congressional districts must be 
reapportioned before the 1968 elections. 

The Court rules 7 to 1 that the Constitu- 
tion does not rule out electronic bugging 
by law enforcement officers if they hold 
warrants authorizing their action. War- 
rants are required by police officers even if 
they eavesdrop in semi-public places, ac- 
cording to the Court. Whether or not 
physical trespass is involved is no longer to 
be the decisive factor. 


URUGUAY 


Dec. 6—The President of Uruguay, General 
Oscar Daniel Gestido, dies of a heart at- 
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tack. Vice President Jorge Pacheco Areco 
is sworn in as President. 


VATICAN 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Dec. 23—-Pope Paul VI offers to mediate in 
the Vietnamese war and asks for peace 
without victory. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


Dec. 26—The South Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister, Tran Van Do, in an interview 
with Agence France-Presse in Paris, de- 
clares that his government is trying to ar- 
range “direct” talks between Hanoi and - 
Saigon. 


YEMEN 

Dec. 14-Informed sources in Washington 
report that the Soviet Union has been air- 
lifting military aid to the Yemeni republi- 
can regime fighting the royalists. 

Dec. 18—Major General Hassan al-Amri, 
commander of the armed forces, is chosen 
by the Presidency Council to form a war 
cabinet. Earlier, the Council accepted 
Premier Mohsan al-Aini’s resignation. 

Reports from Cairo indicate the Yemeni 
republican government is no longer as- 
sured that it has won the 5-year battle with 
royalist forces and is preparing for a pro- 
tracted struggle. 

Dec. 23—-Cairo radio reports that a 16-man 
cabinet has been named by Premier Hassan 
al-Amri. 

Dec. 27—-Abdul Rahman al- Iryani, Chair- 
man of the Presidency Council, says he 
would like to meet with Saudi Arabian 
King Faisal to discuss and settle the differ- 
ences between their countries. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Dec. 28—The government refuses to attend 
the all-Communist party conference in 
Budapest on February 28, 1968. 
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What are the aims of Charles de Gaulle for France? Where is she heading? 
And how will her policies affect the rest of the world? In this issue, six authors 


offer very varied views of de Gaulle and his Fifth Republic. 


Arguing that de 


Gaulle is not rational, our introductory author urges Americans to “examine the 
contention that he has spent his life in a single-minded campaign to gain com- 


plete control of France, and explore the uses to which he . 


. would be likely 


to put the power he has seized by a lifetime of inhuman effort.” 


Megalocracy in France 


By Epwarp Wuitine Fox 
Professor of Modern European History, Cornell University 


HE ONLY THING more dangerous than 
underestimating an opponent is to 
misunderstand him; and with Charles 
de Gaulle, we seem intent on doing both. A 
month after his sixteenth press conference as 
President of the Fifth Republic on Novem- 
ber 27, 1967, there was little indication of any 
widespread recognition of its real significance. 
Speaking to the assembled representatives of 
the French and foreign press in the grand 
ballroom of the Elysee Palace, ostensibly in 
response to presubmitted questions but actu- 
ally in what has become recognized as a semi- 
annual state of the nation address from the 
throne, General de Gaulle discussed not only 
the prosperity and stability of France but the 
difficulties and disorders of his old comrades- 
in-arms, “les Anglo-Saxons.” His tone ran 
from haughty complacency to scathing con- 
tempt to brutal malevolence reaching a chill- 
ing climax in the calculated revival of politi- 
cal anti-Semitism. 
The immediate public reaction was shocked 
incredulity; and the very difficulty of assimi- 
lating the implications of such a message 


drove journalists to irrelevance. For what 
percentage of the French did the General 
speak, they asked the computers of the coun- 
try’s two public opinion institutes. But not 
only were the issues too complex for meaning- 
ful punch-card formulation, the problem was 
not quantitative but legal: General de Gaulle 
speaks for France. Next they speculated 
about how long he was likely to remain in ` 
power. Admitting the uncertainties involved, 
he himself had suggested five more years (the 
remainder of his presidential term) which 
closed off easy escape in that direction. 
Above all, they protested his malign resur- 
rection of anti-Semitism. Few, however, even 
asked why he had spoken as he did or how 
far or in what ways he would attempt to 
translate his words into deeds. 

The text itself was clear enough. After an 
initial flourish of self-congratulation, the Gen- 
eral denounced the monetary policies of Brit- 
ain and the United States, at once denying 
any part in the recent attack on the pound 
and threatening another offensive aimed ulti- 
mately at the dollar. From n, there, he turned . 
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to the Middle East, to attack Israel for ag- 
gression and imperial ambitions. While 
claiming an impartial concern for peace, he 
reaffirmed France’s centuries’ old friendship 
for the Arabs and concluded with an ominous 
reference to the difficulty of establishing a 
permanent settlement in that area under 
United Nations auspices so long as one of the 
greatest powers “would not disengage itself 
from the hateful war it was conducting else- 
where.” Leaping then to Canada, he pro- 
tested the fate of French Canadians in terms 
reminiscent of Hitler’s campaign to liberate’ 
the Sudeten Germans, complete with another 
jab of the anti-Semitic needle. Next, in-a 


passing compliment to Poland, he recognized — 


her western frontiers, “without wishing, the 
least in the world, to offend our German 
friends,” just to be sure they didn’t miss the 
point. Turning back to Britain, he spelled 
out his determination to obstruct her entry 
into the Common Market until she accom- 
plished such a vast and far-reaching muta- 
tion of her economy that her admission would 
` strengthen the Market against the power of 
the United States. The conference closed 
fittingly with further self-congratulation, this 
time for the regime that after 177 years had 
finally brought stability to France through the 
President of the Republic, “the only manda- 
tory of the entire French people.” 

A plausible summary of this diatribe might 
read that to give expression to an unlimited 
hatred. of the United States, General de 
Gaulle was preparing to attack us through 
any interests, friends or allies he could reach, 
specifically, the British by disputing their 
economy, the Canadians by disintegrating 
their Confederation, and the Israelis by caus- 
ing them to be driven into the sea. The idea 
that a head of state could threaten the politi- 
cal or economic security of two old allies, who 
during his own lifetime twice fought for his 
country’s liberation and left over a million 
dead on her soil, or plot the destruction of a 
heroic nation built by the survivors of Hitler’s 
“final solution,” for no more visible motiva- 
tion than the personal slights of a man long 
since dead who was President of still another 
country, is not merely illogical; it is pro- 
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foundly disturbing. To escape the ominous 
implication that our public affairs could be 
manipulated in such an irrelevant context and 
to such morbid purposes we instinctively try 
to clothe the General’s naked revelations with 
scraps of rationality, Just as we strove in the 
past to fill the lacunae left by his silences and 
evasions with reasonable content. 

De Gaulle, we insist with desperate con- 
viction, is wholly devoted to France and his 
place in her history. No matter how quaint or 
warped his views may seem, he is a supreme 
realist who would not risk his country’s great- 
ness or his own in senseless or reckless ges- 
tures. Actually, the General himself has con- 
tributed little except occasional flights of 
rhetoric to this apologia. Instead, until re- 
cently, he continued to hide his aims and mo- 
tives behind that “thick cloud of deception” 
about which he has boasted. From his first 
days in London, however, a series of disillu- 
sioned defectors have charged that his driving 
concern was neither France nor history but 
his own personal power. Over the years, their 
allegations have been swept aside as the 
biased, if not treasonable, testimony of rene- 
gades and reactionaries; but concrete evi- 
dence of any complexion concerning his mo- 
tives remains astonishingly scarce. -~ 


HERO OF THE LIBERATION 


An intense and gifted young man, who 
seemed to some to harbor illusions of gran- 
deur, Charles de Gaulle made his entry on 
the stage of history with his broadcast from 
London on June 18, 1940. After a bitter war 
waged on two fronts, one against his country’s 
enemies and the other against her allies, he 
became the unrivaled hero of the Liberation. 
When, however, his plans for the political 
future of France were not accepted, he re- 
tired; and after losing one major political 
campaign he waited at Colombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises until the Algerian crisis swept him 
back—-the tried and proven savior. He did 
terminate the Algerian war, to the relief of 
most Frenchmen and all friends of France; 
but in the process, he both betrayed those to 
whom he owed his return and entrenched 
himself in power. i 


Given the circumstances of the time, there 
may well have been no viable alternative to 
his solution for Algeria; but the General 
-opened himself to the charge of conniving at 
and profiting from the destruction of his own 
supporters, an impression reinforced by his 
vindictive treatment, through a packed court, 
of the insurgent generals who, refusing to 
follow his policy of abandoning loyal French- 
men, had attempted to overthrow his govern- 
ment by a military coup. 

With the reestablishment of peace, de 
Gaulle moved back to the political front, first 
providing his own presidential office with a 
new base in direct popular suffrage and then, 
in ensuing legislative elections, winning an 


outright majority in the Assembly. Thus ` 


reinforced, he vetoed Britain’s first bid for 
membership in the Common Market and 
checked the scheduled emergence of inde- 
pendent political powers in that body. But 
basically he did little until his reelection as 
President in December, 1965, put him safely 
beyond the reach not only of any conceivable 
opposition but of any restraining influence of 
his own followers and associates as well. With 
his rear secured, he withdrew from NATO 
and began his spectacular series of state visits 
with his trip to Moscow. Following the legis- 
lative elections of the spring of 1967 in which 
his majority was cut, he further tightened his 
control over this dwindling and restive As- 
sembly by forcing it to vote decree powers to 
his government. Such, in brief, is the back- 
ground of the sixteenth press conference. 


WHY THREATS? 


The, question that now confronts us is why, 
at the end of a long career, marked by unpre- 
cedented triumphs, he should suddenly jeop- 
ardize both his reputation as a statesman and 
his country’s future by malevolent threats 
against her principal allies. To admit the 
possibility that he-intends to carry them out 
is to plunge into the absurd, to reject it is to 
risk becoming his victims. Under the circum- 
stances, the least we can do is examine the 
contention that he has spent his life in a 
single-minded campaign to gain complete 
contro] of France, and explore the uses to 
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which he could or would be likely to put the 
power he has seized by a lifetime of inhuman 
effort. 

In a century that has produced both Freud 
and Hitler, we know something about the 
force and nature of subconscious drives and 
the vulnerability of modern political institu- 
tions to the machinations of a megalomaniac. 
The inability of the psychically disturbed to 
distinguish between their own emotional ex- 
periences and the external world is generally 
accepted as a fact of life that should be taken 
into due account by doctors, social workers, 
and police. Similarly, the power of neurotics 
under certain circumstances to channel ener- 
gies to the achievement of improbable goals 
is also recognized. Even the pressure for 
public fulfillment of subconscious needs is 
understood. 

Taken together, these factors serve warn- 
ing that a modern state with all its incalcul- 
able power might become the object of neu- 
rotic obsessions and that de Gaulle’s record 
should be reexamined in that light. Hitler, 
because of the unencompassable enormity of 
his crimes, and the fanatical support he drew 
from a large part af the German nation, has 
been viewed as the personification of ultimate 
political evil. Actually, however, the essence 
of his threat may have been more mundane 
than apocalyptic. Quite possibly the most 
revealing statement he ever made was that 
the war would have to come in 1939 or 1940 
because he would be “about the right age 
then.” 

The fact that Hitler seized and used his 
power in such abhorent ways may have dis- 
tracted us from the fundamental fact that 
he was attempting to resolve subconscious 
conflicts through external actions and that he 
was incapable of distinguishing between the 
two. Perhaps Lord Acton’s famous aphorism 
should be rephrased to read: “Power attracts 
neurotics; absolute power attracts absolute 
neurotics.” Certainly the history of the 
twentieth century would seem to offer abun- 
dant evidence that able individuals bent on 
power had far more than a random chance 
of seizing it; and modern presidential regimes 
seem designed to fit their purpose. Indeed, 
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General de Gaulle designed his own which 
provides an almost pure example of this 
megalomaniac perversion of modern govern- 
ment. 


POLITICS AND NEUROSIS 


Once the hypothesis of “megalocracy” is 
conceded, the realities of politics have to be 
reexamined as potential symbols of neurotic 
needs. Carried to any length, this exercise 
would require professional skills; but psycho- 
analytical training is not necessary to recog- 
nize the possibility, for example, of the na- 
tion-state taking on the qualities of the 
mother. It is alleged that de Gaulle was once 
asked if France had become his mother and 
he answered, “But of course!” In such a 
context, moreover, many of his actions and 
reactions take on more meaning; his desire 
for total, sole possession, and his pathological 
resentment of any foreign presence on her 
soil, to take two examples. What is needed 
now, however, is not to analyze the General’s 

subconscious but to acknowledge that he may 
- be operating in a private world and to can- 
vass the consequences such a fact could have 
for the rest of us who might find ourselves 
caught in the physical projections of his hal- 
lucinations. On the assumption that the Gen- 
eral may intend to pursue the course of for- 
eign policy he seems to have laid out, we must 
attempt to estimate his resources for carrying 
it through and, conversely, examine the ways 
in which he might be checked. 

To do this is to consider in turn his consti- 
tutional prerogatives, his political authority 
and his popular appeal. In the present situa- 
tion the constitution provides the keystone of: 
his position. Responsible as President to the 
entire electorate, he controls the ministry and 
can dispense with the Assembly. By Article 
16, at any time he judges the security or the 
foreign policy of France to be in danger, he 
may dismiss the Assembly and rule by decree. 
Given the country’s centralized administra- 
tion, this means all but unlimited authority; 
and since there is no provision for removing 
a president from office, he is a potential dic- 
tator throughout his entire mandate. 

Although according to: the French Consti- 


tution, the cabinet is “responsible” to the 
Assembly, it is in fact the creature of the 
President. Not only does he appoint its mem- 
bers and preside over their deliberations, but 
he exacts their total and abject subservience. 
Composed, with a few exceptions, of fanatical 
Gaullists like André Malraux and Michel. 
Debré or mere scavenger fish picking the 
teeth of power, it was never intended to be a 
policy-making body. Even in a crisis of presi- 
dential irresponsibility its members could 
hardly be looked to for resistance. Such 
ministerial habitués as Edgar Faure might re- 
sign in protest or prudence; but the only con- 
ceivable opposition leader would be the Pre- 
mier himself. 


A self-made success, Georges Pompidou 
came to his high office from the Rothschild 
Bank without political experience or visible 
ambitions. Inevitably he was viewed as an 
emissary of the business world and a poten- 
tially restraining influence. In the last two 
years, however, he has emerged not merely 
as the apparent heir-apparent to de Gaulle 
but as a tough and determined contender for 
the succession. While this inevitably makes 
him doubly cautious, it also makes him doubly 
sensitive to the long-range implications or 
repercussions of the General’s policies. In 
the Assembly debate following the break with 
NATO, Pompidou took pains to indicate that 
in spite of his support of the official line, he 
still favored the Alliance. Thus, even though 
he has risked no such aside about the.sixteenth 
press conference, it is easy to imagine that it 
caused him acute discomfort; but that is not 
to say that further escalation of the General’s 
aberrations would drive him to rebellion. 
Ministerial resignations are out of style; and 


‘for Pompidou such a gesture would be sui- 


cide. Envied, hated or feared by the other’ 
members of the cabinet, he could count on no 
support; and even a full governmental crisis 
would only give the General a welcome pre-' 
text to carry out a legal coup by invoking 
Article 16. 

To turn to the National Assembly as a pos- 
sible base for resistance is also to turn to 
Pompidou’s chief rival for the succession, 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing. Although the As- 


sembly has been reduced, through the opera- 
tion of a disciplined majority, to the status of 
a debating society, a number of critical votes 
have been extremely close, suggesting that the 
balance of power could be reversed. So far 
the ‘decisive margin has been supplied by 40 
Independent Republicans, but Giscard, their 
leader, has shown increasing  restiveness 
and some feel that he may be approaching 
the point of open defiance. The youngest 
major politician in France, he is also consid- 
ered by many the most brilliant. Minister of 
Finance before he was 40, he was eased out 
of the cabinet in the reorganization follow- 
ing the 1967 elections in which he had at- 
tracted much attention by his now famous 
formula, “out mais.” Insisting that the main- 
tenance of voting discipline did not necessi- 
tate servile compliance, he urged that impor- 
tant issues be discussed and even compromised 
among the majority. 

De Gaulle met this amateurish insubordina- 
tion with characteristic contempt. He forced 
Giscard to join in voting decree powers to the 
new government by the simple threat of a 
cabinet crisis. The would-be rebel read the 
consequences and went along, in spite of his 
imprecations that he would never capitulate 
again. Just as Pompidou hopes to take over 
a functioning government, so Giscard counts 
on gaining control of the existing majority; 
and he knows that once disrupted it would 
be all but impossible to reassemble. 

Giscard’s caution, moreover, will be rein- 
forced by the apprehension that his voting 
bloc may not be as decisive as it appears. 
Not only are there unattached votes that 
might drift into the orbit of the majority; but 
there is even reason to think the Communists 
would rally to the Gaullists in a real show- 
down, not so much to defend the General’s 
foreign policy—although it would be so ex- 
plained—as to hold off the growing threat of 
the new united Left. The Communist party 
bureaucracy in France is fighting for its exis- 
tence and must realize that the General is its 
most important rampart. With his disap- 
pearance, the Federation’? should have a good 
chance of electing Frangois Mitterrand Presi- 


1 Federation of the Democratic and Socialist Left. 
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dent and might even win a majority of the 
Assembly. The possibility of an effective 
government of the Left would pull the Com- 
munist electorate out from under the party 
organization, since most workers are by now 
more interested in economic gains than tacti- 
cal victories. From the outside point of view, 
all of this means that if some new extrava- 
gance eventually drives Giscard into opposi- 
tion, he will not necessarily bring the govern- 
ment down; and even if ‘he does, there is still 
Article 16! 

Moreover, if we look beyond the Assembly 
to the country at large the prospects are 
hardly brighter. Resentment and distrust of 
de Gaulle’s behavicr mounts; but with no 
way to force him into another electoral con- 
frontation, it would take a nationwide general 
strike to give the resentment effective expres- 
sion. Unfortunately, there is no evidence 
that anything of the sort is imminent. For 
one thing, modern affluent societies do not 
provoke to rebellion easily. Half of any popu- 
lation will remain unaware of, or uninterested 
in, national policies that do not affect its im- 


mediate living standards or conditions, and 


the General has managed to avoid doing that 
on any important scale. Furthermore, the 
French are morbidly sensitive to governmental 
instability or insecurity. The very threat of 
mass action—inevitably led by labor—would 
drive the timid and insecure back to de 
Gaulle as the only alternative to the chaos he 
has warned would follow his disappearance. 


The only conclusion to be drawn from any 
such tour d@horrizon is that it would be utterly 
unrealistic to expect the General to be forced 
from office before he had provoked a major 
crisis. The French will be as reluctant as we 
to accept the nature and range of his inten- 
tions; and if he operates with his habitual 
skill, thrusting here, retreating there, he will 
continue to confuse and divide all those 
around him. In this light, the “little list” of 
Novernber 27, 1967, takes on an even more 
sinister tone; and makes it urgent that we 
reconsider both our own defenses and de 
Gaulle’s resources. 

For this purpose the Arab-Israeli impasse 


will provide a useful example. The inherent `- 
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dangers. of the situation hardly need to be. 


spelled owt or underlined. With the unprece- 
dented good will of all concerned and with 
unlimited good luck, peace may be main- 
tained until some ultimate solution can be 
arranged. In the meantime, any simple mis- 
understanding or mistake may plunge the 
_ Near East into another conflict. Because of 
_ de Gaulle’s reversal of an established policy, 
_ Israel is deprived of her source of military air- 
craft and some other arms. The Russians, 


compounding what they may regard as an | 


original blunder, have largely made good the 
Arab losses in equipment. And the United 
States, in spite of its intimate connection with 
and moral responsibility for Israel, is trying 


to pretend her security is a matter for United _ 


Nations negotiations. Fortunately, the So- 
` viets are probably as reluctant to confront 
the United States on this issue as we are to 
become involved; but both the Soviet Union 


and the United States are-prisoners of past 


mistakes, 

The stage could hardly have been better 
set if Charles de Gaulle had written the script 
himself. With minimum effort or exposure 
he can mount a deadly campaign against the 
Israelis that would force the United States 
to a disgraceful humiliation or a reckless .in- 
tervention in still another war. First, France 
can supply excellent arms of all relevant 
categories to the Arab states. Second, 
through the close relations de Gaulle has 
cultivated with Algeria—the one Arab state 
_ with a tough large army—he could influence 
Arab politics and keep the Israeli issue boiling. 
An effective buildup could: be managed 
largely behind the scenes, and its real purpose 
revealed only in the final push. The timing 
- would be flexible; the tactics varied; and the 
results could be catastrophic. De Gaulle him- 
self has seen a vigorous European population 
forced to abandon its unequal struggle against 
Arab numbers and fanaticism and seek in- 
hospitable refuge in foreign lands. 
model that may hold a special fascination for 
him. 

To understand the General’s position fully, 
however, we have to realize that he is not 
committed to any single line of action. In 


It is a - 
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addition to the Near East, there is the Atlantic 
Alliance which he obviously intends’to leave 
in 1969, but which he could also try to de- 
stroy. Cooperation in this venture could be- 
come his price for British entry into Europe; 


, and if the Germans proved recalcitrant there 


would always be Berlin and the threat of 
French withdrawal. The possibilities are 
almost endless; and, for him, success in any 
one would constitute a triumph. Nor would 
he run the risk of failure. Any reprisals 
would have to be taken against the French; 
and forcing the United States to this absurd 
reaction would itself feed his obsession. 

In the quarter of a century that de Gaulle 
has been preparing his position the United 
States has been dismantling its own. His 
unsuspected strength in the international 
arena depends directly on _ ill-concealed 
American weakness. Little of what he has 
done and less of what he seems to have in 
mind would have been possible if the United 
States had continued to exercise the leader- 
ship exemplified by the Marshall Plan. 
Somewhere, however, the United States ex- 
changed statesmanship for counterinsurgency 
and lost its sense of direction in the forests 
and politics of Vietnam. 

‘The war in Vietnam is still de Gaulle’s 
main trump. Because of it American char- 
acter is impugned; American reliability is 
questioned; American forces are committed; 
and American currency is vulnerable. The 
United States has too little remaining influ- 
ence—moral, military or financial—to pro- 
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As this economist appraises the situation, “. . . the France of de Gaulle is 
headed toward modernization and the affluent society, with all that this implies 


in troubles and tribulations.” 


The French Economy: Down the 
Up Staircase and Into the Market 


By Jan S. PRYBYLA 
Professor of Economics, The Pennsylvania State University 


HE GENERAL, the British would per- 

haps be inclined to agree, is not a very 

likeable chap, and he seems to enjoy 
losing friends and influencing people against 
his vision. Thus there is among onlookers a 
propensity to exaggerate every downturn in 
the economic health of his country, and to 
cry “Wolf!” too often. The year 1967 is a 
case in point. It was not a very good year 
for the French economy, but it was not all 
that bad. It held a mixture of trouble and 
progress, optimism and occasional alarm and, 
above all, was a year of careful preparation— 
painful at times—for the day (July 1, 1968) 
when all tariff barriers will fall and a some- 
what truncated economic Europe will come 
into being. 

For years now, long before the days of 
President Charles de Gaulle, France has been 
climbing up the steep staircase leading to 
modernization and mass consumption. She 
has, in the General’s words, moved resolutely 
forward to become a modern industrial state, 
having started her upward journey not from 
the first floor but from the wine cellar, so to 
speak. Although with the postwar baby 
boom, she has rejuvenated herself on the way, 
France is not a youngster as nations go, and 





_ 1 Compare, for example, the ’Express articles on 
the subject, July 24—30, 1967 (pp. 4-5) and August 
14-20, 1967 (pp. 11-15). 

2“hobbling in before a House half emptied by 
summer and the beaches,” L'Express, August 7— 
13, 1967, p. 4. 


one should not be surprised if once.in a while 
she stops to catch her breath. 

The mild French recession of 1967 seems 
to have been precisely that kind of a halt. It 
provided the chief of state with just the needed 
excuse in April to call for plenary powers, 
which he received, and to use the decree 
weapon to deal deftly with two problems 
having to do with the national purse and the 
Gaullist vision. The axe fell on the bloated 
system of social security, but ever so gently, 
so that even l’Express, which surely is not 
among the General’s favorite readings, found 
itself discoursing philosophically on the fun- 
damental impossibilitity of the system as it - 
had been. The Confédération Générale du 
Travail (G.G.T.), after calling the measures 
a “tax on health” and promising to do some- 
thing about it, left it pretty much at that. 

The reform (discussed in more detail be- 
low) concerned some 42 million Frenchmen; 
the profit-sharing scheme—the Gaullist pill ' 
meant to sweeten the reform—touched the 
lives of 5 million wage earners and a half 
million employers. It, too, occasioned little 
fuss. Both were administered in August, a 
time of single-minded rest and recreation for 
50 million Frenchmen, including the parlia- 
mentarians. The decree measures came, as 
PExpress put it, “clopin-clopant devant une 
salle a demi vidée par Pété et les bains de 
mer”? Like much else in the Fifth Republic, 
the whole action was “in the bag” before the 
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deputies got half a chance.to bang their desks. 
The bright young’ technocrats spawned it, 
little groups discussed it in the awesome setting 
of the Elysée, the press approved or disap- 
proved of it, the labor unions fumed a bit, 
and the rest of the nation plunged merrily 
into the sea. 

The objections, of course, were mainly 
political. The nation, said some, was being 
rapidly depoliticized, not only institutionally, 
but in its very guts. “And so,” commented 
Express, “on the day marking the 175th 
anniversary of the fall of the Ancien Régime, 
the Chief of State will try to show that he 
had built a new one.”* The London Econo- 
mist could not agree more: 


there is nothing wrong with the French economy 
to justify the emergency powers which President 
de Gaulle has taken... . There are, though, some 
awkward bits of short-term adjustment to be 
faced; and the idea in Paris is to ensure, by strong 
government, that these are handled without jeop- 
ardizing the long-term aims embodied in the na- 
tional plan.4 


THE RECESSION 


The awkward bits of short-term adjustment 
were, in fact, made more awkward by bits of 
bad macroeconomic news. Frenchmen who 
understand such things were accustomed to 
seeing the graphs of industrial and agricul- 
tural output, employment and Gross National 
Product (G.N.P.) go up. Since about 
December, 1966, some of these lines had gone 
down, others took a horizontal turn, and only 
a few continued on their upward journey. 
Frenchmen who do not normally understand 
such things were quick to grasp that some- 
thing had gone wrong when they found their 
vacation train fares up 5 per cent, their gas 
and electricity more costly, and their meat at 
what the economists told them was a retail 
price index of 142 (1962 = 100). Notoriously 
inadequate, the official employment statistics 
did nothing to improve the situation. By 


8 Ibid., July 24-30, 1967, p. 4. 

4“France: Why de Gaulle Wants New Powers,” 
The Economist, April 29, 1967, p. 476. 

5 Jean Maquet, “La Condition des Paysans: Plus 
qu’un Scandale, une Tragedie,” Paris Match, Octo- 
ber 14, 1967, pp. 70-73. 
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September, 1967, unemployment totaled 
213,900, about two per cent of the active 
population (some in the government said un- 
employment had reached 170,000; others 
said 300,000). 

However, the malady was not so much a 
question of unemployment, rather if was a 
problem of regions and age structure. The 
agricultural west, in the grips of a painful 
transformation, had an unemployment prob- 
lem nearer four per cent, a matter rendered 
more urgent by the slow migration of the 
poorest farm families. The government had 
taken measures to speed up the relocation 
process by paying indemnities to older farmers 
who had decided to give up their farms and, 
in this way, to help the drive to consolidate 
and expand farm holdings. Since 1964, some 
95,000 farmers had taken advantage of the 
offer, apparently only to regret it. The in- 
demnité de départ amounts to about $300 per 
family—not a grand sum with which to begin 
life at 60.5 Moreover, the whole scheme has 
been snarled in bureaucratic red tape, so that 
it looked much better on paper and in eco- 
nomic semantics (mutations inévitables) than 
down on the subsistence farm. In fact; at 
the present rate, the projected consolidation 
of farms into viable units in the Common 
Market sense would take until approximately 
the year 2,000, and the market is due in July 
of 1968. 

When the trade barriers come tumbling 
down, there is likely to be serious trouble in 
Brittany, the Massif Central, and other de- 
pressed areas. The guillotine of the open 
economy will be sharp and swift, its only 
ethic will be the ability to compete. Between 
now and then, the government may have 
second thoughts. Whether these thoughts 
will prompt it to delay and procrastinate the 
mutations inévitables or to speed up the pro- 
cess is hard to tell. There are still in France 
some 600,000 small farmers over 60 and the 
indemnity fund runs only to 1974. 

Other troubled areas are the industrial 
regions of the Nord and Lorraine. Both are 
dominated by coal, and are in swift decline. 
The government has retraining programs for 
the displaced workers but, again, the problem 


seems to be one of application rather than 
‘drafting. What is involved is brought out by 
figures relating to such retraining programs: 
since 1964 only 15,000 retraining applications 
have been accepted by the competent authori- 
ties, while about 200,000 people leave the 
farming profession every year.® 


COAL SCANDAL? 


There is also a slight suggestion of scandal 
about the coal problem. It would be unfair 
to say that President de Gaulle is more inter- 
ested in Quebec than in the Lorraine: his 
cross testifies to that. But it is fair to say 
that he is more at home with idées générales 
than with bothersome specifics. In 1959, 
France produced 59 million tons of coal; in 
1966, she has trimmed output to 50 million 
tons, and plans to produce only 30 million 
tons in 1975. There are at present about 
143,000 miners and 20,000 mining engineers, 
many of whom will have to be retrained and 
reemployed in the coming years. In 1968, 
the cost of retraining may well exceed 1,600 
million francs, a tidy sum. While all this 
goes on, France imports each year 15 million 
tons of coal, at least one-third of it for 
political reasons inherited from the past or 
manufactured in the present as part of de 
Gaulle’s “opening to the East” policy. Ac- 
cording to.a 1956 treaty, France is obliged 
to buy one-third of the Saar’s annual coal 
production (about 3 million tons). A 1964 
agreement commits her to buying from 1.3 
million to 1.9 million tons of coal every year 
from the U.S.S.R., and a recent agreement 
calls for another 500,000 to 700,000 tons from 
Poland. The coal is cheap, to be sure, at 
least the Polish coal, but it keeps piling up on 
top of the 5 million tons which France already 
has in stock. Common Market and United 
States coal also keeps coming in, with no end 
in sight.’ This makes French miners nervous. 

Finally, there is the congested Paris region, 
the most centralized bit of industrial real 





€ Le Figaro, November 25-26, 1967, p. 4. 

T Ibid., November 24, 1967, p. 16. 

8 Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economiques, Situation et Perspectives de PEco- 
nomonie française en Juillet 1967, Etudes et Con- 
joncture, September, 1967, p. 5. 
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estate in the world. So long as the statisti- 
cians’ curves went up, the heat of the debate 
was low. But now matters are different. 

The French econcmy, for all its strengths, 
is highly susceptible to any virus that may 
strike the rest of the economic world, espe- 
cially Germany. There used to be a time 
when, according to an old adage, Europe 
got pneumonia each time the United States 
sneezed. ‘This is no longer the case. It is 
still true, however, that when Germany has 
a cold, France catches the flu, and that the 
bug spreads to Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg. French exports con- 
stitute 12.5 per cent of France’s domestic 
gross production (1966), and the biggest 
share of the exports goes to Germany.” Some 
of the shadows thar fell across the French 
economic landscape in 1967 are no doubt 
traceable to the German slowdown of 1966. 
Others, like the stagnation in textiles and the 
troubles in the shipyards, were the backlash 
of world crises. 

It must be galling to a man of de Gaulle’s 
ambition to preside over an economy so sub- 
ject to external influences. . De Gaulle’s 
barbed remarks about foreign inroads and 
“American hegemony” are understandable 
in this light. His cherished priority sector, 
scientific research (of which France may be 
justly proud), is slipping through his fingers. 
In September, 1967, for example, the biggest 
firm in the government’s plan calcul (the 
computer plan) was absorbed by the firm of 
Thomson-Houston, in part, at least, because 
it had been forced by government contracts 
into projects which it would not have dreamed 
of tackling on a commercial basis. In the 
long run, de Gaulle may be right, but for the 
present he is faced with the politically un- 
pleasant reality of paying his way. in accor- 
dance with the rules of the market game. 
In his November, 1967, press conference, de 
Gaulle referred with pride to France’s 
achievements in tke field of television re- 
search, but the sad fact of the matter is that 
the French Secam color system, excellent as 
it is, has been exceedingly costly and difficult 
to develop. So the rest of Western Europe 
has opted for America’s “Pal,” proven by 14 
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years of actual working experience, leaving 
Russia and France to pick up the Secam 
pieces. Etatism and the Common Market 
do not mix too well, nor does the Gaullist 
millenium of “pancapitalism” (a blend of 
labor and capital spiced with profit-sharing 
for a start), with the General’s recent ex- 
pressions of confidence in and adherence to 
the forces of the market. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

The 1967 unemployment problem was not 
. only regional and demographic but also psy- 
chological (minors account for about 63 per 
cent of crimes committed; about one-third 
of the offenders are unemployed; the other 
two-thirds are employed now and then). 
France is just not used to large-scale unem- 
ployment, and the slightest signs of employ- 
ment recession send officials and labor leaders 
scurrying. Because of an unusually favorable 
overall employment record, the country is 
ill-equipped to handle an unemployment 
emergency, however modest. There are in 
France at present only 390 employment 
offices, most of them run down and staffed by 
grumpy officials. ‘There is a gallant touch to 
the proposed reform of these locaux vétustes, 
which consists of the “recrutement d’engage- 
antes hôtesses d'accueil” as well as com- 
. petent officials.° Temporary unemployment, 
the government tells the people, is not a sign 
of an individual’s Darwinian deficiency, of his 
inability to survive with the fittest; it is rather 
an inescapable and necessary part of the pro- 
cess of modernization and growth. Old inter- 
ests, ancient habits, and outmoded structures 
have to be remolded, or torn down all over 
again. The question is how to do it graci- 
ously, with dignified haste, and without comp- 
romising the aesthetics of which André 
- Malraux has been a faithful and courageous 
guardian. 

The little shadows on the French economic 
landscape are being chased by the machinery 
of the state with some semblance of Keyne- 


° “recruitment of attractive hostesses.’ I’Ex- 


press, May 29-—June 4, 1967, p. 9. 

10 * ‘La Conference de Presse du Ae a de 
Gaulle,” Le Figaro, November 27, 1967, 

11 Jean Fourastié, ‘Tous les Prix he Baissent 
Pas,” Le Figaro, November 13, 1967, pp. 1, 20. 
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sian understanding. “It is the state,” de 
Gaulle has said, “which leads the evolution. 
It alone must do it because it is charged with 
the general interest and with the destiny of 
the country, which are at stake in change.” 
The proposition sounds less offensive to 
French than to American ears. ‘The state 
plans and owns; it giveth and it taketh away. 
It has recourse to the market whenever 
expedient as, for instance, in getting marginal 
farmers off: the land and coalminers out of 
coal mines. It installs enthusiasm into the 
economy in times of sluggishness, with variable 
results. Thus, the government predicts an 
imminent upswing in business activity, while 
the Chambers of Commerce are less sure. 

In 1967, the growth rate was the weakest 
since 1959-——-probably less than four per cent 
(G.N.P.) over the previous year, with in- 
dustrial output growing at less than three per 
cent. Private investment rose two to three 
per cent and has shown few signs of improv- 
ing in the first half of 1968. The Fifth Plan 
target for G.N.P. was five per cent, scaled 
down to 4.3 per cent in the course of the year. 
The budgetary deficit exceeded five billion 
francs, due mainly to expenditures on social 
security and rising public investment. For 
the first time since 1964, the government has 
budgeted for a deficit in 1968, while plugging 
the holes in its purse with higher social secur- 
ity charges, a trimming of benéfits, higher 
rates for some services rendered by the na- 
tionalized sector, and a public loan of 1.25 
billion francs, 

Interestingly enough, in 1967 the French 
ran into the sort of problem which in recent 
years has beset the United States: a slowdown 
in economic activity (calling for reflation) 
and, at the same time, inflationary pressures 
(demanding fiscal and monetary restraint). 
The combination is potent enough to plunge 
the most ardent Keynesian into distraught 
reflection. The slowdown was real; the in- 
flationary specter was just around the corner. 
Professor Jean Fourastié™ has argued that 
these problems should be kept in perspective. 
The price push was (a) not so bad, and (b) 
was concentrated on goods and services that 
had not kept up with technical progress. 


+7 


Taking 1962 as 100, the retail price index in 
September, 1967, stood at 118, but cinema 


tickets went up to 160, rabbits (non-mechan- 


ized) to 118, and the bifteck to 142. On 
the other hand, chicken (mechanized) stood 
at 100, as did the vin ordinaire, gasoline, and 
stationery. Bread, unfortunately, was at 121, 
personal services at 131, and medical services 
at 155. But the wage index (1962-1967) 
rose to 138 in 1967 (September). 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 


Ignoring minor statistical problems, which 
may make the figures look somewhat better 
than they really are, the basic problem may 
be summed up as follows. 
of living went up by 2.8 per cent, not so bad 
when one recalls the increase in railroad 
fares and other public charges. The long- 
run growth of productivity was a little better 
than four per cent per annum, a good show- 
ing all in all. But, and this is the danger 
signal, wage rates are moving ahead at six 
per cent per year, which means a rise in unit 
costs. In 1968, given the Common Market, 
the French must look over their shoulders all 
the time, especially across the Rhine. And 
what they see is a decline in German unit 
costs in 1967. They also see relatively stable 
prices in Germany since 1966, and a 45 per 
cent. drop in unemployment (May-October, 
1967). Beginning in 1968, Germany has put 


additional levies on imports and has made 


extra concessions to exporters, all of which 
makes the French competitive position more 
difficult both inside and outside the Gommon 
Market. The British pound is at half mast, 
with possible repercussions on French exports 
and imports. 

The rush on gold has led to an influx of 
sizeable amounts of dollars and other cur- 
rencies into France, adding to France’s money 
supply and making the inflationary specter 
somewhat more insistent. As a precautionary 
measure, the Bank of France raised some of 
its interest rates in December, 1967. French 
exports to countries outside the franc zone 
rose 2.5 per cent in 1967, while imports in- 
creased by more than 7 per cent. Although 
the balance of payments was in deficit vis-a- 


In 1967, the cost — 
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vis Germany, the overall balance has been in 
gentle surplus since March, and reserves stood 
at just under $7 billion. 


PROGRESS 


The French problem is to render the 
economy competitive in the larger Common 
Market setting. This is a formidable but 
not insuperable task, one which will no doubt 
involve a great deal of-personal readjustment 
on the part of those destined by the laws 
of the Common Market to become the sacri- 
ficial victims of. future prosperity. The 
breathing spell given to all the member 
countries by the Treaty of Rome has not been 
wasted ‘in France. The President is not in- 
dulging in what his critics choose to call 
“visions of grandeur” when he passes in re- 
view the achievements of his regime—of 
which political stability is one, and perhaps 
among the more controversial. Before the 
slight recession, industrial production had 
risen on an average by 5 per cent per annum, 


and industrial exports had tripled. In the 


interests of future competitive ability, the 
government has encouraged industrial mergers 
and better methods of management. 

On January 1, 1968, three Lorraine steel 
companies with a combined labor force of 
600,000 and a total output of iron ore amount- 
ing to 20 million tons plus 7.8 million tons of 
steel merged into France’s biggest steel com- 
bine capable—it may be presumed—to stand 
on equal footing with the giants of the Ruhr. 
In July of 1967, the automobile firms of 
Citroën and Berliet went through asimilar 
merger. On the consumption front (and 
“front” is the right word in the fight for 
survival), France’s two biggest mail order 
houses are talking hard and fast along the 
same lines, with a view to containing the in- 
vasion of German houses and of Sears and 
Roebuck which, as the General might put it, 
spies with hungry eyes at the French market 
from across the Spanish border. The Paris 
Bourse got its own version of a Securities and Í 
Exchange Commission, in preparation for 
good business to come. Credit cards have 
invaded the retail trade, and the rumpus is 
not over yet. And, horror of horrors, there 
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will be television commercials discreetly con- 
centrated into two ten-minute periods every 
day. 

Although the situation in many sectors and 
regions of agriculture is far from brilliant, 
substantial progréss is being made. In the 
last eight years, direct budgetary aid to agri- 
culture increased tenfold, and much of that 
increase was for modernization of the in- 
dustry’s institutional structure and methods 
of operation. For all its shortcomings (pri- 
marily financial) the social security system 
instituted by de Gaulle in 1945 has had a 
profound impact on the nation’s health. The 
death rate has declined from 11.4 per 1,000 
inhabitants in 1962 to 10.6 in 1966. The old 
wobbly franc has- become a hard currency. 
Almost all outstanding foreign debts have been 
repaid, and very substantial—some say ex- 
cessive—gold and foreign exchange reserves 
have been accumulated. Gold holdings, as 
much a political as an economic gadget, have 
jumped from $0.7 billion in 1958 to $5.2 
billion in 1966, and this in addition to private 
hoards estimated at $4.5 billion.1? For 
economist Jacques Léon Rueff, gold is seem- 
ingly part of his intellectual makeup and the 
keystone of his monetary theory. To the 
General, gold, “immutable, impartial, and 
universal,” is the language of political dia- 
logue with the “big people.” 

Perhaps the most significant single achieve- 
ment of de Gaulle’s reign, and’ one which 
belies the frequently made charge concern- 
ing the General’s political anachronism, is 
France’s performance in the fields of research 
and development. Since 1958, the govern- 
ment’s support for the training of research 
personnel has risen tenfold. The country 
has now some 40,000 researchers of excellent 


12 “FOr du General,” Express, December 4-10, 
1967, pp. 10—11. 

13 “Not by Chromosomes Alone,” The Econo- 
mist, November 25, 1967, pp. 846-849. On Mau- 
rice Schumann’s review of France’s research and 
development effort, see Le Figaro, November 3, 
1967, p. 6. In seven years the scientific research 
budget rose fourfold, the number of researchers 3 
times. During the debate on the budget it was 
pointed out that the United States devotes 12 times 
more money than France to scientific research (3.4 
per cent of G.N.P. in the U.S., 2.1 per cent in 
France). 


A 

quality and, in spite of much snickering 
abroad, has made important progress in the 
fields of mathematics, nuclear physics, chemis- 
try, electronics and space science. ‘These, 
according to the government, are to remain 
the priority sectors of future national con- 
cern. 

But to acknowledge the achievement is 
not to overlook nagging problems which still 
beset the foundations of the French effort. 
In the simplest terms, the problems center on 
France’s cumbersome and in many respects: 
outdated educational system. It is not just a 
question of more classrooms, teachers and 
laboratory facilities, although that is pressing 
enough; it is, above all, a matter of attitude. 
It is often said that the old fight between 
clerical and lay education which bedevilled 
the French scene for almost a century has 
now been replaced by the struggle between 
the elite and the universal approach to edu- 
cation. But even that version of the trouble 
skips many a basic issue. 

The issues are (a) the nature of the selec- 
tion process (the infamous baccalauréat 
weeds out about half the candidates every 
year), (b) the closely related problem of 
the social structure of the student body and 
the teaching profession at the university level 
(children of industrial workers represent 37 
per cent of the population but only 8 per 
cent of the student body, while children of ` 
professional and managerial parents account 
for 30 per cent of university students), (c) 
mobility of poor but able students into the 
grandes écoles, in part a question of the 
shortage of scholarships but more importantly, 
perhaps, a problem of social rigidity which 
perpetuates privilege and inbreeds technical 
and scientific mandarins and (d) the content 
of instruction which, for all its merits—and 
they are many—is still too much concerned 
with surface polish, and an engaging but 
socially costly elegance of expression and 
style.® Only one two-hundredths of the stu- 
dent body at the university level is made up-of 
the children of unskilled laborers. By the 
time one reaches law, economics and medicine 
this proportion becomes socially explosive. 

France has at all times been troubled by 


problems of class and the Gaullian vision 
includes the elimination of this irritant. Yet, 
the Gaullian remedies (such as profit-shar- 
ing) hardly scratch the surface. True, the 
problem is deep seated and it would be unfair 
to expect easy or quick solutions. What is 
important is that the search for solutions 
should not be confused by rhetoric, elegant 
in form though it may be, but rather that it 
should be directed toward finding and bring- 
ing out the latent talent of the masses of the 
French people. There are hopeful signs that 
this is at last understood and that in the years 
to come the French will yet find that elusive 
combination of high quality and large num- 
bers, professional competence and personal 
elegance of which this nation has given 
abundant proof in the past. Thè malaise 
which grips the French educational system 
today, like French troubles in agriculture and 
industry, is the symptom of dynamic change. 
A profound revolution is going on in this 
as in other segments of society. It is only 
to be expected that it should occasionally 
come to the surface in violent eruptions of 
impatience and frustration. 


HOUSING 


Housing is another problem. Here again, 
much has been done, but with the legacy of 
the past, a great deal of running merely 
looks like standing still. For some time, there 
was too much emphasis on the construction 
of expensive apartments, many of which 
could not be sold on completion. In the 
last ten years, the government has stepped up 
its intervention in the building trade with, 
on the whole, positive results. In 1967, 
425,000 dwelling units were completed, com- 
pared to 414,000 the year before, and 411,600 
in 1965. Subsidized housing covered 359,000 
units in 1967 as compared with 356,000 in 
1965. In 1968, the number of subsidized 
dwellings is to rise to 368,000, recession per- 
mitting.* The forceful entry of the govern- 
ment into housing since 1964 has resulted in 


14 Le Figaro, November 10, 1967, p. 6. 
15 Combat, November 15, i967, p 3. 
26 Ibid., November 10, 1967, p 

1 Le Figaro, November 24, 1867, p. 7. 
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a 3.5 per cent decline in interest rates and 
a 36 per cent fall in annual mortgage 
charges, something that the private building ` 
trade is not overly excited about. It is anti- 
cipated that the Common Market tax which 
will be imposed in 1968 will tend to raise 
apartment prices by 3.5 per cent and lower 
the return on housing investments by 35 per 
cent (say the optimists in the trade) or 65 
per cent (according to those little given to 
a rosy outlook).*5 The Fifth Plan foresees 
the construction of 480,000 apartments in 
1970, 320,000 of them with state aid. 

The increasing physical mobility of French 
families is beyond question. Frenchmen 
actually travel abroad in large numbers these 
days, though they may not always like what 
they see there. They travel, many of them, 
in their own cars, in a manner which has 
become proverbial among traffic policemen. 
Forty-eight per cent of French families now 
own a car, but they use their vehicles with 
parsimonious restraint in terms of running 
time. Parisians, for example, use their cars 
only 11.8 per cent of the time, while New 
Yorkers use theirs 35 per cent.17 Seven hun- 
dred thousand cars park in Paris daily; 
80,000 more speed through the streets at the 
same time. For the city to burst, it would 
need 1.3 million cars. That is precisely the 
number which enters and leaves the city 
gates every day. Traffic has changed the 
face of Paris and uses up almost 40 per cent 
of the town’s annual budget. Cars need . 
roads to run on, and there is a problem there, 
too. The stress is on autoroutes in the most 
productive regions, while relatively little at- 
tention is being given to connecting roadways. 
In 1968, highway taxes, the price of gasoline, 
and automobile insurance premiums are all 
scheduled to go up. 


TOUCHY SUBJECTS 


This survey would not be complete without 
a word or two on the socio-economic high- 
lights of 1967: social security and profit- 
sharing, and some supplementary comments 
on the growing pains of agriculture. All 
have been mentioned in passing, but there is 
more to such problems than meets the eye. 
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The social security problem is simple in 
its essentials. The nub of the diffculty is 
that the price of health is more than even the 
richest state can bear. It is widely acknow- 
ledged, at least in the Western world, that 
„health is not a commodity like others, and 
that it cannot be left entirely to the calculus 
of the market. On the other hand, it cannot 
be taken out of the market completely with- 
out bankrupting the agency which does the 
taking. If medical treatment becomes a 
right, “free” of charge (paid for over the 
years by employer and employee, with the 


state chipping in to make up the deficit), . 


the result will be a flood of demand for a 
service and the goods used to perform it 
which—somewhere along the way—are priced 
in the market. 

It has been estimated that one open-heart 
surgery eats up seven years of medical in- 
surance for a fully paid-up patient. Added 
to this are three to six months of hospitaliza- 
_ tion and a year’s convalescence. Ten years 
ago, France had two hospitals that could 
perform such operations; now there are fif- 
teen. Ten years ago, these two hospitals 
performed two operations a week; now the 
fifteen hospitals perform two open heart sur- 
geries a day. The result has been an annual 
and growing deficit on the social security 
account which the state had to make good. 
In 1966, the deficit amounted to over 2 
billion francs. Interestingly enough, the pro- 
‘fessional and managerial strata had used the 
service 20 per cent more than the workers, 
100 per cent more than the farmers, and 120 
per cent more than agricultural laborers.18 

Since the service has come to be viewed as 
a tuteur universel, there have been instances 
of claims for the expenses of a daughter’s 
wedding and others for slimming cures by 
middle-class matrons in search of the fountain 
of youth. The 1967 reform amounted to the 
following: instead of paying 6 per cent of 
their annual salary into the fund up to a 
limit of 1,140 francs, the insured will now 
have to pay 6.5 per cent up to that limit, 
and 1 per cent beyond that. Reimbursements 


18 L'Express, August 14-20, 1967, pp. 11-15. 
See also The Economist, September 2, 1967, p. 816. 


- for medical, dental, and thermal services have 


been reduced by 10 percent. There is to be 

stricter control over medical prescriptions. 
The profit-sharing scheme covers only 5 

million workers at present, not yet the 15 mil- 
lion forecast. The share of profits in the total 
wage package is not more than 4 per cent. 

As for the farmers in the depressed areas, 
the tragedy is real and is likely to get worse. 

This is perhaps the one sector in which state 
policy had been deficient in the past, and the 
time lost is now being paid for in riots and 
discontent. What is involved is nothing short 
of a revolutionary transformation of agricul- 
ture from small-scale, neo-subsistence farming 
in many regions, to large scale, commercial 
farming capable of competing in the larger 
framework of the Common Market. In the 
long run, it is all to the good, but, to para- 
phrase Keynes, many a Minister of Agricul- 
ture is likely to be dead in the long run, and 
in the short run too. France is not alone in 
this; the United States, to take an example 
close to home, had been grappling with the 
problem for decades. 

_ What is involved is the elimination of the 
marginal farmer, and in many parts of France 
the marginal farmer is just about as marginal 
as they come: 82 per cent of the farms in 
Brittany, for example, are between 1—20 hec- 
tares, while the government’s aim is to reach - 
a minimum farm size of 40 hectares. With his 
telescopic vision, de Gaulle perceives 1.5 mil- 


(Continued on page 180) 
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“To defend what is regarded as her African heritage is... a major policy 
aim of France today. If South Africa, Nigeria or the Congo can be brought into 
closer association with France, so much the better for France. But the defense 
of the former French colonies comes first.” In this review of French policy 
toward her former colonies, this specialist points out that instead of the old 
concept of the French Community, “there is evolving a new type of community 
—a language, currency and defense system that would group together franco- 
phonic Africa, and extend to Quebec and to Southeast Asia.” 


Toward a Greater French Community? 


By KEITH IRVINE 
Specialist in African Affairs 


IMES CHANGE. Particularly in the 

new age of electronic communication, 

national status is constantly being 
subjected to reevaluation. France alone illus- 
trates this fact, having in the space of a 
single lifetime—that of de Gaulle, for ex- 
ample—endured all manner of vicissitudes. 
It was, after all, barely 25 years ago, during 
the Second World War, that South African 
Field Marshall Jan Smuts declared that since 
France was no longer a great power she 
should join the British Commonwealth. 

Today, the wheel of fate has swung round, 
and now it is Britain who, with her status in 
contest, seeks admission to a European Gom- 
mon Market in which France plays a leading 
role. With empires as with kings, scepter 
and crown must tumble down, but in this 
surprising century no one can be sure what 
further transformation of condition the next 
decade may bring. 

If transformations have occurred in the 
status of great powers, they have also taken 
place in their former dependencies in Asia 
and Africa. It was, no doubt, French Africa 
that the South African Smuts had primarily 
in mind when he made his challenging re- 
mark. Whatever future he foresaw, it is un- 


1 i.e., including South Africa, but not Rhodesia. 


likely that he envisaged the emergence of no 
less than 39 independent states on the African 
continent?, of which 17 are former French 
dependencies, and three more are of French 


. expression. Yet despite the accession to in- 


dependence of these states—13 of them in a 
single year, 1960—today most of them remain 
as closely associated with France as they ever 
were. It might even be said that the removal 
of the artificiality of the colonial relationship 
has strengthened rather than weakened the 
link between France and most.of the new 
states. The old concept of the French Com- 
munity—designed as a substitute for, if not 
a barrier to, outright independence—has been 
scrapped, but in its place there is evolving a 
new type of community—a language, cur- 
rency and defense system that would group 
together francophonic Africa, and extend to 
Quebec and to Southeast Asia. Nor is it 


‘precluded that other territories might eventu- 
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ally be drawn into the association. For ex- 
ample, French links with South Africa are 
increasing. Haiti, the only French-speaking 
state in the Latin American complex, has 
ancient ties as well as ancient quarrels with 
France. The Quai d’Orsay, whose interest 
in the Nigerian region of Africa goes back to 
the 1890's, is now watching developments 
there closely for reasons best known to itself. 
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It is, however, the French-speaking African 


countries that would constitute the most sub- 


stantial part of the evolving community. The 
association between France and these African 
countries is facilitated by logistics no less than 
by language; France and her former colonies 
have acquired much knowledge and under- 
standing of each other; while long-established 
economic links further reinforce their rela- 
tionship. 

Paradoxically, it would appear that some 
of the earliest contacts between Frenchmen 
and Africans may have taken place on French 
soil during the Saracen invasion of France in 
the eighth century. The historical accuracy 
of the specific events chronicled in the 
Chanson de Roland is, to say the least, ques- 
tionable, but it is generally accepted that the 


Chanson embodies much oral tradition—tra- - 


dition that has frequently proved more re- 
liable than the written word. It is therefore 
not without interest that among the forces 
that Roland faced at Roncevaux? were “full 
fifty thousand” African tribesmen, “as black 
as ink from head to foot.” In later centuries, 
French ships occasionally traveled to West 
Africa, although French involvement in the 
transatlantic slave trade never reached the 
proportions reached by the Portuguese, Dutch 
or English. 

Occasional overland contacts appear also 
to have been made with African societies. 
Apart from military clashes—such as some of 
those during the Crusades, which took 
Frenchmen to the Nile as well as to the North 
African littoral — occasional fragmentary 
glimpses have come down to us of sporadic 
pre-Colombian communication with West 
Africa. For example, it is recorded that a 
stir was created in Marseilles in 1413 when a 
Frenchman, Anselm d’Isalguier, arrived home 
from Gao on the Niger, where he had spent 
several years, bringing with him an African 
wife, an entourage which included two 
eunuchs and three women servants, and a 
dowry of gold and jewels. 


2 Roncevaux is in the Spanish Pyrenees. How- 
ever, the Saracen forces penetrated as far as Poi- 
tiers, where they were halted and driven back by 
Charles Martel. 


FRANCO-BRITISH RIVALRY 


During the seventeenth century — when 
French settlements were first established in 
Senegal with the consent of the local chiefs— 
French colonial interests as a whole were 
served by two outstanding men, Cardinal 
Richelieu and Jean Baptiste Colbert. Riche- 
lieu encouraged the formation of colonizing 
companies, both in the New World and in the 
Old. Later, Colbert organized French hold- 
ings on both sides of the Atlantic into a cen- 
tralized mercantile system that in its efficiency 
surpassed the colonial efforts of the English 
and the Spanish. In so doing, Colbert re- 
placed individual companies à Panglaise with 
a single corporation, the Gompany of the 
West, which operated as an agency of the 


’ French Crown, and which was consequently 


backed where necessary by the resources of 
the state, military and otherwise. In the 
eighteenth century, however, when the Anglo- 
French struggle was being waged on a world 
scale, British control of the seas overcame 
this earlier French advantage, so that in India 
and North America alike the British emerged 
as victors. 

Yet the greatest contest was still to come. 
With the coming of the French Revolution, 
the British found everything at stake once 
more. When Napoleon came to power, 


‘France militant was challenging British 


hegemony throughout the world, not only in 
military but also in ideological terms. The 
shock of that confrontation with revolutionary 
France had not a little to do with Britain’s 
abandonment of such venerable institutions 
as the slave trade, and her nineteenth-century 
espousal of the doctrine of free trade, accord- 
ing to which the prosperity of one’s trading 
partners is preferable to their exploitation 
and ruin. i 
Napoleon made the mistake—and it cost 
him his chance of success in the New World 
—of listening to those who advised him to 
restore slavery to the French semi-dependency 
(as it then was) of San Domingo (now 
Haiti), which had been the richest of all 
French colonies. On being told that slavery 
had produced the best economic results before 
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the Revolution, he had assumed that it would 
therefore do so again if it were reintroduced. 
In the event, the opposition to slavery of the 
African-descended contemporaries of Tous- 
saint Louverture and Jean Jacques Dessalines, 
plus disease, led to the loss of 63,000 French 
lives, among them 10,000 sailors who could 
have proved useful} if not decisive, at Tra- 
falgar. Napoleon was accordingly obliged to 
renounce his San Domingan venture, and his 
long-range plans for the reestablishment of 
French power on the North American main- 
landë, and turned instead to other designs. 
To replace the lost tropical trade of San Do- 
mingo, French planners decided to capture 
Algeria, a country less susceptible to British 
blockade, being close to the French coast. 
Invasion plans were accordingly drawn up, 
but were not put into effect until after Na- 
poleon’s death when, in 1830, the first step 
in the long-drawn-out French occupation of 
North West Africa began at last. 

‘With Britain supreme at sea, nineteenth- 
century French preoccupations were pri- 
marily directed to Europe. Napoleon III, 
however, backed the ill-starred Mexican ven- 
ture, as well as the first phases of the success- 


3 It is of interest that Toussaint Louverture re- 
jected a French proposal that he invade Jamaica 
and the southern United States in order to abolish 
slavery there—an enterprise that would have re- 
ceived the support of the French fleet. Toussaint 
refused. because he judged that by unleashing him 
against the mainland the French would kill two 
birds with one stone—getting him off the island as 
well as embarrassing the Anglo-Saxons—without 
giving him any assurance of success or advantage 
for himself and his compatriots. If he won, France 
would also win. If he lost, only he and those of 
African descent would lose. 

4The French first became involved in Indo- 
china in 1799. Laos was absorbed by 1893, after 
which the Indochina Union was formed. 

5 Paradoxically Lyautey, one of the most re- 
nowned French administrators, owed much of his 
success to his policy of strengthening local authori- 
ties in colonial territories—a decentralizing ap- 
proach that owed much more to British than to 
French colonial tradition. 

8 Diagne worked closely at this stage with Ameri- 
can Negro scholar W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, who in 
1919 organized a Pan-African Congress in Paris, 
and advanced the idea that educated Negroes 
should have some voice in the disposition of the 
former German colonies. Du Bois, a vocal propa- 
gandist, obtained most of the credit for the results 
obtained, but without his alliance with Diagne the 
concept would not have materialized. 


ful, annexation of Indochina—a process 
which took place between 1861 and 1886.4 
It was, however, efter the French defeat at 
Sedan in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 
that the Germans took to encouraging France 
in a policy of colonial expansion. They saw 
that such a course would at one stroke turn 
French eyes away from Europe, at the same 
time bringing France into eventual conflict 
with Britain, thus reviving—to German ad- 
vantage—the ancient Anglo-French quarrel. 
The British had hitherto paid little attention 
to Africa, being largely satisfied with their 
way-station to India at Capetown French 
interest in Africa, however, made them fear 
for the strategic security of the imperial eco- 
nomic lifeline to India and the East, which 
from 1869 onwards ran through the Suez 
Canal. A new and potentially dangerous 
situation thus arose, which was temporarily 
resolved by the conclusion in 1885 of the 
Berlin Act following a 14-nation conference 
on Africa, 1884-1885. The Act laid down 
the rules for the “scramble for Africa” that 
followed, in accordance with which the 
British calculated that they could safeguard 
their “passage to India,” at the same time- 
gaining an opportunity to receive a large 
share of the spoils. During the “scramble” 
itself, however, confrontations in the interior 
of the continent—first on the Niger and later 
at Fashoda—raised Anglo-French tension to 
a peak before settlements were reached. 
Meanwhile, in North Africa, colonizers like . 
Louis Lyautey® were working to consolidate 
French power. 

During the First World War, African troops 
came to France for the first time in over a 
thousand years, but this time as defenders of 
her soil rather than as invaders. By 1917, 
there were 31 African battalions on the 
Somme. Arrangements for their recruitment 
had been made by Blaise Diagne, a Senega- 
lese politician and a friend of the French war 
premier, Georges Clemenceau. After the war 
Diagne was able, through Clemenceau, to in- 
fluence the Versailles peace conference to 
place the captured German colonies under the 
League of Nations mandate system, instead of 
dividing them up among the victors.° Al- 
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though little of Africa was affected,” it was 
enough to give the remaining colonial powers 
pause. The principle of international ac- 
countability for colonies had at last been es- 
tablished. ; 

Meanwhile, France was striving to ad- 
minister the vast expanse of Africa that had 
already fallen to her lot. Administratively, 
the North African countries of Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Algeria, each of which had a 


different status, were treated as one type of ` 


entity, whereas the remaining territories were 
associated in two separate groupings—French 
West Africa, known as Afrique Occidentale 
_ Francaise (A.O.F.), established in 1904, and 
French Equatorial Africa, known as Afrique 
Equatoriale Francaise (A.E.F.), established 
in 1910. Until World War II, both A.O.F. 
and A.E.F. were in effect administered by a 
skeletal French administration that could do 
little more than maintain itself while provid- 
ing some additional benefits for metropolitan 
French interests. So skeletal was the ad- 
ministration that, for example, in 1925 less 
than 50 Frenchmen lived in Fort Lamy, 
capital of Chad. La corvée (forced labor) 
was openly exacted in the French territories 
and, particularly in A.E.F.—the least ad- 
vanced of the two regions, and the one in 
which the concessionaire system had been 
permitted to operate—endemic abuses led to 
recurrent scandals. 


` #7 


T The former German colonies were Togo, Came- 
roons, Rwanda, Burundi, Tanganyika, and South 
West Africa. 

8 The Third Republic lasted from 1871 to 1945. 
Its predecessors were the revolutionary (First) Re- 
public of 1792 to 1799, and the Second Republic of 
1848-1852. 

® Hitler disapproved of French attitudes towards 
French Africa. “If the development of France in 
the present style were to be continued for three 
hundred years [he wrote] the last remnants of 
Frankish blood would be submerged in the devel- 
oping European-African mulatto state. An im- 
mense self-contained area of settlement from the 
Rhine to the Congo [would be] filled with a lower 
race gradually produced from continuous bastardi- 
zation.” Mein Kampf (Boston: Houghton-Miffiin, 
1943), p. 644. 

10The Complete War Memoirs of Charles de 
Gaulle. 1940-1946 (New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1964). p. 323. 

11 The provisional government was not however 
recognized by the major powers-——the U.S., Britain, 
the Soviet Union, and China—until it established 
itself in Paris in October, 1944. 


The subject people of the French Empire, 
slumbering in the lap of the Third Republic,® . 
were abruptly awakened by- the French sur- 
render of 1940. The German occupation of 


Paris and the Japanese invasion of Indo- 


china came as traumatic shocks to the impe- 
rial system. In French Africa the crisis took 
on its own character as the officials in differ- - 
ent territories opted either for the collabora- 
tionist government of Vichy, or for General _ 
Charles de Gaulle’s Free French, who had 
pledged to continue the war. Thanks to the 
initiative of Felix Eboué, the black Guyanese- 
born Governor of Chad, who declared for de 
Gaulle, the territories of A.E.F. as well as 
Cameroon rallied to the Cross of Lorraine, 
the symbol of Free France, although not be- 
fore some fighting had occurred in Gabon. 
Consequently, de Gaulle promoted Eboué as 
Governor-General of A.E.F., an appoint- 
ment that symbolized the coincidence of Afri- 
can and Free French interests as opposed to 
Nazi and Vichy interests.” In retrospect it is 
not without interest that de Gaulle’s vigorous 
intervention in Equatorial Africa had a far- 
reaching strategic effect. Although Hitler, 
preoccupied with Europe, remained largely 
disinterested in Africa and in Asia, many of 
his entourage had wider vision, and events in 
Africa might well have taken a different turn- 
ing. As the South African Smuts told de 
Gaulle in 1942: 


-If you, de Gaulle, had not rallied Equatorial 
Africa, I should never have been able to hold 
South Africa together. Once the spirit of capit- . 
ulation had triumphed at Brazzaville, the Belgian 
Congo would have succumbed in its turn, and 
from then on those elements in my country which 
oppose our military alliance with England would: 
certainly have taken the upper hand and con- 
trived a collaboration with the Axis powers. 
German hegemony would have been established 
from Algiers to the Cape.?° 


The Anglo-American landings in North 
Africa on November 8, 1942, further altered 
the situation. Thanks to American diplo- 
matic preparation, fighting was minimal. 
Vichy and Gaullist factions wrestled for po- 
litical control-—a struggle which ended with 
the establishment of a Gaullist provisional 
government in Algiers in 1943.14 In conse- 
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quence, all French Africa—North, West, and 
Equatorial—came once more under a unified 
political system. The division between Free 
France and Vichy was over in Africa—-and 
eventually in France, for without Vichy’s in- 
dependence of action, free from German con- 
trol, in Africa, where Vichy had both forces 
and gold reserves, it lost its leverage, and 
could exist only at the sufferance of Berlin. 
When Allied forces drove the Germans from 
Tunisia in May, 1943, the struggle in Africa 
was Over. 

The proclamation of the Atlantic Charter 
had evident consequences for colonial terri- 
tories, and the French felt the need for a new 
approach to colonial questions. The founda- 
tions for this were laid by social and economic 
decisions taken at the Brazzaville Conference 
in January, 1944. The Brazzaville Confer- 
ence, in effect, marked the recognition by the 
French colonial administration that a prise 
de conscience—a political awakening—had 
occurred in Africa. 

After the war, following the establishment 
of the Fourth Republic, a new French con- 
stitution was proclaimed in 1946, which al- 
lowed for the representation of the colonial 
peoples in the central governing institutions 
in Paris, even though the representation was 
twice overweighted——first in favor of France 
as opposed to colonial areas, and then in 
favor of Europeans as opposed to Africa or 
other peoples. To a chosen Afro-Asian élite, 
therefore, France offered liberty and equality 
" 12Jn Indochina the Communist leader Ho Chi 
Minh and his many nationalist supporters had at- 
tempted to achieve a modus vivendi with France, 
and had come near to success. The efforts made 
by both sides were undone, however, by the French 
colonial authorities in Indochina itself. Following 
a massacre of 6,000 people at Haiphong by the 
French Army in November, 1946, the Indochina 
War broke out on December 19, 1946. 

13 It is notable that some French-speaking Afri- 
cans criticized the lot-cadre--which effectively 
ended the A.E.F. and A.O.F. groupings as nascent 
states—as a measure which “balkanized” Africa. 
In effect it can be argued that the loi-cadre paved 
the way for the creation of a number of “mini- 
states” which, being divided, would thus be obliged 
to become clients of France. On the other hand, 
it can also be argued that France thus avoided the 
internal dissensions that have wracked Nigeria. 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast, who 
was one of the principal architects of the loi-cadre, 


opted for “balkanization” despite heavy criticism 
from his peers. 


—but only as individuals. So the French 
Union, as it was known, came into being. 

Blows to the viability of the Union came, 
however, both from within and from without. 
From within came first the Indochina War of 
1946-1954, and then the North ‘African 
crisis, culminating in the Algerian uprising 
which began in November 1, 1954. From 
without came news, which had an electrifying 
effect upon the populations of West Africa, 
that the British colony of the Gold Coast was” 
to become independent within the British 
Commonwealth uncer the political leadership 
of an African premier, Kwame Nkrumah. 
The French response to the erosion of con- 
fidence in the Union that occurred as a re- 
sult came in the form of the loi-cadre (ena- 
bling law) of June 23, 1956. This act, which 
laid down general principles for reform, made 
it possible for specific measures to be pro- 
claimed as necessary, simply by official decree. 
Among other reforms universal suffrage was 
introduced in the overseas territories, and in 
each territory executive councils having a 
majority of elected members were established. 
In this way it was hoped to prevent the re- 
surgence in black Africa of the violence that 
had wrecked French institutions in Southeast 
Asia and that was then wrecking them in 
North Africa. 

The Algerian war created a somber back- 
ground for the events that followed. It led 
to a French political crisis which-gave de 
Gaulle, who had staged a tactical retreat from 
the political arena, an opportunity first to in- 
fluence and then to control events once more. 
Following de Gaulle’s return to power in the 
summer of 1958, a referendum was held in 
September which led to the establishment of 
the Fifth French Republic. Under its con- 
stitution, the French Union was transformed 
into the French Community. The Commu- 
nity represented a further decentralization of 
power, although France still maintained con- 
trol over the whole. In effect, from the Afri- 
can standpoint, it made much possible—but 
not independence. A rejection of the refer- 
endum, nevertheless, was the equivalent of an 
assertion of independence. One territory, 
Guinea, under the leadership of Sékou Touré, 
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voted “no,” and became independent in con- 
sequence. France immediately cut off all aid 
and technical help, apparently in the hope of 
driving Guinea back within the fold. The 
gambit failed. Ghana, which had become 
independent in 1957, loaned Guinea $28 mil- 


lion, and no veto was forthcoming in the Se- . 


curity Council when Guinea applied for and 
. obtained United Nations membership, and 
gained United Nations technical assistance as 
a result. 

The African élite in other territories 
watched developments with the keenest inter- 
est. When Guinea emerged independent and 
unscathed after her act of defiance, it was vir- 
tually a matter of months before the rest of 
French-speaking Africa was to ask for—and 
to obtain—independence in turn. Seeing the 
interest shown in her former colonies by other 
great powers, and not wishing to be placed 
in a position in which French intransigence 
seemed to stand in contrast to British liberal- 
ity, France made a virtue of necessity and ad- 
justed her policy accordingly. A degree of 
French control was to be exercised by means 
of special agreements concluded between 
France on the one hand and each emergent 
state on the other. Meanwhile, the admission 
, to the United Nations of so many former 
French colonies opened the possibility that 
France might sway a substantial bloc of votes 
there in the same way that the United States, 
through the Organization of American States, 
had long been able to influence Latin Ameri- 
can voting patterns. 

By 1962 when, in accordance with the 
Evian agreements, Algerian independence 


44 In the course of this duel a fundamental differ- 
ence of approach between the two has, historically, 
nevertheless been discernible. The French have 
advocated the doctrine of the equality of man—an 
. approach which led, in the colonial era, to the 
policy of “assimilation,” as well as to a centralized 
administration in what was regarded as the revolu- 
_ tionary capital of the world, Paris. The British 
approach, however, has stressed the differences be- 
tween the different branches of mankind, and has 
therefore favored decentralization in terms of local 
conditions. From a critical viewpoint it can be 
said that the French approach has encouraged a 
rigid mercantilism, whereas the British approach 
has often fostered racial exclusivity. Essentially 
the French premise has been that anyone can be- 
come French, whereas the British conviction has 
been that being British is an innate characteristic 
which cannot be acquired. 


~ 


was proclaimed, France had surmounted the 
worst of her long postwar colonial crises. 
The economic and political divisions created 
by the Indochinese and Algerian wars were 
things of the past. A form of association had 
at length been created that permitted inde- 
pendence on terms acceptable to French eco- 


“nomic interests and to the French electorate, 


while meeting the demands of African na- 
tionalist opinion. That difficulties would 
continue to arise was inevitable, but at least 
the repetition of the Indochinese or Algerian - 
experience would be avoided. Thus France, 
after a long interval, made a major move in 
the slow-motion ideological duel with the 
“Anglo-Saxons” that-has been taking place 
since the Revolution, in which each side seeks _ 
to manifest to the colonial—now the “third” 
—world a social and economic philosophy 
that will be judged superior to that proposed 
by the other.14 


NEW HORIZONS FOR FRANCE 


Since 1962, therefore, France has moved 
with increasing confidence. With the Al- 
gerian war ended, French prestige- has risen 
steadily in the world at large, aided re- 
cently by the contrast provided by the asso- 
ciation of the Anglo-Saxon image with, inter 
alia, the war in Vietnam, riots in United 
States cities, and British failure to topple the 
avowedly racist Ian Smith regime in Rho- 
desia at that moment that it declared its inde- 
pendence in 1965. 


It has also not gone unnoticed that African 
leaders who remain loyal to France enjoy de 
Gaulle’s protection—as did, for example, the 
late Léon Mba, premier of Gabon, who in 
1964 was overthrown by a coup d’etat, and 
then was immediately returned to power by 
French paratroops, sent under the Franco- 
Gabonese agreement (France has since simi- 
larly sent French troops to Chad, Niger and 
the Central African Republic). Yet such 
actions do not appear to have affected too ad- 
versely France’s standing among Afro-Asians 
any more than has the French policy of pro- 
viding South Africa’s pro-apartheid regime 
with some of the arms that it needs. In part 
this is because everyone knows that de Gaulle 
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is not in favor of apartheid, as both his po- 
litical record and his cultural attitude prove. 
With South Africa he is merely taken to be 
carrying out his part of a bargain that he ap- 
parently calculates will be of more benefit to 
France than to South Africa. Francophonic 
African leaders have another reason for not 
voicing criticism. The budgets of most 
French-speaking African states are largely 
underwritten by France. For example, Da- 
homey, which has not had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade since 1924, now requires a $10- 
million French subsidy to balance her budget. 
Good relations are also favored by the fact 
that French-speaking African premiers enjoy 
easier access to de Gaulle than do their En- 
glish-speaking counterparts to Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson. 

There is, however, as is usual with Gaullist 
France, more to the South African calcula- 
tion than appears at first sight. To be sure, 
the extra business that would otherwise go to 
Britain or elsewhere is now given to France 
But longer-term considerations are also in 
evidence. South Africa is no longer a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth, and Prime 
Minister Balthazar Vorster has hinted that he 
may terminate the 1955 Simonstown agree- 
ment with Britain. Under this agreement, 
the British Royal Navy could use the naval 
base at Simonstown, while at the same time 
Britain and South Africa Jointly undertook 
to defend the Cape sea routes. With de 
Gaulle supplying submarines and other arms 
to South Africa, the possibility (if no more) 
has arisen that France could replace Britain 
as the co-defender of the Cape and its sea 
approaches—a development that would bring 


15 Uranium has also had a bearing on de Gaulle’s 
call for a “Free Quebec.” One element allegedly 
leading to his famous July 24, 1967, statement in 
Montreal was that he waited to observe Canada’s 
reaction to a United States demand that she stiffen 
the terms on which she supplied France with 
uranium. When Ottawa acceded to the United 
States request, de Gaulle reportedly reacted by 
advocating an independent Quebec. 

The possibility may also exist that the principle 
of separatism, now in conflict with the accepted 
norm of safeguarding the territorial integrity of 
existing states, may be viewed in a new light in 
the years ahead in response to pressures generated 
in India, Nigeria, the Congo, and other states. 
Anticipation of such a change could be a factor in 
de Gaulle’s apparent sponsorship of an independent 
Quebec. 


x 


can Republic. 


South Africa one step further towards asso- 
ciation with a greater French Community. 


Nuclear ‘development, moreover, is of 
prime importance to France, and at this mo- 
ment the uranium that this requires comes 
from two main sources, Canada and South 
Africa. Obligated to France for breaking 
the United Nations arms embargo, South 
Africa, furthermore, provides uranium upon” 
most favorable terms, specifically at $3.50 
per pound. South African leverage as a sup- 
plier of uranium is, however, likely to dimin- 
ish. Uranium depesits have now been dis- 
covered in Niger, within the franc zone. 
These are so extensive that the Franco-Niger 
combine that is to work them will be able not 
only to meet French needs, but may also be 
able to export a surplus. Other deposits have 
been located in Gabon and the Central Afri- 
Soon after Niger uranium 
production begins in 1970, therefore, France 
will no longer be dependent upon either 
South Africa or Canada.® Meanwhile, Afri- 
can leaders are aware that Niger is to benefit 
substantially from the uranium discovery— 
both by receiving generous revenues, and by 
becoming the beneficiary of industrial devel- 
opment that will transform the economy of 
a state that has hitherto been among the least _ 
developed in French-speaking Africa. 


FEAR OF ANGLO-SAXONS 


Much of France’s diplomatic action is evi- 
dently now directed against the “Anglo- 
Saxons’ —-that is to say, against the United 
States and Britain. Such action is regarded, 
however, at least by de Gaulle himself as es- 
sentially defensive in character. For example, 
in 1963, after stressing that France was “the 
only power without exception” which had 
fought at the side of the United States in 
three wars, and that “in the event of a general 
war, France, with the means it has, would be 
at the side of the United States,” he described 
the Atlantic Alliance as “an elemental neces- 
sity.” He then went on to say, however: 


But it is also understandable that France, who is 
industrial and agricultural, cannot and does not 
wish to see either the nascent economy of Europe 
or her own dissolved in a system.of.a type of At- 
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lantic community which would only be a new 
form of that famous integration.16 


In other words, he does not wish to see France 
—or presumably the French-speaking African 
states—swallowed up in any form by “that 
famous integration”—the United States of 
America. 

Indeed, as far as Africa is concerned, de 
Gaulle, like most of his fellow citizens, ap- 
pears convinced that the “Anglo-Saxons” are 
casting covetous eyes upon what used to be 
“French” Africa. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s renowned meal with the Sultan 
of Morocco in 1943, at which Roosevelt— 
despite the fact that Morocco was then a 
French protectorate—publicly expressed sym- 
pathy with colonial aspirations for indepen- 
dence, and proposed that arrangements 
should be made after the war for United 
States-Moroccan economic cooperation?’ — 
has not been forgotten, any more than has 
United States diplomat Robert Murphy’s 
1943 attempt to substitute General Henri 
Giraud for de Gaulle as the putative leader 
of postwar France. Also remembered are the 
aid and comfort given to North African na- 
tionalism by the United States during the 
Algerian War, not to speak of—in another 
theater—-the United States 1954 refusal to 
sending in combat troops to prevent a French 
defeat at Dien Bien Phu in Vietnam, among 
other reasons, ironically, because the United 
States did not’ then wish to become involved 
in a war on the Asian mainland. Many 
French are convinced in consequence of these 
and other United States actions that a basic 
United States aim from 1940 on has been 
to supplant France both in North Africa and 
in Southeast Asia. It is against this back- 
ground that present French actions towards 
the “Anglo Saxons” may be viewed—actions 
that de Gaulle, for his part, as mentioned 
above, sees as defensive in character, as pecu- 
liar to a_certain epoch, and as incidental to a 
fundamental friendship between France and 
the United States that has “existed for close 


16 Press conference given by General Charles de 
Gaulle, July 29, 1963. 

17See Robert Murphy, Diplomat Among the 
Warriors (New York: Doubleday, 1965), p. 197. 
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on 200 years as an outstanding psychological 
reality in keeping with the nature of the two 
countries.” . 

To defend what is regarded as her African 
heritage is, therefore, a major policy aim of 
France today. If South Africa, Nigeria or 
the Congo can be brought into closer associa- 
tion with France, so much the better for 
France. But the defense of the former French 
colonies comes first. It is in this light that 
one may view reports that de Gaulle, in re- 
turn for French recognition of Peking, alleg- 
edly demanded of the Chinese that—apart 
from the Congo—they confine clandestine 
attempts at subversion (beyond mere propa- 
ganda campaigns) to African states speaking 
English or other languages, and leave the 
French-speaking states alone. Certainly it is 
true that, apart from palace revolutions, and 
again .with the exception of the Congo, 
French-speaking Africa in general has shown 
comparative stability, as a comparison of the 
situations in, for example, the Sudan, Nigeria, 
and Southern Africa in general demonstrates. ' 
This is shown, for instance, by the fact that 
refugees usually enter rather than leave 
French-speaking African states. By the end 
of 1966, 56,000 refugees had entered Senegal 
from Portuguese Guinea, while the Central 
African Republic, similarly, had become a 
haven for large numbers of refugees from the 
Congo and the Sudan. 

In organizing French-speaking Africa, 
France has moved slowly and subtly, to avoid 
charges of seeking to reimpose French colo- 
nial tutelage. The French Community, which 
came into existence in 1958, still exists as a 
legal concept, and in fact also maintains an 
office in Paris directly under de Gaulle’s own 
jurisdiction, acting as an influential but 
largely informal “Commonwealth-style” secre- 
tariat. In effect, the old concept foundered, 
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Keith Irvine, a specialist in African affairs, 
has over the past decade contributed articles 
to a wide variety of publications. He was 
formerly editor of Africa Today and Africa 
Weekly. 


“At present, both de Gaulle and the United States are too committed to old’ 
and unfruitful policies to expect that these can be easily changed or that the old 


amicable relationship can be reestablished.” 


As this historian sees the situation, 


_ the old amicable relationship “is not really essential, but it is very necessary that 
both nations begin to adopt policies closer to the facts of world power relation- 


ships today.” 


France and the United States 
in World Politics 


By CARROLL QUIGLEY 
Professor of History, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 


OR THE LAST 28 years, since the German 
defeat of France in 1940, relations be- 
tween France and the United States 

have been bedeviled by misunderstandings, 
clashes of personalities and disputes, until 
today these relations seem to lack even com- 
mon courtesy. A great deal of time could be 
spent going over these stale debates, with 
their unfortunate details about the personal 
idiosyncracies of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Charles de Gaulle, John Foster Dulles and 
Dean Rusk. But this is unnecessary, for the 
differences which have arisen between these 
two countries in international affairs would 
probably have arisen even if both had been 
governed by the most genial persons in the 
world. 

These differences are rooted in funda- 
mental differences of situation and outlook in 
world affairs. Indeed, the positions of France 
and the United States have been so very dif- 
ferent in the past century that they could 
hardly have been expected to look at the 
world and its problems in similar ways. The 
basic difference in their two positions is that 
difference which is most fundamental of all: 
the question of varying needs of national 
security. 

For more than a century after 1815, the 


United States had security, and had it in a 
way that contributed substantially to’an un- 
realistic Americar: view of world politics. 
Following the Battle of New Orleans, Ameri- 
can security did not rest on the United States 
own power nearly so much as it rested on the 
power of the British fleet patroling the At- 
lantic. And the good behavior of that fleet, 
in turn, rested on the United States ability to 
invade an undefended Canada more than 
on cordial British-American relations,. al- 
though these were, for most of the period, 
very good: The sum of this situation was 
that for much of its national existence the 
United States not only had security but had 
it cheaply, an unrealistic situation which 
could hardly fail to obscure the United States 
vision of international realities, including its 
ability to evaluate in any clear and realistic 
way an actual threat to its security. In fact, 
since the end of that century of unpaid-for 


‘United States security, about 1917, some of 
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the most fundamental domestic disputes on 
international affairs have revolved about the 
question as to whether the security of the) 
United States was, in fact, in danger or not. 
Such disputes reached a high level of inten- 
sity in 1917, as they did in 1940-1941, and 
as they do in 1968. 
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In France, the question of national secur- 
- ity has always been much clearer. For more 
than 200 years, from 1648 to 1866, France 
was Secure on her eastern frontier because of 
the territorial disruption of Germany as a 
result of the Thirty Years’ War. As a conse- 
quence of that security on her principal land 
border, France was able to challenge Britain 
in North America, in India, and throughout 
the world. During the latter portion of that 
period, from 1777 to 1815, France was 
aligned with the United States in two of its 
wars with Britain. 

But from 1866 to 1945, France was threat- 
ened from the east by a united Germany, 
larger, richer and more populous than her- 
self. Over a period of 70 years, France was 
attacked three times by that stronger German 
“state, in 1870, again in 1914, and finally in 
1940. 
France could not defend herself alone against 
Germany but needed the help of Britain 
(backed by the United States) and of Russia 
on Germany’s rear.” 

These facts are well known and their impli- 
cations should be obvious. But clearly they 
have not been obvious to everyone, or France 
would not have been defeated three times. 
- In fact, even today, well-informed historians 
often do not see that France was defeated by 
Germany in World War I, as well as in the 
Franco-Prussian War and World War II. 
- This failure of understanding may be excus- 
_ able in view of the fact that the French were 

defeated in World War I not on the field of 
battle but at the conference table, where the 
peace settlements were drawn up after the 
fighting had stopped. During the war of 
1914-1918, the initial German assault was so 
violent that France was almost defeated in 
the opening battle, as in 1870 and in 1940. 
The German armies were so deeply imbedded 
in the body of France, occupying the richest 
one-third of the country for more than four 
years, that they were finally ejected only by 
the combined efforts of more than thirty 
countries. 

It was clear to France from 1918 on that 
she could hardly hope to withstand an open- 
ing German assault or win in any future war 


Those three assaults showed that: 


unless she had sturdy allies from.the opening 
moments and, even then, only if severe handi- 
caps were imposed on Germany during the 
preceding period of peace. Both of France’s 
efforts along these lines were frustrated by 
the English-speaking countries following 
1918. The United States refused to guaran- 
tee protection for France or to join the League 
of Nations. And the British not only refused 
to sign a promised guarantee treaty, or to 
allow France to cripple Germany by any pol- 
icy of partition or of economic disability but, 
on the contrary, used their economic and: 
diplomatic influence to strengthen Germany. 
As a result, by 1936, France was totally de- 
pendent on Britain for security against Ger- 
many and became, in foreign policy, little ` 
more than a tail on a very erratic British kite. 
From this emerged the defeat of 1940. What- 
ever the deficiencies of the French military 
effort, “appeasement,” the political and diplo- 
matic context underlying that effort, had 
clearly been “made in Britain.” 


A GLOBAL FOCUS 


The central fact of international politics is 
that the world is round. Paris, and especially 
President Charles de Gaulle, is usually aware 
of this fact. Washington, on the other hand, 
recognizes it only rarely, partly because the 
United States State Department is organized 
by country desks and area divisions, but 
chiefly because the limited experience of the 
United States as a world power, dependent 
on its own decisions for its own security, gives 
it a tendency to become semi-hysterical over 
isolated local issues, like Vietnam, Suez, Ber- 
jin, Guba, Congo or Matsu-Quemoy. Much . 
of the failure of communication between 


Paris and Washington is rooted in this dis- 


tinction—that Paris is more likely to see prob- 
lems in terms of power blocs on a globe, while 
Washington is more likely to see them as iso- 
lated problems whose chief interactions are- 
to be found in the area of prestige and world 
opinion rather than geographic power rela- 
tions. 

A second and equally significant source of 
misunderstanding and communication fail- 
ure between the United States and France 


j 


7 


arises from the fact that United States foreign 


policies are.still handled in the context of 
President Harry S Truman’s period (1947~ 
1953} and are verbalized in terms of the 
period when Dulles was Secretary of State 
(1953-1959). - Nonetheless, the conditions 


of the world today are quite unlike those of 


Truman’s day, and Dulles’ words—or treat- 
ies——never reflected international realities, 
even in his own day. De Gaulle, on the other 
hand, may have the intellectual, social and 
economic outlook of Louis XIV, but his 
strategy and tactics in military and political 
matters: have always been up to date. 

World War II was fought on a globe di- 
vided into quarters, with opposite pairs of 
quadrants allied. The Rome-Berlin Axis was 
allied with Japan, while between these two 
aggressive quadrants were the Russo-Chinese 
quadrant on the landmass of Asia, and, on 
the opposite side of the globe, the Oceanic 
Bloc of the English-speaking peoples and the 
Fighting French. 

The defeat of the aggressive powers created 
two power-vacuums, in Central Europe and 


. the Far East, each bordered on the west by a 


devastated area, in Western Europe and in 
China. Regardless of ideologies or ambitions, 
the two victorious quadrants inevitably 
tended to flow into the two power-vacuum 
quadrants. Since Japan was largely defeated 
by sea and air power, that is, by the Oceanic 
Bloc, the United States flowed into the power- 
vacuum in the Far East, while the Soviet 
Union entered there only lightly. But, since 
Germany was defeated so largely by land 
forces (especially by Russian land forces) , the 
Soviet Union’s power was deeply extended 
into eastern and central Europe. Inevitably, 
there was conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union in determining the 
boundaries of their respective power areas 
in each of the power-vacuum quadrants. 
Since neither of the two Superpowers (then 


l France and the United -States œ 


or now) was hemispherical in its power range - 


on the globe, it was equally inevitable that 


other powers would rise as buffers between '’ 


them. This latter fact was never recognized 
nor accepted by John Foster Dulles. 
Unfortunately, over the'past quarter cen- 


~ 
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tury, few persons have seen the situation in 
these simple terms, chiefly because an ability 
to grasp facts is usually confused by ideologi- 
cal considerations.: De Gaulle, who has little 
interest in ideologies (at least, in present-day 
ideologies), has cantinually seen the chang- 
ing patterns of world politics more clearly 
than many others. 

- In the period 1946-1953, Truman’s policies 
sought to contain the outward movement of 
the massed Soviet armies by the threat of 
United States strategic atomic weapons until © 
Europe and China could be built up to a 
strength capable of defending their own 
areas. For Europe he wanted prosperity, 
power and unity, seeking these through the 
Marshall Plan, NATO, and the Common 
Market. De Gaulle and France recognized 
the need for Europe to be dependent on the 
United States in the Truman “Period of Con- 
tainment,” and even later, but de Gaulle, at 
least, looking beyond this, saw Europe’s future 
in terms of prosperity, power, and independ- 
ence, rather than in Truman’s terms of pros- 
perity, power, and unity. To this day, the 
chief conflict between’ United States and 
French views of Europe’s role arises from two 
different ambitions—unity or independence 
—and from the fundamental problem, ` 
whether thesé are alternative-or equivalent ` 
aims. These disputes have not been made 
easier by the fact that the two crucial words, . 
“unity” and “independence,” have had dif- 
ferent meanings for different peoples. 


FOUR VIEWPOINTS 


In general, there have been four different 
points of view and aims: the American, the 
European, the Soviet and de Gaulle’s. Of 
these, the first and the last have shared with 
the Soviet a tendency to move toward a 
planetary system of a dominant power with 
its lesser satellites. It is not easy for any of 
the three (the United States, the Soviet 
Union, or de Gaulle) to see the planetary 
character of the ‘system each is seeking, and 
this is especially true of the Americans, since 
in their case the satellite role of the lesser 
powers in the system they seek would be 
a consequence of the almost unbelievable 
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wealth and power of the United States rather 
than of any conscious wish. But each of these 
three is very aware of the planetary and im- 
perialistic nature of the aims of the other two. 
Only the fourth, “European,” plan for 
Europe’s future is neither planetary nor im- 
perialistic, since it seeks the creation of a 
European Superpower by the voluntary in- 
tegration of the states concerned. 

To Americans, “unity” has meant the unity 
of West Europe with North America and “in- 
dependence” has meant freedom from Soviet 
pressure. This has been represented on the 
strategic side by NATO and on the economic 
side by President John F. Kennedy’s “Grand 
Design” and the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. NATO originally expected that an 
Atlantic Gommunity extending from Canada 
to ‘Turkey would be able to mobilize sufficient 
manpower and resources to defend Europe 
against any Soviet threat with conventional 
weapons, using the United States strategic 
nuclear threat to veto any Soviet use of nu- 
clear weapons against Europe. The trade 
expansion program looked forward to a mu- 
tual lowering of tariff barriers between the 
Common Market and North America to de- 
velop an Atlantic free-trade area. 

As Arthur Schlesinger wrote, “The concept 
of a unified democratic Europe as part of a 
freely trading Atlantic community had been 
a basic element of Kennedy’s world: strategy.” 
The -whole concept underlay Kennedy’s 
“Declaration of Interdependence” of Europe 
and the United States expressed at Philadel- 
phia’s Independence Hall on July 4, 1962, as 
“a concrete Atlantic Partnership, a mutually 
beneficial partnership between the new union 
now emerging in Europe and the old Ameri- 
can union founded here 175 years ago.” On 
the economic side, Kennedy told the Con- 
gress, 

The two great Atlantic markets will either grow 
together or they will grow apart. ... That deci- 
sion will either mark the beginning of a new 


chapter in the alliance of free nations—or a 
threat to the growth of Western unity. 


In this project, the entrance of Britain into 
the Common Market was basic, for her in- 
fluence within Europe was necessary to in- 


sure that the E.E.C. would not move in either 
of the two other directions, the European way 
or de Gaulle’s way. 


EUROPE’S VIEWPOINT 


The European way was anti-German rather 

than anti-Soviet. It might have progressed 
to a unified Europe in four steps but, in fact, 
managed to complete only the first two: the 
European Coal and Steel Community (E.G. 
S.C.) in 1951 and the Common Market of 
the Six (E.E.C.) in 1957. The other two 
steps were the European Defense Commun- 
ity, which was vetoed by France in 1954 in 
protest against the Anglo-American desire to 
rearm Germany, and the European Political 
Community, which has been blocked by de 
Gaulle since his return to office in 1958. 
_ The key to Europe’s problem, in the eyes 
of the Six (but not in United States eyes) is 
not the Soviet Union but Germany. They see 
little threat to Europe from Russia as long as 
Russia feels secure in the West, that is to say, 
as long as Germany remains split, West Ger- 
many does not get nuclear weapons, and the 
Soviet satellites of East Europe do not adopt 
anti-Soviet policies. The Six share Russia’s 
aversion to a reunited Germany which would 
be, as it was in 1939, a monster in central 
Europe, able to threaten the West, if she 
allied with Russia, or to threaten Russia, if 
she allied with the West. 

The Six know, if Americans do not, that 
the greatest threat to the continued existence 
of European cultural values since 1870 has 
been the possibility of a solid German- 
Russian alliance, a threat from which Europe 
has been saved three times, by a narrow 
margin (under Bismarck, under the Weimar 
Republic and under Hitler), only because of 
the anti-Slav bigotry of successive German 
governments. And similarly, the Six see that 
the greatest threat to European peace in 
Europe lies in a reunification of Germany. 
To prevent this, the Common Market, and 
the E.C.S.C. before it, sought to tie West 
Germany to the West and, especially, to 
mingle Germany’s economic potential for 
making war with that of France and Benelux, 
so that Germany would find it physically im- . 


possible to wage war on West Europe. The 
American view that the Common Market is 
anti-Soviet, born of American inspiration and 
rooted in the Marshall Plan, is not shared by 
the Europeans, who see its basis in Europe’s 
fear of another German war and find its roots 
in Robert Schuman and the E.C.S.C. 

But the United States is still committed to 
the reunification of Germany, and has for- 
mally stated this position on many occasions, 
especially in 1957, when German unity was 
given priority over any German peace treaty 
or “any comprehensive disarmament agree- 
ment’ with Russia, and the Bonn government 
was accepted as “the only government quali- 
fied to speak for the German people as a 
whole.” 

Not only do the Six object to America’s 
desire for a unified Germany, but the Benelux 
peoples—and many Frenchmen—are reluc- 
tant to go forward from the Common Market 
to a Political Community of the Six unless 
Britain is a member, because they are afraid 
to give up their political autonomy to an or- 
ganization which could be dominated by Ger- 
many, or by Germany and France together, 
without Britain to support the freedom of 
the weaker members. On the other hand, 
many persons agree with de Gaulle that if 
Britain came into the E.E.C. while still re- 
taining her special ties with the United States, 
and especially if she brought with her, as 
she has insisted on doing, the European Free 
Trade Association (E.F.T.A.) of seven coun- 
tries, formed by Britain in 1957 in opposition 
to the E.E.C., she might be able to take over 
the E.E.C. sufficiently to bring it into the 
American-Atlantic Free Trade Area. 


DE GAULLE’S VIEW 

According to de Gaulle, such an Atlantic 
Free Trade Area would make West Europe 
an economic satellite of the United States, 
just as the American nuclear control in 
NATO makes West Europe a military satel- 
lite. Both these ideas have more truth in 
them than most Americans recognize. Long 
before J. K. Galbraith published The New 


1 John Kenneth Galbraith, The New Industrial 
State (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967.) 
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Industrial State in 1967, de Gaulle saw 
that the United States economy was being 
dominated by a few hundred gigantic, oligo- 
polistic if not monopolistic firms motivated 
by a drive for power rather than for profits 
and able to satisfy that drive by enormous 
surplus corporate profits which could be used 
to establish control over their economic en- 


- vironment by buying up competing or ancil- 


lary firms, including those in other countries. 
Even without an Atlantic Free Trade Area, 
these corporations are expanding steadily into 
Canada, Britain and other countries, buying 
up corporations and economic resources or 
simply pushing in as branches and subsidi- 
aries of American firms. Already, in many 
countries, vital decisions are being made by 
American executives and not by the citizens 
of the countries concerned. 

Today, this situation can still be controlled 
by these countries, but once they were mem- 
bers of an Atlantic Free Trade Area with the 
United States, their powers of defense and 
economic autonomy would be greatly re- 
duced. In fact, according to de Gaulle, to- 
day Britain is already reduced economically 
to the level of a semi-satellite of the United 
States because of her own economic weakness 
and the precarious status of the pound ster- 
ling in the international market. There can 
be little doubt that the weakness of the pound, 
and the obsolescence of the British economic 
system in :general, with Britain’s consequent 
need for American support, has been used to 
obtain British support for United States for- 
eign policy in places like Vietnam. 

Concerned as he is about American eco- 
nomic imperialism, both public and private, 
de Gaulle is even more concerned about the 
American nuclear veto in the defense of. 
Europe through NATO. So long as the 
Soviet Union had no strategic nuclear wea- 
pons, it was credible to expect that the United 
States would use its nuclear weapons against 
any Soviet attack on West Europe. But the 
Russians developed the atomic bomb in 1949, 
had a thermonuclear bomb in 1956, at least 
as soon as the United States, and had long- 
range rockets in 1957, before the United 
States. By 1967, each had enough inter- 
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continental nuclear vehicles to destroy the 
other even after suffering an unexpected first 
strike. It did not seem credible to de Gaulle 
that the United States would respond to’a 
Soviet intrusion into Europe (especially 
Soviet aggression of small bites at intervals) 
by a strategic nuclear attack on the Soviet 
Union at the cost of the almost total devasta- 
tion of the United States itself. 

Even without this extreme, de Gaulle saw 
that Europe’s dependence .on the United 
States for its nuclear defense and counter- 
response left it in a condition of permanent 
‘subordination to the United States, with 
American consultation, even on matters vital 
to its allies, often late or negligible. As an 
example: of i he could cite the Skybolt 
fiasco. 


SKYBOLIT — l 

Skybolt was a projected air-to-earth missile 
to be developed in the United States at 
American expense, but to be sold to the 
British as needed. It was to be launched 


_ from British bombers, armed with a. British 


nuclear warhead. The 1960 Skybolt agree- 


ment was accompanied by a-separate British 


` offer to provide a base for American Polaris 
submarines. at Holy Loch, Scotland. In De- 
cember, 1962, the Kennedy Administration 
` suddenly cancelled the Skybolt arrangement 
_ to save $2.5 billion in development costs, and 
_did so without adequate consultation with the 
British and with little thought to the political 
consequences. When the damage to the do- 


mestic position of Prime Minister Harold- 


Macmillan’s government became evident, 
Kennedy rather hurriedly offered Polaris mis- 
siles to the British instead (at Nassau in. Janu- 
ary, 1963). This hardly mitigated the shock 
of the cancellation, especially to British de- 


fense forces, especially since the Skybolt-had © 
been intended to retain a mission for the’ 


Royal Air Force, while Polaris would require 
very large new British expenditures to devel- 
op the necessary warheads and submarines in 
the navy instead. An American offer to pro- 
vide the technical data for these warheads 
and submarines did not help the British bud- 
get, but it did mean discrimination for the 


_ 
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British over. other NATO members. So 
France was also offered the Polaris missiles; 
but not the technical data. The French ‘re-. 
jected the offer, on the grounds that the mis- 
siles would probably be obsolescent by the’: 
time they could work out the other technical 


data. 


The Skybolt fiasco seemed to de Gaulle to 
prove conclusively that no country could 
safely entrust its military security to another 
country and that it was not possible to trust 
Britain so long as she retained her special re- 
lationship with the United States. Just before 
the Nassau meeting at Rambouillet in De- 
cember, 1962, de Gaulle had suggested to 


. Macmillan the establishment of a joint Anglo- 


French nuclear defense force. Instead, 
according to de Gaulle, in 48 hours, Mac- 
millan abandoned ‘British nuclear ifdepend- 
ence to the United States after haggling over 
entrance into the E.E.C. for 16 months. He 
said, . 

Britain transferred to the United States all the 
meager nuclear forces she possessed. She could - 
have handed them over to Europe. Well, that’s 
the choice she made. 
Accordingly, on January 14, 1963, the Gen- 
eral vetoed the British application for mem- 
bership in E.E.C. until Britain could clearly 
establish her freedom from the United States, 


the E.F.T.A., and the British Commonwealth 


system of economic preference, and had -re- 
vised and revived her own economy to fit into 
the Gommon Market. 

To most Americans, confused by their 
vision of an omnipotent United States be- 
sieged by numerous insidious threats, de 
Gaulle’s picture of the- world is almost in- 
comprehensible. But except in one respect, 
it is close to the realities of contemporary in- 
ternational politics. The one exception is de 
Gaulle’s conviction that Europe can play a 
major role in the world as a group of nation- 
states, at a time when technological advances 
in transportation, communications, mass 
media and weapon-systems make it possible 
and necessary for the significant units of 
power to be organized as continental blocs. 
But de Gaulle is quite correct in his view that 
the security of any unit must rest on itself - 


and cannot be left to allies. As-he said in 


1963, 

Each nation must be responsible for its own de- 
fense and can count only on itself, in the final 
analysis, for the eventual arbitrament of arms. 

His statement is correct if the second word is 
changed to “bloc,” meaning a unit for the 
control of arms but not necessarily for the 
control of all common interests. Originally, 
de Gaulle had hoped to find economic inde- 
pendence in the French Empire transformed 
into a “French Community.” This hope be- 
came impossible as the empire, and the 
Fourth Republic, were destroyed in the Indo- 
Chinese War of 1947-1954, followed by the 
Algerian War of 1954-1962, and the inde- 
pendence of the African states in 1960-1961. 
Many of de Gaulle’s economic hopes had 
rested on the African contribution, including 
the natural gas and petroleum of the Sahara, 
accessible through Algeria. 

> The Algerian crisis, which destroyed French 
hopes for an economic base outside Europe, 
also destroyed the Fourth Republic and 
brought de Gaulle back to office on his own 
terms in 1958, after 12 years in retirement. 
The need to shift the economic base for 
French independence to the Common Market 
did not deter de Gaulle’s ambition for an in- 
dependent military and political role for 
France. 

The French rejected Dulles’ “massive re- 
taliation” strategy, which was United States 
policy in the 1953-1960 period. And they 
did not consider that the policy of “graduated 
deterrence” which replaced it was fitted to 
the special conditions of Europe, where in- 
adequate manpower and resources in limited 
space made it impossible to stop an attack by 
Russia’s five-to-one superiority without im- 
mediate use of strategic nuclear weapons. 

Instead, while the United States and the 
Soviet Union were still obsessed with the idea 
of “nuclear superiority” and were still in- 
volved in the missile race of 1956-1963, de 
. Gaulle saw that there was no need to have 
more nuclear striking ability than an oppo- 
nent; all that was needed was the ability to 
inflict unacceptable nuclear damage. In the 
French view, this did not- require that the 
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French equal the American figure of about 
1650 nuclear vehicles, nor even the Soviet 
figure of about 500 such vehicles. It required 
only that France should be able to drop three 
or four thermonuclear bombs on two or three 
of the largest enemy cities. ‘This could be 
done, the French decided, if they had four 
submarines, each with 16 Polaris-type missiles. 
These could be operational, according to the 
French strategic plan of 1964, in 1970-1974, 
with the 1966-1974 interval filled by 62 Mir- 
age jets, armed with plutonium bombs, and 
supplemented or replaced by 35 thermonu- 
clear, medium-range missiles after 1970. 


THE DULLES POLICY 


The alienation ot France from the United 
States today rests as much on the inadequacies 
of Dulles’ policies as it does on the difficult 
personality of Charles de Gaulle. The Dulles 
policy was rigid, legalistic and potentially 
suicidal. The United States and the world 
survived it only because the Soviet Union 
was passing through the succession struggle 
that followed Stalin’s death at the same time 
(1953-1957). Dulles rejected any possibility 
that nations could be neutral and shifted de- 
terrence from Truman’s reliance on economic 
and conventional weapons to almost exclu- 
sive reliance on total nuclear attack on the 
Soviet Union. “Neutrality is immoral,” he 
said. Accordingly, with NATO, CENTO, 
and SEATO, he drew a line along the border 
of Soviet power, concerned himself not at all 
with the strength, prosperity or democracy of 
the border states on his side of this line (since, 
to him, it was simply a legal trip-wire which 
could trigger massive retaliation against the 
U.S.S.R.), and rejected the idea that there 
could be any compromise with the Russians, 
while he encouraged revolt in the Soviet 
satellites. 

Most frightening to most of the world, 
Dulles never hesitated to pressure the Soviet 
bloc with threats of nuclear war. On Janu- 
ary 16, 1956, Life magazine published an 
interview with Dulles in which he told, with 
relish, of three occasions on which he had 
forced the Communists to back down by 
threatening to use our nuclear arsenal; “going 


a- 
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to the brink,” he called it. The three in- 
stances involved Red China: in July, 1953, to 
end the Korean War; in 1954, to force the 
partition of Indo-China; and in 1954-1955, 
to prevent a Chinese invasion of the Chinese 
continental islands of Matsu and Quemoy. 


' According to Dulles, this was a legitimate way 


- 


to deal with an enemy; “the ability to get to 
the verge without getting into war is the 
necessary art. If you cannot master it, you 
inevitably get into war.” 

If there is any merit in brandishing weap- 
ons, especially nuclear weapons, in this bully- 
ing fashion, the threat should at least be 
accompanied by readiness to negotiate, but 
Dulles regarded negotiation as weakness. 

According to Eisenhower, he insisted 

that we avoid giving the people of the world the 
impression that we were frightened of the Soviets 
or that the Soviets were in the “driver’s seat.” 
Foster asked wryly why we spent $40 billion a 
year or more to create deterrent and defensive 
power if, whenever the Soviets threatened us, our 
only answer would be to buy peace by comprom- 
ise. “If appeasement and partial surrender are 
to be our attitude,” Foster said, “we had better 
save our money.” 


To anyone like de Gaulle, who understands 
the real nature of international politics, talk 
like this is dangerous and irresponsible. 
Dulles referred to situations like Quemoy- 
Matsu, which were of no real strategic im- 
portance but could involve France in a war 
‘in Europe in a situation where France had 
not even been consulted. For in 1954, the 
Chinese-Soviet alliance was still intact, and 
an American attack on Red China would 
have required a Russian response, which 
might well have taken the form of a Soviet 


occupation of Europe, involving NATO and 


France in a totally needless war. 

To avoid such a possibility, de Gaulle asked 
Dulles in July, 1958, to establish a global 
strategy on nuclear weapons policy. The re- 
quest was evaded. But within two weeks, 
the United States risked war again by send- 
ing thousands of marines onto the beaches of 
Lebanon, to prevent a supposed Communist 
takeover of that country, and at the same 
time it dismissed the French warship de 
Grasse from Beirut, although France’s right 
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to be there was just as good as that of the 
United States marines. Accordingly, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1958, de Gaulle sent messages to 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, and Paul-Henri 
Spaak (Secretary-General of NATO) asking 
for “a tripartite organization to make joint 
decisions on global problems.” This director- 
ate of the United States, Britain and France 
—the three members of NATO with “global 
interests’—would “draw up and put into ef- 
fect strategic plans, with special reference to 
“the use of nuclear weapons anywhere in the 
world.” President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
reply of October 20 really evaded the issue of 
a three-power global directorate by reiterating 
the United States commitment to regional, 
multilateral pacts in which all signers would 
have equal voice (like Iceland and the United 
States in NATO). 

Eisenhower did instruct Dulles to set up a 
tripartite committee to discuss de Gaulle’s 
request, but the Secretary of State named ‘as 
the American member the State Department 
official who was personally most unacceptable 
to de Gaulle. Thus the project fell through, 
although inconclusive talks went on for years. 

Over those years, especially in 1959, de 
Gaulle. withdrew the French fleet from 
NATO, excluded American nuclear weapons 
from French soil, and detached France from 
the NATO air defense net. Although he 
fully supported the United States during the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962, ‘de Gaulle re- 
fused to accept the nuclear test-ban treaty of 
1963, along with Red China, and soon after- 
wards was busy attacking the role of the 
dollar in international exchanges, and United 
States policy in the Far East. Early in 1964, 
he recognized Red China and demanded the 
neutralization of Southeast Asia. Of the 
former, de Gaulle said, 

No war, no peace is conceivable in Asia without 
China having its say. In its absence it is incon- 
ceivable that an agreement can be reached on the 
neutralization of the states of southeast Asia, 


countries for which France feels a special and 
cordial solicitude. 


Shortly afterwards, in April, 1964, de 
Gaulle spoke of the peoples of those countries. 


- While we are helping them, the Americans are 


. States. 


using all their brilliant new technological inven- 
tions to exterminate in the most horrible ways 
thousands of these poor long-suffering Viet- 
namese who merely want to be left alone. 


In this way the relations of the United 
States with its oldest ally have deteriorated. 
At. the end of 1967, when the British, years 
too late, finally decided to devalue the pound, 
the French immediately began to attack the 
dollar, a futile but revealing effort. The 
French assault on the dollar, like de Gaulle’s 
support of the Arabs in the Israeli-Arab war 
of June, 1967, indicates the growing irration- 
ality of de Gaulle’s opposition to the United 
Such opposition, however well 
grounded it might be in the realities of world 
politics, cannot be based on a European 
“union of nations,” but must be based on the 
firmer foundation of a real European political 
union, which alone would be capable of 
balancing the United States to the west and 
the Soviet Union to the east. 


These relationships are clear enough to 
anyone who looks at facts rather than at 
theories and outworn clichés. Most of them 
are clear to de Gaulle. The United States is 
the dominant power in the Western Hemis- 
phere. No one can dispute its will there and 
only one power in the world can injure it 
there—the Soviet Union (and it can do so 


only at the price of its own destruction). On — 


the other hand, the Soviet Union must have 
security on the land mass of Eurasia but must, 
at the same time, be restricted to its present 
area of dominance. This can be achieved 
only if there is a strong China on its east and 
a strong, united Europe on its west, with 
Russia secured against the latter by her east 
European satellites so that she can put pres- 
sure on the inner frontier of China. China is 
so weak that the present American fear of her 
is irrational but, as she becomes stronger, she 
can be restrained only by pressure on her 
open, grasslands frontier. Only the Soviet 
Union can exert that pressure. When China 
obtains delivery vehicles for her nuclear 


bombs, these will threaten Japan and the 
Soviet Union long before they are any threat | 


to the United States (at which time the 
American defense should be based on biologi- 
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cal warfare against Chinese crops, rather than 
on thermonuclear warfare against Chinese 
peoples). This common threat will probably 
lead to a Japanese-Soviet alignment. 


THE EMERGING PATTERN 

France’s true position in Europe and the 
United States true position in the world prob- 
ably cannot be faced until both de Gaulle 
and the neo-Dullesism of Rusk and Johnson 
have passed from the scene. The new world 
of post-1980 will not resemble our still-linger- 
ing nineteenth century patterns, and will 


‘much more resemble the age of Louis XIV 


(which gives de Gaulle some of his present 
advantage). But this will be a world in 
which there will be no sharp distinction be- 
tween war and peace. Conflict will be 
endemic but not total, so that Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations may be friendly in some areas 
or topics, while their submarine-killers are 
struggling below the oceans, in the Mediter- 
ranean or the Norway Sea. Alliances will be 
largely meaningless because of the speed of 
nuclear attack, and will be replaced by in- 
formal alignments. The Dulles system will 
disappear most completely in South Asia, 
where Pakistan (a member of both CENTO 
and SEATO in the Dulles system) will 
strengthen her alignment with China against 
India over Kashmir and Ladakh, thus giving ` 
rise to a, Soviet-Indian alignment, with a 
Japanese connection. The United States 
frontier in the Far East will probably be with- 
drawn from the continent of Asia to Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand. In the Near 
East, if the United States is wise, it will base 
its position on the three great fighting peoples 
of that area, in Turkey, Israel and: Ethiopia, - 
with the Soviet intrusion there based on sub- 
marine activities and subversion among the 
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Examining de Gaulle’s policy with regard to the Communist nations, this 
observer concludes that the General “has no program for a general European 
evolution; his utopia of a Europe to the Urals is mere rhetoric and his only real 


policy is his détente by bilateralism.” 


Yet, as he sees the situation, “General de 


Gaulle is the one Western statesman with the vision and the stature to call atten- 
tion to the irrelevance of the cold war and to articulate policies in the perspective 


of post-cold-war dimensions.” 


Peaceful Coexistence: Gaullist Style 


By STEPHEN CLARKSON 


F A SPECTER is haunting Europe today it 
is the specter of Gaullism. This is a 
much more ambivalent ghost than the 
one Karl Marx identified—-one which 


‘promises much but often leaves behind little ' 
"proof of its substance. 


The President of the 
Fifth French Republic has managed to arouse 
so much emotion, in Whitehall and Montreal, 
in synagogues and in mosques, that it is in- 
creasingly difficult to form a satisfactorily dis- 
passionate assessment of the basic policies that 
have made his personal diplomacy not just a 
European but a world force to be reckoned 
with, 

One Gaullist policy that certainly cannot 
be dismissed as a case of senile megalomania 
is France’s generous and exemplary aid to her 
former African colonies, a ‘program that is 
analyzed elsewhere in this issue. An initiative 


. of more recent vintage, but potentially of 


more immediate impact on the world pattern 
of forces, is the second phase of Charles de 
Gaulle’s campaign single-handedly to trans- 
form the cold war from a sterile battle of the 
“two colossi? to a new era of world-wide 
détente. An analysis of this Gallic version of 


1 Press conference, Septemb 5, 1960, in André 
Passeron, De Gaulle parle, (Paris: Plon, 1962), p. 
429 (my translation). 

2 Press conference, October 28, 1966, Speeches & 
Press Conferences, No. 253A, Ambassade de France, 


p. 6 
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peaceful coexistence should start with a look. 
at the theory as enunciated by the General 
himself so that its results can then be weighed 
in terms of his original claims. 

One of the distinguishing features of de 
Gaulle’s foreign policy is the highly coherent 
—and succinct—manner in which he declares 
it to the world in semiannual press confer- 
ences and public speeches. As every school- 
boy knows, the basic reality of General de 
Gaulle’s world is the irreducible nation-state: 


It is the States—very different one from another, 
each having its own soul, its own History, its own 
language and its own misfortunes, glories and 
ambitions—it is these States which are the only 
entities with the right to order and the gee 
to act. 


In de Gaulles view, the aberrant-impact of 
the cold war divided the world between the 
“hegemonies” of the two superpowers which, 
by their imperial power urges, stifle the na- 
tional existence of all other states, France in 
particular. 


The world situation in which two super-States 
would alone hold under their obedience a camp 
of committed peoples—this situation, over the 
long run, could only paralyze and sterilize the 
rest of the world.? 


The General’s familiar campaign against the 
“Anglo-Saxons” is thus the first part of a pro- 
gram of 
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becoming ourselves once again in the fields of 
politics, economics, currency and defense, in 
other words by rejecting all organizations which, 
under the guise of “supra-national” or “integra- 
tion” or “Atlanticism,” in fact kept us under this 
_ well-known hegemony. 


Dismantling the restricting relationships of 
his own bloc was something de Gaulle could 
do on his own. Still faced in 1963 by “a bloc 
which is still under a tyranny and ruled by 
men who haven’t renounced their ambition 
to dominate’”* he could only wait patiently 
until “the spirit of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity will win out over tyranny, ambition and 
domination.”§ But de Gaulle was confident 
of the power of nationalism. As soon as the 
“Eastern peoples begin to escape from their 
totalitarian ideology . . . we must re-establish 
fruitful relations with them, in their interest, 
in ours and in the interest of universal 
peace.”® ‘The liberation of the nation-state 
would then bring into motion de Gaulle’s 


troika formula to end the cold war—détente, | 


entente and cooperation. A West European 
“ensemble” capable of progressing and de- 
fending itself would reestablish the continent’s 
overall cooperation so that Europe would be- 
come what it always was, “the principal ele- 
ment of civilization”? Nation states acting in 
free concert would thus bring about peace on 
earth, as ideology and ambition vanished in 
the bright light of Cartesian reason. If this 
were the strategy, the tactics to be used were 
equally simple: single-handed French efforts, 
first of all to break the Soviet and American 
nuclear monopoly. 


As America and the Soviet Union failed to 
destroy their absolute weapons, the spell-had to 


3 Year-end message, December 31, 1964, in 
André Passeron, De Gaulle parle, 1962-1966 
(Paris: Fayard, 1966), p. 172 (my translation). 

4 Speech at Troyes, April 28, 1963, in ibid., p. 
155 (my translation). 

5 Speech at Bar-sur-Aube, in tbid., p. 155 (my 
translation ). 

6 Speech at Mayenne, May 21, 1965, in :bid., 
pp. 182-3 (my translation). 

t Speech at Versailles, June, 1965, in zbid., p. 
184 (my translation). 

8 Press conference, October 28, 1966, in ibid., 
p. 6 (my translation). : 

? Statement, January 31, 1964, in ibid., p. 167 
(my translation). 

10 Press conference, October 28, 1966, in zbid., 
p. 5 (my translation). 


be broken. We are doing so, insofar as we are 
concerned, and with our resources alone.® 


International do-it-yourself, for de Gaulle, 
meant acting entirely by bilateral diplomacy. 
Having reestablished his independent power 
status, de Gaulle embarked in 1964 on a cam- 
paign to build the basis for a post-cold war 
alignment of forces through direct state-to- 
state diplomatic activity. His past four years 
of work towards détente in the cold war is the 
story of the successes and failures of bilateral- 
ism. 


BILATERAL DIPLOMACY 


The opening salvo of the new policy was 
the establishment of diplomatic relations on 
January 27, 1964, with the People’s Republic 
of China——“‘a state older than History, always 
determined to be independent.”® Since 
China had “inevitable differences of national 
policies” with the Soviet Union, she was to be 
encouraged to continue along the national 
way. But the pillar of the détente policy was 
“to draw closer to the Soviet Union in all 
areas, in a major, though unadmitted, reas-" 
sessment of the danger of the “totalitarian” 
colossus.2° Developing from the early months 
of 1965 through a series of consultations at 
official levels, the rapprochement was con- 
summated by the official pomp and popular 
acclaim lavished on de Gaulle’s eleven-day 
visit to the Soviet Union in June, 1966. As 
for the People’s Democracies, the President 
reported in his press conference of October 
28, 1966, 


everyone is aware that we are in the process of 
renewing, deeply and positively, our relations 
with Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria and Hungary. Today, between all 
these peoples and ours, the Cold War appears 
silly when growing and friendly cooperation is 
being organized. - 
In Gaullist theory, the cold war is “silly” 
and hence can be overcome by the warmth of 
Franco-Communist relations. Gan this policy 
in practice provide what de Gaulle promises? 


THE POSITIVE SIDE OF THE LEDGER 


If we assess these bilateral relationships, we 
will find that this series of rapprochements 
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indeed corresponds to clearcut national in- 
terests of both the Communist countries and 
France. 

For the Soviet Union, the advantages of a 
warm relationship with France are numerous. 
In terms of Marxist-Leninist ideology, it is 
elementary tactics to aggravate divisions in 
the imperialist camp by supporting the 
weaker side.. Even in terms of the national 
interests of the Soviet superpower competing 
with the United States, it is basic for the 
Soviets to support France in her attempt to 
weaken NATO, contain American influence 
and restrict the progress of West European 
economic integration. ‘That de Gaulle pur- 
sues “progressive” policies toward China, 
Vietnam, the Middle East and, to a large 
extent, the Third World is cause for still more 
Soviet satisfaction. Most important of all is 
the French position on Germany. Even if de 
Gaulle obstinately refuses to recognize the 
German Democratic Republic or to condemn 
West German revanchism, the Soviets recog- 
nize and appreciate de Gaulle’s firm stand 
over Germany: rejection of the Federal Re- 
public’s territorial- claims in East Europe by 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse line; refusal 
to countenance German accession to nuclear 
weapons through NATO. Though he rejects 
the Soviet solution for Central Europe, his 
own is too vague to cause the Soviets alarm. 
In addition to these policy agreements, France 
also provides the Soviet leadership with a 
sympathetic sounding-board in Europe, the 
more valuable because his is “a Western na- 
tion par excellence” as de Gaulle himself re- 
minded his hosts in 1966. ‘That this special 
relationship is not a mere facade can be seen 
from Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin’s three 
visits to Paris within the space of a year, in 
particular his stopping in Paris for consulta- 
tions with de Gaulle last June when the Soviet 
Premier was en route to the Security Council 
meeting on the Middle Eastern crisis. 

11 Commentator, “France and the Soviet Union: 
Dialogue Continues,” International Affairs (Mos- 
cow), No. 8, August, 1966, p. 50. See also Y. 
Nikolayev, “Soviet-French Relations an Important 
Factor of World Politics,” International Affairs, 
No. 12, December, 1966, pp. 10-15, “Franco-Soviet 


Trade Prospects are Good,’ New Times, No. 32, 
August 9, 1967, p. 9. 
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Less tangible but no less important are the 
symbolic benefits that de Gaulle’s benign 
friendship confers on the Soviet Union. By 
his presence in Moscow as the first Western 
chief of state to visit the Soviet Union, de 
Gaulle gave a legitimacy to the Soviet system 
that was as appreciated as it had been long 
withheld. Declarations of eternal friendship 
are hardly the stuff from which durable for- 
eign policies are made, but the feeling of 
“France-is-with-you” that de Gaulle pro- 
jected contributed to that imponderable pro- 
cess of building greater trust between the 
Communist and the capitalist worlds. 

In terms of hard rubles and francs, the 
commercial relationship that has been re- 
stimulated since the rapprochement is also 
important to the Soviet leaders. Even though 
the absolute volume of goods exchanged is 
small, the Soviets have obtained seven-year 
credits—the best terms any Western country 
has given a Communist regime—to finance 
such projects as Renault’s contract to supply 
the Moskvitch works with car production 
machinery. Technological cooperation is 
valued more than the quantity of exchange as 
is attested by frequent references to the 
Soviet-French collaboration on the SECAM 
III color television system. The establish- 
ment of a joint Franco-Soviet Chamber of 
Commerce in both countries is an earnest of 
the determination to make a break-through 
in the development of Franco-Soviet trade. 

If there is any doubt that the Moscow lead- 
ership considers the new Franco-Soviet rela- 
tionship to be of major significance, one has 
only to read Soviet press commentaries on 
Franco-Soviet relations since ‘de Gaulle’s visit 
“opened up a new page” in the historic rela- 
tionship." The fact that these articles 
frankly point to the differences separating the 
two countries in their views of European and 
even nuclear questions is itself a testimony to 
the relaxed maturity of their relationship. 


FRANCE AND PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACIES 


For the People’s Democracies of East 
Europe, the significance of the relationship 
with France lies more in status than in statis- 
tics. De Gaulle’s message offers support for 
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the national integrity of the countries of East 
Europe. 


I saw [he told the Polish people over radio and 
television last September] that Poland is soundly 
established in her ethnic unity, inside her fron- 
tiers, with her thousand-year-old faith, her ever- 
lasting hope, her own national soul. 


For peoples and leaderships suffering from 
gnawing inferiority complexes vis-à-vis the 
West, the mere normalization of relations 
with a Western, advanced state can do much 
for general morale. But as Rumanian party 
leader Ion Gheorghe Maurer’s visit to Paris 
in 1964 showed, independence-minded states 
like Rumania want more than the feeling of 
equality; they want trade, credits to buy ad- 
vanced equipment and cultural and scientific 
contacts that do not threaten the internal 
security of the still authoritarian regimes. 

French independence of the United States 
combined with the slower pace of West Euro- 
pean integration offers the East European 
countries the possibility of developing rela- 
tionships with dynamic Western Europe and 
even broadening their security without total 
dependence on the Soviet link. 

On the French side, the advantages of the 
opening to the East are somewhat different. 
The Franco-Soviet relationship gives de 
Gaulle something that had been denied him 
by the Anglo-Saxons: recognition as a great 
power on an equal basis with the United 
Kingdom and even the United States. Hence 
the importance of the consultations on a regu- 
lar basis established between Moscow and 
Paris on the highest level after de Gaulle’s 
trip to the Soviet Union. Hence, too, the 
great fanfare that announced the “hot line,” 
a Kremlin-Elysée teleprinter link installed at 
the same time. 

While de Gaulle’s tour through Latin 
America drew crowds and eventually arms 
sales, no one really believed that France could 
become the leader of the Third World single- 
handed. But the establishment of a “special 
relationship” with the U.S.S.R. could balance 
the Anglo-American tie. Consequent techni- 
cal and scientific cooperation, dramatized in 
the planned launching by the Soviet Union 
of French satellites, could also counteract 


the technological prestige: of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Nor should one discount de Gaulle’s 
conviction that the United: States is seriously 
threatening world stability with its interven- 
tionist policy in Asia and Latin America, a 
view which makes Franco-Soviet agreement 
on this point a significant factor in the Third 
World, where these views are also strongly 
held. In addition, the recognition of China 
and the endorsement of neutralizaiton as the 
only solution for Indochina rationalized the 
powerlessness from which de Gaulle suffers on 
the Asian continent and bolstered his claim to 
speak as a “third force” in the world. 

And in East Europe, a diplomatic virgin 
land, there is a field of activity for the apostle 
of national independence that can only grow 
more important. Relations with the Com- 
munist countries, in short, provide de Gaulle 
with the most convincing confirmation of his 
assessment of the world situation and allow 
him to encourage in the East what he prac- 
tices with determination in the West-~a poly- 
centrism aiming to release the historical po- 
tentialities of the nation-states. 

While bilateral relations between France 
and the Communist states serve each party’s 
immediate interests, further reflection warns 
that there are built-in obstacles that set limits 
to the future development’ of these links. 


THE LIMITS TO THE RELATIONSHIP 


When..de Gaulle claimed, as he did in a 
speech in the Kremlin on June 20, -1966, that 
“no basic grievance” has ever divided France 
and Russia, the dictates of courtesy obviously 
were getting the better of his historical per- 
ceptions. For whatever historical period one 
takes—the seven decades since the entente 
cordiale between the Third Republic and-St. 
Petersburg, or the ten years since de, Gaulle’s 
installation as President of the Fifth Republic 
—the graph tracing French relations with 
Russia and the Soviet Union has oscillated 
more violently than the proverbial business 
cycle. To present the current good relations 
existing between Moscow and Paris as the 
pro-Russian phase of an historical fluctuation 
is a reminder that Franco-Soviet cooperation 
results less from deeply-shared common in- 
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terests than from a coincidence of negative 


interests that can generally be described as a 
mutual fear of Germany. 

And, on closer examination, it seems clear 
that the current Franco-Soviet liaison is for 


both sides a case of love on the rebound. For , 


- the Soviet Union, the renewed interest in 


France as a Western interlocutor dates from - 


early 1965, when the increasing United States 
involvement in Vietnam put a brake on 
détente with the United States. For de 
Gaulle, by his own testimony, it was Bonn’s 
persistant cultivation of good relations with 
Washington rather than Paris that precipi- 
tated the search for greener fields. It is 
equally clear that neither Moscow nor Paris 
wants to push the new relationship so far as 
to prejudice the restoration of the dialogue 
with Washington or Bonn. 

Within each country, the political internal 
balance of forces also sets limits to a rap- 
prochement with a member of the other camp. 
While -de Gaulle for instance has shown a 
talent unique in French politics to use foreign 
policy to forge national unity, pro-GCommu- 
nist policies are much less rewarding in this 
regard than anti-American policies. Instead 
of winning votes from the Gommunists, de 
Gaulle’s “progressive” policies toward the 
Soviet bloc have had the opposite effect of 
making the French Communist party politi- 
cally respectable, and swinging non-Gommu- 
nist votes to it, especially at run-off ballots. 
At a time when de Gaulle enjoys only the 
barest of parliamentary majorities, and when 
he is attempting to weaken the left by brand- 
ing it as Communist, he must beware of de- 
veloping the Soviet relationship too far. 

Once one goes beyond joint invocations of 
the Goddess of Peace and denunciations of 
American imperialism, ‘economic realities 
have to be faced: France is low on the list of 
the U.S.S.R.’s Western trading partners (in 
~ 1965, seventh after Finland, Britain, Japan, 
West Germany, Ganada and Italy, when trade 
with Eastern Europe was only 4 to 5 per cent 
of West Europe’s overall foreign trade). 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Murville 
reported to the National Assembly that trad- 
ing links with the East European countries 


would have to be developed from scratch. 
The optimism of joint communiqués and the 
proliferation of joint organizations do not . 
erase the record of previous trade agreements 
painfully worked out yet never achieved. As 
for scientific and technical cooperation, the 
isolationism of the French academic and 
scientific community set against the secrecy of 
the Soviet bureaucracy and compounded by 
the language problem will require determined 
efforts if collaboration is to bear fruit. It is 
possible that there are some non-defense fields 
where collaboration can yield returns to both 
sides, but there has been no indication so far, 
color television notwithstanding, that it would 
provide either France or the Soviet Union 
with a solution to their respective technology _ 


gaps. 
BROADER EUROPEAN POLICY 


If there are limits to the development of de 
Gaulle’s bilateral links with Communist coun- 
tries, it is fair to ask what contribution these 
policies can make to his promised general 
European “détente, entente and cooperation.” 
To bring Europe out of the cold war, solu- 
tions must be provided for the German ques- 
tion, West European integratoin, East Euro- 
pean development and general East-West ten- 
sion. Alas, de Gaulle’s claim to be ushering 
in the post-cold war era fails both in the 
conception of his policy and in its imple- 
mentation. 

Though the problem of divided Germany 
is also that of divided Europe, de Gaulle’s call 
for a general settlement of the German ques- ` 
tion assumes a preliminary defusing of politi- 
cal and ideological tensions in Europe. Yet 
when confronted with the Soviets’ proposal 
for a general European security settlement, 
de Gaulle returns to his old NATO stand, re- ` 
fusing to recognize East Germany or to make 
concessions on Berlin. His failure to reach 
agreement on Germany during his visit to the 
Soviet Union indicates that his policy is no - 
less sterile than his allies’ acceptance of a 
continuing status quo that neither integrates 
West Germany fully into a nuclear-equipped 
Western alliance nor gives security to East 
Europe against West German territorial 
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claims. It is difficult to see whether Gaullist 
policy—or lack of policy—can do anything 
but stimulate the opposite of his aim: a frus- 
trated, more nationalist West Germany in- 
sistent on acquiring nuclear weapons. This 
in turn will-harden the cold war by driving 
the People’s Democracies back behind the 
. Soviet Union’s defensive apron strings. 

The French Presidents Delphic utterances 
in favor of a policy that is “European” but 
against one that is “not European,’ and his 
contradictory stands now in favor of creating 
Western Europe before attempting reconcilia- 
tion with the East, now in favor of the oppo- 
site—restricting Western integration so as not 
to exclude East Europe from an overall settle- 
ment—make it clear that de Gaulle has no 
continuing and constructive European policy 
that is anything more than a tactical response 
to his allies’ moves. His actions are leading 
to a stagnation of the Common Market, an 
indefinite postponement of political integra- 
tion of the Six, and a block on the admission 
of new members to the Community. If the 
economic and technological basis for a power- 
ful “third force” of West Europe cannot be 
established, the other European powers ‘will 
be forced to revert to their relationship with 
the United States, both commercially, techno- 
logically and militarily—strengthening the 
hegemony de Gaulle claims to be resisting. 

If this is the trend that Gaullist bilateralism 
is provoking in the West, what future can be 
foreseen for the relationship between Eastern 
and Western Europe? If a more powerful, 
unintegrated West Germany is likely to drive 
the East European states back to Moscow, an 
unintegrated .West European economy is, as 
Jerzy Lukaszewski argues, not going to offer 
them the technological-industrial pole of 
attraction that was beginning to attract their 
attention.7* The result could be little more 
than the multiplication.of symbolic bilateral- 
ism leaving the East European economies 

12 Jerzy Lukaszewski, “Western Integration and 
the People’s Democracies,” Foreign Affairs, Janu- 
ary, 1968, p. 381. Zbigniew Brzezinski argues in 
the same issue that the East European regimes 
would develop closer contacts with a loosely orga- 
nized West Europe without, however, undergoing 


any pressures to change their own political situa- 
tions. 


still focussed on Moscow. As for the techno- 
logical problems that Europe is finally facing. - 
up to, de Gaulle seams to have no conception 

of the regional and economic base necessary 

if France and Europe are to weather the Défi 

Américain successfully. 

And what about the great vision of a con- 
tinental Europe from the Atlantic to the 
Urals? As de Gaulle has described it to the 
Polish parliament, it would play a vital role 
in “maintaining peace in all parts of the 
world.” Even were it desirable for Europe 
to create a new hegemony (presumably more 
benevolent than the Soviet or American ver- 
sions because of the French presence), how 
this is to come abcut through the rejection of 
integration is not explained. Nor does de 
Gaulle bother te explain how his broad 
Europe would resist the old hegemonies if it 
included the “totalitarian” superpower within 
its very borders. Neither does the champion 
of “national” nations let us into the secret of 
how he would include part of the Soviet 
Union in his great Europe while leaving out 
the U.S.S.R. east of the Urals. Or is he go- 
ing to return to Moscow to shout “Vive la 
Russie libre—jusqwà POural”? 

How, one wonders finally, are Sino-Soviet- 
American tensiors—by all counts the most 
dangerous of the cold war—to be dissolved by 
Frances bilateral rapprochements with the 
Communist countries? 

One cannot believe that for de Gaulle, 
whose every public statement is carefully re- 
hearsed and calculated, this confusion over 
the means to achieve his final vision is the re- . 
sult of inadequate thought. The more real- 
istic conclusion would be that if de Gaulle 
has no coherent middle-range policy, he has 
no program for a general European evolu- 
tion; his utopia of a Europe to the Urals is- 


(Continued on page 178) 
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Analyzing the problems facing the Common Market nations today in the 
light of French policy, this observer notes that “The threat of Charles de Gaulle 


... meant that the Five [other members of the Market] were to choose between 
a Europe led by the power of the French veto, representing a reawakened Europe 
of independent states, and a Europe of equal states including Britain and minus 
France, but possibly introducing further United States control and influence.” 
Today, “in reality the Five tolerate the arrogance and force of de Gaulle and his 


diplomacy.” 


France and the Common Market Crisis 


By PIERRE HENRI LAURENT 
Assistant Professor of History, Tulane University 
/ 


OR TEN YEARS, the general orientation 
of French diplomacy within the Six 
and in matters relating to the Com- 

mon Market has confused, irritated and even 
angered individuals and nations on both sides 
of the Atlantic. More often than not, crisis 
and discord in that organization appear to 
follow French action or threatened action. 
The year 1967 was no exception, for the pres- 
ent state of near inertness and certainly the 
pace and direction of European integration 
are largely, but not exclusively, based on the 
role of President Charles de Gaulle-and the 
French government. 

The present conflict in the Six is not solely 
the result of French intransigence or the dif- 
ficulties associated with the British entry. 
The current European recession, the state of 
the military and political Atlantic Alliance, 
and even changes in European public opinion 
on the questions of supranational institutions? 
have contributed to the uncomfortable state 
of affairs within the E.E.C. (the European 
Economic Community). Yet very real dan- 


' See the study of changing public opinion by’ 


Karl Deutsch et al, France, Germany and the 
Western Alliance (New York: C. Scribners, 1967). 

2 Gordon L. Weil, “The European Community: 
What Lies Beyond the Point of No Return?” Re- 
view of Politics, April, 1967. Also see Current His- 
anes November, 1963, December, 1964, and April, 


ger emerges in the veneer of mutual suspicion 
and incompatibility that exists between the 
Five—as the Benelux nations, Italy and West 
Germany are called—and France herself. By. 
the winter of 1967—1968, mostly due to Gaul- 
list attitudes and policies, outright hostility 
characterized the situation within the West 
European regional institution. 

Any historian of the Common Market real- 
izes that its short life has been riddled with 
controversies that have been the norm; it has 
not been characterized by tranquil coopera- 
tion or easy evolution toward free Europe’s 
first true fusion of the primary six national 
economies. Major issues have plagued the 
first decade, but generally negotiations have 
overcome some bitter internal battles.? In 
1967, frustration over failures was mixed 
with the hope that arose out of two major 
accomplishments. 

The major steps forward for the Six were 
the successful completion of the most far 
reaching tariff negotiations ever undertaken 
to eliminate outdated obstacles to interna- 
tional trade (“The Kennedy Round”), and 
the merging of the executive organs of 


-the European Coal and Steel Community 


(E.G.8.C.), Euratom and the Economic 
Community into a single collegiate body, the 
{4-member European Commission. 
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In the extraordinary conclusion of the 
Geneva negotiations, the economic philosophy 
of the Six—that substantial reciprocal tariff 
cuts promote economic expansion—was ac- 
cepted as probably valid in the wider context 
of the 50 nations involved. Although only 
limited success in the agricultural field re- 
sulted, the binding industrial agreements re- 
duced tariffs by an average 35-40 per cent, 
whereas the “Dillon Round” by contrast had 
reduced tariffs by only 7-11 per cent.2 There 
was political significance in the fact that the 
West Europeans spoke with one voice on the 
world trading scene, talking as an equal to 
the United States. For the first time in his- 
tory, Europe’s Six, the world’s largest im- 
porter and second largest exporter, demon- 
strated its strong bargaining power among 
the world giants. 

Unfortunately this achievement appeared 
to be threatened by the’ proposals in Wash- 
ington in late 1967, suggesting legislation cur- 
tailing certain imports. These possible re- 
strictions, totaling between $6 and $12 billion, 
brought up the question of potential retalia- 
tion by certain trading partners. The fright- 
ening prospect of unreconstructed protection- 
ism in the United States, demanding mea- 
sures to safeguard so-called national interests, 
suggested to many observers a larger inter- 
national economic rivalry which would make 
the “chicken war” of the early 1960’s seem a 
mere prelude. 

The merger of the three Community 
Executives into one administrative group, 
agreed upon in Rome, was another triumph 
of the Six, which might provide a necessary, 
fresh political élan. Yet merger of the three 
Communities themselves still must be accom- 
plished, and the floundering condition of two 
of the sister organizations will require much 
concentrated work. The E.C.S.C. is suffer- 
ing from technological change that has seen 


3 European Community, No. 103, June, 1967. 
The “Dillon Round,” an earlier attempt at tariff 
reduction, was named after Douglas Dillon, U.S. 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1963-1965. 

4 The New York Times, December 25, 1967; The 
Christian Science Monitor, December 27, 1967. 

6 “The Economic Pause in Western Europe,” 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, October, 1967. 


plastics, petroleum products, nuclear energy 
and newer metals make coal and steel less 
basic resources than they used to be. Also, 
the E.C.S.C. does not have the power to react 
to surplus steel prcduction and to cut that 
production. The decline of the coal industry 
is forcing even members of the Six to rely on 
national measures of marketing and support. 
Second, Euratom seems on the verge of col- 
lapse, for its future is endangered if its inspec- 
tion system is superseded or if a Soviet-Ameri- 
can treaty halts the spread of nuclear weapons. 
Even the concept of a single joint European 
reactor and research program is breaking 
down as national programs emerge and bi- 
lateral cooperation begins.* 


A DISMAL 1967 


Future historians of the Six will no doubt 
emphasize these two milestones of develop- 
ment in 1967, but they will not fail to point 
out the sorry state of that economic union, 
which can be portrayed as apathy, slowdown, 
general malaise and failure. Other factors, 
mostly not related to French action, have 
added to the current dismal record within the 
Common Market. Above all, the substantial 
drop in the growth rate in the Six and the 
fully developed West European recession di- 
minished any powerful push for closer eco- 
nomic integration. This “economic pause” 
in expansion in 1967 marked the first time 
since 1958 that the rise of industrial produc- 
tion in Europe had been interrupted for 
longer than a single quarter at a time. The 
widely distributed slackening of aggregate 
demand, consumer caution and industrial 
slowdown ended in the worst performance 
year in E.E.C, histcry in terms of growth. An 
estimated 2.5 per cent expansion rate was 
aided only by the slight recovery at the end 
of 1967, and of all the members only Italy 
enjoyed a vigorously expanding economy, 
with high factory output, stable wages and a 
dynamic 6 per cent growth rate.§ 

Other differences in the Six in 1967 over 
the Greek incident, the Arab-Israeli war, and 
NATO reform have also illustrated the dis- 
array of that group, but the reorientation 
and slackened pace of economic union or 
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political unity: have been caused mostly by 
Gaullist ideas and diplomacy, and their grow- 
ing popularity in Europe.° 

The resurgent nationalism of West Europe 
fits well with the French President’s vision 
of the future, for it faces the prime question 
that for Gaullists is the central issue. To 
build a political community with an active 
role in the outside world, de Gaulle advocates 
a confederal scheme of European political 
unity. He is unyielding in his hostility to 
supranationalist notions, but he actively en- 


courages the economic integration move- - 


ment. The relentless, stubborn, yet consistent 
and purposeful Gaullist attempt in Europe 
is the construction of an independent body 
of states based on the existing sovereign na- 
tion-states without any federal center. As de 
Gaulle sees it, the federalist alternative means 
an American Europe, that is, a “mini-power” 
subservient to the now famous “Anglo- 
Saxons.” United States presence and influ- 
ence in Europe, whether military or eco- 
nomic, serves only American political aims, 
according to de Gaulle, and the federators or 
“Eurocrats” are merely Europeans acting for 
the United States. To protect Europe from 


this tragedy, de Gaulle has revived French ` 


power and has worked to preserve French 
independence and freedom of action. France 
will lead the Europeans into the status of a 
major world power." 

The Gaullist policy, which appears idiotic, 
puzzling or even sinister, is simply an ambi- 
tious desire for French hegemony in a re- 
vitalized Europe in an effort to make all 
European states independent of the United 


€ On Greece, see Ian D. Davidson and Gordon 
L. Weil, “Full of Sound and Fury,” Agenor 
(Bruges and Brussels), No. 3, 1967; on the six-day 
war, see Le Monde (Paris), June-17, 1967; and on 
the NATO debate see The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, December 2 and 16, 1967, 

7 The best recent statements of the Gaullist point 
of view are David P. Calleo, Europe’s Future (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1965), Ronald Steel, The 
End of Alliance (New York: Viking, 1965), and 
Pax Americana (New York: Viking, 1967), and 
W. W. Kulski, De Gaulle and The World (Syra- 
cuse: Syracuse University Press, 1966). See also 
the near classic Gaullist points of Maurice Duverger 
in Interplay (New York), October, 1967. 

8 Jacques Servan-Schreiber, Le Défi Américain 
(Paris: Denoél, 1967). 
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States or of any power aiming to absorb 
Europe. Much goes unexplained in French 
foreign policy in the Fifth Republic, but one 
fact stands out clearly. The General has 
ambitions for France (most probably Jess than 
for himself), and many of these desires are 
beyond his nation’s resources. 

The negative aspects of de Gaulle’s Euro- 
pean policy, even his old-fashioned power 
politics, should not make him the enemy of 
European unity. He has stressed the need 
for and has voted for genuine economic inte- 
gration and staunchly opposed free trade as 
inadequate and wrong. ‘The exclusion_of di- 
verse elements in the Community often grows 
out of his attempt to induce the Six to look 
more to each other ‘(and particularly to 
France) and less to the United States. He 
insists that European unity is not truly 
strengthened by United States hegemony, and 
the recent popular work of J. Servan- 
Schreiber (although anti-Gaullist in parts) is 
further evidence of the widespread thinking. 
in Europe about the dominant United States 
role in that region.2 De Gaulle says Europe 
is relaxing in its golden chains and is leaving 
its political, military and economic manage- 
ment to the United States. The Americans 
are Europe’s supranational government, in 
the Gaullist analysis, and even in attacks on 
the uneven distribution of power in NATO, 
the portrait by the French leader is “the one 
giant and the fourteen dwarfs.” 

The new assertiveness of Europe toward 
the United States is a realization from within 
that West Europe is now a strong economic 
rival, with ambitions of its own and the power 
to drive hard bargains if necessary. De Gaulle 
takes advantage of this mounting sensitivity 
of Europeans, whose own lives furnish illus- 
trations of undue American interference. 
This resentment, especially strong in the Six, 
is increasing as American firms invade and 
establish plants or buy into local industry. 
Charles de Gaulle has been able to take -this 
situation and the resulting attitudes of Euro- 
peans and give them greater substance and . 
direction. Given Europes prosperity and 
new self-confidence, the Gaullist offer of a 
“European Europe” is an alternative that the 
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United States must realize as a distinct pos- 
sibility in international politics. 

The new kind of European loyalty that has 
arisen therefore makes Gaullism far stronger 
than de Gaulle (as many Gaullologists have 
correctly declared), and it is evident that de 
Gaulle has.become a European nationalist by 
necessity. 

Gaullist policy in the realm of economic 
diplomacy particularly attracts Europeans. 
In the Common Market, de Gaulle has found 
an instrument with which he hopes to build 
a powerful Europe, in which, most acknowl- 
edge, France will have the dominant role. 
In the recent discord among the Six, even de 
Gaulle’s passionate negativism has suggested 
a route that many Europeans feel is un- 
clouded, unbending, virtually unchallenged 
and therefore worthwhile. 


PROBLEM OF BRITISH ENTRY 


The struggle over the British application 
for membership in the Common Market was 
essentially based on a misconception within 
the Five that a new tide in 1967 would favor 
and support British entry. Although the 
ambiguities of British participation were 
(and are) a reality to many, both in En- 
gland and on the Continent, the Labour 
government reapplied for membership via 
Article 237 in May, 1967. The French re- 
sponse to this request was nearly identical to 
its response in 1962-1963, and it never altered 
from de Gaulle’s initial comments in May 
(“the slightly veiled veto”), through the end- 
of-the-year Couve de Murville statement at 
the Brussels Council of Ministers meeting. 

Britain, in French eyes, was still unfit and 
unable to assume the duties and responsibili- 
ties of membership, for she was a Trojan 
horse housing “Anglo-Saxon” domination of 
Europe. Furthermore, to France, enlarging 
the Community would threaten the cohesion 
and solidarity of that group. Publicly, the 
French emphasized Britain’s economié un- 
readiness and nonadaptibility, which most 
Market members could see but which they 


® The New York Times, November 29, 1967. 
20 The Christian Science Monitor, December 16 
and 21, 1967. 
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- felt could be and should be adjusted by ne- 


gotiations. The official French statements 
did not mention—but were obviously related 
to—France’s anti-American bias which saw 
Britain as the United States satellite and the 
challenge to French influence on the conti- 
nent, especially with regard to the economi- 
cally strong but politically weak West Ger- 
many. 

Since Britain’s policy was to maintain her 
pound resolutely, France insisted there were 
conditions the British had to meet before any 
negotiations. The major prerequisite was 
devaluation, which Britain announced in No- 
vember, 1967, aiming both for access into the 
Market and improved competition of her 
goods in world marxets. But devaluation was 
to de Gaulle only a step in the right direction 
and far from enough. The truth was that 
the act of devaluation was irrelevant to 
France, although it fitted in with his cam- 
paign to demote tae pound and the dollar. 
The British decision not only revealed the 
sad economic state of that nation but, to de 
Gaulle, offered an opportunity to attack 
American power and the dollar. Without re- 
lenting or showing any tolerance, de Gaulle 
announced that he hoped to see reform in 
the world money system, i.e., replacing the 
current ruling influence (the dollar) with 
“the universality, immutability and impar- 
tiality’ of gold.® 
Elysée statement, revealing a thoroughly 
antiquated attachment to gold, was more 
than an eighteenth century French economic 
mercantilist idea; it reflected the President’s 
belief that the United States penetration of 
European industry was aided by its privileged 
dollar position. 

In his veto message, de Gaulle gained sup- 
port from many Europeans by pointing out 
the veracity of the claim of opponents of the 
Market in Britain, i.e., that the British appli- 
cation was only an alibi for equipping Britain 
to compete in and for world markets. Fur- 
thermore, in his “non” he inferred that 
British sincerity in applying was a paradox 
when one considered the previous history of 
anti-Gommon Market British actions.?® 

De Gaulle adamantly showed his singleness 


The November, 1967, 
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of purpose on the British candidacy by his 
complete disregard for the views of his part- 
ners. In the Gaullist fashion of diplomacy 
by press conference, he pontificated to the 
Five that Britain was looking for new props 
to lean on. He was reluctant to concede the 
slightest ground on the issue of full member- 
ship, or for that matter to allow any negotia- 
tions until “the great English people act to 
make themselves one of the pillars of a Euro- 
pean Europe.” ™ 

The sole relationship for the British in the 
near future had been sùggested before, but 
de Gaulle noted, in a carrot-stick manner, 
that associate membership might be a worth- 
while interim measure. Most Labourites and 
pro-Marketeers in Britain regarded this as 
“bigamy” and “second class status.” This 
Gaullist offer of association, cooperation or 
any close arrangement might eventually lead to 
membership; meanwhile it would strengthen 
the French concept of Europe without admit- 
ting Britain to any political or financial in- 
fluence on the Continent. Although devalua- 
tion symbolized to de Gaulle the start of a 
transformation in British thought, France was 
prepared to wait and see whether Britain 
achieved a surplus position on her payments 
first. If she put her reserves in gold, she 
might have a chance; otherwise Britain 
would continue to cast her own veto. 

The winter of 1967-1968 saw the Five toy- 
ing with de Gaulle’s Machiavellian gamble of 
associate status for Britain, or attempting to 
convince British Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son that other compromises might be worked 
out. A link (based on Article 238) of the 
Five or Six and the Seven of the E.F.T.A., 
beginning with a customs union and aiming 
at later confederation, was one winter altern- 
ative to immediate enlargement. In the hur- 
ried talks in London and Brussels, Wilson 
implacably held out for all or nothing. Al- 
though the Five thought association was fea- 
sible, such a compromise appears to have been 
turned down by London.” 


11 The New York Times, November 30, 1967. 

12 The Times (London), December 22, 1967; 
Manchester Guardian, December 24, 1967; The 
Christian Science Monitor, December 27, 1967. 
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BRITAIN’S FUTURE PATH 


Beyond the merger of the Community and 
the Free Trade Seven, there were other 
choices. There was the much discussed pos- 
sibility that Britain would turn completely 
from Continental Europe, and form a North 
Atlantic Free Trade Area. The Five, how- 
ever, posed powerful arguments against 
Britain’s complete withdrawal from Europe 
and generally advocated keeping the British 
application on the table, while working on 
probationary membership or association. 
Yet they also saw the necessity of persuading 
the British to make further efforts to set their 
house in order as a step to gain French appro- 
bation. All the Five spoke of the need for 
adjustment in British social and economic 
policies, taxes and agriculture. 

The basic British refusal to accept any half- 
way house became a direct challenge to the 
Five to desert France. It may be true that a 
second rebuff by France had béen planned to 
ensure the success of a third negotiation on 
British entry later, but it appears unrealistic 
to believe that France under de Gaulle will 
accept a full European union of equals, with 
no single country claiming the right to perma- 
nent leadership. More likely, many of the 
Five believe the French preconditions on 
British entry (which might take years to re- 
solve) nevertheless offer an acceptable ave- 
nue to eventual success. The basic Gaullist 
directive has been accepted by the Five; they 
have urged Britain to put her balance of 
payments in equilibrium, terminate her ster- 
ling’s international role, and generally restore 
her economy. Their strategy is not limited to 
this approach, however, for it persists in a 
search for some modus vivendi, which might 
motivate an Anglo-French rapprochement. 

Outwardly, it looks as if Britain were de- 
manding a showdown between France and 
the Five, but this may not be as it appears 
on the surface. The fact that Britain is not 
in a position of strength at the present sug- 
gests strongly a prolonged waiting game, 
mixed with unilateral British reorganization. 
Since Britain will not achieve a payment sur- 
plus until late 1969, membership now would 
mean instant catastrophe to the tune of $1.5 


billion a year. Adjustments made over a 
period of time would reduce the cost. There- 
fore, although Britain applies now and seem- 
ingly demands a “yes” or “no,” she may actu- 
ally accept a transition period. The now 
insurmountable French position could be 
scaled in some seven years when Britain could 
more than meet the bill, yet this again as- 
sumes a certain approval of the Gaullist path 
to eventual inclusion in the Common Market. 

The threat of Charles de Gaulle (and 
threats are an integral part of the Gaullist 
diplomatic arsenal) meant that the Five were 
to choose between a Europe led by the power 
of the French veto, representing a reawak- 
ened Europe of independent states, and a 
Europe of equal states including Britain and 
minus France, but possibly introducing fur- 
ther United States control and influence. 
The predicament of the Five, faced with 
added friction and disruption within the 
Community, was serious, but it did not by 
late 1967 lead to any serious challenge to 
France. No country in the Market could 
afford to see it break up and yet all realized 
that some forward momentum had to be 
maintained. The best hope for the Five was 
to play the game France’s way—for the time 
being. 

Some fear permeated the almost unquali- 
fied enthusiasm of the federalist Beneluxers, 
and the new West German government faced 
the dilemma by reiterating its faith in the 
future and advocating temporary steps to 
avoid direct clashes. While West Germany 
plays reluctant arbiter—anxious to offend 
neither side—and the Benelux leaders 
threaten to boycott ministerial meetings of 
the Six, in reality the Five tolerate the arro- 
gance and force of de Gaulle and his diplo- 
macy. 

The Five have systematically avoided any 
“hour of truth” within the Market. Straight- 
forward defiance of France has been rejected, 
and therefore the pattern of the future will 
be one of watchful waiting. The Five hope 
to reinforce still further the gathering una- 
. nimity outside France that Europe must open 
-its door to Britain (and perhaps the Republic 
of Ireland and Scandinavia) for its own sake. 
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But the plain truth is that under the -Rome 
Treaty a unanimous vote of the members is 
required to enáble any new member to join; 
therefore the ultirnate task is to convince de 
Gaulle. The tactics of the Five, however, 
emphasize either mutual concessions, or the 
“radical transformation” in Britain that de 
Gaulle has requested, or the passage of time 
and, with time, the passing of de Gaulle him- 
self. While not working to that end, the Five 
hope for a reshuffling of party alliances in 
France which might lead to an opposition 
capable of taking power and holding on to it. 
This wish demonstrates the retreat from the 
basic problem, for it is rather illogical to be- 
lieve that aprés de Gaulle Gaullist foreign 
policy concepts and their attractiveness to 
some Europeans will disappear. Meanwhile, 
the reins of Gaullist rule are as firmly in his 
hands as ever. 

If the Five have their way, they will con- 
vince Britain that head-on rows must be 
avoided in the present conflict in the Six. 
Their solution for Britain will be a further 
painstaking attempt to wait out de Gaulle or 
to test his sincerity about the voteless associate 
membership, certainly worthwhile on purely 
economic grouncs. The contention of the 
Five will be that it seems plain a wedding 
cannot take place as long as de Gaulle stays 
in power, but that Britain is free to consider 
alternatives, 

Meanwhile, the dialogue within the Six has 
stalled almost completely. Time has become 
a luxury the Communities cannot afford. 


(Continued on page 181) 
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. BOOK REVIEWS 


STUDIES OF FRANCE 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA. THE 


MAGHRIB BETWEEN TWO WORLD 
WARS. By Jacgues Bergur. Translated 
by Jean Stewart. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1967. 422 pages and index, 
$12.50.) 


) Jacques Berque is probably the most 
_ knowledgeable and certainly the most orig- 
inal French writer on the problems of 
colonization in Arab lands. Having dealt 
with the Eastern Mediterranean in an 
earlier book, he has now, no less brilliantly, 
covered the Arab West between the wars. 

Here is a work not orthodox but lively, 
not detached but familiar, not cool but 
passionate, not academic but informed and 
alive, not dispassionate but committed— 
living and inviting the reader to live the 
ardors and sufferings, victories and frustra- 
tions of that strange burning earth that we 
still think of as French North Africa. The 
approach is less analytic than synthetic, 
attempting to grasp and depict elusive 
reality through its humblest parts: the men, 
women, objects and daily experiences that 
constitute it. Symbols, traditions, food and 
sex are all included. Professor Berque has 
lived his theme. He lives it still. Here is 
no stuffy history. Colonist and colonized, 
exploiter and exploited (with those they 
exploit in their turn), farmers and ad- 
ministrators, traders, laborers and financiers 
—the motley of North Africa comes to life 
in the shape of myriad beings and situa- 
tions that are the warp and woof of his- 
tory: not the predestined evolution of hind- 
sight but the freedom of men and women 
who do not know which alternative the 
future will select. 

No student of the Arabs or of France, of 
imperialism or humankind, should miss this 
book. 

` Eugen Weber 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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AFFLUENCE AND THE FRENCH 


WORKER IN THE FOURTH REPUB- 
LIC. By Ricuarp F. HAMILTON. ( Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1967. 323 
pages, appendices and index, $8.50.) 


Professor Hamilton, a sociologist, has 


applied the techniques of his field to the 


accepted commonplaces of historical inter- 
pretation concerning France of the 1950s. 
Some of the results confirm established 
opinions, some contradict or modify them; 
all throw a new and useful light on other- 
wise familiar situations. Packed with sug- 
gestive information, his chapters unfold the 


. relationship between the economic and 


social conditions of the workers and their 
political stance. The relations among skill, 
income, age, religion, schooling, sex, stand- 
ard and place of living, security and in- 
security in life and job, political attitudes 
and voting behavior, are analyzed and crit- 
ically discussed. Clear and illuminating, 
this “study of the social bases of French 
working class politics’ may be recom-° 
mended to students of modern France and 
of other industrial societies. 


MAXIME WEYGAND AND CIVIL-MILI- 


TARY RELATIONS IN MODERN 
FRANCE. By Pamr Bankwirz. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1967. 
445 pages, bibliography and index, $10.00.) 


Unusually, this study of civil-military re- 
Jations in France of the last half-century 
fully.carries out the promise of its title and 
subtitle. Around the strong, astringent 
personality of its hero, who played an im- 
portant part in the victory of 1918 and a 
crucial one in the defeat of 1940, the com- 
plex and disheartening story of army poli- 
tics between the wars is clearly set out. 
Attention is concentrated on the 1930's. 
Detailed chapters show how the struggle 
between strong personality and weak gov- 
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ernment, between principle and compro- 
mise, between an old-fashioned view of 
military needs and an incoherent, fluctuat- 
ing view of political necessities led to 
mutual distrust, internal disharmony and, 
finally, military defeat. Linked to the 
major theme of an army which was evolving 
from servant to would-be savior of the 
state, and connected with the major politi- 
cal crises of the Republic and the public 
career of Weygand himself, this makes a 
dense, distinguished book, packed with in- 
formation, closely argued, fascinating to 
follow. 

In a difficult subject, Professor Bankwitz 
never fails to present all sides of the issues 
and attitudes he treats, sketching in the 
background but never forgetting that he 
deals with human beings, conditioned by 
experience and events, affected by feelings 
as well as reasoning. His is an important 
book, and a human one. Students of 
France between the wars, of her defeat in 
1940, of her convulsions in 1958, will be in 
his debt for a long time. 

E.W. 


FRANCE, GERMANY AND THE WEST- 
ERN ALLIANCE. A Study of Elite Atti- 
tudes on European Integration and World 
Politics. By Kartı Deutscu, Lewis Ep- 
INGER, Roy Macrmis and RicHarp MER- 
RITT. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1967. 324 pages, $6.95.) 


In the summer of 1964, 147 French and 
173 German personalities considered to 
belong to their countries’ decision-making 
elite were interviewed by a group of 
American social scientists who questioned 
them on matters of domestic and foreign 
policy, and particularly on European inte- 
gration and arms control. The results are 
presented and analyzed in this book, which 
provides a useful indicator of opinion in 
the two countries and a fascinating profile 
of the national character of each. Some 
of the data may seem commonplace or 
outdated by events, We are not surprised 
to hear that European integration has been 
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losing momentum since the late 1950s, 


that the French are indifferent to issues of 
arms control or sceptical about American 
intentions, that France and Germany con- 
tinue to view each other with only miti- 
gated suspicion. But the data is useful and 
future generations of historians will find 
such studies mines of information not 
easily available elsewhere. i 

E.W. 


THE FRENCH COMMUNIST PARTY 


AND THE CRISIS OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNISM. By Françors 
FreyjTO. (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I. T. Press, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1967. 225 pages and index, $10.00.) 


This volume, by the well-known Haun- 
garian writer who has lived in France 
since the late 1930’s, is invaluable for the 
specialized student of modern French his- 
tory and of modern communism in general. 
François Fejt6 has expert knowledge of 
the field often referred to as “Kremlin- 
ology” and is the author of a well-docu- 
mented account of the Sino-Soviet dispute, 
Chine-U.R.S.S., la fin @une hégémonie. 
He examines the history of the French 
Communist party from the death of Stalin 
to 1966. His treatment is extremely de- 
tailed and is based heavily on a study of 
the French Communist press, as well as on 
party speeches and resolutions. In addi- 
tion, his superb knowledge of the field 
seems to be based on well-informed and 
accurate private sources. i 

The crisis which the author analyzes 
deals with the important topic of the de- 
Stalinization of the French Communist 
party.. He shows that Maurice Thorez and 
other French leaders were slow in adapting 
to the new realities of a world without 
Stalin. He compares developments in 
France with those elsewhere, especially in 
Czechoslovakia and Italy. 

He stresses the relatively nationalist 
stance of the French Communists on a 
number of issues. While declaring them- 
selves the champions of proletarian inter- - 
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nationalism, they also appeal to French 
chauvinism—anti-German after 1941, anti- 
American after 1947. American readers 
will find it interesting that the party was 
both late and weak in denouncing the war 
in Algeria. Fejté also claims that to the 
present, the party does not openly attack 
President de Gaulle. 

The successors of Maurice Thorez have 
made their peace with Moscow leadership, 
and Fejtö does not think that the pro- 


Chinese tendency of some French intellec- - 


tuals presents a real danger to the party. 
He concludes with the basic theme of his in- 
terpretation, namely that French Commu- 
nists are a “national minority” with a good 
deal of autonomy, which gives French 
communism its peculiarly French char- 
acter. 

It is regrettable that in a detailed trea- 
tise addressed to a scholarly audience, there 
is no bibliography. 

Sabine Jessner 
Kent State University 


FRANCE AND THE DREYFUS AFFAIR. 


By Douctas Jounson. (New York: 
Walker & Company, 1967. 242 pages, 
illustrations and index, $5.95.) 


The first reaction of the reader to this 
title is likely to be dismay at yet another 
treatment of the Dreyfus Affair. ‘The au- 
thor, a British historian at the University 
of Birmingham, anticipates this by saying 
that “this was an episode which meant 
different things to different people.” 
, Furthermore, he emphasizes that an episode 
so full of drama and mystery, dealing with 
a Classic tale of injustice, can be retold. 
Also, as his title indicates, he is much con- 
cerned with putting the Dreyfus Affair in 
the broader context of French history, and 
his book tells us something about French 
society around 1900. 

Johnson’s book is of interest to the gen- 
eral reader and most useful to an American 
student of history. He incorporates many 
recent sources, most of them in French and 
thus not easily available to an English- 


\ 


speaking public. Having done extensive 
work in archives, he uses new and unpub- 
lished sources. For example, he includes 
information contained in the manuscript 
of the recollections of Mathieu Dreyfus 
which has been at the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale only since 1961 and only parts of which 
have been published in French. 

While Johnson has given us a useful, 
concise and well-written account of the 
famous case, his concern to depict it as a 
“muddle” and his consistent debunking of 
the supporters of Dreyfus might tend to 
misinform those readers not sufficiently 
familiar with the literature. In the begin- 
ning of the book, the author states the 
three aims of the historian: to tell a story, 
to explain past happenings and to recap- 
ture some of the feeling and the atmosphere 
of the past. Johnson tells his story and ex- 
plains many aspects of it. But in this crisp, 
English treatment, something of the moral 
fervor of what Georges Sorel called the 
Dreyfus Revolution becomes lost. S.J. 


AN EXPLANATION OF DE GAULLE. 


By Rosert Aron. Translated by M. Sın- 
CLAIR. (New York: Harper and Row, 
1966. 202 pages, $4.95.) 


The author of this brief but rewarding 
book finds beneath de Gaulle’s nationalism 
a desire to repudiate the legacy of nation- 
alistic rivalry abroad and stultifying over- 
centralization within, which Bismarck and 
Cavour left to the European democracies. 
In France, his original hope was to “save 
democracy” by strengthening the executive 
power and instituting a second chamber to 
represent professional and economic interest 
groups. This was to prepare the ground on _ 
the international level for the parallel re- 
consideration of the idea of a European 
federation of decentralized “fatherlands” 
bypassed 100 years ago. Ultimately, the 
unsuccessful mission of this “seventeenth 
century man” was to pioneer “a new civil- 
ization” involving “the reunion of all 
peoples of ancient Christian civilization, 
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De Gaulle’s Sixteenth Press Conference 


On November 27, 1967, French President Charles de Gaulle held his six- 
teenth press conference. Excerpts from his remarks on Israel and the Middle 
East, a free Quebec and British entry into the Common Market follow: 


MIDDLE EAST 

The establishment between the two world wars 
—for it is necessary to go back that far—the estab- 
lishment of a Zionist home in Palestine and then, 
after World War II, the establishment of a State 
of Israel raised at the time a certain number of 
apprehensions. One could wonder, indeed, and 
people did wonder, even among many Jews, if the 
implantation of this community on lands that had 
been acquired in more or less justifiable conditions, 
and in the middle of Arab peoples who were thor- 
oughly hostile to it, was not going to produce 
constant and interminable friction and conflicts. 
Some even feared that the Jews-—up to then scat- 
tered, but who had remained what they had been 
down through the ages, that is, an elite people, sure 
of itself and dominating—once they gathered on 
the site of their former grandeur, might come to 
change into a fervent and conquering ambition the 
very touching hopes that they had for 19 centuries. 

However, despite the tide, sometimes mounting, 
sometimes receding, of ill will that they provoked, 
that they caused more exactly-in certain countries 
and at certain times, a considerable capital of in- 
terest and even of sympathy had formed in their 
favor especially . . . in Christendom. .. . 

That is why, independent of the vast assistance 
in money, influence and propaganda that the Is- 
raelis received from Jewish circles in America and 
Europe, many countries, among them France, saw 
with satisfaction the establishment of their state on 
the territory that had been recognized them by the 
powers, while hoping that they succeed, by using a 
little modesty, in finding a peaceful modus vivendi 
with their neighbors. 

It must be said that these psychological factors 
have changed somewhat since 1956; as a result 
of the French-British Suez expedition, we saw in 
fact appear a State of Israel, warrior and deter- 
mined to enlarge itself. Then, the campaign it 
conducted to double its population through the im- 
migration of new elements led one to think that the 
territory it had acquired would not be sufficient for 
long and that, to enlarge it, it would be led to use 


any occasion that would present itself. That is 
why, moreover, the Fifth Republic freed itself, vis- 
a-vis Israel, of the special and very close ties that 
the preceding regime had established with that 
state, and the Fifth Republic applied itself, on the 
contrary, to favoring détente in the Middle East. 

Of course, we did not let the Arabs ignore that, 
for us, the State of Israel was a fait accompli and 
that we would not allow it to be destroyed. 

On May 22 the Aqzba affair, unfortunately cre- 
ated by Egypt, was to offer a pretext to those who 
dreamed of fighting. In order to avoid hostilities, 
France had, as early as May 24, proposed to the 
three other great powers to forbid, jointly, each of 


_ the two parties from starting to fight. 
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We know that France’s voice was not heard. 
After attacking, in six days of combat, Israel took 
possession of the objectives it wanted to acquire. 
Now, it is setting up, on the territories it has taken, 
the occupation that cannot take place without op- 
pression, repression, deportation and there is spring- 
ing up against it a resistance which in its turn it 
qualifies as terrorism. It is true that the two bel- 
ligerents are observing, for the time being, in a 
more or less precarious and irregular manner, the 
cease-fire prescribed by the United Nations... . 

For a settlement to be implemented, it would be. 
necessary that there be the agreement of the great 
powers which would ipso facto entail that of the 
United Nations, if such an agreement came into 
being, France is in advance prepared to lend on the 
spot her political, economic and military assistance, 
so that this agreement be effectively applied. But 
one cannot see how any agreement could come into 
being—not fictitiously on the basis of some hollow 
formula, but effectively for a common action—so 
long as one of the greatest of the four will not have 
disengaged itself from the hateful war it is con- 
ducting elsewhere. 


CANADA 

It is the French who, over two and a half cen- 
turies ago, up until 1763, had discovered, popu- 
lated and administered Canada. When, 204 years 
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ago, the royal government, which had suffered 
serious setbacks on the continent and which, be- 
cause of this, could not maintain the war in Amer- 
ica against England, felt it must leave, 60,000 
Frenchmen had settled in the St. Lawrence basin. 
Subsequently, their community received only mini- 
mal new elements from Metropolitan France. ... 

Well, by what one can call.a miracle of vitality, 
energy and loyalty, the fact is that a French nation, 
a piece of our people, is appearing today in Canada 
and wishing to be recognized and treated as such. 

All this makes the movement of emancipation 
perfectly understandable and also shows that noth- 
ing is more natural than the impetus that at the 
same time makes it turn toward France. 

. .. it is obvious that this rediscovery of. one 
another by France and French Canada had to be 
solemnly recognized and celebrated on the spot. 
That is why Mr. Daniel Johnson asked me to go 
and visit Quebec, and that is why I went last July. 

In Montreal, the second French city in the 
world, the wave of liberating passion was such that 
France had, through me, the sacred duty to re- 


spond to it unequivocally and solemnly. That is | 


what I did, by stating that the motherland does 
not forget her children in Canada, that she loves 
them, that she intends to support them in their 
effort of emancipation and of progress and that, in 
return, she expects them to help her in the world 
today and tomorrow. And then I summed up 
everything by exclaiming “Long live free Quebec!” 
which brought the flame of resolution to its height. 

That Quebec be free is indeed what is at issue. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COMMON MARKET 


Ever since there have been men and ever since 
there have been states, any great international proj- 
ect has been imbued with seductive myths. That 
is quite natural, because at the origin of the action 
there is always inspiration, and that was true for 
the unity of Europe. Ah, how fine and how good 
it would be should Europe be able te become a 
fraternal and organized entity in which each people 
would find its prosperity and its security. This also 
holds true for the world. How marvelous it would 
be to see disappear all the differences of race, lan- 
guage, ideology and wealth, all the rivalries, all the 
frontiers that have always divided the world. 

But, however sweet dreams may be, the realities 
are there and, on the basis of whether or not one 
takes them into account, policy can be a rather 
fruitful art or a vain utopia. 

.. . today, to speak only of the economic do- 
main, the report that was addressed on September 
29 by the Commission in Brussels to the six govern- 
ments shows with the greatest clarity that the pres- 
ent Common Market is incompatible with the 
economy, as it now stands, of Britain, whose 
chronic balance-of-payments deficit is proof of per- 


manent disequilibrium, and which involves—as- to 
production, to food supply sources, to credit prac- 
tices, to working conditions—factors which that 
country could not change without modifying its 
own nature. 

A Common Market also incompatible with the 
way in which the British obtain their food, as much 
by the products of their agriculture, subsidized to 
the highest level, as by the goods purchased cheaply 
everywhere in the world, particularly in the Com- 
monwealth, which makes it impossible for London 
ever really to accept the levies laid down by the 
financial regulation, which would be crushing to it. 
A Common Market also incompatible with the re- 
strictions Britain imposes on the exporting of capi- 
tal, which, to the contrary, circulates freely among 
the Six. A Common Market incompatible, lastly, 
with the state of the pound sterling as it has once 
again been brought to light by the devaluation, as 
well as by the loans that preceded and accompany 
it; the state of the pound sterling, also, combined 
with the character of an international currency 
which is that of the pound, and the enormous ex- 
ternal liabilities weighing on it, would not permit 
Britain to belong, at this time, to the solid and 

guaranteed society in which are joined 
the franc, the mark, the lira, the Belgian franc and 
the florin. 

In these conditions, what could be the outcome 
of what is called Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market? And if one wanted, despite everything, 
to impose it, it would obviously be the breaking up 
of a community that has been built and that func- 
tions according to rules that do not tolerate such a 
monumental exception. Nor would it tolerate the 
introduction among its main members of a state 
who, precisely owing to its currency, its economy 
and its policy, does not at present belong to Europe 
as we have started to build it. 

For Europe to be able to counterbalance the im- 
mense power of the United States, it is necessary 
not at all to weaken, but to the contrary to 
strengthen the Community’s ties and rules. 

Certainly, those who, like me, have proved by 
their acts the exceptional esteem, attachment and 
respect that they hold for Britain, firmly desire to 
see her one day decide on and accomplish the im- 
mense effort that would transform her. Indeed, in 
order to facilitate things for her, France is quite 
ready to enter into some arrangement that, under 
the name of association, or under another name, 
would foster, starting right away, trade between 
the continental states on the one hand and the 
British, Scandinavians and Irish on the other. But 
for the British Isles really to be able to moor fast 
to the continent, a very vast and very far-reaching 
mutation is still involved. Everything depends, 
therefore, not at all on negotiations—-which would 
be for the Six a march toward abandon... . 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of January, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Arab League 


Jan. 8—In Cairo, representatives to the Arab 
League postpone indefinitely the January 
17 Arab summit meeting to “strengthen 
joint Arab action.” 


Cyprus Dispute 


Jan. 4—The President of Cyprus, Archbishop 
Makarios, announces that Turkish Cyp- 
riotes may now enjoy full freedom of move- 
ment: he promises to eliminate all check- 
points. 


Disarmament 


Jan. 18—At the 17-nation Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference, the U.S. and Soviet’ dele- 
gations submit the complete draft of a 

. treaty designed to prevent the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. The controversial and 


heretofore blank Article III on interna- ` 


tional inspection and controls is filled in. 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


Jan. 19—In Bonn, British Foreign Secretary 
George Brown confers with West German 
Foreign Minister Willy Brandt on French 
resistance to Britain’s joining the Common 
Market. (See also France.) 


Korean Crisis 
(See also Korea, Republic of) 


Jan. 9—The North Korean news agency 
warns it will “smash .. . infiltrating boats 
carrying espionage elements” into its coastal 
waters. 

Jan. 23—North Koreans board the U.S. navy 
intelligence ship Pueblo off Wonsan and 
take the ship and her 83-man crew into the 
North Korean port of Wonsan. 
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The U.S. Defense Department maintains 
that the Pueblo was cruising in interna- 
tional waters; the North Koreans charge 
that the boat was spying in territorial waters 
of North Korea. 

Jan. 24—The North Korean radio broad- 
casts an alleged confession by Commander 
Lloyd Bucher of the Pueblo that he had 
violated territorial waters; the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense terms the statement 
a “propaganda sham.” 

Jan. 26—The U.S. asks the U.N. Security 
Council to secure the release of the Pueblo 
and the safe return of her crew from North 
Korea. 

In a 4-minute television statement, U.S. 
President Lyndon Johnson asks North 
Koreans to end their “course of aggression” 
against South Korea and warns of the 
seriousness of their seizure of the Pueblo. 

Jan. 27—-North Korea says she will reject any. 

- U.N. resolution “concocted to cover up the 
United States imperialist aggression.” 

Following a Canadian suggestion, the 
Security Council begins private discussions 
on the Pueblo seizure. 

Jan. 28—Interviewed while traveling in 
India, Soviet Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin 
declares he believes the Pueblo was in North 
Korean territorial waters when she was 
seized; he says the U.S. and North Korea 
must solve the problem themselves. 


Middle East Crisis 


Jan. 1—Some 500 Egyptian prisoners held by 
Israel are allowed to return to the U.A.R. 

Jan. 3—The U.N. special representative in 
the Middle East, Gunnar V. Jarring, arrives 
in Israel for talks with Israeli Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban. 


(Continued on page 182) 
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PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
(Continued from page 165) 


mere rhetoric and his only real policy is his 


`. détente by bilateralism. 


This inference is confirmed when one con- 
siders the problem of how de Gaulle would 
implement a middle-range European policy. 
For even if his program were worked out in 


_ full and consistent detail, it is clear that it 


could not be implemented in the current 
diplomatic situation, as de Gaulle must be the 
first to know. Despite his keen sense for the 
crucial role of style in foreign policy, the 
French President has so alienated his allies 
that he has deprived himself of the support 
that would be necessary for the successful 
implementation of his European policies. He 
is suffering, in other words, from a diplomatic 
credibility gap. The suspicions of French 
motives nourished by repeated examples of 
de Gaulle’s national egotism leads to the re- 
jection ‘of his policies sight unseen. Con- 


. scious of this impasse, de Gaulle seems to put 


his real effort into his direct relationships. 
No doubt he is amused to send the political 
pundits scurrying to their typewriters as they 
puzzle out his latest pronouncement on a 
reconciled Europe. 


POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Gaullist rhetoric has created a most regret- 
table situation with regard to Europe. For 
one thing, it is frustrating the efforts of those 
who have concrete and workable middle-term 
proposals for general European reconcilia- 


.tion. For another, it prevents recognition of 


the positive contribution to the international 
situation of de Gaulle’s overall Gommunist 
policy. For, despite the inherent limitations 
of his do-it-yourself approach to détente, 


. General de Gaulle is the one Western states- 


man with the vision and the stature to call 
attention to the irrelevance of the cold war 
and to articulate policies in the perspective of 
post-cold-war dimensions. He is also taking 
concrete steps to create normalized links be- 
tween the Communist countries and the West. 
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He is showing that, even if the major prob- 
lems of the cold war cannot—for whatever 
reason—be solved in the immediate future, 
countries interested in détente can act inde- 
pendently and effectively on a bilateral basis. 
The meaning of this experiment for the 
world’s many middle-sized powers is clear: 
if you cannot prevail on your local super- 
power to follow a rational post-cold-war pol- 
icy, then at least do what you can yourself. 
Finally, it can be placed to de Gaulle’s credit 
that, by his rapprochement with the Com- 
munist world and his associated policies, he 
has considerably shattered the united image 
of the Western, “imperialist” bloc, thereby 
reducing the threat from the West felt in the 
Communist and Third Worlds. 

The specter of Gaullism will continue to 
haunt Europe. As far as the cold war is:con- 
cerned we should hope that, rather than be — 
exorcized, the specter will simply be reformed. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 174) 


even those temporarily in the agnostic- 
Communist camp.” 

But, writes Aron, though de Gaulle has - 
seen through “the obsolete ideologies of 
Russia and the United States,” he has failed 
to develop “a coherent doctrine”: thus de 
Gaulle has ended by undermining all efforts 
toward European union in the process of 
temporarily strengthening France. 

Ronald Behling 
Los Angeles State College 


FRENCH COMMUNISM IN THE 
MAKING, 1914-1924. By ROBERT 
Wout, (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1966. 530 pages, $12.50.) 


To paraphrase one of Dr. Wohl’s re- 
marks, writers on matters Communist sin 
less by their distortions than by their dull- 
ness. His book is a brilliant exception. 
Heavily documented, highly detailed, 
closely reasoned, style, wit and judgment 
maintain the pace of a story that is often 
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MEGALOCRACY IN FRANCE 
(Continued from page 134) 


tect its allies or deal effectively with its oppon- 
ents. President Lyndon Johnson’s proposal 
for fiscal reform and retaliation was an im- 
portant first step in the right direction, but 
it should be followed by a massive campaign 
on all available political and economic fronts. 
Reducing tourist income in France will hurt 
the French, but not their President. Mere 
harrassment will needlessly poison relations 
between friendly peoples; only massive pres- 
sure will force the real issue into the open. 
Not only will we have to confront de Gaulle 
in Europe,-but we should turn his Russian 
flank and outdeal him in Moscow. Obviously 
this would involve the kind of “agonizing re- 
appraisal” we used to brandish at others, this 
time applied in reverse to our own policies. 
Nothing less—except an act of God—seems 
likely to save us from the General’s machina- 
tions. And if the price seems high, the long- 
range results might be the best investment in 
peace and security we have made in 20 years. 


A GREATER FRENCH 
COMMUNITY? 


(Continued from page 150) 


but the machinery is being used for a new 
purpose. 

Far more in the public eye, however, has 
been a series of organizations that, like strands 
in a rope, have bound French-speaking Africa 
together. ‘Thus there was the Union Afri- 
caine et Malgache (U.A.M.), which lasted 
from 1961 to 1964, and which linked 12 states 
together. Because it had excluded Algeria 
while fighting there was still in progress, it 
‘was closed down in-favor of the Organization 
of African Unity (O.A.U.). The O.A.U., 
however, recognized by the United Nations 


as a regional grouping, in the same way as the 


Organization of American States, is by no 
means under French control, but has, on the 
contrary, been Pan-African “in conception. 
In February, 1965, however, a group resem- 
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bling the old U.A.M. came to life in an ex- 
panded form—the - Organisation Gommune 
Africaine et Malgache (O.C.A.M.), although 
the treaty establishing it was not signed until 
1966. Apart from O.C.A.M. itself, there 
have been a plethora of O.C.A.M. depen- _ 
dencies, mostly economic in character. In 
addition to O.C.A,M., there are various 
lesser regional groupings, such as the Conseil 
de Entente, grouping the Ivory Coast, Up- 
per Volta, Niger, Dahomey and Togo, as well 
as a customs and economic groupings of the 
four former states of A.E.F.—Chad, the Cen- 
tral African Republic, the Congo-Brazzaville, 
and Gabon—known as the U.D.E.A.C. 


UNWRITTEN TIES 


Essentially, however, it is the unwritten ties 
linking French-speaking African states that 
are the strongest. A sign of their strength 
thay be seen in Guinea’s recent decision (al- 
most ten years after she voted “no” in the 
1958 referendum) to renew her links with 
„France, a step that implies her reacceptance 
into the “Community.” While France has 
not appeared in a hurry to renew the link, the 
circumstance is, nonetheless, significant. 

_ At the present time one of the most impor- 
tant ties affecting French-speaking African 
states consists of the associate status that links 
most.of them with the European Common 
Market, status which was formalized, after 
their independence, in the Yaounde Conven- 
tion of 1964. The Convention, which ap- 
plies to 18 African states, provides, inter alia, 
tariff reductions for them. The Convention 
expires on May 31, 1969, and negotiations for 
its renewal have, in effect, already begun. 
Two quite separate suggestions have been 
made in this connection. Firstly, it has been 
suggested that West Germany and the Neth- 
erlands might use the circumstance to exert 
leverage on France to ease her negative posi- 
tion on Britain’s entry into the Gommon Mar- 
ket. (This, however, is not expected to hap- 
-pen, since France could exert counter-pres- 
sure by encouraging African governments to 
recognize East Germany). Secondly, it has 
been suggested that the renewed convention 
should -provide for a commodity stabilization 
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fund for the associated (African) members, 
since in the past they have not gained much 
benefit from tariff preferences. 

Meanwhile, consideration has been given 
to the establishment of what would in fact 
amount to a francophonic Commonwealth— 
a proposal that has been mooted, among 
others, by Presidents Leopold Senghor of 
Senegal and Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia. 
Such a step would take a stage further the 
decentralizing process that, apart from the 
granting of independence, was last in evi- 
dence in the loi-cadre of 1956, which decen- 
tralized power from the A.E.F. and the 
A.O.F. to the territorial level, i.e., that of the 
present independent states. Decentralization 
has its dangers, however, as the British ex- 
ample has shown. It can be carried so far 
that it becomes disintegration. Perhaps for 
this reason the Commonwealth concept does 
not seem to have found great favor in France 
herself. 

Additional dangers to the working of the 
present association also lurk. With the pass- 
ing of de Gaulle from power, and a less steady 
hand on the tiller of the French ship of state, 
as well as the ending of the Vietnamese 
war and other similar events that must all 
inevitably occur, psychological, political and 
economic changes affecting French Africa 
are to be expected. The Pan-African move- 
ment, temporarily halted, if not in a state of 
shock, may at some stage renew its momen- 
tum. Geography, also, may be expected to 
have its word. Already, for example, a West 
African Common Market isin prospect. Fur- 
thermore President Senghor of Senegal in 
1967 remarked that it was time to see the 
English and French languages as “treasures 
supplementing each other and not as combat 
weapons.” 

If such an attitude becomes general it 
might further dilute the strength of a uniquely 
francophonic concept. In effect, France has 
indeed made her mark upon Africa, and will 
continue to contribute to its development. 
But, as was said at the outset, times change 
—and, moreover, keep changing. In France, 
as in Africa itself, yet another length of his- 
tory’s scroll, is soon to come into view. 


FRANCE AND THE U.S. — 
(Continued from page 159) 


Greeks, Arabs, Kurds and Somalis (none of 
them a major threat to the United States). 
Other areas of the world—Indonesia, South- 
east Asia, most of Africa, and the Arab world 
—will be left by the Superpowers fairly much 
to their own chaos, on the grounds that their 
economic and political problems are largely 
irremedial at their present cultural levels. 
Europe, if it obtains a union of most of 
West Europe, including France and Britain, 
will be a Superpower also, as independent of 
the United States as it is of Russia, and the 
United States will probably be so harassed by 
its problems at home and in Latin America 
that its world commitments outside this 
hemisphere will be restricted chiefly to its 
three friends in the Far East and to three in 
the Near East and to its desperate effort to 
maintain control of the oceans, especially 
control beneath the surface of those oceans. 


THE FRENCH ECONOMY 
(Continued from page 142) 


lion farms in 1977 employing 10 per cent of 
the active, population (18 per cent now), and 
producing three times the volume compared 
with the turn of the century. That should 
bring French agriculture up to par with the 
agriculture of, say, Holland, but it will be 
a long and hard and very bitter road. The 
French price-support program is no better 
and no worse than the American (which, in- 
cidentally, is no compliment). The good 
farms are as good as any, anywhere, but they 
are numerically swamped by the dwarfs. 

The Communists, who have been unable to 
appeal to increasingly affluent urban workers, 
see in all this a chance to reinvigorate their 
party of malcontents. It will take more than 
the present 11 per cent of state expenditure 
to contain the problem within politically man- 
ageable proportions, and de Gaulle is resolved 
to do it. 


Pod 


And so, the France of de Gaulle is headed 
toward modernization and the affluent: so- 
ciety, with all that this implies in troubles and 
tribulations. France has a dynamic society, 
wide awake to French problems, and ‘taking 
them in stride in a manner offensive to some 
and not palatable to all. Whatever they are, 
France’s aches and pains are not those which 
in the interwar years had made of this nation 
the sick man of Europe. One may harbor 
serious misgivings and reservations about the 
economic philosophy underlying the govern- 
ment’s programs and about the precise shape 
of de Gaulle’s economic policies, but not 
about the resolve with which these policies 
are being applied. And this is something 
new in recent French economic history. 








THE COMMON MARKET CRISIS 
(Continued from page 171) 


The call for a relance or renewed spirit has 
been issued, but the differences of the mem- 
ber states over expansion and the future role 
of the organization apparently have been 
evaluated as fundamentally unalterable. 
Problems continue, including the possibility 
of a common currency, and the renegotiation 
of agricultural finance regulations. 

West German statesman Walter Hallstein 
is correct in warning the Five against imagin- 
ing that they can go it alone and he is prob- 
ably right in assuming that Britain will be- 
come a member—around 1980. But time 
will not automatically solve the disputes. The 
immediate problems are not on the table, and 
the multiple crises of the Six have led to a 
slowing-down process in the previously swift 
thrust forward toward complete economic 
union and toward any plans for political 
unity. 

West Europe may have reached the deci- 
sive year in its short but essentially trium- 
- phant history. To save themselves from 
further fragmentation, the Six must 
strengthen their own solidarity and increase 
the tightness of their own integration. The 
customs union of the Six should be completed 
by July 1, 1968, but no common monetary, 
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social or comprehensive economic’ policies 
have been formulated. The entire stalemate 
has many causes, but foremost are the ada- 
mant personality of de Gaulle and the stead- 
fast position of France, combining to cast a 
dark shadow over the West European inte- 
gration efforts to build a greater Europe. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 178) 


depressing or sordid, but is never dull. 

The account details a precariously 
“united” Left disintegrating under the ex- 
perience of a war it had ideologically re- 
jected and pairiotically accepted; the 
brusque but uncertain rise of a Communist 
party in France; and the process whereby 
French communism, increasingly subjected 
to Moscow, retained the characteristics of 
peculiarly French traditions and circum- 
stances. The clash of personalities and 
ideas is shown not only in Paris but in 
Moscow too—the fortunes of French party 
struggles hanging on greater debates taking 
place in Moscow where, over and over, the 
orthodoxies of one day become the here- 
sies of another, with the French Com- 
munist leadership using foreign references 
to bolster itself only to find this turning 
against it. “After January, 1923, a French 
Communist was a man who obeyed auto- 
matically when Moscow commanded.” 
How this came to be—how a federation of 
individualists turned (and was turned) 
into a highly cer-tralized organization, how 
the middle-class intellectuals who made the 
Communist party unmade themselves in 
the process, bringing proletarians into the 
leadership, centralizing and bureaucratiz- ‘ 
ing the party ard placing its organization 
under the control of Moscow whose first 
act would be to shuffle or sweep them out 
—how all this happened, Dr. Wohl makes 
beautifully clear. 

An important book: not easy, but essen- 
tial to students koth of France and of com- 
munism. 


E.W. © 


Pai 
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THE MONTH IN REVEW 
(Continued from page 177) 

Jan. 5—At the United Nations, Israeli Pre- 
mier Levi Eshkol confers with U.N. Secre- 

_ tary General U Thant. 

Jan. ` 8—In. a border’ conflict, Israeli- jets 
attack Jordanian positions on the east bank 

of the Jordan River, from which Jordanian 
forces fired on 2 west bank border villages. 
Authoritative sources in: Haifa report 
that Israel is putting into production a 
number of patrol boats to be called the 
Saar class, to counter the threat from the 
U.A.R.’s Komar-class ‘gunboats, one of 
‘which sank the Israeli destroyer Elath 3 
months ago. 

Jan. 11—The International Committee of the 
Red Cross announces that Israel and the 
U.A.R. will transact a general exchange of 
prisoners of war. -` 

Jan. 12—Sources close to the Red Cross In- 
ternational Committee report that 700 
U.A.R. prisoners were exchanged today for 
2 Israelis held by the U.A.R. 

Jan. 20—Following 3 days of closed meetings 

- in Cairo by representatives of 8 Palestinian 
commando organizations, a spokesman for 
the groups, Isam Sartawi, declares that the 
8 have agreed to coordinate their anti- 
Israeli guerrilla operations through a joint 

. command. 

Jan. 24—A U.A.R. spokesman reports that 

‘on January 27, the first large-scale step to 
clear the Suez Canal will begin. 

Jan. 25-—Israeli Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan announces agreement on arrange- 
ments for clearing the Suez Canal. 

Jan. 30-—Egyptian and Israeli troops fire on 
one another across the Suez, as Egyptians 
begin to clear the Canal to free 15 ships 
caught there since the June war. The 
clearance project is temporarily abandoned. 


‘United Nations 
(See I ntl, Korean Crisis, Middle East Crisis) 


War in Vietnam 


ie also Cambodia, U.S.S.R. and US., 
Foreign Policy) 


sm 


$ 
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Jan: 2—The 36-hour New Year’s truce ends- 
at 6:00 a.m 


| Jan. 3—The North Veen 2d Division 


attacks 2 U.S. artillery bases in the Queson 
Valley south of Danang. The Danang air- 
base is also attacked. 

Jan. 4—In Paris, the North Vietnamese diplo- 
matic mission reiterates North Vietnam’s 
December 30, 1967, proposal to discuss 
“relevant problems” with the U.S. if the 
U.S. will “first unconditionally stop bomb- 
ing and all other acts of war” against North 
Vietnam. 


Jan. 7—According to The Associated Press, 


Communist China has accused U.S. planes 
of attacking a Chinese freighter in the 


North Vietnamese port of Haiphong on ' 


January 3; several crewmen were wounded. 

Jan. 11—In Washington, a U.S. navy source 
reports that in 1967 U.S. and Australian 
‘warships sank some 1,400 North -Vietna- 
mese vessels heading toward the 17th par- 
allel and interrupted the flow of enemy 
supplies, — 

Jan. 13—From Saigon, reliable sources re- 
port that U.S. planes have been bombing 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail in eastern Laos to 
cut*North Vietnamese truck traffic. (See 
also Laos.) 


Jan. 15—USS. Secretary of State Dean Rusk _ 


issues a statement reassuring South Vietnam 
that the decision on possible future peace 
talks will not be made without South Viet- 
namese participation. 

South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van 


Thieu, speaking in Saigon, asserts that any ; 


attempt at peace talks “should be made by 
the Government of Vietnam as the prin- 
cipal party... .” He declares that South 
Vietnam reserves “the right of pursuit” of 
enemy forces crossing the border to take 
refuge in Gambodia. 

Jan. 20—Near Dakto, fighting rages for a 
2d day as U.S. soldiers try to repel North 
Vietnamese forces from a fortified hilltop. 

Jan.>21—According to The Observer (Lon- 
don), U.S. reconnaissance photographs in- 
dicate that the U.S.S.R. may have shipped 
surface-to-surface missiles to Haiphong har- 
bor; until now, Soviet vessels are believed 


~ 


to have unloaded only antiaircraft mis- 
siles. , 

Jan. 24—At the end of a 3-day visit to the 
U.S.S.R. by British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, a joint Soviet-British communiqué 
is issued urging a political solution of the 
war in Vietnam. 

Jan. 25—The U.S. marine base at Khesanh is 
hit by North Vietnamese rockets. Yester- 
day, U.S. marine spokesmen estimated that 
some 35,000 enemy forces have been massed 
within 10-20 miles of Khesanh. 

Jan. 27—-The week-long cease-fire in celebra- 
tion of Tet, the Lunar New Year, called by 
the Vietcong, begins. 
cease-fire will commence on January 29, 
the day before Tet begins. 

. North Vietnamese forces shell Khesanh. 
An official spokesman of the U.S. com- 
mand in Saigon confirms that 15,000 U.S. 
troops are being rushed to the.northern 
part of South Vietnam; U.S. Commanding 
General William Westmoreland declares 
that “the North Vietnamese Army has 
mounted a sizeable invasion from the de- 
militarized zone and from Laos.” 

Jan.. 29-—-U.S. officials disclose that the Ad- 
ministration has informed North Vietnam 
that it will stop the bombing if Hanoi will 
not take advantage of the move to raise the 
infiltration into South Vietnam beyond 
“normal” levels. 

Jan. 31—After 6 hours of fighting, Vietcong 
terrorists are routed from the U.S. Embassy 
in Saigon; the attack, part of a concerted 


series of Vietcong attacks on provincial 


capitals and other major cities in South 
Vietnam, began yesterday. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Jan. 7—Yugoslav President Tito arrives for 
a 4-day visit. 


AUSTRALIA 


“Jan. 10—Senator John G. Gorton is-sworn in 
as Australian Prime Minister, succeeding 
interim Prime Minister John McEwen. 
Yesterday, Gorton was elected as the Lib- 
eral party leader. 


The 2-day allied. 
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AUSTRIA 


Jan. 17—The ruling People’s party reshuffles 
5 cabinet posts; Vice Chancellor and 

_ Minister of Trade Fritz Bock is replaced. 
Hermann Withalm becomes Vice Chancel- 
lor; Otto Mitterer is Trade Minister. 


CAMBODIA 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Jan. 4—The government receives 11 planes 
(including 3 MIG-17 jet fighters) and sev- 
eral dozen antiaircraft guns from Com- 
munist China. 

Jan. 8—U.S. Ambassador to India Chester 
Bowles arrives in Pnompenh. 

Jan. 10—Following a 90-minute meeting with 
Bowles, Chief of State Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk declares that they have agreed 
to ask the International Control Commis- 
sion (I.C.C.) “actively [to] investigate all 
frontier incidents and all possible infiltra- 
tions of foreign troops. ..  . 

Jan. 11—The North Vietnamese press agency 
reports that North Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh has declared 
that North Vietnam will come to the aid of 
Cambodia in the event of a U.S. attack. _ 

Jan. 15—The I.C.C. for Cambodia meets in 
Pnompenh to discuss Sihanouk’s request 
that the I.C.C. strengthen its ability to su- 
pervise Cambodia’s borders. 

Jan. 17-—-Yugoslav President Tito arrives for 
a state visit. 

Speaking at a dinner for Tito, Sihanouk 
charges that the U.S. has disregarded 
promises made by Bowles and is instead 
continuing to carry out military operations 
inside Cambodia. 

Jan. 19—-An Information Ministry statement 
charges that U.S. and South Vietnamese 
troops crossed into Cambodia yesterday; 3 
Cambodians were killed and 2 wounded. _ 

Jan. 22—-The U.S. State Department Press 
Officer, Robert J. McCloskey, admits that 
U.S. and South Vietnamese forces entered 
Cambodia on January 18; he declares that 
the U.S. has expressed regrets about Cam- 
bodian casualties. 
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Jan. 29—A new cabinet, headed by Pen 
Nouth, adviser to Prince Sihanouk, is 
approved by the National Assembly. The 
Prince, who remains Chief of State, gave 
up the post of head of the government last 
week. 


CHILE 


Jan. 7—President Eduardo Frei Montalva 
regains control of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party from a leftist faction which 
gained control of the party last June. Frei 
wins a 278-202 vote of confidence and a 
pledge to support his reform program, in- 
cluding his forced savings plan. 

Jan. 30—-Frei, under strong pressure, drops 
his forced savings plan. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 


Jan. 24—-A new purge is hinted as all Peking 
newspapers carry an editorial by party 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung stating that some 
deceptive revolutionary leaders remain in 
power. Reports from Peking disclose an 
Increased number of troops on patrol. 

Jan. 25—Peking radio reports that U.S. 
planes violated China’s air space today and 
yesterday. 


COLOMBIA 


Jan. 19—-The governments of Colombia and 
the Soviet Union announce resumption of 
diplomatic relations after a 20-year lapse. 


CONGO, REPUBLIC OF THE 
(Kinshasa) 


Jan. 4—Arriving from Ghana, U.S. Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey is greeted by 
the lst anti-American demonstration on 
his African tour. 

Jan. 11—The government announces it has 
ended diplomatic relations with Rwanda 
because Rwanda will not extradite the 121 
white mercenaries to stand trial in the 
Congo. 


CUBA 
Jan. 2—On the 9th anniversary of the Cuban 
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revolution, Premier Fidel Castro announces 
that a serious fuel crisis will require strict 
control of petroleum consumption. l 

Jan. 12—It is announced that a second 
strong oil deposit has been struck 20 miles 
from Havana near one found earlier this 
week. 

Jan. 19—Cuba halts the delivery of all parcels 
from overseas following the explosion Janu- 
ary 9 of a parcel containing a bomb, 
allegedly mailed from the U.S. 

Jan. 22—José Ramon Machado Ventura is 
replaced as Health Minister by Eliodoro 
Martinez Jonco, former deputy minister 
and second secretary of the Communist 
party in Havana province. 

Jan. 24—An official reference to Premier 
Castro as General Secretary of CGuba’s 
Communist party, instead of First Secre- 
tary, sets off rumors of a change in top 
party leadership. The reference appears 
in the official Communist organ Granma. 

Jan. 28—The Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party announces that 9 members of 
a pro-Soviet faction of the party will be 
tried by a revolutionary court as “traitors 
to the revolution.” Included is Anibal 
Escalante, a veteran Communist. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Jan. i—In his annual New Years address, 
President Antonin Novotny announces con- 
cessions to the Slovak minority and to the 
intellectuals. 

Jan. 5—CTK, the official press agency, an- 
nounces that Novotny has been deposed as 
First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Gom- 
munist party, a post he has held since 
1953; he retains the title of President. 
Alexander Dubcek, a Slovak, is elected 
First Secretary. 


DENMARK 
(See also U.S., Military) 


Jan. 23—Dissatisfied with rising prices and 
taxes, the Danish people defeat the Social 
Democrats after 15 years of rule. ‘Three 
non-Socialist parties, the Radical Liberals, 
Conservatives and Agrarian Liberals, win 


enough parliamentary seats (101) to form 
a new government. 

Jan. 24—Premier Jens Otto Krag gives his 
resignation to King Frederik IX; the King 
requests him to remain as caretaker pre- 
mier. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Jan. 20—In Miami, Florida, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Elias Wessin y Wessin announces he 
will run for the presidency of the Domini- 
can Republic in 1970. 


ETHIOPIA 


Jan. 6—Addressing 500 diplomats and dig- 
nitaries in Africa Hall, Organization of 
African Unity headquarters, U.S. Vice 
President Hubert Humphrey pledges U.S. 
support for African regional organizations, 
for self-determination and for majority rule. 

Earlier, Humphrey met with Emperor 
Haile Selassie. 


FINLAND 


Jan. 16—Urho Kekkonen is elected to a 3d 
6-year term as president. 


-FRANCE 


Jan. 1—The government institutes the added- 
value tax, a tax levied on a businessman’ S 
margin of profit. 

President Charles de Gaulle meets with 
Jacob Kaplan, the Grand Rabbi of France, 
and assures Kaplan that his November 27 
remarks about the Jewish people were not 
intended as an insult to the Jews. (See 

.. pp. 175 ff. of this issue.) 

Tan, 6—Concluding a ‘conference with U.S. 
Under Secretary of State Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, Finance Minister Michel 
Debré announces French endorsement of 
the new U.S. policy of curbing the outflow 
of dollars. 

Jan. 8—A French embassy official in Bonn 
confirms rumors that France will withdraw 
5,000 troops from the 60,000 French troops 
stationed in West Germany. 

Jan. 17—The government says that Britain 
should seek associate membership in the 
E.E.C, 
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Jan. 24—The government pumps the equiva- 
lent of $675 million. into the economy, 
raising family allowances for the poor, re- 
ducing personal income taxes and increas- 
ing old-age pensions. Expanded tax in- 
centives and credits for public and private 
investments are ordered and an increase in 
the public housing program is planned. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 
(See also U.S.S.R. and Southern Yemen) 


Jan. 2—Answering an East German demand 
for payment of a $245-million bill for postal 
and teletypewriter services, accumulated 
since the partition of Germany, West Ger- 
man Postal Minister Werner Dollinger 
offers a $5-million preliminary payment for 
1967. 

Jan. 31—Yugoslavia and West Germany re- 
open diplomatic relations after a 10-year 
lapse. 


GHANA 


Jan. 3—-U.S. Vice President Hubert Humph- 
rey arrives in Accra and meets with Lieu- 
tenant General Joseph Ankrah, the chief 
of state, and J. W. K. Harlley, the deputy 
chairman of the National Liberation Goun- 
cil. Humphrey and Harlley sign an agree- 
ment providing for some $12 million, in 
Food for Peace shipments from the U.S. to 
Ghana:’ 


GREECE 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Jan. 7—Former Premier Constantine Kollias 
returns to Greece from Rome where he had 
fled after King Constantine’s abortive De- 
cember 13,1967, coup. Kollias reports that - 
the King has consented to his return and 
that he will resume his post as chief prose- 
cutor for the state. 

Jan. 18—In a government-authorized edi- 
torial, Estia, Athens’ afternoon newspaper, 
accuses U.S. Ambassador to Greece Phillips 
Talbot of engineering Constantine’s De- 
cember coup. U.S. State Department of- 
ficials deny Talbot had had any contact 
with Constantine. 
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Jan. 24—According to informed sources, 7 
army leaders holding government positions 
resign their army posts, resulting in an all- 
civilian regime. 

Jan. 25—A decree issued in the form of a 
constitutional amendment provides for the 
dismissal of all state officials who backed 
the King’s coup. The move includes 
Kollias, who will not be allowed to ‘hold 

. the post of chief prosecutor. 


GUATEMALA 


Jan. 16—Two military attachés of the U.S. 
Embassy are killed and a U.S. army ser- 
geant and a naval petty officer are wounded 
-while driving near Guatemala City. 

Jan. 17—It is reported that a major Com- 
munist group operating in Guatemala 
claims responsibility for slaying the 2 
Americans. 


GUINEA 


Jan. 3—Returns from the January 1 presi- 
dential election confirm Sékou Touré as 
president for another 7-year term. Touré 
was the only candidate in the election. 


INDIA 


Jan. 2—The leader of Kashmir’s Muslims, 
Sheik Mohammed Abdullah, receives full 
freedom from the Indian government. In 
his first public utterance in 32 months, he 
declares the reconciliation of India and 
Pakistan to be “his main concern.” 

Jan. 13—Student riots in Madras force the 
closing of all schools and colleges. Stu- 
dents are demanding the retention of Eng- 
lish along with Hindi as an official lan- 
guage. 

Jan. 22—President Tito of Yugoslavia arrives 


in New Delhi to confer with Prime Minister 


Indira Gandhi. 
Jan. 25—Soviet Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin 
arrives in New Delhi to “further friendly 


relations and business-like cooperation” be~ 


tween his country and India. 
visit will last 6 days. 


IRAQ 


Jan. 6—A Soviet-built atomic reactor to be 


The state 
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used for peaceful purposes is inaugurated 
by President Abdel Rahman Arif. 

Jan. 13—-The ministers of state, labor, edu- 
cation, health, economy and youth resign. 
President Arif names new ministers. 


ISRAEL 


(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis; US., For- ` 
eign Policy) 


Jan. 2—The government submits to the 
Knesset (parliament) a $2-billion budget, 
of which $600 million is for defense spend- 
ing. 

Jan. 10—-The Defense Ministry extends com- 
pulsory military service from 30 to 36 
months, to ease burdens on reservists and 
lessen economic dislocation. 

Jan. 11—The government expropriates 838 
acres of the former Jordanian sector of 
Jerusalem. Private land owners, holding 
about 225 acres, will be compensated. 

Jan. 21—The Rafi, Mapai and Ahdut 
Haavoda parties merge as the Israel Labor 
party, holding 59 of the 120 Knesset seats. 


JAPAN 
Jan. 31—Premier Eisaku Sato tells the Diet 
_ (parliament) any visit by a nuclear-armed 
submarine must be approved under the 
prior consultation clause in the United 
States-Japan defense treaty. 


JORDAN 
(See Pakistan) 


KOREA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(North) 


(See Intl, Korean Crisis; Korea, Republic of) 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 
(South) 
(See also Intl, Korean Crisis) 


Jan.. 21—Thirty-one armed North Koreans 
infiltrate into Seoul and attack police and 
civilians; 5 infiltrators are killed and 1 
captured. 

Jan. 22—Captured North Korean army of- 
ficer Kim Shin Jo discloses that the infil- 
trators’ aim was to assassinate President 
Chung Hee Park. | 


LAOS 

Jan. 7—In Nambac, an isolated area north- 
of Luang Prabang, the royal capital, Royal 
Laotian forces intensify their efforts to 
defeat the Communist. Pathet .Lao forces. 
They are aided by U.S. C-123 planes drop- 
ping ammunition and rice. 

Jan. 13—Laotian troops are defeated by Gom- 

_munist insurgents at the government-held 
enclave of Nambac. Finance Minister 
Sisouk Na’ Champassac charges North Viet- 
namese planes bombed Nambac on Janu- 
ary 12. 

Jan. 19—In Vientiane, officials report that 
12 North Vietnamese battalions are pur- 
suing some 2,000 Laotian government 
soldiers fleeing from Nambac. 

Jan. 24—Premier Souvanna Phouma says his 
government is opposed to the construction 
of an electronic barrier across the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail in southern Laos. He also 
denies reports of American B-52 bombing 
raids on the trail. (See also Intl, War in 
Vietnam.) 


LIBERIA 
Jan. 1—U.S. Vice President Hubert Humph- 
rey and Associate Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court Thurgood Marshall attend 
President William V. S. Tubman’s 6th 
presidential inauguration. Humphrey ar- 
rived yesterday. 


MALI 
Jan. 16—The National Assembly resigns and 
places all powers in the hands of President 
Modibo Keita, citing the “revolutionary 
situation” existing in the republic since 
July. 


MEXICO 

‘Jan. 13—The government announces a $2- 
billion program for public investment for 
1968. Expenditures for agriculture will 
be 40 per cent higher than last year. The 
over-all program aims to,keep the country’s 
economy growing by 6.5 per cent a year. 


NIGERIA 
Jan. 1—Heavy fighting is reported between 
federal Nigerian troops and secessionist 


Jan. 
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Biafran military forces at Calabar, Enugu 
and Nkalagu. 

Jan. 5—The head of the federal government, 
Major General Yakubu Gowon, pledges to. 
halt fighting against secessionist troops if 
Ibo leaders respond positively to his offer 
for negotiations. 

Jan. 29—Lieutenant Colonel Odumegwu 
Ojukwu, the miltary governor of Biafra, 
calls for a cease-fire and “unconditional 
negotiations.” 


PAKISTAN 


Jan. 1—President Mohammad Ayub Khan 
accepts Foreign Minister Sharifuddin 
Pirzada’s resignation. 7 

{4—Yugoslav President Tito, who 
arrived yesterday, meets for 3 hours with 
Ayub Khan. 

Jan. 26—Jordanian King Hussein arrives for 
a 10-day state visit. 


PORTUGAL 


Jan. 19—A well-known novelist and colum- 
nist, Urbano Tavares Rodriques, is arrested 
by the police, bringing to 3 the number of 
Socialist opposition leaders arrested in re- 
cent weeks. Yesterday, Francisco Sousa 
Tavares, a liberal Catholic leader and 
lawyer, was arrested. No reason is given 
for the arrests. (See Portugal, Current 
History, February, 1968, p. 123.) 


SINGAPORE 


Jan. 13—Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
arrives in London hoping to persuade the 
British government to delay the withdrawal 
of its military forces. The present deadline 
is the end of 1971. 

Jan. 17—Development of “Tsraeli-style” 
armed forces for Singapore is announced by 
Lee Kuan Yew in London, following the 
failure of his plea to the British to extend 
their deadline. 


` SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 


Jan. 26—In Pretoria, 30 Ovambo tribesmen 
from South-West Africa are found guilty 
of terrorism, but will not be executed. 


7 
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SOUTHERN YEMEN, 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
Jan. 28—An official West German delegation 
arrives to study Southern Yemen’s eco- 
nomic aid requirements. 


SPAIN 


Jan. 11—Demonstrating students at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid set fire to a bus and 
stone firemen attempting to extinguish the 
blaze. The students are protesting the 
closing of the College of Political and Eco- 
nomic Sciences. 

Jan. 12—A 4-month prison sentence is an- 
nounced for 5 leading members of an op- 
position labor movement. The men are 
charged with holding an unauthorized 
meeting in a church hall in April, 1967. 

Jan. 24—The Spanish Foreign Ministry re- 
quests assurances that United States ships 
will no longer touch at Gibraltar. Other 
Spanish Mediterranean ports will be closed 
to American vessels unless Gibraltar is by- 
passed. 


SWEDEN 


Jan. 12—A special parliamentary commis- 
sion reports that Gommunists are increas- 
ing their attempts to obtain key posts in 
defense and police forces. 


U.S.S.R., THE 


(See also Intl, Korean Crisis, War-in Viet- 

nam; India) 

Jan. 5—In a note delivered directly to U.S. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, the govern- 
ment protests the serious damage done to 
a Soviet merchant vessel while the United 
States was bombing the North Vietnamese 
port of Haiphong yesterday. 

Jan. 6—The United States assures the U.S.- 
S.R. that in the future it will make every 
possible effort to avoid harming Soviet 
ships during air attacks. 

Jan. 8—In Moscow, the trial of 4 young in- 
tellectuals begins. Arrested almost 1 year 
ago, they are charged with having taken 
part in anti-Soviet activities. 

Jan. 10—An appeal, signed by 31 writers and 
scientists, is sent to the Moscow City Court 
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asking legal safeguards and full press in- 
formation about the trial of the 4 intellec- 
tuals. 

Jan. 12—The 4 intellectuals are sentenced to 
imprisonment or hard labor, ranging from 
l- to 7-year terms. 

Jan. 16—According to informed sources, on 
January 6 the Soviet government presented 
the West German government with an 
aide-memotre about Berlin. The Soviet 
proposal suggested that should West Ger- 
many wish to ease her relations with the 
East European governments she would have 
to reduce her political presence in West 
Berlin. 

Yakov Malik is appointed Nikolai Fedo- 
renko’s replacement as chief representa- 
tive to the U.N. 

Jan. 17—It is reported from Washington that 
the U.S.S.R. and France agreed last week 
to a 3d joint space project providing for a 
Soviet moon-orbiting satellite to carry 
French equipment. 

Jan. 26—A Soviet intelligence ship is reported 
shadowing the U.S. nuclear aircraft car- 
rier Enterprise off the South Korean coast. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Jan. 24——President Gamal Abdel Nasser ap- 
points leftist Minister of Local Govern- 
ment Aly Sabry as head of the Arab Social- 
ist Union, giving him increased national 
influence. l 

The Commander in Chief of Egyptian 
armed forces, General Mohammed Fawzy, 
is promoted to the post of minister of war. 


UNITED KINGDOM, THE 
(See also Intl, E.E.C. and War in Vietnam) 


Jan. 5—The government renews diplomatic 
ties, cut in 1963, with Somalia. l 

Jan. 16—Speaking to the House of Com- 
mons, Prime Minister Harold Wilson an- 
nounces cuts in governmental spending by 
$720 million for the fiscal year beginning 
April, 1968, and $1 billion for the follow- 
ing year. He states that Britain will with- 
draw most military forces from east of Suez 
by 1971, and close her Singapore and Per- 


sian Gulf bases by that year; she also can- 
cels her order for 50 U.S. F-111 planes. 
Education reform is delayed from 1971 to 
1973, when students must stay in school 
until the age of 16, not 15; welfare benefits 
will be given to only those most in need 
‘and medical patients will have to pay 
for prescriptions. 

Jan. 17—-Opening a 2-day parliamentary de- 

` bate on the government’s fiscal policy, 
Chancellor of. the Exchequer Roy Jenkins 
states he will soon raise taxes to curb pri- 
vate spending. 

Jan. 18—With the Conservatives and 25 La- 
bourites abstaining, the government wins a 
vote of confidence (304-9) in the House of 
Commons for its economic policy. The 9 
opposing votes were cast by Liberals. 

Jan. -20-—-Wilson suspends the 25 Labourites 
from the majority caucus in the House of 
Commons because they failed to back him 
in the January 18 vote. 

Jan. 21—According to informed sources, the 
rulers of Persian Gulf sheikdoms have of- 
fered to carry the entire cost of maintaining 
British forces in the Gulf area. 

Jan. 25—Britain and the Sudan resume dip- 
lomatic relations, after a 7-month break. 


British Territories 
Bahamas, The 

Jan. 11—-Marking its Ist year in power, the 
Lynden O. Pindling government asks Brit- 
ain for full internal independence, but 
wants Britain to continue to handle the 
colony’s external affairs and defense. 

The white-dominated United Bahamian 

party files a minority report opposing inde- 
pendence. 


UNITED STATES 

Civil Rights — 

Jan. 13—Officials of the Selective Service 
System announce an increase in the num- 
ber of Negroes serving on local draft 
boards; at the close of 1966, 278 Negroes 
were serving on the nation’s 4,080 boards; 
at the end of November, 1967, 594 Negroes 
were serving. 

Jan. 24—President Lyndon B. Johnson asks 
Congress to pass the Administration-spon- 
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sored civil rights measure he has requested 
for 3 years, and not to be deterred by the 
“criminal conduct” of Negro rioters. 

Ruling 5 to 2, the Florida Supreme 
Court nullifies Florida’s 136-year-old pro- 
hibition on interracial marriage. 


Economy 

Jan. 1—The President places mandatory 
limitations on corporations’ direct invest- 
ments overseas and asks for other volun- 
tary programs to restrict spending abroad, 
as protection for the dollar. The United 
States balance-of-payments deficit was $3.4 
to $4.5 billion in 1967. 

Jan. 16—The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that the gross national product rose 
in the 4th quarter of 1967 to an annual rate 
of $807.6 billion. The GNP for the entire 
year 1967 is reported at $785.1 billion. 

Jan. 17—In his State of the Union message 

‘to Congress, the President asks for repeal of 
the law requiring that Federal Reserve 
notes be backed bv 25 per cent in gold. 

Jan. 25—-The Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that the 
Consumer Price Index rose 3.1 per cent in 
1967, to a record 118.2 in December, 1967 
(1957-1959 base). 


Foreign Policy 


(See also Intl, Wer in Vietnam, Korean 
Crisis; Cambodia and U.S.S.R.) 


Jan. 4—At a news conference, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk says that the U.S. is check- 
ing through diplomatic channels on the 
sincerity and meaning of North Vieinam’s 
latest proposal for talks. 

Department of Defense officials report 
that the department’s sales of arms abroad 
will total $4.5 billion to $4.6 Enon in the 
next 3 years. 

Jan. 5—The State Department reveals that 
Israel has received a U.S. bill for $3.3 mil- 
lion for compensation of families of men 
killed when Israeli planes attacked the 
Liberty, an American naval vessel, on June 
8, 1967. 

Jan. 7—At his Texas ranch, President, John- 
son meets with Israeli Premier Levi Eshkol. 
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_ Jan. 11—Vice President Hubert Humphrey 
returns from a 9-nation goodwill trip to 
Africa. 

In a joint communiqué, Cambodia’s 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk and special U.S. 
envoy Chester Bowles (Ambassador to 
India) express agreement on steps to assure 
Cambodia’s neutrality in the war in Viet- 
nam. The U.S. pledges to try to avoid hot 
pursuit of enemy troops into Cambodia, 
but the issue is not settled. 

Jan. 12—It is reported in Washington that 
the President has promised Eshkol more 
Skyhawk A-4 fighter-bombers. 

Jan. 17—In his State of the Union message to 
Congress, the President indicates doubts 
that Hanoi has met his requirements for a 
cessation of bombing and opening of nego- 
tiations. He repeats that North Vietnam 
must not take advantage of a bombing halt 
to reinforce her positions. 

Jan. 18—The State Department reveals a 
note received from the U.S.S.R. on, Janu- 
ary 12 saying the U.S.S.R. will “not re- 
main indifferent” if U.S. troops cross the 
Cambodian border. 

Jan. 23—The U.S. reopens normal diplomatic 
relations with Greece. 

Jan. 25-—After a trip to Vietnam, Senator 
Edward Kennedy (D., Mass.) charges the 
government of South Vietnam with cor- 
ruption, “brazenly practiced,” and declares 
that half the $30 million annually given by 
the U.S. for refugee‘relief is pocketed by 
government officials and province chiefs in 
South Vietnam. 

Jan. 26—Rusk assures the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that the Administra- 
tion will reconsider its use of electronic spy 
ships. Gommittee member Karl Mundt (R., 
S.Dak.) charges “bungling” in permitting 
the Pueblo. to approach North Korean 
waters. 

Jan. 27—Ships of the United States 6th Fleet 
are avoiding Spanish Mediterranean pots 
pending settlement of the dispute over use 
of Gibraltar. (See also Spain.) 


Government 
Jan. 1—President Johnson names the Chair- 
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man of his Council of Economic Advisers, 
Gardner Ackley, as ambassador to Italy, 
replacing George Frederick Reinhardt. 

Jan. 2—The President says he plans to pro- 
mote Council member Arthur M. Okun 
to the chairmanship of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

The President signs 4 bills increasing 
G.I. benefits, and a comprehensive omnibus 
Social Security bill raising 24 million per- 
sons’ pensions at least 13 per cent, and 
raising 78 million persons’ taxes. He criti- 
cizes the bill’s new restrictions on welfare 
payments. l 

Jan. 3—President Johnson names Merton J. 
Peck as a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, 

Jan. 7—Increased postal rates become effec- 
tive; first class letter rates rise from. 5¢ to. 
6¢ an ounce: 

Jan. 8—The resignation of Charles L. 
Schultze as Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is announced; Charles J. Zwick, 
assistant budget director, is to succeed 
him. 

Jan. 15—-The 2d session of the 90th Congress 
convenes. 

Jan. 17—In his nationally televised report to 
Congress on the State of the Union, Presi- 
dent Johnson proposes a $186-billion 
budget, a manpower training program, a 
federally subsidized housing program, a tax 
surcharge, and removal of the “gold cover.” 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy.) 

Jan. 19—President Johnson names Clark 
Clifford to succeed Robert McNamara as 
Secretary of Defense, effective March 1. 

Jan. 20—-The White House announces a co- 
operative private-federal health and hous- 
ing program to improve facilities for the 
urban poor, especially the elderly, under the 
sponsorship of the National Medical Asso- 
ciation. A pilot project will begin in the 
District of Columbia. Negro doctors make 
up 97 per cent of the new organization. 

Jan. 25—John W. Gardner resigns as Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
effective March 1. -o 

Jan. 29—President Johnson presents an 
$186.1-billion budget--to Congress; an in- 


-— 


crease of $10.4 billion above the 1968 fiscal 
year. 


~at 


Labor ‘ 

Jan. 11—-The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports that major wage and fringe benefits 
raised labor costs by 5.6 per cent in 1967. 

Jan. 26—Three General Motors foundries are 
closed because of strikes and resultant parts 
shortages. 

Jan. 28—United Automobile Workers vote to 
end 2 of the 3 General Motors foundry 
strikes; the 3d foundry, at Tonowanda, 
New York, is still closed. 


Military Policy 


(See also Intl, Korean Crisis) 


Jan. 3—William Sloane Coffin, chaplain of | 


Yale University, pediatrician Benjamin 
Spock and three others are indicted’ on 
charges of conspiring to urge young men 
to violate Selective Service laws. 

Jan. 19——Defense officials report that in 1968 


302,000 men will be drafted into the army; . 


383,000 were drafted in 1966. 

Jan. 22—A B-52 bomber with 4 unarmed 
hydrogen bombs crashes off Greenland. 
Jan. 23——-Traces of radiation are detected on 
the surface of the ice off Greenland; the 
bomber has reportedly sunk into 800 feet 

of water. 

Jan. 25-—-President Johnson calls 14,787 air 
force and navy reservists to active duty fol- 
lowing the North Korean seizure of the 
U.S. espionage ship Pueblo. 

Clark Clifford, presidential nominee for 
the post of Secretary of Defense, tells the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that he 
opposes stopping the bombing of North 
Vietnam at present. 

Jan. 28—The Strategic Air Command dis- 
closes that parts of all 4 H-bombs lost on 
the ice off Greenland have been recovered. 


Politics 

Jan. 3—Minnesota’s Democratic Senator 
Eugene J. McCarthy declares that he will 
enter the New Hampshire presidential pri- 
mary election on March 12. 

Jan. 4—Speaking at the Commonwealth Club 
of California, New York’s Democratic Sen- 
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ator- Robert Kennedy says. he expects to 
support President Johnson for reelection. 

Jan. 8—Alabama’s national committeeman 
Eugene B. Connor says that the name of 
former Alabama Governor George Wallace 
will be placed in nomination at the Demo- 
cratic National Gonvention in 1968. 

The Democratic National Committee 
approves a resolution declaring its “under- 
standing? that a ståte party sending a 
delegation to the national convention 
“undertakes to assure that voters in the 
state, regardless of race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin, will have the opportunity to 
participate fully in party affairs.” 

Jan. 9—Robert Kennedy says he will not sup- 
port Eugene McCarthy in the Democratic 
presidential primaries. 

Jan. 12—-In. Hampton, Michigan Republican 
Governor George Romney opens his New 
Hampshire primary campaign. 

Jan. 31—Former Vice President Richard 
Nixon officially enters his name in the New 
Hampshire Republican primary. 


Science and Space 

Jan. 9—Concluding the 7-year program pre- 
paring for manned flight to the moon, the 
Surveyor 7 spacecraft makes a soft, safe 
landing on the moon. 

Jan. 22—-The 16-ton, 2-part spacecraft that 
is planned for Janding men on the moon is 
successfully placed into earth orbit in its 
first test. 


Supreme Ceurt 
Jan. 15—In a unanimous ruling, the Court 
approves plans for the merger of the New 
York Céntral and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, finding that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had “properly and law- 
fully” authorized the merger in April, 1966. 
Jan. 22—The Court affirms a June 2, 1967, 
federal district court decision upholding the 
constitutionality of a New York law requir- 
ing all teachers in public and tax-exempt 
private schools to take an oath to uphold 
the federal and state constitutions. 
Jan. 29—-The Court declares unconstitutional 
laws requiring gamblers to purchase $50 
. tax stamps, and the National Firearms Act | 
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- requiring registration of sawed-off shotguns, 
machine guns and other regulated weap- 
ons, because the filing of such information 
is tantamount to confessions of guilt. 


U.S. Territories: Samoa 
Jan. 27—American Samoa’s Governor Owen 
S. Aspinall asks for riot equipment to sub- 
_due clashes between South Korean and 
Chinese Nationalist fishermen, fighting in 
a wide area from Samoa to the Fiji Islands. 
American Samoa has been administered by 
the Department of the Interior since 1951. 


URUGUAY 
Jan. 11—The Soviet Union agrees to grant 
Uruguay a $20-million loan for the pur- 
chase of industrial and farm machinery. 


VATICAN 

Jan. 8—Conservative Alfredo Cardinal Otta- 
viani resigns from his watchdog role as 
head of the Congregation for the Doctrine 
of the Faith. Pope Paul VI appoints 
Franjo Cardinal Seper, the Archbishop of 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, to succeed Ottaviani. 

Jan. 9—Arcadio Cardinal Larraona and Gia- 
como Cardinal Lercaro resign positions in 
the Curia. The Pope names Benno Cardi- 
nal Gut to replace them. 

Jan. 15—The Pope appoints an American, 
Francis James Cardinal Brennan, to head 
the Roman Curia’s Congregation of the 
Sacraments; he also appoints Massimilian 
Cardinal de Furstenberg prefect of the 
Congregation for the Eastern Church. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 
(See also Cambodia). 

Jan. 9—-The North Vietnamese press agency 
reports that Cambodian Foreign Minister 
Prince Norodom Phourissara has returned 
to Cambodia from Hanoi, where he met 
with President Ho Chi Minh and North 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy 
Trinh. 

VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (Scuth) 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 
Jan. 8—In the Danang produce market, 


& 


South Vietnamese national police arrest 
some -100 peasants staging a protest against _ 
the U.S. military presence and U.S. bomb- ` 
ing. o . 
The New York Times reports that yes- 
terday the (South) Vietnamese Council 
of Roman Catholic Bishops issued a state- 

- ment criticizing President Nguyen Van 
Thieu and urging an end to U.S. bombing- 
of North Vietnam. - 

Jan. 14—It is reported that a group of Saigon 
lawyers, professors and intellectuals, have 
issued a paper on “How to End the War - 
in Vietnam”; they propose a general elec- 
tion be held with the National Liberation 
Front (political arm of the Vietcong) free 
to participate. 

Jan. 27—According to well-informed sources 
in Saigon, Major General Nguyen Duc 
Thang has resigned as deputy army chief of 
staff and leader of the pacification pro- 
gram. Thang is not allowed to leave the 
army. Major General Nguyen Van La will 
succeed Thang as deputy chief of staff. 


YEMEN 


Jan. 12—A 3-nation committee on Yemen— 
consisting of Iraq, Morocco and the Sudan 
—calls for an immediate cease-fire and 
cessation of all foreign interference in Ye- 
men’s internal affairs. 

Jan. 18—Yemeni republicans and royalists, 
called together by the tripartite committee, 
refuse to talk with one another. The com- 
mittee temporarily refers the situation back 
to the U.A.R. and Saudi Arabia. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


(See also Afghanistan, Cambodia, Germany, 
India and Pakistan) 


Jan. 12—Tanyug, the official press agency, 
discloses that 400 members of the Yugoslav 
Communist party organization have been 
expelled for opposing reforms liberalizing 
the party and economy. 
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What progress is India making on the difficult road to modern industrial 
self sufficiency? In this study of India After Nehru, the first of our seven authors 
says that“... only time will tell whether [the] prediction that India’s democracy. 


is disintegrating is accurate. ...” 


India: The Politics of 


Coalition and Survival 


By Norman D. PALMER 
Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 


s INDIA APPROACHES her twenty-first 
anniversary as an independent state 

(August 15, 1968), and thereby 
presumably attains political adulthood, she is 
faced with a quadruple crisis—political, eco- 
nomic, social and psychological. Politically, 
the post-Nehru era has witnessed the end of 
Congress dominance without producing any 
clear alternatives, and the attendant results 
have included a crisis of leadership, political 
instability, and threats to the stability of the 
political system itself. Economically, India 
has experienced her most difficult and trying 
years, due to natural disasters and manmade 
failures; as a result, her capacity to carry on 
her planning and development efforts, even 
with large-scale foreign aid, which may or 
may not be forthcoming, is in question. ` So- 
cially, grave problems of cohesion and sta- 
bility have risen out of the stresses and strains 
attendant upon the conflict between tradition 
and modernity, the changing status and roles 
of castes and communities, linguistic, regional, 
religious, and other differences, and the grow- 
ing pressures of a population that has passed 
the half-billion mark and is growing at the 


rate of more than 12 million a year. Psycho- 
logically, there is a severe crisis of confidence 
which seems to permeate almost all aspects of . 
Indian life and to give rise to dark moods of 
anomie, alienation, frustration, and depres- 
sion. 

In August, 1967, on the twentieth anniver- 
sary of India’s indevendence, the Economic 
and Political Weekly, a well-known journal 
published in Bombay, observed: “In the two 
decades since Independence, no period has 
been more difficult and demoralizing than 
the last two years. It has witnessed the worst 
drought since the turn of the century, an all 
but total collapse of planning, and failures of 
leadership at almost every level.” A few 
months earlier, a similar view was voiced by 
the President of India himself, the distin- 
guished philosopher, Sarvepalli Radhakrish- 
nan, in a broadcast to the nation on January 
25, 1967, the eve of India’s eighteenth Re- 
public Day. Speaking with amazing and 
sobering frankness, Dr. Radhakrishnan ex- 


_ pressed his disappointments and fears for his 


country: 


The last year has been the worst since Inde- 
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pendence, full of natural calamities and human 
failures... . Unruly behaviour of some members 
‘In our legislatures, factions, caste disputes, and 
political rivalries that have disrupted many a - 
state, fasts unto death and even threats of self- 
immolation, riots and sabotage... have raised in 
many minds doubts about the stability of a united 


democratic India. Internal differences are crip- . 


pling our democracy as sectional interests and 
regional - pressures are increasing. . We are 
cynical’ and contemptuous of een. We begin 
to develop hate toward those who do not agree 
with us. ... We make the prospect of revolution 
inescapable by acquiescing in such conduct.- As 
dishonesty creeps into every side of public life we 
should beware and bring about suitable altera- 
tions in our life... . It is not necessary for us to 
lose hope. Our political leaders should have a 
clear vision of the future of our country and not 
be content with their own individual comfort 
and survival. 
Two days after Radhakrishnan’s broadcast, 
-The Times (London) carried an article by its 
Delhi correspondent, Neville Maxwell, en- 
titled “India’s Distintegrating Democracy.” 
In this widely-discussed article Maxwell, a 
veteran and sympathetic observer of the 
Indian scene, stated flatly that “The great ex- 
‘periment of developing India within a demo- 
cratic framework has failed,” and he warned 
_ that “In such circumstances something will 
have to give, and it seems that the system 
will go first.’ In another article, published 
two weeks later, Maxwell referred to the 
growing assaults on secularism and on “Neh- 
ruism” and`to “the emotional readiness for 
the rejection of parliamentary democracy.” 
When Radhakrishnan and Maxwell pub- 
licly expressed these somber views, India was 
in the final stages of the campaign preceding 
the fourth general elections, held from Febru- 
ary 15 to 21, The campaign was marred by 
frequent acts of violence—Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi was slightly injured in the face 
by a stone thrown by someone in the crowd 
in Bhubaneswar, Orissa, and Madhu Limaye, 
a prominent leader of the Samyukta Socialist 
Party (S.S.P.), was waylaid and beaten. The 


* Ed. note: Of the 17 states, Haryana, West Bengal 


and Uttar Pradesh have been placed under Presi- © 


-déent’s. (direct’ central) rule because of political 
instability. ' 

1See also K. K. Sinha, “Communist-led Minis- 
tries in West Bengal and Kerala,” PP.. 255.f£ on this 
issue. 
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campaign was staged against a background of 
economic crisis, agitation, unrest and frustra- 
tion. Some persons of political prominence 
predicted in the latter part of 1966 that the 
elections would not be held at all, and Neville 
Maxwell thought that they would be “surely 
[the] last” elections to be held in India. 

As the campaign progressed, it became ob- 
vious that the Congress party, which had 
dominated the Indian political scene since 
independence, was on the defensive in most 
parts of the country, and that it would lose a 
substantial number of seats in the Lok Sabha 
and would probably lose control of at least 
a few of the state governments. Opposition 
parties and groups attempted to capitalize on- 
the psychological swing away from the Con- 
gress and on local issues and grievances, which 
were many; they gave relatively little atten- 
tion to questions of foreign policy. In several 
states they entered into unusually effective 
electoral arrangements and alliances. The 
most effective were in Kerala and West Ben- 
gal, and in each state the Left Communists— 
the C.P.I. (Marxist) party—were the main 
organizers and leaders of the united left 
front.1 (In West Bengal there was another 


united left front in which the Right Com- 


munists—the C.P.I—and the Bangla Con- 
gress, a group of dissident Congressmen, were 
the most important members.) 

Contrary to commonly expressed appre- 
hensions the elections went off quite peace- 
fully. Some 61 per cent of the-more than 


` 250 million eligible voters went to the polls 
in’ “the world’s largest democratic elections.” 


The results were even more startling. than 
most observers had predicted. In effect, the 
elections marked the end of the long period of 
Corigress dominance and redrew the political 
map of India. Whether Indian democracy 
was strengthened or weakened as a result.is a 
debatable question for which there is as yet 
no objective answer. Certainly the political 


‘situation was more unstable and more un- 


certain afterwards than before the voting; 
but one could argue that this is a phase 
through which the Indian political ` system 


‘must pass, and that unless it can meet. this 
‘test it does’ ‘not deserve to survive.* | 


1 
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* Punjab was divided into two states, Punjab and Haryana, in November, 1966, under the 

, terms of the Punjab Reorganization Act of that year. Haryana, formed from the Hindi- 
_ speaking sections of the state of Punjab, is made up of the districts of Hissar, Mohindergarh, 
” Gurgaon, Tohtak and Karnal; parts of Sangrur and Ambala,-and part of Kharar tehsil. No 
official map of the demarcation is yet available. 


- ; f Reprinted by permission from State Politics 
l in India edited by Myron Weiner. 

- Copyright, 1968, by Princeton 

University Press. 


India’s Seventeen* States 


` A summary of the weighted election results the nature of the political changes. Congress 
reveals the extent of Congress reverses and lost far more heavily in seats than in popular 

= vote. It increased its popular vote slightly 
-*2 Norman D. Palmer, “India’s Fourth General «in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Kerala (where it 
Elections,” Asian Survey, VII (May, 1967), and still Jost most of the seats in both the Lok 


Seminar (New Delhi), No. 94 (June, 1967), a spo: eae 
cial issue on the’ “Election OQOutcome.” -7 Sabha'and the Legislative Assembly) j Mad- 


} 
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hya Pradesh, and Rajasthan. And it suffered 
losses of more than five per cent—which was 
the overall extent of its decline in popular 


` vote—only in Bihar, Maharashtra (where it 


~ still retained solid majorities), Orissa (where 


w 


sits vote declined by more than 22 per cent), 


¿and West Bengal. In elections to the Lok 


.. Sabha it suffered overall losses of approxi- 


i “mately 80 seats. It gained one seat each in 
“Andhra Pradesh and Assam, retained the 


. Pied 
oa 


same number of seats in Madhra Pradesh, 
and lost four or more seats in every other 
state, including the loss of 15 seats in Uttar 
Pradesh and of 28 in Madras. In the Vidhan 
Sabhas (legislative assemblies) its heaviest 
losses were in Bihar, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, 
and West Bengal. It failed to obtain a ma- 
jority of the seats in eight states—Bihar, 
Kerala, Madras, Orissa, the Punjab, Ra- 
jasthan, Uttar Pradesh, and West Bengal. In 
Kerala, it won only one of the 19 seats in the 
Lok Sabha and only 9 of the 133 Assembly 
seats; in Madras, its representation in the 
Lok Sabha fell from 31 to 3, and in the As- 
sembly from 234 to 49. 

Many top leaders of the Congress party 
were defeated, including President Kamaraj 
Nadar, the treasurer, the secretary, nine mem- 
bers of the central Cabinet, three members of 
the previously influential “Syndicate,” the 
chief ministers of Bihar, Madras, the Punjab, 
and West Bengal, and a number of other 
party stalwarts. In some respects, this 
slaughter of so many of the Congress “tall 
poppies” was the most spectacular feature of 
the fourth general elections. 

After the elections, the representation of 
the leading parties in the Lok Sabha was as 
follows: ; 


Congress Party 282 seats 
Swatantra Party 44 “ 
Jana Sangh $5. °° 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 

(D.M.K.) 29 = 
S.S.P. 75 
Communist Party of India 

(C.P.I.) 22, °* 
Communist Party of India 

(Marxist) (C.P.1.-M) 19 “ 


Non-Congress governments were formed al- 
most immediately in Bihar, Kerala, Madras, 
Orissa, the Punjab and West Bengal. With 
the exception of Madras, where the D.M.K. 
won a clear majority, all these governments 
were coalitions of varying composition. In 
Bihar, Orissa, the Punjab and West Bengal, 
the Congress had by far the largest number of 
seats of any single party, but it was still not 
able to form a government. The main par- 
ties in the coalition governments were the 
S.S.P. in Bihar, the Left Communists in 
Kerala, the Swatantra in Orissa, the Akali 
Dal (Sant Fateh Singh Group) in the Pun- 
jab, and the Bangla Congress and the Left 
Communists in West Bengal. The strength 
of the Swatantra was concentrated largely in 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Orissa, and Ra- 
jasthan, of the Jana Sangh in Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh, of 
C.P.I. in Bihar, Kerala, Uttar Pradesh, and 
West Bengal, of the Left Communists in 
Kerala and West Bengal, of the S.S.P. in 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, and of the Praja 
Socialist Party (P.S.P.) in Bihar, Mysore and 
Orissa. Even though the D.M.K. elected 
enough members—25 out of 25 who contested 
—to become the fourth largest party in the 
lower house of the national parliament, its 
strength was confined exclusively to Madras. 

In Rajasthan, Congress government was 
resumed only in late April, after five weeks of 
“President’s rule” (i.e., direct rule from New 
Delhi). Congress governments in Haryana, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh fell 
within a few weeks, to be replaced by coali- 
tion regimes. In November, three non-Con- 
gress governments fell within a period of 24 
hours, to be superseded by President’s rule in 
Haryana, and by a non-Congress coalition 
government supported by the Congress party 
in the Punjab and, in mid-January, by a Pro- 
gressive Democratic Front—Congress coali- 
tion in West Bengal. On January 25, 1968, 
the coalition government in Bihar, headed by 
M. P. Sinha, resigned after being defeated on 
a no-confidence motion in the Legislative As- 
sembly; after a period of uncertainty, it was 
succeeded by a Congress-Soshit Dal alliance, 
headed by another M. P. Sinha. l 
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In this post-election. picture of coalition 
governments and of political instability and 


uncertainty, no clear pattern emerged. Cer-. 
tainly there was no marked swing either to’ 


the left or to the right. Indeed, as was often 
noted, if any one tendency was obvious it was 
toward parochialism and localism. While 
the Congress lost in popular votes and several 
opposition parties gained, notably the Swa- 
tantra, Jana Sangh, S.S.P., and D.M.K., no 
opposition party won more than 10 per cent 
of the total vote, and the strength of each was 
confined to a few states-—or, in the case of the 
D.M.K., to one state. 


SHIFTING ALLEGIANCES 


One remarkable and potentially disturbing 
political phenomenon of the post-election 
period was known as “crossing the floor.” In 
state after state, members of various parties 
or dissident groups shifted their political alle- 
giance with alarming frequency. The States- 
man (New Delhi) of November 22, 1967, re- 
ported that in Haryana “Thirty-seven mem- 
bers of the Legislature out of a total of 79 
crossed the floor at one time or the other dur- 
ing the last eight months, and four of them 
did so four times each.” According to an 
article by Peter Hazelhurst in The Times 
(London) of January 26, 1968, “There have 
. been 314 defections across state assembly 
floors since last March.” 

Many members of the Congress party 
joined in this strange political sport. If the 
practice should spread to the Lok Sabha, the 
Congress government on the national level 
would be in jeopardy. Since the Congress 
has a majority of only a little over 50 seats 
over the combined opposition—which, to be 
sure, is anything but combined—in the Lok 
Sabha, the government might be brought 
down if 25 Congress members crossed the 
floor. In this event a mid-term national elec- 
tion, which even now is an obvious possibility 
but. which does not seem to be imminent, 
would become a virtual certainty. 

3 For a detailed account of the succession drama, 
based on interviews with almost all the leading par- 
ticipants, see Michael Brecher, “Succession in India 


1967: The Routinization of Political Change,” 
Asian Survey, VII (July, 1967). 
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Immediately after the elections, the dis- 


organized Congress party was faced with the. 


task of choosing a prime minister and a new . 


government. The drama of the third succes- 
sion since the death of Jawaharlal Nehru was 
played out between February 27 and March 
11, with the high point coming in the final 72 
hours. Again, as in January, 1966, following 
Lal Bahadur Shastri’s sudden death at Tash- 
kent, the two contestants for prime minister 
were Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the incumbent, and 
Morarji Desai; and again, contrary to the 
predictions of those who thought that she 
would be made the scapegoat for the Con- 
gress electoral reverses, Mrs. Gandhi emerged 
the victor. This time, as Michael Brecher has 
pointed out, a “bargained consensus” was 
achieved. Morarji Desai was given the. post 
of deputy prime minister as well as finance 
minister, and several other important changes 
were made in the new cabinet. In spite of 
his unexpected and humiliating defeat in his 
home constituency in Madras state by a young 
student leader on the D.M.K. ticket, the Con- 
gress President Kamaraj Nadar played a 
major role in the choice of the prime minister 
in the third succession, as he had in the two 
previous successions; but thereafter his politi- 
cal star, which at one time seemed to be very 
high indeed in the Indian political firmament, 
began to fade. His loss of influence was par- 
ticularly apparent in the selection of the Presi- 
dent of India and of his own successor as 
president of the Congress party. 
Radhakrishnan’s term as President of India 
expired in May, and the choice of his succes- 
sor involved a two-way contest within the top 
ranks of the Congress party followed by a 
stiff fight against a candidate supported by 
almost all the major opposition parties. 
Kamaraj led a group within the Congress 
which wanted Radhakrishnan, then almost 80 
years of age and in ill health, to continue in 
office, but Mrs. Gandhi supported Zakir Hu- 
sain, Vice President of India and a leading 
Indian Muslim. Radhakrishnan resolved the 
impasse by announcing his intention to retire 


_ at the end of his term, and Husain was nomi- 


nated as the Congress candidate. The major 
opposition parties put up Chief Justice K. 
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Subba Rao, a highly respected person, to run 
against the Congress nominee, and named a 
prominent Muslim for the post of Vice Presi- 
dent; but on May 6 Husain was electéd by a 
comfortable majority of the weighted votes of 
the elected members of the Indian Parliament 
and state legislatures, who constituted the 
electoral college, and V. V. Giri, then Gov- 
ernor of Mysore, was elected Vice President. 

The election of the president of the Con- 
gress is formally held during the annual meet- 
ing of the party, but is in fact decided by the 
prime minister and other top leaders and then 
formally recommended by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee. Usually this procedure 
is a formality, but not in 1967-1968. It was 
‘widely assumed that Kamaraj wished to con- 
tinue in the office, but that Mrs. Gandhi had 
other views. She seemed to be favoring the 
selection of Gulzarilal Nanda, an old-time 


left-wing Congress leader of 69 and a long- 


time cabinet minister, who had twice served 
as’ acting prime minister. Nanda had been 
defeated in the 1967 elections and had been 
left out of Mrs. Gandhi’s revised cabinet. In 
order to persuade her to drop Mr. Nanda, 
some of the more conservative members of 
“the establishment” began to promote one 
of their own members, S. K. Patil, who had 
also been defeated in February, 1967. 

The choice eventually devolved on S. Ni- 
jalingappa, Chief Minister of Mysore, another 
Congress stalwart, who, while able and re- 
spected, hardly conveyed the image of youth- 
ful vigor and dynamism which Mrs. Gandhi 
had announced she was seeking in the next 
president of the Congress. Both Mrs. Gandhi 
and Kamaraj endorsed Nijalingappa’s selec- 
tion, but it was obvious that in this contest 
the lady prime minister, even if she did not 
get her way entirely, had been more influen- 
tial than the one-time Congress big boss. 
Mrs. Gandhr’s position after the election was 
well described by Joseph Lelyveld in an 


article in The New York Times of December. 


10, 1967: 


So once again Mrs. Gandhi has won a little more 
security for herself without winning any more sta- 


4 See Sinha, pp. 255 ff, 
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ture as a leader. The confidence of her col- 
leagues in her abilities may have diminished a 
bit, but so had the likelihood that they would be ` 
able to do anything about it. 


CENTER-STATE RELATIONS 


With non-Congress governments in the 
Hindi heartland in the north and in the ex- 
treme south, in states with a majority of the 
population of the entire country, problems of 
center-state relations and of the shifting bal- 
ance of the Indian federal system became 
more delicate and important than ever be- 
fore. The internal situation in several states 
was justifiable cause for alarm. This was par- 
ticularly true in West Bengal, where in Naxal- 
bari, only 60 miles from Tibet, in the sum- 
mer of 1967, Santhal tribals, organized by 
pro-Peking Communists, set up a “parallel 
government.” A reign of ‘terror lasted for 
several weeks. For a long time the West 
Bengal government declined to send in police 
to put down the virtual rebellion, but eventu- 
ally even the Left Communists in the govern- 
ment, in order to forestall direct ‘intervention 
from the Center, denounced the rebellion and 
authorized the dispatch of police to the Naxal- 
bari area. The Naxalbari incident, which was 
hailed by Peking Radio as “the front paw of 
the Great Indian Revolution,” spread tremors 
of apprehension throughout India, and 
brought strong denunciations of the central 
government as well as of the Communist-in- 
filtrated government of West Bengal.* 

In the latter part of 1967, agitation over 
the language issue again threatened to get out 
of hand. The immediate cause of the new 
crisis over an old issue was the effort of the 
Indian government -to secure parliamentary 
approval of the Official Languages (Amend- 
ment) Bill, which was designed to be a com- 
promise and conciliatory measure. ‘This bill’ 
attempted to redeem Nehru’s assurances that 
although Hindi would be the official national 
language (as provided for in the Constitu- 
tion), English would be retained as an asso- 
ciate national language until the legislatures 
of all non-Hindi-speaking- states were willing 
to give it up. For five days in December, pro- 
ponents and opponents of Hindi engaged in 
bitter and unruly debate in the Lok Sabha, 
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at the end of which the bill was passed by a 
vote of 224 to 75, with many abstentions. 
The right-wing Jana Sangh and S.S.P. led 
the pro-Hindi forces, while the large D.M.K. 
contingent was the main champion of ‘the 
non-Hindi—and even anti-Hindi—position. 
In the end the D.M.K., as well as the Jana 
Sangh and S.S.P., voted against the bill, be- 
cause the D.M.K. was opposed to certain 
amendments which, it claimed, would give 
initial advantages to Hindi-speaking Indians 
in the selection of candidates for recruitment 
to the civil services of the country. Few 
people seemed happy with the compromise, 


and the agitation against it continued after. 


it was accepted by the Lok Sabha. Thus one 
of the most troublesome and divisive issues in 
current Indian politics remained essentially 
unresolved. l 

In January, 1968, the Indian government 
took two steps which seemed to indicate a 
growing confidence in its capacity to function 


under the normal safeguards of constitutional. 


authority. On January 2, the government 
unconditionally released Sheik Mohammed 


Abdullah, the leading Kashmiri in the 


struggle for independence and former prime 
minister of the state of Jammu and Kashmir, 
who had been under detention, except for 
two brief periods, since August, 1953. Two 


days later, at a crowded press conference, the 


Sheik said that he was “anxious to consecrate 
the years that lie ahead of me to foster peace 
between India and Pakistan.” His release 
was a calculated gamble, which had long 
been urged on the government of India. His 
long detention had been an embarrassment to 
Nehru and his successors; but if Abdullah 
took advantage of his freedom to stir up the 
Kashmir people in favor of Pakistan or of 
independence or,in support of demands for 
gréater autonomy than the government was 
willing to grant, or if he took positions which 
were regarded as anti-national and pro-Paki- 
stan, he could again place the government in 
an embarrassing position. ` 

As of January 10, the state of emergency, 
which had been proclaimed on October 26, 
1962, in the wake of the Chinese attack, was 


ended, The government announced that all 
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persons who had been detained under the 


Defense of India Act would be released im- 


mediately, and that fundamental rights would 


be fully restored, although the Defense of 
India Act would continue for another six 


months, 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


In early 1968 the economic picture isch 
much brighter than it had a year before. At 
that time, in the aftermath of two successive 
droughts, devaluation, food shortages in many 
parts of the country. and near famine in Bihar 
and eastern Uttar Pradesh, rising prices, in- 
terruptions in food shipments from abroad 
and reduction in foreign aid, the economic 
picture looked grim indeed. By late 1967, 
the Fourth Five Year Plan, which had pre- 
sumably been launched on April 1, 1966 (the 
draft outline was released in the fall of that 


year), had been virtually shelved. In 1967, 


the Planning Commisison was thoroughly re- 


constituted, and given new personnel and’ 


more limited and more precise functions. 


When, in September, 1967; the newly-con- 


stituted commission began its work under the 


deputy chairmanship of D. R. Gadgil, a 


famous economist wko had often been critical 
of the Indian planning, one of its first deci- 
sions was to postpone consideration of needed 
revisions in the Fourth Plan and to exclude 
the years 1966-1967, 1967-1968, and 1968- 
1969 from the plan. The commission decided 
to give priority to the annual plan for 1968- 
1969, and then to take up the Fourth Flan, 


(Continued on page 245) . 
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This expert points out some changes in emphasis in India’s foreign policy, 
including the expansion of her armed forces, now-“... one of the largest military 
establishments in the world ...” and the “. . . expansion of [her] interests ... 


in the developing world... .” 


India’s Foreign Policy: 1964-1968 


By Ricwarp L. PARK 


Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


AWAHARLAL NEHRU was a man of many 
interests, but international affairs was his 
special concern.* He tutored his associ- 

ates in the Indian National Congress on for- 
. eign politics after the mid-1920’s and was the 
drafter of most Congress resolutions on ex- 
ternal issues before independence. As prime 
minister he held the external affairs port- 
folio himself; he shaped India’s foreign policy 


and its styles of diplomacy; he hand-selected | 


most of the ministry’s senior diplomats, ad- 
ministrators and technical personnel. He was 
aided and advised by able assistants, but few 
question the personal imprint of Nehru on 
the foreign policy of India. 

The principles of nonalignment, nonin- 
volvement in military pacts, friendship and 


mutual concern for the welfare of all, and | 


the diplomatic style of deciding each issue 
“on its merits’ were central to Nehru’s views 
of the best way to sustain his country’s na- 
tional interests and its security. He was con- 
vinced equally that a new morality was 
needed in international life, especially in a 
world of atomic weapons. India, weak in 
terms of political power, might nevertheless 
help lead the way out of the confusions of 
the cold war. India might convince others, 
by example and word, that the world need 
not be driven to its doom by unending dis- 
trust, political intervention, and threats of 





* Mr. Umesh Pant was especially helpful in col- 
lecting materials referred to in this article. 


violence. Competitive coexistence, he felt, 
would be a better solution. 

Since Prime Minister Nehru’s death in 
1964, India has been reordering the pieces of 
a foreign policy that did not succeed in reach- . 
ing its major goals. Nehru’s attempt to es- 
tablish cordial relations with Communist 
China, even at the expense of Tibetan aspira- 
tions for independence, crashed to a halt with 
the border war of 1962. The Sino-Soviet 
split exacerbated Indo-Chinese discord by the 
bifurcation of the Communist party of India 
into Moscow and Peking wings, adding in- 
ternal political cleavage to the facts of ex- 
ternal confrontation. As of 196+, India’s - 
relationships with her other immediate neigh- 
bors were hostile (Pakistan) or strained 
(Ceylon, Nepal, Burma). The war with 
Pakistan in 1965 again revealed the depth of 
the bitterness that existed between the two 
countries over Kashmir and other matters. 

Thanks to non-alignment—and to great 
potential regional power — India’s internal 
condition had been bolstered by economic 
and technical assistance from the United 
States, the U.S.S.R. and others. Neverthe- 
less, population pressures, inadequate records 
in agricultural and industrial growth, and 
social unrest meant that per capita income 
remained low (about $70 per annum) and 
hope for rapid betterment was hardly stirred. 
Beyond home and neighbors, by 1964 India , 
was no longer highly regarded by many in 
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the nonaligned world. Southeast Asia had 
been largely ignored in favor. of “bigger” 
world issues; Africa was only dimly in policy 
focus; Japan was distrusted and-unknown to 
most. The United States and the Soviet 
Union, plus the older members of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations, persisted in their 
attention to India’s future—and for their 
own various reasons—but they generally sup- 
plied reduced levels of assistance for prob- 
lems that were expanding. 

Nehru must have been an unhappy man as 
he reviewed India’s condition in 1964. He 
would have been pleased to know, however, 
that his successors (Prime Ministers Lal 
Bahadur Shastri to 1966 and Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi thereafter) have not abandoned his 
policies, even if they have altered the em- 
phasis. They have continued to advance the 
search for peace, at the same time strengthen- 
ing and modernizing the Indian defense es- 
tablishment. Nonalignment is still the corner- 
stone of India’s diplomacy. The United 
States and the U.S.S.R. compete with aid, 
somewhat unenthusiastically, but the circle of 
bilateral agreements widens to include more 
support from West and East Germany, Japan, 
East Europe and others. At the United Na- 
tions and in world forums generally, India 
maintains her search for the nonviolent solu- 
tion of major world disorders. 

President Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, ad- 
dressing Parliament on March 18, 1967, un- 
derlined the continuity of India’s policy:+ 

The foreign policy of India has stood the test 

of time. The concept of peaceful co-existence, 
which India has done so much to sponsor, is now 
accepted by the leaders of the two groups. With 
. both the United States and the Soviet Union we 


have the friendliest of relations. Our policy of 
non-alignment stands vindicated. Government 


will do everything possible to strengthen non- | 


1 Foreign Affairs Record (Government of India), 
Vol. XIII, No..3 (March, 1967), p For in- 
ternal continuities, see Stanley A. Kochanek, “Post 
Nehru India: The Emergence of the New Leader- 
ship,” Asian Survey, May, 1966, pp. 288-299. 

2 Foreign Affairs Record (Government of India), 
Vol. X, No. 10 (October, e pp. 263-265 for 
ihe text. The problems of implementation are 
discussed in Urmila Phadnis, “The Indo-Ceylon 
Past and the ‘Stateless’ Indians in Ceylon,” Anan 
Survey, April, 1967, pp. 226-236. 


alignment and pursue the positive aspects of this 


_ policy with rigour aná determination. 


Radhakrishnan added: “It will be Govern- 
ment’s special endeavour to strengthen India’ S 
relations with our neighbours.” 

The conflict with India’s most immediate 
neighbor, Pakistan, is as heated today as it 
was in 1964. In fairness, one should take 
note of the restraint shown by India in her 
relations with Pakistan, and the extent of the 
public and private effort made to appreciate 
the Pakistani viewpoint, even on Kashmir. 
Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri gave a 
great deal of attention to the settlement of 
long-standing disagreements with Ceylon, 
and Mrs, Gandhi has continued the dialogue. 
The Agreement on the Status and Future of 
Persons of India Origin in Ceylon,’ signed 
on October 30, 1964, did much to set a new 
tone for Indo-Ceylonese relations. The un- 
derstandable desire’ for independence in 
Nepal has led that government to seek a 
judicious middle ground between India and 
China, but Indian influence—and, to a de- 
gree, popularity—-remains dominant. Burma 
and other areas of Southeast Asia also have 


been approached for improved ties of com- 


merce and friendship. 

What has changed since 1964 is an im- 
provement in the craftmanship of India’s 
diplomacy, the planned diversification of 
cultural and economic interests in Asia and 
Africa, the rebuilding of closer relationships 
with the U.A.R. and Yugoslavia, and a tight- 
ening of ties with the U.S.S.R. India’s asso- 
ciation with the United States is active and 
correct, but cordiality is only occasionally 
present. The Vietnam war and its ramifica- 
tions tend to place in jeopardy other aspects 
of Indo-American cooperation, at least within 
official circles. India’s foreign policy is chang- 
ing; but not abruptly, nor are the old prin- 
ciples and approaches being jettisoned. 

Events and circumstances since 1964 have 
placed before India severe tests of her policies 
for externa] ‘affairs. Brief consideration will 
be given to a few of the most important of 
these: (1) war with Pakistan (1965) and the 
Tashkent Agreement (1966); (2) The 
Middle East crisis (1967); (3) Vietnam; (4) 
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Southeast Asian policies; (5) The Draft 
Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
“Treaty; (6) Indo-American relations. 


WAR WITH PAKISTAN (1965) 
_ Relations between India and Pakistan since 
1947 have had their ups and downs. Mostly 
downs. The unresolved Kashmir issue has 
been the symbol of greatest discord, but minor 
border disputes, the question of refugee settle- 
ments, trade and financial issues, as well as 
claims of political interference from both sides 
have helped to increase the fear and distrust 
that originally stemmed from the history of 
Partition. 

After the Sino-Indian border war of 1962 


(a debacle for India), advice and assistance” 


were sought in developing India’s armed 
forces. Arrangements were made with the 
United States, Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, among others, for help in this 
‘buildup. Pakistan, on the other hand, had 
been seriously concerned by the positive re- 
sponse of Western powers to India and by the 
substantial military asistance given to India 
in 1962 by the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Commonwealth in answer to China’s 
invasion of Indian territory. Pakistan did not 
attack India while the conflict with China 
was in progress, although India feared such 
action. Indeed, President Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan made it clear during the heat of the 
battle that mutual defense arrangements be- 
tween India and Pakistan would be advisable, 
providing the Kashmir case could be settled. 
India did not respond favorably to the Paki- 
stani suggestion. Furthermore, Pakistan, 
judging the nature of the Sino-Indian con- 
= flict differently, felt that Pakistan’s allies, 
more particularly the United States, had 
done a serious disservice to Pakistan in pro- 
viding fresh arms to Pakistan’s potential 
enemy, India. From 1962 on, relations be- 
tween Pakistan and the United States deteri- 
orated, and the Kashmir issue once more 
came into focus. 





3 For a review of some of the military assistance 
measures, see Keesings Contemporary Archives 
(Keynsham, Bristol) (Vol. XIV, 1963-1964), pp. 
19648—1 9649. 

K Keesings Archives (Vol. XV, 1965-1966), p. 
20609. 


Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri stated 
at the Cairo Conference of Nonaligned Na- 
tions in October, 1964, that he was aware of 
continuing border disputes with Pakistan; he 
agreed that the difficulties should be resolved 
peacefully by direct negotiations between the 
two parties. Further attempts to deal with 
Kashmir and related issues were taken up at 
a meeting in Karachi between President 
Ayub Khan and Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri on October 12, 1964. The two lead- 
ers agreed that their governments should meet 
at the earliest possible moment to “give effect 
to their common desire to develop friendly 
and cooperative relations... .”* This meet- 
ing was brief and not intrinsically productive, 
but it did give observers hope that a new 
phase in Indo-Pakistani relations was in the 
offing. 

The official October meeting had been pre- 
ceded by an unofficial Indian goodwill mis- 
sion to Pakistan, led by Jayaprakash Narayan, 
on President Ayub Khan’s invitation and 


with the approval of the government of India 


(September 5-12, 1964). In retrospect, 
neither the official meeting nor the unofficial 
goodwill mission produced measurable results. 

In December, 1964, India’s Home Min- 
ister, Guzarilal Nanda, announced that 
Articles 356 and 357 of the Constitution of 
India would be extended to Kashmir, thus 
effectively reducing the semiautonomous. 
status of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
that had existed in deference to the provi- 
sional nature of the state’s accession to India. 
On January 3, 1965, the ruling party in 
Kashmir, the National Conference, merged 
completely with the Congress party. This 
merger was agreed upon by the Congress 
party on January 10, 1965. The two moves 


_ —one constitutional and the other political— 


integrated Kashmir into the Republic of 
India. Pakistan protested these changes on 


‘the grounds that they implied the end of 
India’s willingness to consider the political 


status of Jammu and Kashmir, as had been 
promised under United Nations resolutions. 

The next stage in the conflict was high- 
lighted by President Ayub Khan’s visit to 
Communist China from March 2 to 9, 1965, 


i ~~ 


for discussions with China’s leaders. At the 
end of the visit, a protocol was signed by the 
two governments agreeing upon borders, and 
a cultural agreement was reached. India, be- 
lieving that the border agreements touched 
upon territory claimed by India, protested 
both to China and to Pakistan in March, 
1965, but to no avail. | 

Open warfare between India and Pakistan 
broke out in the Rann of Kutch on April 9, 
1965, following some previous military ma- 
neuvers on both sides. Allegations were made 
‘by India that Pakistan was using United 
States weapons that had been intended for 
other purposes, thus reiterating her earlier 
charge that United States military assistance 
to Pakistan inevitably would have unfavor- 
able consequences to India’s security. A 
cease-fire of the first phase of conflict was 
signed on June 29, 1965, but new fighting 
started in Kashmir after what appeared to be 
Pakistani infiltration of the Indian-held. sec- 
tor. 

During August to October, 1965, both 
India and Pakistan were involved in major 
military conflict in Kashmir and later in 
Punjab and other border areas. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1965, Great Britain and the United 
‘States placed a ban on the shipments of arms 


to the area, and the United States made it | 


clear that no further economic aid would be 
granted to either country until the United 
States Congress had been consulted. The 
war between India and Pakistan ground to a 
halt as the military equipment on both sides 


was dissipated, but the controversy between _ 


the two countries continued. 


On ‘September 17, 1967, Premier Aleksei — 


Kosygin of the Soviet Union proposed that 
President Ayub Khan and Prime Minister 
-Lal Bahadur Shastri meet in Tashkent to re- 
solve the dispute. The Tashkent meetings 
were held from January 4 to January 10, 
1966. A nine-point declaration was signed 
by the two parties on January 10, 1966. The 
major points of this declaration were as fol- 
lows:* India and Pakistan pledged them- 
‘selves i 


5 Keesings Archives (Vol. XV, 1965-1966), p. 
21188. 
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a) to restore “normal-and peaceful” rela- 
tions between the countries; 

b) to withdraw their respective armed 
forces, not later than February 25, 1966, to 
the positions they held before August 5, 1965 
—the date of the outbreak of the second 
phase of Indo-Pakistani hostilities; 

c) to repatriate captured prisoners of war; 

d) to restore diplomatic relations between 
the two countries, as well as economic and 
trade relations, communications and cultural 


: exchanges; 


e) to end hostile propaganda; 

f) to deal with the question of refugees and 
illegal immigrants. 

What came to be known as the “Spirit of 
Tashkent” was given dramatic urgency by 
the death of Prime Minister Shastri of India 
on January 11 in Tashkent. Shortly after the 
declaration was signed, however, circum- 
stances in India and in Pakistan reduced the 
goodwill that appeared to have been reached, 
and traditional hostile relations resumed their 
normal course. Nevertheless, the Tashkent 
Declaration did lead to a withdrawal of 
troops from occupied territory; the war was 


ended; and some effort was made for con- 


ciliation at ministerial levels by talks that 
commenced in Rawalpindi. 
Since Tashkent, both India and Pakistan 


, have done their best to rebuild the strength of 


their armed forces. The Soviet Union has 
been of special assistance on military matters 
to India. Pakistan has received some military 
assistance from China; she has also received 
helicopters from the Soviet Union. Although 
military aid from the United States to Paki- 
stan has not been resumed, an agreement was 
made in 1967 to furnish both India and 
Pakistan with spare parts hardware for mili- 
tary equipment.. Pakistan accepted the pro- 


' posal, as was expected, and India protested. 


No purpose is served in trying to assess the 
results of this war. Both sides claim victory, 
but both seem to have been defeated. The 
Kashmir issue is unsettled; it will probably be 
opened again by Pakistan at some future 


-date. Leaders of both governments will be 
` wary of military solutions in the future. The 


apparent stalemate of 1965 will be remem- 


~ 


i 
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bered. As far as India’s foreign policy is 
concerned, Prime Minister Gandhi has made 
clear that India considers the Kashmir case 
closed. In New York on March 31, 1966, 


‘ she stated: 


It is now: too late to talk of plebiscite. The. 
second invasion of Kashmir by Pakistan last sum- 
mer has destroyed whatever marginal or aca- 
demic value the old United Nations resolutions 
might have had. Kashmir is also vital to the 
defense of India in Ladakh against China.® 
Nevertheless, the spectre of Pakistani insis- 
tence on a Kashmir solution haunts efforts 
further afield for “peaceful coexistence.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS (1967) 


“When the Middle East crisis flared in June, 
1967, India supported the Arab countries in 
the United Nations on the grounds that 
Israel had taken the initial step in opening 
armed conflict. Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi condemned the actions of Israel and 
compared Israel with Pakistan, pointing out 
: that the seeds of .the conflict between the 
Arab world and Israel were sown at the birth 
of Israel. She also condemned the Western 
powers for having armed Israel so heavily.’ 

In the United Nations, M. C. Chagla, chief 
spokesman for India, described as “most un- 

fortunate” the rejection by the General As- 
© sembly of the nonaligned group’s resolution 
calling for the unconditional withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from occupied segments of 
Arab countries. Chagla stressed the im- 
portance of the Suez Canal to India. He 
. made it clear that as long as Israeli troops 
were on the canal’s eastern bank there was 
little or no possibility of the canal’s being 
opened. Chagla also noted the importance of 
Suez for the shipment of food to India.® 

As far as earlier provocations to Israel by 
the U.A.R. and other Arab countries were 
concerned, India’s stand was that these mea: 





6 The New York Times, April 1, 1966. 

*The Hindustan Times Weekly (New Delhi), 
June 24, 1967. 

8 The Hindustan Times Weekly (New Delhi), 
July 15, 1967. 

®The Hindustan Times Weekly (New. Delhi), 
June 1, 1967. 

10 Weekly India News (Washington, D.C.), Jan- 
uary 5, 1968, p. 6. 


sures did not constitute war; that the Gulf of 
Aqaba was an inland sea within the terri- 
torial waters of the U.A.R. and Saudi Arabia. 
Chagla further stated that he fully appre- 
ciated the reasons why the U.A.R. had to in- 


stitute precautionary measures against Israeli 


aggressive designs.’ 

India’s stand was not tempered by the 
lengthy debate in the General Assembly. 
India’s long association with President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of the U.A.R., and the presence 
of over 50 million Muslims in India, seem to 
have had their consequences when the Middle 
East crisis erupted in 1967. 

Official and unofficial reactions in India 


-differed substantially. In Parliament and in 


public forums, numerous critics of India’s 
stand expressed pro-Israeli views vigorously. 
Since 1947, few issues in foreign affairs have 
raised as much stormy debate in India as the 
Middle Eastern crisis of 1967. Many critics, 
including members of the opposition parties 
in Parliament, felt that India had failed to 
recognize the threats of the Arab countries 
against Israel and the right of self-preserva- 
tion that Israel claimed to be exercising. Dis- 
cussion over this issue continued in the 
December 23, 1967, Lok Sabha debate on 
foreign policy, when Defense Minister 
Swaran Singh, speaking for the government, 
stated that India was not hostile to Israel and 
was interested in the integrity of all nations, 
including Israel. Apparently some thaw in 
India’s attitude towards Israel is in process.?° 


VIETNAM 


As Chairman of the International Commis- 
sion for Supervision and Control in Vietnam 
(other members, Canada and Poland), estab- 
lished by the United Nations following the 
Geneva Agreements of July 20, 1954, India 
has been concerned with the Vietnam ‘conflict, 


"but she has not played a key role in seeking 


India has held that the 


an end to the war. 


‘Geneva Agreements have been violated, espe- 


cially by the governments of South Vietnam 
and the United States; that every effort must- 
be made to end a war that has escalated to 
major proportions; and that there must be a 
return to the principles of settlement included 


í 


in the 1954 agreement on the Vietnam issue." | 


__As of early 1968, India continues to be- 
lieve that the first step to be taken is the 
unconditional halt to the bombing of North 
Vietnam, in the belief that this action would 
shift the conflict from the battlefield to the 
conference table and would lead to a peace- 
ful settlement of the tragic Vietnamese war. 
On January 23, 1968, India and Yugoslavia 
jointly agreed that the Vietcong should be 
included in any peace talks. 

_ India has on occasion indicated her will- 
ingness to utilize the facilities of the Interna- 


tion Control Commission at appropriate times, 


but because the Commission operates on the 
principle of unanimity, so far these efforts 
have been inapplicable in the face of Poland’s 
unwillingness to agree. The Geneva Con- 
ference has not been reconvened because the 
chairmen, the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, 
do not agree. The Soviet Union believes that 
North Vietnam should accept the plan before 
any new meeting is called.™ 

It would appear that India views the Viet- 
namese conflict as a basically civil war that 
can be resolved only by the parties concerned. 
But recent statements from India on the tech- 
niques of concluding the fighting in Vietnam 
have been reduced to suggestions for tactical 
measures to end the bombing of the North as 
a first step towards further negotiation. 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN POLICIES 
A positive policy of improving relations 
with the countries of Southeast Asia has been 


11See Paul F. Power, “India and Vietnam,” 
Asian Survey, October, 1967, pp. 740-751. 

12 The Paria Tribune, January 24, 1968, Sec- 
tion 1, 7. A Moscow joint communiqué by 
Premier Rowen and Prime Minister Gandhi, on 
‘July 16, 1966, called for the cessation of bombing 
i! North Vietnam. See The New York Times, July 

l 

13 Prime Minister Gandhi’s National Press Club 

(Washington, D.C.) speech on this point, given 


-on March 29, 1966, is Anaa S in The New York 


Times, March 30, 1966, p.. 

14 The New York Times, july 17, 1966. 
- 15 For a careful review of an earlier period, see 
“Ton That Thieu, India and South East Asia, 1947 
1960 (Geneva: Libraire Droz, 1963). A largely 


ignored study of the potential of Southeast Asia is- 


K. M. Panikkar, The Future of South East Asia: 
An Indian View (New York: Macmillan, 1943). 
- 18 Keesings Archives (Vol. XIV, 1963-1964), 
-p. 20315, 
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characteristic of the foreign policy of India 
since 1964.75 Several leaders of India, in- 
cluding President Zakir Husain, Deputy 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai, External Af- 
fairs Minister M. CG. Chagla, and_other senior 
ministers and administrators of the govern- 
ment have traveled extensively in Southeast 
Asia in the past several years. 

The mass immigration of Indians’ from 
Burma that had started in 1947 reached 
serious proportions by the 1960’s after the 
nationalization of shops. Thousands of In- 
dians returned to India from Burma after 
1962. In July, 1964, for example, the num- 
ber of Indians leaving Burma each week 
niumbered about two thousand. Since 1947, 
the number. of Indians (and Pakistanis) in 
Burma has fallen from about one million 
to approximately five hundred thousand.*¢ 
Many of the most serious conflicts with 
Burma were resolved by the Indo-Burmese 
boundary agreement of March 10, 1967. 
This agreement formally demarcated and de- 
limited the boundaries between the two coun- 
tries, and a joint boundary commission was 
established to prepare the demarcations of 
boundaries and the preparation of a treaty. 
Relations between Burma and India in -1968 
appear to be better than they have been in 


- many years. 


Relations between India and Indonesia 
have much improved since the fall of Su- 
karno, who had supported the Pakistani posi- 
tion in the Indo-Pakistani war. A trade 
mission of December, 1966, in Djakarta re- 
sulted in a joint communiqué on Indo-Indo- 
nesian commerce that should result in a sub- 
stantial increase in trade and a diversification 
of the products involved in that trade. It 
was furthermore agreed that senior officials of 
the two countries should meet occasionally 


(Continued on page 243) 


Richard L. Park, an Associate of the Center 
for South and Southeastern Asian Studies at 
the University of Michigan, lived in South- 
east Asia for over 10 years. The author and 
editor of many books and articles, he most 


recently; wrote India’s Political System, 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1967). 


This expert points out that India’s development performance “. . . has to 
date been below plan, but economic projections for a tradition-bound society 
‘being modernized’ are not straightforward tasks.” 


~ 


Industrial Progress in. India 
Under Planning 


By WILFRED MALENBAUM 
Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


N DECEMBER, 1967, India’s National De- 
velopment Council announced the ter- 
mination of formal operations under the 

Fourth Five Year Plan, begun in April, 1966. 
Continuation would have meant, in the offi- 
cial view, persistence in a program that was 
out of touch with the realities of the Indian 
economic situation: India was in recession. 
Demand for industrial goods had declined, on 
the part of farmers, because of two disastrous 
crop years; on the part of urban residents, 
because of limited purchasing power ‘after 
meeting high food prices; on the part of gov- 
ernment, because of reduced revenues and on 
the part of private business because of falling 
production. Industrial output was also re- 
stricted because of a shortage of raw mate- 
rials. Overwhelming all was the upward 
surge of prices; the wholesale index for all 
commodities increased some 15 per cent a 
year after 1964. This combination of reces- 
sion with inflation saw one-third of India’s 
modern industries with declining product in 
1966 and again in 1967. Such realities were 
certainly not in step with India’s plans; hence 
the plan termination. 

Other causes for the government's action 
were the high military expenditures arising 


from conflicts with China and Pakistan, and” 


uncertainties about foreign aid. Apart from 
diminished enthusiasm in the United States 
about the role of massive foreign aid, active 
hostilities between India and. Pakistan 


prompted a halt in commitments just as 
India’s draft Fourth Plan was to be put in 
final form. It was never completed; develop- 
ment operations since early 1966 have pro- 
ceeded on an interim, annual basis. There 
were also growing doubts about basic develop- 
ment strategy. Was industrialization being 
favored unduly over agricultural develop- 
ment? Within industry, was too much stress 
being put upon heavy capital goods? Was 
the government role-in development, espe- 
cially in industry, conducive to maximum 
growth, given the importance of private in- 
dustry in India’s economy? While the Inter- 
national Bank, with some $1.8 billion in loans 
authorized for India (and with its central 
position in the India Aid Consortium), has 
often raised such questions, there are impor- 
tant domestic critics also. Thus India’s newly 
reconstituted Planning Commission has itself 
suggested the need for new plans and direc- 
tions before the resumption of formal plan. 


_programs—perhaps in 1969. 


A growing economy is an industrial, as dis- 
tinct from an agricultural or extractive, econ- 
omy. Economic progress is often measured 
by the rate of decline of primary activities, - 
whether by share of national product, or 
share of total labor force. A growing nation 
has some sector which grows most rapidly. 
For a period this might be in agriculture, or 
extractive enterprises, or even services, but. 
sooner or later this most-rapid growth area 
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will best be characterized as “in industry.” 


In industry, a nation can see continuous ex- ' 
pansion; the modern factory offers ever- - 
increasing productivity per man. The devel- 


opment task is the meshing of factory expan- 
sion with expansion in other parts of the econ- 
omy so that total product will increase rapidly 
and continuously. Factories are thus tools of 
growth; they are also symbols. Modern 
power plants, steel mills and machinery that 
makes machinery are indelible components of 
what the citizeris and officials of a poor coun- 
try “need” in their quest for economic expan- 
sion. 

One basic attribute of the potential diver- 
sity and efficiency of industry is the role it can 
play in providing the capital goods for expan- 
sion. Industry will produce the diverse con- 
sumer goods people want and the machinery 


that facilitates diversification. Moreover, in- 
dustry offers a broader entry. to the export 


market, to permit imports of goods and ser- 
vices better produced elsewhere. . Industry 
has the potential to make a country more 
independent of foreign sources of supply for 
capital goods while it can enhance a coun- 
trys ability to depend upon foreign sources 
of:supply. It is the prime sector of “import 
substitution” and “export stimulation.” 


PLANNED EXPANSION 


The industrial emphasis of the plans indi- 
cates a hoped for 20-fold expansion in indus- 
trial investment. From less than 20 per cent 
of all investment in the First Plan, industry 
was to receive 40 per cent in the Fourth and 
Fifth. Within industry, public investment 
was to grow even more rapidly. And the role 
of industrial product was to expand, more or 
Jess in line. Value added in modern indus- 
try was to show a 15-fold expansion from 
1950-1951 to 1975-1976. ; 


1India’s Third Five Year Plan indicates 


that, within a 70 per cent increase projected in the’ 


total index of industrial production, there would be 
the following increases: cotton textiles, 18 per cent; 
machinery (all types), 143 per cent; chemicals, 150 
per cent; iron and steel, 160 per cent. 


2 India’s sales abroad, some Rs. 575 crores in early. 


plan. years, were dominated (about 60 per cent) by 
jute and cotton yarn and textiles, and by tea. 


Manufactured goods other than es Cone aIEG 


less than -10 per cent of the total. 
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. Within modern industry, planning became 
increasingly explicit with respect to the out- 
put of capital goods and of intermediate 
goods. Basic policy on this matter was formal- 
ized by 1955; with the Third Plan this policy 
was built scientifically into specific targets. 
Intermediate goods and capital goods together 
were to be four times as important as con- 
sumer goods by the end of the Fifth Plan. 

Such changes were essential to India’s 
scheme for continued growth. Successive 
plans were expected to decrease the degree to 
which Indian investment needed to depend 
upon foreign assistance, from some 18 per 
cent during 1951-1956 to essentially zero 
after 15 to 25 years, as originally envisaged. 
Given the extent to which modernization it- 
self depended upon machinery and intermedi- 
ate goods from abroad, this objective called. 
for.a large (relative) expansion in India’s 
exports or a large (relative) reduction in- 
Indian imports. Since India would continue 
to require new industrial goods for many plan 
periods, and since export expansion was con- 
sidered a difficult process, India’s own inter- - 
mediate goods and machinery were to supply 
the capital goods insofar as possible. These 
same products, plus diversified output from 
consumer goods industries, could also broaden 


_the range of Indian exports.’ 


`- The import substitution process is readily 
illustrated in the case of machinery. India 
added approximately Rs. 850 crores of new 
machinery to its economy in 1960-1961; it 
projected needs of roughly double that level ` 
for 1965-1966. Machinery imports were 47 
per cent of total supplies in 1960-1961. If do- 
mestic production of machines had not ex- 
panded, India’s imports would have had to be 
Rs, 1250 crores to achieve its goal. If pro- 
duction had increased so that imports retained 
their relative importance (47 per cent) the 
import bill would be Rs. 800 crores. With a 
more rapid expansion projected in output 
imports would increase to Rs. 500 only. 
Eventually, by 1975-1976 in recent projec- 
tions, most machinery imports would be re- 
placed by growth in domestic production.: 
This illustration understates the import drain - 
of machinery, since important intermediate: 
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products also originate abroad. ‘There are 
foreign exchange costs in the Rs. 300 crores 
figure for 1960-1961. But the very large ex- 
pansion planned in this intermediate goods 
category suggests that there are possibilities 
for substitution there also. 

Finally, where India exported a very small 
amount of machinery in 1960-1961 (less than 
Rs. 15 crores), magnitudes twice as great 
“were visualized in 1965-1966, and 10 to 15 
times as great during the Fifth Plan. In 
1975-1976, machinery exports alone could 
thus provide an eighth of the total of exports 
sufficient to pay for essentially all the imports 
of a nation which could then continue to grow 
without foreign assistance. 

The very complexity of the industrial struc- 
ture, with its high inter-industry and inter- 
sectoral relationships, imposes specific defini- 
tion upon the plans. Planned industrial de- 
velopment demands technical knowledge. Ex- 
pansion in one area, steel, must be coordi- 
nated with the supply of coking coal, coal- 
washing facilities, specialized transport, and 
other inputs on the output side, as well as 
on the demand side, with growth in industries 
which will need more steel. Without such 
knowledge, it remains difficult to decide 
where to start expansion or where action will 
induce other expansion. The needs of plan- 
ning in industry demand the articulation of 
input-output tables and the calculation of 
dynamic capital coefficients. It is India’s in- 
dustrial programs that make the Planning 
Commission the home of India’s promising 
statisticians and economists. An economy at 
once committed to freedom, to free markets 
and to planning discovers crisis problems in 
industry. The problems of Indian develop- 
ment are at least as much problems of making 
the plans work as they are the formulation of 
_technically consistent and feasible plans. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


The industrial achievement hasbeen sig- 
nificant. Output in major industries is a 


multiple of production in the last pre-plan: 


year: in 1967, finished steel output was 4.5 
million tons, in 1951, just below one million; 
diesel engines were 75,000, as against 5500; 
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fertilizers (nitrogen content) 235,000 tons, 
against 9000 tons; the value of machine tools 
increased 100 times. Many of the products 
that now flow from production lines were en- 
tirely imported in pre-plan years; tubes, trans- 
mitters, electric locomotives, hydro-generators, 
heavy electric motors, tractors, mining ma- 
chinery, and more. Industrial products are 
helping to reduce the imported percentage in 
India’s new industrial installations, and in 


their current raw materials and intermediate: 
inputs. They find their way throughout the: 


world. The contribution of modern industry 
to India’s total product has probably reached 
15 per cent. The Indian economic scene has 
literally been transformed through the vigor 
and diversity of the.nation’s industrial expan- 
sion. 


Yet the record is below what was planned. 


Some 85 per cent of the modern industrial 
growth projected in the first two plans was 
actually achieved. A more significant short- 
fall occurred in the Third Plan years: instead 
of about doubling, as planned, value added 
in 1965-1966 rose by some 50 per cent above 
1960-1961. The ratios do not distinguish 
growth in capacity and in output. The 85 
per cent figure for 1951-1961 refers mostly to 
capacity; during the Third Plan the shortfalls 
were fairly even in capacity and in degree of 
use. In the past two (Fourth Plan) years, the 
important characteristic was the degree of 
underutilization of capacity. Through 1965- 
1966 private enterprise seemed to be able 
more nearly to achieve officially announced 
goals (with such notable exceptions as ferti- 


lizer) than did public enterprise. The latter: 
moved more slowly than resource availabilities 


would have permitted. 

Increasingly, and especially during the 
Second Plan, costs began to rise and foreign 
exchange became more limited. Plans tended 
to commit completion dates. and costs pre- 


‘maturely. There was thus a lag in new ca- 


pacity, a need for arranging additional fi- 
nancing. Public and private sectors shared in 
this experience, although public industry had 
less prior experience on which to draw. Total 
expansion in industry to date, though sig- 
nificantly below target, seems to have in- 


“ 


i 
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-< volved total expenditures well above the level 
- projected, even in real terms. 


t 


STEEL AND FERTILIZER 


Some expansion in‘ existing private steel 


mill output and some output from a new 


public mill were anticipated during the First 


Plan. Relatively little new production was in 
. fact achieved, but plans were made for three 
‘one-million-ton public steel mills, as well as 
for private steel expansion, notably an essen- 


‘tial doubling of the output of the Tata mill 


at Jamshedphur. These became core com- 
-ponents of the Second Plan, which set a target 
of 4.3 million tons of finished steel by 1960- 
1961, 2 million of which were to be in the 
‘three public mills. The actual figure in 
1960-1961 was 2:3 million tons, with 0.6 from 
‘the public ‘sector. There were understand- 
able delays in the scheduling of component 
parts and construction, complicated by the di- 
verse foreign authorities (British, German, 
‘Russian) who were integrally part of the in- 
‘dividual projects. Money costs turned out 
‘to be about double the original plan estimates. 
The Third Plan target for finished steel 
-was 6.8 million tons. The vast bulk-of this 
‘was to come from expanded capacity of the 
three public mills (Bhilai, Durgapur and 
Rourkela) plus some very beginnings from 
the fourth mill in Bokaro. Total production 
in 1965-1966° was actually about 4 million 
tons., Only the expansion in one mill (the 
“Russian” mill at-Bhilai) was completed; the 
other two remain in process, delayed partly 
‘by problems of financing. After long inter- 
‘national discussions on funding possibilities, 
‘construction at Bokaro was begun, with Rus- 
sian cooperation, in 1967. Recent plans pro- 
‘jected: total steel capacity in India at nearly 
15 million tons by 1970-1971. . 
Growth of ‘capacity in steel is primarily a 
‘record of public decision and implementation. 
Delays in plan fulfillment are inevitable as- 
‘pects of a complicated engineering, financing 
and administrative task. Though steel has 
increasingly become a public sector product, 
about half of total mill output moves into the 


private sector: price and control policies for. 


steel and for its products influence demand. 


. special steels. 


‘tional goal of one million tons. 


The patterns of steel output and of steel im- 


- ports have been sensitive to quality and price 


differentials between Indian and foreign steel . 


. products. Changes in government policy on 


prices and controls since 1963-1964 may have 


' been as important as expansion of ‘domestic 


capacity in reducing the import percentage. 
But even within the present year, licensing has 
had to be tightened; imports are authorized 
only with non-availability certificates from do- 


 mestic steel producers.- While India still an- 


ticipates annual imports of 1-2 million tons 
over the next five years, these are meant to be 
Exports should increase from 
their current very low levels to perhaps one 
million tons by the end of the Fifth Plan. 
Production of fertilizer, and especially 
nitrogenous fertilizer, has been a major ob- 
jective in India over -the entire period -of 
planning. In -1950-1951, consumption of 
nitrogen was about 60,000 tons (N basis), 
‘with less than 10,000 tons produced domestic- 
ally. Capacity of 300,000 tons was set for 


‘the First Plan, but less than one-third of this 
was achieved: actual output of 80,000 tons 


(N) is reported for 1955~1956. Factory con- 
struction at Nangal, Neiveli, and Rourkela, 
scheduled to begin in the First Plan, was ac- 
tually started during the Second. But some 
expansion did occur at the government plant 
at Sindri as-well as at smaller private plants. 
The target for 1960-1961 was again set at 
300,000 tons, but of the new plants only 
Nangal was.in production by that date. Total . 
output did. not quite reach 100,000 tons. 
Capacity in public plants was originally 
planned at 800,000 for 1965-1966, with a na- 
Private -ca- 
pacity was encouraged for expansion of ex- 
isting and for new facilities. Discussions in the 
early 1960’s were promising in this regard, so 
that the Third Plan scaled public plants down 
to some 650,000 tens. During the plan, how- 
ever, total capacity reached less than 600,- 
000 tons, and actual output in 1965-1966 
was but 225,000 tons. Very little of this was 
in private plants: two projects, undertaken 
‘during the plan are still incomplete. Major 
public installations at Durgapur and Cochin 
are now scheduled for 1969. The draft 
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Fourth Plan indicated production of 2 mil- 
lion tons by 1970-1971, 4 million by 1975- 
1976. 

The record here reflects the indecision of 
national authorities on agricultural pro- 
grams: public resources were committed here 
less enthusiastically than in steel, for example. 
Private interests were not attracted to an area 
so dominated by government. The complex- 
ity of the process and the extent to which 
inputs are shared with other industries have 
_ made capacity balance difficult for a central 
planning authority. Thus a major explana- 
tion of the gap between nitrogenous fertilizer 
capacity and output in 1965-1966 was in- 
- adequate gas availability and power -short- 
ages, especially for the Rourkela plant. 


India is proceeding with machine building ` 


plants as a central cog in her program for in- 
dustry, overall growth and economic inde- 
pendence. In light machinery—machine 
tools, textile machinery, boilers, motors—ca- 
pacity is already large. But important invest- 
ments are being made, mostly with- foreign 
assistance, in major heavy industrial machin- 
ery complexes. Some of the largest are in 
machine building (Ranchi), electricals 
(Bhopal and Hardwar), mining (Durgapur), 
apart from machine construction intimately 
associated with the public steel centers. These 
vast industrial complexes are India’s real 
thrust in the .machine-building area. Con- 
ceived in the First Plan, and formally initiated 
in the Second, construction and assembly are 
now approaching production. Complex ma- 
chines associated with an advanced stage of 
industrialization will become available—to 
replace imports and perhaps to provide new 
exports. Their ultimate pay-off in the econ- 
omy cannot yet be appraised. ` 


PROSPECTS 


What significance does India’s vigorous in- 
dustrial expansion have for overall develop- 
ment and the prospect of a modern economy 
able to sustain continuous growth? It is true 
that performance has to date been below plan, 
but economic projections for a tradition- 
bound society “being modernized” are not 
straightforward tasks. Any answer must com- 


pare gains from alternative investment pat- ` 
terns, where projections might also differ 
from expectations. There is much that is 
appealing im the “assured” path of self- 
contained modernization presented by India’s - 
planners. The “gains from trade” of, eco- 
nomic, theory do not identify export possibili- 
ties. ‘Traditional agricultural exports could 
have been expanded, but their relative eco- 
nomic merits over diverse goods from a flour- 
ishing industry are debatable. Uncertainties 
notwithstanding, some effects of India’s in- 
dustrial emphasis can be indicated. 

It is possible that the government’s concern 
with expanding industry has meant a relative - 
neglect of agricultural output. While there 
is some tendency to attribute agricultural ad- 
versities to bad weather, official attention to_ 
agriculture was in fact stronger in words than 
in deeds. Nor need the two development 
efforts be competitive. Indian planners may 
have felt that industry deserved. priority 
attention because success in industry would | 
also stimulate agricultural output. Thus the 
greater employment elasticity’ of industrial ` 
expansion might attract labor from rural- 
areas and increase agricultural productivity. 
Industry’s agricultural products (fertilizer, 
pesticides, agricultural machinery) would en- 
hance agricultural prospects, and an increas- 
ing diversity of new consumer goods would 
stimulate the desire of peasants to produce 
more. 

Actually, industrial expansion turned out to 
be a reasonably straightforward process, once 
appropriate authorities decided to proceed. 
Agricultural expansion requires a decision by 
millions of entrepreneurs, very many of 
whom are not geared to commercial market - 
activity. The record shows very diverse . 
movements in output in the two sectors. High 
prices for food, limited supplies and high 
prices for raw materials and intermediate 
goods contributed to higher prices for all 
manufactures. Domestic terms of trade 
moved against industry in the Third Plan. 
High agricultural prices benefited middlemen 
and wealthy farmers; most farmers consumed 
their high-value grains and, like most urban 
consumers, were not buying industrial prod- 
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ucts. Even this very general presentation in- 
dicates the adverse influence of limited agri- 
cultural development upon industry. The 
sequence is in fact a still broader one. The 
very extensiveness of the labor commitment 
to agricultural and rural-based activities 
assures that poor crops mean limited growth 
in overall national product. There were thus 
disappointments in tax yields and in govern- 
ment borrowing from the private sector, 
which in turn had negative repercussions upon 
demand for industrial products, now on the 
part of government itself.* 

While industry has increased its labor force 
(by 40-50 per cent over the 15 years) and 
while industry has expanded investment, it 
is hard to identify significant derived employ- 
ment from this expansion. Derived employ- 
ment, so important to India’s total plan of 
growth, has yet to become apparent. Simi- 
larly, the savings ratios in big business seem 
not to have grown more than savings in other 
private parts of the economy. As of the early 
Fourth Plan, industrial expansion has not re- 
vealed itself as a propelling force on other 
sectors of the economy. 


IMPORTS 


~- With respect to industry’s effect upon 
India’s foreign economic independence, rapid 
industrialization initially means more imports 
—for machinery and parts, for many raw ma- 
terials and intermediate products. Soon how- 
ever some of these begin to be domestic; “ 

in machine tools we used to import 91.6 per 
cent of the total supply in 1950-1951, the 
figure went down to 44.6 per cent in 1964- 
1965°*; “by the end of the Fourth Plan we 
would be meeting 75 per cent of a much 
larger demand.”® “In sugar machinery the 
figure has gone down from 100 per cent to 
4.1 per cent, textile machinery from 100 to 
56.5 per cent”... “in petroleum products 
(other than kerosene) from 91.5 to 1.6 per 
cent and in aluminum from 74.8 to 29.7 per 


3 Government demand also declined because of 
reduced flows of foreign assistance. 

4 Fourth Plan (draft). 

5 Ibid. 


8 Fourth Plan (draft). 


cent. However, in several cases the total] de- 


‘mand has increased so much that in spite of 


a larger proportion being manufactured in- 
digenously the total imports have tended to in- 
crease. In some'cases there are substantial 
imports of components.” 

. If the programme put forward in this Plan is 
implemented, the country would have by 1970- 
1971 the capacity to build its own steel mills, 
fertilizer plants, equipment for power generation, 
transmission transport and a variety of other 
equipment.® 

Still, total imports continue to grow rela- 
tive to national income except where, as in 
recent years, the financing arrangements have 
not permitted the needed imports, with serious 
consequences for the economy as a whole. 
Whatever the inroads of domestic production 
into capital goods imports, the total position - 
warranted a recent official judgment that 
“the impact [of import substitution] may be 
small considered in relation to total require- 
ments.” Nor has there yet been appreciable 
export stimulation from industrial output. 
India’s dependence on net assistance has 
grown relative to total investment require- 
ments. The record of foreign transactions to 
date does not support the prospect of a closing 
of the gap during the Fourth and Fifth Plans 
as revealed in perspective (official) drafts. 
While they have made allowances for the 
effects of rupee devaluation in June, 1966, 
they obviously precede Fourth Plan termina- 
tion in December, 1967. In what direction 
are further changes apt to take place? 

For the next decade or more of planning, 
the first order for success in Indian industry 
lies in success in Indian agriculture. More 
than 150 million persons in India’s labor force 
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problems have become a matter of in- 

ternational concern. The immediate 
occasion was, of course, the problem of acute 
food scarcity, caused mainly by two consecu- 
tive years of disastrous crop weather in 1965- 
1966 and 1966-1967, in a country of 500 
million people. The acuteness of the crisis 
will certainly be relieved to some extent by 
the prospect of a bumper crop in the current 
year. But this should not divert attention 
from longer-run problems which afflict the 
Indian agrarian economy. We shall briefly 
discuss some of these problems in the context 
of the agricultural performance over the last 
decade and a half. 

Describing the trends in production, 1952- 
1953 can be regarded as the initial year in 
our calculations, since by 1952 the economy 
had substantially recovered from the disrup- 
tions and dislocations of the preceding decade 
like the war and partition, and the minimum 
technical and organizational foundations for 
long-range planning had been laid. It is also 
important to note that 1952-1953 was a 
“good” agricultural year from the standpoint 
of crop weather compared to the two pre- 
ceding years. In most of our calculations* 


lk THE LAST few years, Indian agricultural 


1 All the data in this paper are from publications 
of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Govern- 
„ment of India, unless otherwise mentioned. 


the end-year is 1964-1965, which was another 
“good” agricultural year. Although some 
data are available for 1965-1966 and 1966- 
1967, since they were exceptionally “bad” 
years, choosing either of them as an end-year 
would have biased our calculations, particu- 
larly since we are interested more in the long- 
run factors. Production of foodgrains is esti- 
mated to have been 61.68 million metric tons 
in 1952-1953, 78.7 million metric tons in 


‘1958-1959 and about 89 million metric tons 


in 1964-1965. In 1965-1966 it was 72.3 
million metric tons. 

A more meaningful estimate would, of 
course, take foodgrains production per head 
of population. Per capita production of food- 
grains was about 164 kilograms in 1952-1953 
and 182 kilograms in 1964—1965. This, how- 
ever, does not give the full picture of the net 
availability of foodgrains per head. of Indian 
population, since part of the gross production 
goes to provide for seed and feed requirements 
and wastages which, taken together, are usu- 
ally estimated at 12.5 per cent of gross pro- 
duction of foodgrains. 

There is also the supplementary factor of 
imports. Imports of foodgrains increased, 
from an annual average of about 3 million 
metric tons during the 1950’s to more than 
6 million metric tons during the Third Plan 
period (1961-1966). Even in the bumper 
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crop year of 1964-1965, imports of foodgrains 
amounted to about seven per cent of domestic 
output. Between 1952 and 1965, imports of 


cereals, however, never exceeded 10 per cent: 


of total domestic cereals production. It has 
been calculated that the per capita net avail- 
ability of foodgrains increased from 14.5 
ounces per day in 1953 to 16.8 ounces per day 
in 1965.- ‘This implies that even in the good 
year of 1964-1965, the “average” Indian 
could derive only about 2145 calories per day 
from the foodgrains available to him. In this 
connection one may note that the minimum 
nutritional requirement for the Indian popu- 
lation on the basis of the scales prescribed by 
the Indian Nutrition Advisory Committee has 
been estimated? to be 2370 calories and 66.6 
grams of protein per day per head. 

The rate of growth of production in this 


period has not been very low. Between 1952-° 
1953 and 1964-1965, total crop production 


grew at an annual compound rate of 3.01 per 
cent, and total production of foodgrains at 
2.5 per cent. One may compare this rate of 
growth with that in Japan after Meiji Restor- 
ation, a period in which Japan is generally 
regarded as'having achieved an impressive 
rate of growth in agricultural production. Be- 
tween 1880-1884 and 1915-1919, the Japan- 
ese rate of growth of agricultural output was 
1.8 per cent.§ But whereas Japan in this 
period had a rate of growth of population 
less than 1 per cent per year, the correspond- 
ing rate in India was 2.14 per cent in. the 
period between 1952-1953 and 1964-1965. 
This largely explains why India has to run 
very fast to remain in the same place. 

Apart from the fact that the high rate of 
population growth cancels much of the im- 


2See P. V. Sukhatme, “Food and Nutrition 
Situation, in India,” Indian Journal of Agricultural 
Economics, April-June and July-September, 1962. 
One might also note here that about 75 per cent of 
calorie intake in the average Indian’s diet is from 
foodgrains. 

8 See the estimate by Yamada, as reported in 
B. F. Johnston, “Agriculture and Economic Devel- 
opment: The Relevance of the Japanese Experi- 
ence,” Food. Research Institute Studies, No. 3, 


4 See P. Bardhan, “Chinese and Indian Agri- 
culture: A Broad Comparison of Recent Policy and 
Performance,” MIT Department of Economics 
Working Paper No. 13, January, 1968. 
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pact of agricultural growth, there is the added 
problem of mobilizing (either through thé 
market or government procurement) from 
the villages enough food -for the growing de- 
mand of the non-agricultural sector, .in view 
of the rising tempo of industrialization and 
urbanization. Since farmers tend to retain 
a very large proportion of their rising grain 
output for their own consumption and for 
feeding livestock, the amount supplied to the 
industrial sector as a proportion of output 


_does not rise fast enough to support the pace 


of industrialization. As a matter of fact, 
according to one rough estimate,* marketed 
proportion of gross production of cereals.in , 
India went down slightly from 27.2 per cent 
in 1953-1954 to 26.1 per cent in 1961-1962. 
This proportion may have declined further in 
more recent years. ‘This tends to generate 
inflationary pressures in an economy where 
the major component of the cost-of-living 
index is the price of foodgrains. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PRODUCTION 


Once the urgent need for raising produc- 
tion and the actual performance in this re- 
spect has been noted, the next obvious step 
is to analyze the factors that affect produc- 
tion. The factor of production in agriculture 
that comes to mind is, of course, land. In, 
India, gross sown acreage under all crops was 
144.2 million hectares in 1954-1955 and 
153.8 million hectares in 1964-1965. Al- 
though there was some addition to sown 
acreage in the early 1950’s through land rec- 
lamation and so forth, on the whole it is 
true to say that the land “frontier” in India 
has been more or less exhausted. The possi-. 
bilities of further expansion in acreage are 
not substantial, and the most promising means 
of increasing production is, and will increas- 
ingly be, more intensive and efficient cultiva- 
tion of existing farmland. 

This brings up the question of the land 
productivity situation in India. Yield per ` 
hectare of land was 0.81 metric tons in 1952- 
1953 for rice and 1.07 metric tons in 1964- 
1965; for wheat it was 0.78 metric tons in 
1952-1953 and 0.9 in 1964-1965; for all. 
foodgrains it was 0.59 metric tons in 1932- 
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1953 and 0.75 in 1964-1965. These pro- 
ductivity figures are among the lowest in the 
world today. Even in China, the rice yield 
‘per hectare is about three times that in India; 
and the Japanese yield today is more than 
four times that in India. There is, therefore, 
a considerable scope for improving the pro- 
ductivity of Indian land provided the crucial 
agricultural inputs are available. 

A major factor in improving and even 

maintaining soil fertility and increasing crop 
yields is the supply of soil nutrients in the 
form of organic manure and chemical fertil- 
izers. Through centuries, farmers in India 
have been applying considerable amounts of 
organic manure and it is still the major source 
of crop nutrients. Information on the use 
of organic manure is very scant but, accord- 
ing to rough estimates," organic manure pro- 
vided about 1 million metric tons of nitrogen 
(Indian soil is:most deficient in nitrogen) in 
1955-1956. Even substantial increases in the 
supply of organic fertilizers will, however, 
be grossly insufficient in view of the fertilizer 
requirements for the desired growth in agri- 
cultural production. The consequent need 
for a huge expansion of chemical fertilizer 
production and consumption is now recog- 
nized in all quarters. In India, the use. of 
chemical fertilizers in agriculture is of com- 
paratively recent date, and the amounts used 
per hectare of land are among the lowest in 
the world. Consumption of nitrogenous (N), 
phosphatic (POs) and potassic (K-O) fer- 
tilizers per hectare of gross cropped area in 
India was 0.9 kilograms in terms of crop nu- 
trients in 1955-1956 and 4.9 kilograms in 
1964-1965. These figures are miserably low 
relative to those in countries like Japan; even 
in China use of chemical fertilizers per hec- 
tare is more than twice as large. 

For effective application of chemical fer- 
tilizers, as for normal crop growth and more 


5 National Council of Applied Economic Re- 
search, Long Term Projections of Demand for and 
dtd of Selected Agricultural Commodities, 1962, 
p. ; 


€ See, for example, E. Mason, Economic Devel- 
opment in India and Pakistan (Cambridge: Center 
De ER Affairs, Harvard University, 
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intensive cropping, an adequate supply and 
regulated use of water is necessary. In the 
last two decades, a great many flood-control 
and irrigation programs have been carried 
out. Gross irrigated area under all crops was 
23.2 million hectares (16.9 per cent of. gross 
cropped area) in 1952-1953, and 30.6 million. 
hectares (19.5 per cent} in 1963-1964. 
These are not very high percentage figures, 
particularly in a country where vast areas do 
not have adequate and assured rainfall. In 
spite of much improvement, the agrarian 
economy is still considerably vulnerable to 
periodic floods and droughts, as evidenced by 
the extent of annual harvest fluctuations. 
Besides, the major emphasis so far has been 
on the protective harvest-stabilizing aspects 
of water projects; only in very recent years 
has irrigation started to play a more positive 
role of facilitating the use of improved farm- 
ing techniques. 

Apart from fertilizers and water, another 
—quite often complementary—crucial input 
in transforming traditional agriculture is im- 
proved seeds. In India, area sown under 
improved seeds increased from 1.3 per cent 
of total gross cropped area in 1955-1956 ‘to 
29.5 per cent in 1964-1965. Most of the im- 
proved varieties of seed developed in India 
were, until recently, designed for their 
drought-resisting quality. This was under- 
standable under Indian conditions, where the 
major risk of cultivation was in the failure 
of monsoons. But the response of these 
varieties to high fertilizer doses was very 
limited. In very recent years there has been 
a major breakthrough in Indian agriculture 
which is expected to show up in production 
figures fairly soon. This is the introduc- 
tion of high-yielding varieties of hybrid seeds 
which have a very high fertilizer response. 


REMUNERATIVE PRICES? 


It has sometimes been argued’ that Indian 
farmers are inhibited from using these pro- 
ductivity-raising inputs because they do not 
get remunerative prices for their crop or be- 
cause the prices they have to pay for these 
inputs are extremely high. Let us examine 
this question in some detail. Index numbers 


of wholesale prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties went up from 100 in 1952-1953 (it 
should be noted here that the 1952-1953 
level of wholesale prices of agricultural com- 
modities was more than four times that of 


the immediate pre-World War II period) to. 


122.9 in 1961~1962, after a short but sharp 
dip in the middle of the 1950s, and to 155.8 
in 1964-1965 (they shot up to 199 in the 
crisis year of 1966-1967). So absolute prices 
of agricultural commodities have gone up 
considerably in this period. There is, still, 
some indication that the price of agricultural 
commodities relative to that of manufactured 
consumer goods which the farmers buy has 
declined to some extent over most of this 
period. Estimating the ratio of index numbers 
of wholesale prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties to those of some of the major manu- 
factured consumables like cotton manufac- 
tures, sugar, edible oils and “fuel, power, 
light and lubricants” purchased by the agri- 
cultural sector, we find that it was below the 
` 1952-1953 level’ for the period between 
1954-1955 and 1963-1964, and has been 
above the 1952-1953 level only since 1964- 
1965. 

It should, however, be pointed out here that 


in the Indian context of low inter-sectoral | 


mobility of scarce resources, the adverse effect 
of low relative prices of agricultural com- 
modities on total agricultural production is 
likely to be much weaker than in advanced 
countries. Production of individual crops is, 
of course, more sensitive to changes in relative 
prices of competing crops as they compete for 
acreage and other inputs like water and 
fertilizers. As an example, since 1952-1953 
the price of non-foodgrain crops like sugar, 
cotton jute and groundnut relative to that of 
foodgrains has steadily increased, which must 
have contributed to the fact that acreage 
under non-foodgrains has grown at a rate 
more than twice that under foodgrains. 


7It should be noted, however, that the 1952- 
1953 level of this ratio was much higher than that 
in the prewar period. 

8 See U. Datta Choudhury, “Technological 
Change in the Indian Economy, 1950-60,” Eco- 
ted and Political Weekly (Bombay), August 20, 
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In this connection one might also refer to 
the price-dampening effect of imports of 
wheat from the United States under Public 
Law 480 agreements. Until 1964, the price 
of wheat remained below the 1952-1953 level 
while that of other crops was much above, and 
this must have something to do with the fact 
that net import of wheat was between one- 
fourth and one-third of the net availability of 
wheat in India over most of the period. Im- 
ports of American wheat have been an im- 
portant factor in relieving acute consumer 
distress in some years, but over the period as 
a whole they are likely to have had a depress- 
ing effect on incentives in domestic wheat 
production; the Indian government’s policy 
of distributing imported wheat even in good 
crop years instead of building up an adequate 
buffer stock has accentuated this problem. ` 

As for price of inputs purchased by farm- 


ers, the fertilizer-crop price ratio in India is 


one of the highest in the world. In 1957, the 
price of nitrogen relative to that of rice was 
3.22 in India, 2.12 in Japan and 1.46 in the 
United States. But there is no evidence to 
suggest that this factor has inhibited the 
farmers’ use of fertilizers. On all calcula- 
tions, the net return of fertilizers is often so 
very large, particularly after the introduction 
of high-yielding varieties of seeds, at the 
present low rates of application in India that 
it is not surprising to find farmers’ demand 
for fertilizers tending to outstrip available 
supply even at the existing extremely high 
fertilizer-crop price ratios. The major bottle- 
neck in the extension of fertilizer use has 
been its scarcity. The old idea of the illiter- 
ate and superstitious Indian farmer not re- 
sponding to the opportunity of using chemical 
fertilizers and other improved techniques on 
his farm is now terribly outdated. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


There has been some complaint that India 
has not invested enough in her agricultural 
sector. Gross investment in agriculture and 
allied activities constituted® about 20 per cent 
of total gross investment for the period 1951- 
1952 to 1960-1961. This figure for invest- 
ment allocation to agriculture is not very high, 
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nor is it extremely low,’ particularly for a 
country with an urgent program of industrial- 
ization. Certainly the share of investment 
used in building the industrial base of the 
economy was much higher, but then no coun- 
try aiming at structural transformation of the 
economy can be expected to allocate invest- 
ment in proportion to existing sector shares 
in national income. Besides, in Asian agri- 
culture, investment in fixed capital may not 
always be the most important determinant of 
any significant productivity rise; much de- 
pends on industrial investment in producing 
fertilizers, pesticides and pumps. 


EFFECTIVE INVESTMENT? 


Even if complaints about neglect of agri- 
culture in investment allocation are justified, 


there are probably stronger reasons to ques-, 


tion the effectiveness of investment that has 
been made in the agricultural sector and the 
appropriateness of the investment priorities 
actually followed within the industrial sector 
itself. Let us take the second aspect first. 
In spite of planners’ intentions to the contrary, 
while industries catering to luxury and semi- 
luxury consumption have often spawned an 
undue amount of investible resources includ- 
ing foreign exchange (this has been made pos- 
sible largely due to the extremely unequal 
income distribution pattern and loose govern- 
ment control over investment) and have 
sometimes overfulfilled their production tar- 
gets, investment and production performance 
have fallen grossly short of the desired pat- 
tern in respect of, say, chemical fertilizers. In 
the Third Five Year Plan period less than 30 
per cent of the target was achieved in produc- 
tion of both nitrogenous and phosphatic fer- 
tilizers. In the Second Plan period also, ac- 
tual production at the end-year was only 34 
per cent of target in nitrogenous fertilizers 
and 45 per cent of target in phosphatic fer- 
tilizers. 


® According to U.N. publications, in 1949-1958, 
agriculture accounted for 13 per cent of gross fixed 
investment in Italy, 8.8 per cent in Yugoslavia, 11.2 
per cent in France, 6.6 per cent in the U.S.; in 
Japan, agriculture accounted for 19 per cent of 
total investment in the period between 1956-1957 
and 1960-1961. 


? 
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As for effectiveness of investment, agricul- 
tural programs have suffered from serious 
technical deficiencies as well as poor manage- 
ment and coordination. As the different Pro- 
gramme Evaluation Reports to the: Planning 
Commission have amply testified, there have 
been serious shortcomings not only in the 
input distribution and extension service as- 
pects of agricultural programs but also in the 
technical suitability or local adaptability of 
various items in those programs. Water, 
fertilizer or seed programs have been pushed 
without sufficient consideration of local soil; 
climate conditions, cropping patterns, culti- 
vating practices and the crucial comple- 
mentarities in the. use of different factors of 
production. Farmers have sometimes refused 
to adopt new inputs and technology, not out 
of irrationality, ignorance or fatalism, but due 
to a better appreciation of their local unsuit- 
ability or technical complementarity than is 
to be found in the administrative officials 
pushing those programs (apart from the risk 
factors involved). 

Talking about investment in the agricul- 
tural sector one might point to the fact that, 
given sufficient organization, there is consid- 
erable scope in India for mobilizing the vast 
masses of unemployed and seasonally under- 
employed rural labor on labor-intensive in- 
vestment projects like minor irrigation, flood 
control, land reclamation, contour bunding, 
terracing, leveling and road building. The 
Indian plans and the Ford Foundation Agri- 
cultural Production Team in India in 1959 
endorsed this policy, after pointing out that a 
vast number of such rural construction proj- 
ects could be undertaken with very little extra 
equipment. In China, in recent years, stag- 
gering amounts of earthworks have been con- 
structed by mass mobilization of labor in the 
countryside. In comparison, the Indian per- 
formance so far has been very poor. 

Apart from organizational problems, one 
should take note of the important incentive 
problem in the distribution of benefits from 
such rural construction projects. In India a 
major problem in mobilizing labor on such 
projects is that those who. work on them do 
not receive proportional benefits from them, 


As report after report of the Programme 
Evaluation Committees has stressed, most of 
the benefits from Community Development 
Projects in India have accrued to richer 
farmers. No wonder that the mass of poor 
peasants and agricultural laborers do not 
feel excited by these projects. In irrigation 
projects also, the distribution of water is very 
inequitable’ and it is a major reason for the 
poor maintenance of field channels. The 
rural institutional framework in India has 
severely constrained the effectiveness of much 
of the development program. This immedi- 
ately raises the question of land organization 
and institutions in village India. 


LAND LEGISLATION 


A great deal of land legislation has been 
undertaken in India in the last two decades. 
The major objectives of land policy were the 
abolition of intermediary tenures, reform of 
the tenancy system—including fixing of fair 
rent at one-fifth to one-fourth of the gross 
produce and sécurity of tenure for the tenant 
—extension of owner-cultivation, ceilings on 
land holdings making possible a redistribution 
of surplus land among landless laborers, con- 
solidation of agricultural holdings and in- 
crease in the size of the operational unit to 


10 Let us cite not a very uncommon example of 
water distribution from the Thorners’ observations 
on the operation of Sarda Canal in Uttar Pradesh: 
“Throughout the Sarda system it is the general rule 
that the strong, the powerful, the well-connected, 
the local bullies dominate the use of irrigation 
water. They get water first and they tend to take 
as much of it as they please. Only after they are 
satisfied do they permit the mass of ordinary, unim- 
portant, petty cultivators to have access to it. The 
mass of ordinary cultivators have to conduct their 
affairs as though the supply of canal water was 
problematical, an intermittent blessing to be wel- 
come when it comes, but not to be counted on. 
This was our finding in more than half of the 68 
villages we visited.” See Daniel and Alice Thorner; 
ono): and Labour in India.(New York: Taplinger, 

11 See P. S. Sharma, “A Study of the Structural 
and Tenurial Aspects of the Rural Economy in the 
Light of 1961 Census,” Indian Journal of Agricul- 
tural Economics, October-December, 1965. 

12 It has been estimated that for the areas with 
assured rainfall (of 1,150 mm. a year or more) the 
area covered by holdings under pure and mixed 
tenancy is 27.6 per cent, and for areas with exten- 
sive irrigation (with 50. per cent or more of gross 
sown area under irrigation), it is as high as 35.3 
per cent. 
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an economic scale through cooperative meth- 
ods. These programs have been enforced in 
part and have met varying degrees of success 
or failure. 

The program for the abolition of inter- 
mediaries, has been carried out practically all 
over the country; about 20 million tenants of 
former intermediaries have come into direct 
relationship with the state and became own- 
ers of their holdings. Far less effective has 
been the program of tenancy reform. A con- 
siderable proportion of the total area culti- 
vated is still under tenancy. According to the 
1961 census, of the total cultivated area in 
rural India, the proportion of holdings under 
“pure” and “mixed” tenancy is 22.4 per 
cent. The actual importance of tenancy in 
rural India may, however, be more important 
than this figure suggests for two major rea- 
sons. First, since the prevalence of tenancy 
is significantly higher in the wet and there- 
fore generally more productive areas (includ- 
ing irrigated land) than in the dry areas; loss 
from tenant cultivation is more than is sug- 
gested from the average all-India figure.’ 

Second, what may not have come out in 
official data is that land legislation in some 
areas has in fact driven underground some 
forms of tenancy; numerous cases of eviction 
of tenants have taken place under the guise 
of “voluntary surrenders’ and informal ar- 
rangements have been made with share-crop- 
pers disguised as agricultural laborers. The 
high pressure of population on land as well 
as the balance of social and political forces in 
the countryside hzs made it possible for land 
owners to impose such arrangements on the 
landless and defenseless agricultural popula- 
tion. | 

This has tended to defeat the major aim of 
protective tenancy reforms. On the subject 
of the rights of tenants, it is worthwhile to 
quote from the Report of the Committee on 
Tenancy Reform for the Planning Commis- 
sion: 


Even where the tenants are aware of their 
rights they are generally in too weak a position 
both economically and socially to insist on their 

` rights. .The landlord class includes money-lend- 
ers and tradesmen upon whom the tenants have 
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frequently to depend for credit and other neces- 
„sities of life. Socially the tenants often belong to 
the backward classes and are afraid of exercising 
their rights against the higher classes. If the 
tenancy laws are to be effective, it is necessary 
that they should be very simple and behind them 

' there should be an administrative support to 
counteract the effects of the social and economic 
weaknesses of the tenants. On the contrary, in 
many States there is no administrative machinery 
within easy reach of tenants. In some States, 
there are no village records from which a tenant 
can establish his position . . . [even where there 
are], the landlord has so much influence in the 
village that frequently it is very difficult for the 
tenant to establish his position by oral evidence 
and, even if he tries to do so, the trouble and 
expense of taking his witness out of the village 
to a distant court frequently deters him from 
doing so. Finally, the attitude of the revenue 
officers may at times be unconsciously against 
him... . In the case of conflicting evidence, there 
is a greater tendency to believe the landlord 
rather than the tenant, the presumption being 
that a poor man is more likely to speak untruth 
with a view to obtaining some land than the rich 
landlord who, having already enough land, may 
not be under immediate pressure to do so. 


The tenant cultivator with insecure tenure 
has little incentive to undertake long-run im- 
provements in the land he cultivates. Besides, 
his capacity to invest is seriously limited by 
high rents and limited access to even coopera- 
tive credit. The rents as fixed by tenancy 
laws are still very high in several states and 
in others the rents charged are generally 
much higher than the legal maximum. As 
for credit, among all the occupational cate- 
gories based on agriculture, the tenant culti- 
vator figures the least in proportion to his 
importance among the beneficiaries of credit 
programs. ‘This is mostly because even co- 
operative loans continue to be given generally 
against the mortgage of land, and there has 
not been any significant shift to the crop loan 
system in most states. 

Among tenant farms a more acute incen- 
tive problem arises in the case of share-crop- 
pers. Little information on the extent of 


13 Holdings get progressively smaller through 
the operation of the law of inheritance. Legisla- 
tion has been adopted in the several states to pre- 
-vent subdivision below a prescribed minimum size. 
But on account of excessive pressure on land, such 

laws have not been effective at all. 
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share-cropping is available from census pub- 
lications, but from National Sample Survey 
data for the 8th Round (1954-1955), it 
seems that at least 56.5 per cent of tenancy 
areas is under formal or informal] share-crop- 
ping and that only 20.8 per cent of tenancy 
areas may be definitely free from share-crop- 
ping. Share-cropping may thus be regarded 
as still the predominant form of tenancy in 
rural India. 

Crop-sharing tenancy without cost-sharing 
(as is generally the rule in India) obviously 
involves an added disincentive problem in 
application of new agricultural inputs like 
chemical fertilizers, compared to the case of 
tenancy with fixed cash rent. It is easily 
shown why the share-cropper paying a very 
high proportion of his gross produce as rent 
may be reluctant to adopt a new input even 
when he knows that this will bring some addi- 
tion to output. One can cite from recent 
Farm Management Studies the case of Than- 
javur district in Madras where with “moder- 
ate” response rates, the tenant receiving 40 
per cent of the share of the crop has little in- 
centive to apply the second one-third of the 
package of improved practices and none at 
all to apply the last third. 


SMALL HOLDINGS 


Leaving aside the problem of tenancy, a 
major affliction of Indian agriculture has been 
and still is the prevalence of small and frag- 
mented holdings. According to National 
Sample Survey 16th Round data on Land 
Holdings for 1959-1960, 30.6 per cent of the 


‘total area operated is in holdings of less than 


7.5 acres, 53.7 per cent is in holdings of less 
than 15 acres, 75.6 per cent is in holdings of 
less than 30 acres. A substantial proportion of 
cultivated area is thus being operated in hold- 
ings that are “uneconomic” by most stand- 


(Continued on page 241) 
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Citing a United Nations statement on India that “without ...a true prior- 
ity to family planning, which inevitably means the diversion of effort and re- 
sources from other desirable objectives, the program will not succeed . . .,” this 
expert analyzes India’s future in terms of her population planning efforts. 


The Population of India 


By Tuomas E. Dow, Jr. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Mount Holyoke College 


NE OUT OF EVERY SEVEN people on 

the earth today inhabits the Indian 

subcontinent. Indians occupy less 
than 2.5 per cent of the world’s land area 
while accounting for more than 14 per cent 
of the world’s population. Numbering more 
than 500 million, they make India the earth’s 
second most populous nation. The signifi- 
cance of this figure is apparent when one con- 
siders that the combined population of either 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States, or the 
combined population of sub-Saharan Africa 
and Latin America, is less than the popula- 
tion of India. 

One consequence of such great numbers is 
high density of population. Estimates vary, 
but there appear to be over 370 persons per 
square mile in India. This represents a den- 
sity approximately 15 times greater than that 
‘of Africa, Latin America, North America, and 
the U.S.S.R. Yet it is a density which Europe 
is beginning to approach, and which Japan 
and the Netherlands—with 685 and 935 peo- 
ple per square mile, respectively—have al- 
ready exceeded. 

Such figures suggest that average density 
measures alone have little discriminative 
power; they are, for example, poor indicators 
of a country’s prosperity, “have” and “have- 
not” nations being randomly mixed in high 
and low density groupings. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is useful to consider actual 
rather than average distribution. 


In India, despite some urbanization and 
industrialization, the bulk of the population 
remains on the land. Roughly 400 million 
people are classified as rural residents, and the 
great majority of these are directly engaged 
in agriculture. This creates an extremely 
high rural density and this, more than any- 
thing else, distinguishes the Indian pattern of 
distribution from that of the developed world; 
that is, vis-à-vis Europe, India has propor- 
tionately more of iis population living outside 
of cities and working directly in agriculture. 
In this sense, India is still a rural agrarian 
society, but a society nevertheless ‘dedicated to 
its own modernization, and to the mainte- 
nance and control of its huge population. All 
this is to be accomplished under conditions of 
tremendous cultural diversity. 

Indian society is a mosaic of immensely var- 
ied political, social, ethnic, linguistic and re- 
ligious groups. There are, for example, 17 
separate states—with populations ranging 
from under 4 million to over 70 million—and 
almost as many major languages. ‘This pro- 
vides the opportunity for a rich cultural plu- 
ralism, but it also holds the threat of dissen- 
sion and separatism. At the moment, India 
continues to seek an elusive unity within this 
diversity. The search for this unity, and the 
corresponding quest for modernity, are closely 
related to the question of India’s population— 
its size and rate of growth. 

Kingsley Davis estimates that the. popula- 
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` tion of the subcontinent was 125 million in 
300 B.C., and that almost 2000 years later it 
was very much the same.’ This stability was 
. the product of a high constant birth rate and 
a high variable death rate, which—over the 
course of time—tended to balance each other 
out. The result, measured in centuries, was 
a roughly equal incidence of life and death, 
which permitted neither population growth 
nor population decline. 

This pattern was gradually modified m the 
colonial period, to the extent that a limited 
control of death permitted some population 
gains. In spite of this, years of advance con- 
tinued to alternate with years of decline, so 


- that the resulting growth rate was still very- 


moderate up until 1921. 

After 1921, this alternating pattern ceased 
and the rate of population growth increased. 
Fundamental to this change was an extensive 
curtailment of mortality without a corre- 
sponding reduction in fertility. The death 
rate fell. from perhaps 47 per thousand in 
1911-1921 to 17 per thousand in 1967, while 
the birth rate declined from 48 per thousand 
to 42 per thousand in the same period ;‘that is, 
the death rate fell by more than 50 per cent, 
while the birth rate fell by less than 20 per 
cent. ‘The resulting imbalance was and is 
responsible for the accelerating growth of In- 
dian population. 

At the moment this differential—of a birth 
rate in excess of 40 per thousand and a death 
rate of less than 20 per thousand—results in a 
growth rate of 2.5 per cent per year which, if 
sustained, would double the Indian popula- 
tion in 28 years. It is doubtful that India 
could support such an increase in this short 
period of time; it is certain that she could 
not support subsequent increases of the same 
size. Barring an increase in mortality, only 
a curtailment of fertility will bring this cycle 
of growth to a close. In this connection, it 
is instructive to consider some of the reasons 
for the high birth rate in India. 

Fertility is high in India because: 

—The age of marriage for most women is still 
very low (less than 16 years on the aver- 


1 Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and 
rie (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
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age) and the proportion marrying is very 

high. 

—-The needs and demands of traditional rural 
society tend to eliminate childlessness and 
to require generous reproduction, ` particu- 
larly to ensure the presence of one or more 
sons (male offspring being considered nec- 
essary for economic and religious reasons). 

—The early consequences of modernization, 
by reducing infant and maternal mortality, 
tend to increase rather than decrease the 
birth rate. 

—The practice of birth control, in spite of a 
growing interest in family planning, is still 
very limited. 

These factors, as part of a larger social 
structure, tend to sustain the birth rate at a 
traditionally high level while—at the same 
time—allowing and encouraging rapid reduc- 
tions in mortality. The result of this disjunc- 
tion between the frequencies of births and 
deaths is a rate of increase that will bring the 
Indian population to 775 million by 1985 and 
to more than a billion before the end of the 
century. 

In the face of such rapid population growth, 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, for India 
to meet her development goals. In fact, no 
moderniizng effort, no matter how vigorous, 
will be sufficient to offset the retarding ‘effect 
of a rapid increase in numbers. This relatiori- 
ship is seen most clearly in the areas of eco- 
nomic and agricultural development. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Since gaining independence in 1947, India 
can claim some major economic and agricul- 
tural achievements. Foremost among these 
are a 150 per cent increase in industrial pro- 
ductivity, a 400 per cent increase in steel pro- 
duction and in electrical power capacity, and 
a 62 per cent increase in agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, most of these aggregate ad- 
vances have not resulted in comparable per 
capita gains, In spite of a substantial na- 
tional performance, the average citizen is not 
much better off today than he was a genera- 
tion ago, and in some areas—particularly food 
consumption—his situation is actually worse. 


This apparent paradox is resolved when 
one recognizes that this increase in national 
productivity was offset by a comparable in- 
crease in population; there was more to share, 
but there were more people to share it. The 
breaking of this cycle will require that the 


economy grow much more rapidly than the ~ 


population. This and only this will permit 
sustained improvement at the individual level. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to increase the 
economic growth rate when the population is 
increasing rapidly. 

Under rapid growth conditions, a nation 
must set aside a disproportionate amount of 
its product for the support of its new mem- 
bers. -To take a simple illustration, if a na- 
tion is increasing its product by four per cent 
a year, and if its population is growing at two 
per cent per year, this will leave only two per 
cent for the improvement of the standard of 
living, the remaining surplus being consumed 
by the demands of the increased population. 
Thus the necessity of providing for additional 
population tends to impoverish both the gov- 
ernment and the family, leaving very little for 
saving, investment and economic growth. 

India’s rate of population growth has vir- 
tually nullified almost all the economic prog- 
ress of the last 20 years. One dramatic exam- 
ple of this is the attempt to provide adequate 
employment for her increasing population. 
In 1961, there were 8 million unemployed; 
in 1966, approximately 12 million; and in 
1971, there will probably be-15 million un- 
employed—all this in spite of the fact that the 
Indian government created 13 million new 
jobs between 1961 and 1966, and expects to 
create 20 million more jobs between 1966 and 
1971. The government’s effort is not at fault 
here, but rather the impossibility of creating 
jobs as rapidly as applicants at the present 
rate of population growth. 


2 The Times of India: Dentin and Yearbook 
(Bombay: The Times of India Press, 1967), p. 
241, 


3 Ansley J. Coale, “Population and aay 
Development.” in Philip M. Hauser (ed.), T 
Population Dilemma (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1963), p. 6 

4 Ín the case of Gandhi it must be noted that 
- although he supported the idea of family planning 
he considered abstinence the only acceptable means 
to this end. 
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This same problem is evident in the recent 
setback of India’s total development program. 
The Third Five-Year Plan, ending in 1966,. 
fell short of its targets in almost all categories, 
while the present Five-Year-Plan—1966—1971 
—has already been characterized.as unreal- 
istic in the face of India’s immediate subsis- 
tence needs, It is clear that both these dis- 
appointments are the result of the sacrifice of 
long-range development goals to the immedi- 
ate needs of a rapidly increasing population. 
This is most apparent in the slow increase of 
personal income in India. Over the entire’ 
period of independence, per capita annual in- 
come has probably increased by less than $25, 


_ being not less than $50 in 1950, and not more 


than $75 in 1967.2, It remains to be seen how 
much more rapid this income growth would 
be if it did not have to compete with expan- 


-sive population growth. 


In approaching this problem, demographer ' 
Ansley Coale works with two different as- 
sumptions: (a), that fertility will remain un- 
changed; (b), that it will be reduced by 50 
per cent in 25 years. Income per consumer 
is then calculated for each model. Signifi- 
cantly, after 30 years, income per consumer 
in the low fertility population would be 40 per 
cent higher than income per consumer in the 
high fertility population. After 60 years, the . 
difference would be 100 per cent, and “after 
150 years the low fertility population would 
have an income per consumer six times as 
high as the faster growing population: with 
unchanged fertility.”® E 

Clearly, India’s developmental prospects are 
inextricably bound up with its population 
growth. If this growth rate can be markedly 
reduced, the chances for an economic break- 
through will be greatly enhanced; if not, one 
is hard pressed to imagine how the standard 
of living is to be sustained, much less im- 
proved. 


A POPULATION CONTROL PROGRAM ` 


Prior to 1947, there was a long history of 
elite interest in family planning. Within the 
nationalist leadership; for ‘example, the need 
for population control was apparently ac- | 
cepted by both Mahatma Gandhi‘ and Jawa- 
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harlal Nehru. Unfortunately, this interest 
was not shared by the British government and 
no action was taken. 


Under these circumstances, one would have 


anticipated the inauguration of a major pro- 
gram immediately after independence, but 
this was not the case. Actually—once in 


power—the new leadership preferred to in-- 


terpret India’s problems in terms of colonial- 
` ism, or the consequences of colonialism, rather 
than population growth. Under this assump- 
tion, India was suddenly regarded as an un- 
derpopulated country. The resulting confu- 
sion of indigenous population pressure with 
British economic exploitation tended to pre- 
vent an objective study of the population 
question, and thus any meaningful action in 
this area was delayed. 

By 1951, however, with the inauguration of 
the First Five-Year Plan, there was at last an 
official recognition of the need for population 
control: “The objective of stabilizing the 
growth of population ... must be at the very 
center of planned development.”® Accord- 
ingly, a budget of $1.5 million was provided 
for this purpose, 

As its first subsequent official act, India 
asked the World Health Organization for aid 
in promoting family planning. This assis- 


tance took the form of an experimental pro-' 


gram designed to test the effectiveness of the 
rhythm method. The resulting field tests 
demonstrated the unsuitability of this method 
under existing conditions. The net effect was 
a loss of valuable time. 

In the Second Five-Year Plan, 1956—1961, 
the family planning appropriation was in- 
creased to over $10 million, but there was still 
no sense of urgency and certainly nothing re- 
sembling an effective national program. In 
fact, `a major portion of this budget was not 
even spent. This indifference is partially ex- 
plained by the fact that India believed its rate 
of population growth to be much lower than 
it actually was. As a result, the government 
underestimated population growth during the 
1950’s by roughly 30 million people. The 
magnitude of this error, and hence the enor- 


5 The First Five-Year Plan, as quoted by Dr. 
Sripati Chandrasekhar in The New York Times 
(April 4, 1965), p. 33. 


mity of actual population growth, acted as a 
stimulant to the family planning program. _ 

For the period 1961-1966, the budget was 
increased ten-fold, to over $100 million. 
There were also corresponding increases in 
medical facilities and relevant personnel, and 
yet the results were still meager. In part, the 
problem seemed to be one of finding a suit- 
able contraceptive technique that would be 
both acceptable and effective in India. In 
spite of extensive and continuing experiments 
in this area, there was no major breakthrough 
until 1965, and even then, the results were 
mixed. 

In 1965, the Indian Government decided 
to commit itself to a mass program of intra- 
uterine device. (I.U.D.) insertions. This 
method clearly avoided most of the difficulties 
and limitations of conventional contraception, 
and had apparently been reasonably effective 
in both Indian clinical experiments and large- 


- scale field programs in Korea and Taiwan. 7 


The following goals were set: 
1 million I.U.D. insertions in the first year: 
6 million I.U.D. insertions in the second 
year; 
50 million I.U.D. insertions over a ten year 
period. l 

Used in connection with other methods, it 
was hoped that this program would bring the 
birth rate down to 25 per thousand within a 
decade. Progress to date suggests that this 
goal may be difficult to achieve. In the first 
year of the program, 80 per cent of the de- 
sired insertions were accomplished; in the 
second year, this proportion fell to less than 
15 per cent. Against a goal of 6 million, 
there were only 900,000 insertions. 

There are numerous reasons for this lag. 
In part, it reflects a shortage of medical per- 
sonnel. In general, there are not enough 
physicians; in particular, there are not enough 
female physicians. In a culture where many 
women will not allow a man to perform the 
I.U.D. insertion procedure, this deficiency in 
female personnel is very serious. 

Equally serious are the problems involving 
the actual or potential recipient of the I.U.D. 
In a small percentage of cases (perhaps 5 per 
cent) the device will be involuntarily ex- 


pelled; in a larger percentage of cases (per- 
haps 15 per cent) there will be side effects, 
which may or may not require removal. 
These side effects, if untreated and unex- 
plained, can cause anxiety in the woman and 
apprehension among her neighbors. The re- 
sult is two-fold: first, a large proportion of 
present users (perhaps as high as 50 per cent) 
will have the device removed within 24 
months; second, their negative experience will 
tend to inhibit other potential users. In both 
instances, More extensive medical care, par- 
ticularly after insertion, would greatly reduce 
the problem. Unfortunately, such care is not 
presently available. As a result, the I.U.D. 
program has so far reached only a small pro- 
portion of the more than 90 million women 
between 15 and 45 years of age who are po- 
tential recipients. 

In the face of this delay, the government 
decided to make more extensive use of male 
sterilization. ‘This, it believes, may be the 
answer to India’s problem. Past efforts in 
this direction resulted in 500,000 sterilizations 
in 1965, and 650,000 in 1966. Prior to that, 
i.e, from 1947 to 1965, a total of 1.1 million 
vasectomies were performed. 

In an attempt to accelerate these rates, a 
compulsory sterilization bill is being consid- 
ered which would apply to all men who have 
three or more children. The bill is sponsored 
by Dr. Sripati Chandrasekhar, Minister of 
State for Health and Family Planning, who 
claims to have considerable support for its 
passage.® At this point, the intent of the bill 
is not to introduce severe penalties—light 
fines are envisioned for those who fail to com- 
ply—but to establish an official sanction 
against large families. 


6In the last few months Dr. Chandrasekhar’s 
activities have been somewhat curtailed, and it is 
now clear that the more radical legal and economic 
incentives he suggested in connection with sterili- 
gation will not be acted upon in the near future. 

7 By making extensive use of legal abortion, 
Japan was able to reduce its birth rate by 50 per 
cent in a 10 year period. 

8 W. Parker Mauldin, “Fertility Studies: Knowl- 
edge, attitude, and practice,” Studies in Family 
Planning, The Population Council, Number 7 
(June, 1965), pp. 1-10. 

® Kingsley Davis, “Population Policy: Will Cur- 
rent Programs Succeed?”, Science, 158 (November 

, 10, 1967), p. 733. 


This would add the — 
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weight of legislative pressure to the present 
financial rewards being offered for voluntary 
sterilization. 

It may be true that sterilization can-do for 
India what abortion did for Japan,’ but that 
is yet to be fully demonstrated. In spite of 
the gains made in 1967—-800,000 vasectomies 
performed in the 6 months from May through 
October—the program will still have to over- 
come considerable resistance on the part of 
the male populaticn. And, if it can do this, 
it will then have to provide the medical facili- 
ties necessary to capitalize upon this new mo- 
tivation. In both areas, there is a long way 
to go. 


PROSPECTS 


Thus, all India’s efforts to date have failed 
to bring about a significant decline in the 
national birth rate. Surprisingly, high fertil- 
ity exists in spite of a general interest in fam- 
ily planning and a desire, on the part of most 
couples, to limit the size of their families.® 
This suggests that the basic problem of the 
future will be to bring acceptable contracep- 
tive services to these people, to effect a decline 
in fertility. Unfortunately, there is some dis- 
agreement as to precisely how much the birth 
rate would be reduced even under these opti- 
mum conditions. 

Kingsley Davis argues, for example, that 
neither an interest in birth control, nor a de- 
sire to control family size, is inconsistent with 
high fertility.° Indeed, those interested in 
family planning in India still want compara- 
tively large families—of perhaps four children 
—and do not tend to seek contraceptive as- 
sistance until they have achieved their de- 
sired family size. Under these circumstances, 
the level of wanted and planned fertility 
would still be high, and a further decline in 
the birth rate would be necessary. 

Davis feels that this subsequent reduction 
may be impossible without far-reaching 
changes in the society. He suggests that the 
problem at this point may not be one of 
merely getting people to accept family plan- 
ning, or developing more effective contra- 
ceptives, but of providing the basic social and 
economic conditions under which such tech- 
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niques will be used to achieve small family 


' gize.10 


` 


Granting the validity of much of this argu- 
ment, it still does not follow that the success 
of present programs, i.e., the distribution of 
effective contraceptive methods to presently 
motivated people, will be inconsequential. 
The effective use of birth control by older 


‘couples will not go unnoticed by their younger 


peers. Hopefully, the resulting diffusion of 
contraceptive control would eliminate all 
unwanted births. Demographically, this 
might mean the difference between six births 
and four births for the average Indian 
woman. The result would be a major de- 
cline in the rate of population growth. Such 
a decline, in turn, would make it easier to 
achieve still further reductions in desired 
family size, and it would also help to bring 
about those broader conditions of moderniza- 
tion on which demographic stabilization ulti- 
mately depends. That is, even if present ef- 
forts do not immediately end the increase in 
human numbers, they. will prepare the way 
for greater ‘progress in this direction. 

Thus if one assumes the eventual success 
of the current family planning program, it is 


not hard to anticipate the control of popula- - 


tion growth in India. There are reasons for 
believing that this assumption is not unwar- 
ranted. An increasing literature now exists 
on the likelihood of a favorable outcome in 
the emerging world. The following elements 
are usually cited in support of such optimistic 
predictions: (1) “the development of na- 


10 Davis, op. cit., “Population Policy,” pp. 733- 
34. 

11 Frank W. Notestein, “The Population Crisis: 
Reasons for Hope,” Foreign Affairs, (October, 
1967), p. 170. See also Donald J. Bogue, “The 
End of the Population Pa oon The Public In- 
terest, 7 (Spring, 1967), pp. 

12 'T, J. Samuel, “The ee of India’s 
Policy of Population Control,” The Milbank Me- 
mortal Fund Quarterly, XLIV (January, 1966), 

. 63-64. 

18 The Population Council, “India: Report of 
the U.N. Advisory Mission,” Studies z Family 
Planning, Number 12. (June, 1966), p. 

14 The situation with regard to BE sug- 
gests the scale of the problem, The government 
is trying to recruit and train an army of 125,000 
family planning workers, only one-third of whom 
are available so far. is must be measured 
against the need to place such workers in each of 
India’s more than 550,000 villages. 
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tional policies favoring family planning; (2) 
the demonstrated public interest in limiting 
childbearing; [and] (3) the improvement of 
contraceptive technology... .”7} 

When applied to India, hearer each of ` 
these points must be appropriately qualified: 
the commitment of the government in this 
area is very recent and—at different levels— 
may still involve a certain ambivalence to- 
ward population control;#* the problems of 
translating family planning approval into ef- 
fective use are far from solved; and the search 
for an entirely suitable contraceptive meth- 
odology is still going on. 

Such reservations are meant to suggest 
nothing more than the need to maximize all 
efforts toward the elimination of these diffi- 
culties. It is apparent that nothing short of 
this will be adequate. The United Nation’s 
1966 summary of India’s situation makes this 
point quite clearly: i 

Without ... a true priority to family planning, 
which inevitably means the diversion of effort 
and resources from other desirable objectives, 
the program will not succeed. With it, there is 
‘great hope that it will. 

The problem is clear. That India can 
fully mobilize her almost infinite diversity to 
meet this challenge is problematic. Regional, 
linguistic, religious and cultural differences 
will have to be superseded by a sense of na- 
tional urgency and purpose. Assuming such 
cooperation, the control of fertility will re- 
quire further changes in law and custom, an 


_ Increase in the number of social, medical and 


paramedical personnel,?* and the continua- 
tion of present contraceptive research and 
development programs—all this necessarily 
taking place while the government strives to 
maintain acceptable levels of health,- nutri- 
tion, literacy, income, employment and po- 
litical stability. 

Obviously, this burden -will become first 


(Continued on page 241) 





Thomas E. Dow, Jr. has done extensive re- 
search in the area of population studies, and 
has carried out field studies in Kenya. A pre- 
vious article by Mr. Dow on population ap- 
peared in Current History, August, 1966. 








Analyzing the policies of Moscow-oriented and Peking-oriented Communist 
parties in united front governments in two Indian states, this expert shows that 
“,.. because in Kerala the responsibility of state leadership rested on the party, 
it did not press the agitation too far, while in West Bengal the agitation itself was 
primary, and its consequences ... of little concern if it helped in strengthening 


the party...” 


~ 


Communist-Led Ministries in 


West Bengal and Kerala 


By K. K. SINHA 


Institute of Political and Social Studies, Calcutta 


l HE TWENTY-YEAR dominance of the 
Congress party in India was suddenly 
and severely shattered by the results of 

the fourth general election held in February, 
1967. Thereafter, non-Congress ministries 
were set up in as many as eight of the seven- 
teen states {including Kashmir and Naga- 
land) in the country, although at the center 
the Congress still retamed a reduced majority. 
It is, however, significant that the defeat of 
the Congress did not mean the emergence of 


an alternative homogeneous political force. ” 


Still, anti-Congress feeling ran high. In 
one state, Madras, it gave a clear majority to 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (D.M.K.) 
which is based on the regional-linguistic fer- 
` vor of the Tamils. It gave a powerful swing 
to the left (i.e. Peking-oriented) Communists 
in Kerala, to the rightist party, the Swantan- 
tra, in Orissa, and to the Jana Sangh, the 
_ Hindu-minded party, in Delhi, Madhya Pra- 
desh and Uttar Pradesh. 

However, except in Madras, no party could 
form a government without combining with 
others. The urban populace in particular was 
so bored or exasperated with the Congress re- 
gime after two decades that anti-Congress 
sentiment became the cementing force for 
most of these parties despite their conflicting 
ideas and attitudes. | 
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It is against this general background that 
two states—Kerala and West Bengal—formed 
United Front ministries in which the left- 
Communists formed the single largest ‘party. 

It is interesting to note that even on the 
eve of the elections none of the leftist groups 
in India imagined that they would be strong 
enough to form a government, nor did they 
expect the Congress defeat to be so miser- 
able. Congress representation was reduced 
from 36 members in the 1965 midterm elec- 
tion to 9 members after February, 1967. 

The West Bengal and Kerala united front 
experiments owe their political importance to 
the fact that they represent Communist ex- 
periments with partial power in two regions 
of the country in which state powers are re- 
stricted by the democratic federal constitution, 
both in terms of financial resources and ad- 
ministrative contrels, and in terms of the over- 
all presidential powers of the center. (There 
was one brief previous Communist govern- 
ment in Kerala in 1957). In addition, 
the experiments are being conducted in the 
context of the Sino-Soviet ideological conflict 
and its inevitable repercussion on the satellite 
parties in India, a factor that did not exist in 
1957. It should be kept in mind that while 
Kerala is isolated in the south, surrounded by 
less radical states. West Bengal is a border 
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state_in.the-east;-with- Pakistan, Nepal, Bhu- 
tan, Sikkim and Tibet.as close neighbors. 
Also, West Bengal’s neighboring Indian states 
of Bihar, Assam and Nefa (North East Fron- 
tier Agency, a tribal area), are more unstable 
polically and socially than are the states 
neighboring Kerala. 
of West Bengal, is an exception; under the in- 
fluence of the Swantantra party, it has 


kept up an image of steadiness and continuous 


pragmatic progress. 

In addition, while Kerala is industrially 
underdeveloped, West Bengal is one of the 
major centers of industrialized India, with the 


. port of Calcutta handling nearly forty percent” 
of India’s shipping trade, and adjacent to her. 


five steel plants, heavy engineering and coal 
industries. In all these sectors as well as in 
transport, West Bengal’s trade union move- 
ment is under the general control of the Com- 
munists. 

The pro-Moscow Communists have been 
participating in governments in other states, 
too, such as Bihar or Uttar Pradesh, but there 
they have been less significant. It is only in 
West Bengal and Kerala that the Communists 
have dominated the government. 

On the eve of the elections the Communist 
Party of India—Marxist,—C.P.I.(M)—led 
by E. M. S. Namboodiripad, the previous 
chief minister of the 1957 Communist ministry 
in Kerala, appeared confident. It gave the 
impression that it retained the political initia- 
tive and was almost sure of the Congress de- 
feat and of the emergence of an: alternative 
government under Communist leadership. 
There was a seven-party alliance to oppose 
the Congress. It was this factor that led the 
Communists to victory, with straight two-way 
contests in 71 seats and triangular contests in 
62 seats, as against the usual multi-cornered 
contests of the past, when the Congress took 
advantage of the splitting of votes of its 
opponents. 

But in West Bengal, in spite of ied at- 
tempts, such a united alliance was not pos- 
sible. What took its place were two fronts, 
the People’s United Left Front (P.U.L.F.) 
and the United Left Front (U.L.F.). The 
pro-Moscow Communists (C.P.I.) blamed 


Only Orissa, southwest ` 


- bility, they were more aggressive. 
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the..pro-Chinese Communists—C.P.I.(M)— 
for this failure of unity. They said that the 
C.P.I.(M) wanted to eliminate or at least 
reduce considerably the representation of the 
C.P.I. during negotiations for allocating seats 
and that this motivation was stronger than the 


' drive to defeat the Congress party. 


PATTERNS IN WEST BENGAL 


Let us now have a closer look at what hap- 
pened in the two states under the United 
Front regimes during the last nme months. 
Taking West Bengal first, it is worth noting: 
that because the members of the C.P.1.(M) 
did not expect to bear ministerial responsi- 
They de- 
nounced the, bourgeois-landlord character of 
Indian democracy and ‘declared that nothing 
substantial could be accomplished by accept- 
ing responsibility under these restricted con- 
ditions. 

In contrast to this, the C.P.I. was most 
eager to form an anti-Congress united front 
ministry in West Bengal. In fact, it could not 
do otherwise, for its strength was reduced al- 
most to one-third of the C.P.I.(M). 

A “super-cabinet” was formed in the name 
of the coordinating committee, consisting of 
representatives of each of the 14 parties con- 
stituting the united front. This committee, it 
was agreed, would lay down the basic policies 
which were supposed to be binding on all par- 
ties and the ministry. 

The next nine months were to witness the 
hectic performance of the United Front min- 
istry in West Bengal. It will not be possible 
here to go into details of the developments. 
But some of the striking trends and policies 
of the left-Communists in particular may be 
noted in brief. ; 

As regards the crucial food problem, al- 
though there was talk about monopoly pro- 
curement and distribution, it was not made 
mandatory. Levies on richer peasants were 
fixed for delivery of grain and they conse- 
quently paid hush money to most of the par- 
ties, so that the black marketing could con- 
tinue. After the election, prices shot up to 5 
rupees per kilo (from Rs, 2.50 in January). 
Food Minister P. C. Ghosh was then made the 
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scapegoat for the failure of the policy, in ad- 
dition, of course, to the central government, 
which was charged with political discrimina- 
tion against the U.F. government. The U.F. 


parties even went to the extent of launching 


hartals and agitation against the center. 

The general tenor of the U-.F.’s political 
tactics could be characterized as follows: 

1. To weaken, even paralyze, the state ap- 
paratus,-and lower the prestige of police and 
administration at the district and subdivisional 
levels. (The notorious circular instructing 
the police not to interfere in industrial dis- 
putes was later declared illegal by the Calcutta 
High Court.) + 

2. To promote agitation and populist move- 
ments at all levels and in different sectors of 
the community—industrial and agricultura! 
labor, the peasantry, salaried staff in private 
establishments, teachers, students, government 
employees both central and state, so that the 
upper level of the community would feel a 
sense of mass pressure and insecurity. 

3. To grant dearness (cost-of-living) allow- 
ance and better terms of employment to the 
lower cadres of government staff, school teach- 
ers and members of other public sector orga- 
nizations like Road. Transport and a 


1 “Senior Civil Servants transferred,” TN 
April 14, 1967; “Howrah Police Officer arrest 
order,” Statesman, May 23, 1967; “Police Associ- 
TE Statesman, May 24, 1967 and April 


2 Hindustan Standard, March 5, 1967; States- 
man, April 20, 1967. 


8 Statesman, June 25, June 27, June 28, July 3, 
and August 18, 1967. “SSP “Labour leader 
killed,” Statesman, June 5, 1967. 


4 People’s Democracy, June 18, July 23, and Oc- 
tober 8, 1967. 


5 From March to September, 1967, there were 
over 1000 gheraos in industrial establishments, ac- 
cording to one estimate in West Bengal. This 
does not include the small factories owned by in- 
dividuals. 


8 Statesman, May 17, 1967. This article contains 
a warning to forcible occupants by the Chief Min- 
ister. 


T Ananda Bazar Patrika, June 14, 1967; States- 
man, June 16 and June 19, 1967; Ananda Bazar, 
June 20, 1967; Statesman, "June 50, June 22 and 
June 23, 1967. 


8 Statesman, September 19, 1967. 
8 Statesman, September 13, 1967. 
10 Statesman, June 27, June 28, 1967. 
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without worrying about balancing the budget. 
To rescind the disciplinary steps already taken 
against such workers, and reinstate dismissed 


or suspended staff.? 


4. To capture various local, social and edu- 
cational organizations, nominating U.F. men 
in various committees; to infiltrate educa- 
tional institutions by bringing direct or indi- 
rect pressure on the government. 

5. To terrorize and even murder political 
workers who rival the C.P.I.(M) in trade 
unions or rural areas and condemn such 
groups and parties as agents of the Congress, 
landlords or industrialists.* 4 

6. To promote “Gheraos” (surrounding) of 
the managerial staff of industrial or trade es- 
tablishments to force them to concede unrea- 
sonable demands.® . 

7. To organize agricultural labor and refu- 
gees from East Pakistan for forcible occupa- 
tion of agricultural and homestead land.’ 

8. To organize local groups of party-minded 
youths to hold up movement of railway or 
road traffic and forcibly take possession of 
cereals for distribution among the public at 
low rates.” 

9. To ridicule the independence of the judi- 
ciary and gherao the High Court.® °? 

10. To terrorize any member of the Assem- 
bly who withdrew support from the U.F. 
government and condemn him as a traitor 
and even physically assault and mob him, so 
that others would be afraid to speak their 
real minds,?° 

The overall political approach was anti- 
Congress, and anti-central government, and 
there was a persistent effort to distort all issues 
and developments as a conspiracy of the cen- 
ter, of the reactionaries, of the United States 
imperialists’ allies and agents, and of the bour- 
geois-landlord-bureaucrat's machinations. 

The C.P.I., which is pro-Moscow on the 
whole, supported this populist agitational-ap- 
proach, But it was at the same time appre- 
hensive; while it could not oppose this trend 
openly, it felt that in going along with it, it 
was giving the C.P.I.(M) a propaganda ad- 
vantage. i 

On the whole, the relationship between the 
C.P.I. and the C.P.I.(M) was none too 
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happy. ‘As pointed out earlier, open antago- 
nism was expressed during the elections. The 
C.P.I.(M) tried its best to eliminate the C.P.I. ~ 
from West Bengal for all practical purposes, 
opposing its leading candidates. In this it 
could not succeed. But the C.P.I. through- 
out maintained a superficial plea for unity. 
This, however, did not seem to be a sincere 
move either. There was formal cooperation 
in trade union organization and in work 
among the peasants, in youth groups and the 
cultural field. But friendliness soon began to 
disintegrate (though not always formally) af- 
ter the usual spate of public controversy and 
apportioning of blame for promoting “split- 
_ tism.” It does not seem worthwhile enquiring 

as to which party was responsible for this, as 
both have come to realize that organizational 
divorce on all fronts is desirable, so that each 
can be sure of its grip on the front it wishes 
to manipulate. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER PARTIES 


The G.P.I.(M) was, however, most sav- 
agely critical of other parties, particularly 
those who were strongly anti-Chinese. The 
C.P.1.(M) -treated the Bangla Congress, 
the chief minister’s party, as merely a group 
of dissatisfied Congress party members in out- 
look and therefore-not to be treated as politi- 
cally reliable. ‘The chief minister was himself 
treated shabbily on many occasions. His 
party, in the opinion of the Communists, 
could be utilized politically but nothing more. 

On the other hand, the C.P.I.(M) culti- 
vated a few parties as reliable satellites. They 


te 
were sometimes expected to play a role that 


the C.P.I.(M} itself did not like to play 
openly. There is a rumor that some of these 
parties are even financed by the left Com- 
munists. | 

It is interesting to note here that although 
this whole united front alliance was based on 
anti-Congress feeling, the C.P.I.(M) did not 
fight the Congress workers in the field very 
much. It seemed busier trying to build up 
its own party and its network and front or- 
ganizations, and demolishing the pockets of 
influence or the image of other left parties. 

Within the C.P.I.(M), the Naxalbari epi- 


sode precipitated a cleavage. Naxalbari is 
in the district of Darjeeling, proximate .to, 
Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim and- East Pakistan. 
Here, agricultural and tea garden workers 
have long been seeking agricultural land. 
The left Communists seemed to have worked 
up this area, inhabited mostly by tribesmen 
equipped with bows and arrows. An armed 
band was formed, led by extremist Commu- 
nists, who entrenched themselves in the dense 
forest areas close to the borders of east Nepal. 
The idea seemed to be to develop Naxalbari 


as a “liberated area,” as a demonstration of © 


the benefits to come, 
In the beginning, the United Front govern- 


ment tried to underplay the whole drive as a 


normal agrarian movement. But as the local 
people under the leadership of the S.S.P. ex- 
posed the real character of the situation, and 
as the central government began to take seri- 
ous notice of it from a security angle, non- 
Communist groups in the United Front gov- 


ernment protested and the state government - 


ordered police action. The C.P.I.(M) minis- 
ters formally agreed with this policy and the 
extremist forces were soon isolated and some 
arrested. Simultaneously economic and legal 
relief steps were also accelerated. 

This- non-revolutionary attitude of the 
C.P.I.(M) leadership in West Bengal infuri- 


ated its militant section and fractional activ- 
ity was taken’up on an extensive scale. The - 


situation was further complicated when the 
Peking radio supported the Naxalbari revolu- 
tionaries and denounced the C.P.I.(M) lead- 
eship. The C.P.I.(M) had to expel some 
(only some) of the Naxalbari extremists from 
the party, precipitating an ideological con- 
troversy. The extremists constitute a good 
fraction (some say about 40 to 50 per cent) 
of the C.P.I.(M) in West Bengal, and in 
many districts the leadership was vilified and 
isolated by its extremist rank and file. The 


. matter was taken up on an all-India level, 


and the politbureau of the C.P.I.(M) had to 
adopt resolutions condemning inopportune ex- 
tremism and criticizing the Peking radio. But 
since the dismissal of the ministry, the extrem- 
ist leaders (Harekrishna Konar, minister, and 
Promode. Das Gupta, secretary) have them- 


~ 
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selves gone underground and differences in 
tactics have become partly irrelevant. 
However, it is necessary to note here that 
while the leaders said that the time was not 
yet ripe for the Naxalbari type of movement 
and asserted that the parliamentary role of 
the revolutionary Communist party was not 
yet exhausted, the extremists alleged that the 
leaders were tending to become reformists and 
parliamentarians with bourgeois expectations 
and were betraying the revolutionary cause. 
The right Communists, supported by Soviet 
Radio Peace and Progress, persisted in char- 
acterizing the Naxalbari movement as a nor- 
mal agrarian movement or, at most, a local 
problem of law and order, and strongly ob- 
jected to the center’s interference or to any 
strong U.F. action in this sensitive area. 


PATTERNS IN KERALA 


In Kerala, the pattern of behavior of the , 


dominant party, the C.P.I.(M), was slightly 
different. Here the party was numerically 
stronger than its partners and the chief minis- 
ter, E. M. S. Namboodiripad, was a member. 
It is he who had to take all the initiative, and 
he did so with consummate skill. Thus the 


success or failure of his ministry was directly . 


dependent on the party itself. Nevertheless, 
the social situation was based on a sharper 
cleavage of communities in terms of religion 
and caste—there were Syrian Christians, 
Catholics, Muslims, Nairs, Ezhavas and Brah- 
mins among the Hindus—and these cleavages 
were equally sharply reflected in political 
alignments and motivations, whatever the 
party or its verbiage. 

The portfolios were allocated in the follow- 
ing manner: four from the C.P.I.(M) includ- 
ing the chief minister (Food, Transport, 
Housing, Police), two from the C.P.I. (Agri- 
culture, Industries and Commerce) , two from 
the S.S.P. (Irrigation and Finance), two from 
the Muslim League (Education and Pan- 
chayats), one each from the R.S.P., K.T.P. 
and K.S.P. 

The most difficult of the problems that the 
ministry faced was food. Kerala is chroni- 
‘cally deficit in food and has to depend on the 
center much more than any other state. The 


we 


chief minister and his party, the C.P.I. (M), 
took a strong anti-Congress and anti-center 
stand from the very beginning. This was not 
always appreciated by some of the other par- 
ties because, after all, the voters valued their 
rations. A degree of cooperation with the 
center was considered essential, and continu- 
ous quarrelling and a blackmailing attitude 
were unacceptable. Nonetheless, both Nam- 
boodiripad and the Communist M.P.’s from 
Kerala retained an anti-center attitude and 
even staged a dharna (waiting endlessly) at 
the prime minister’s house at New Delhi. 

But even then the responsibility could not 
be shifted. There were grave charges against 
the C.P.I.(M) minister for her “inept han- 
dling” of the food portfolio. There were even 
charges of partiality towards traders for filling 
party coffers. The hoarders were not dealt 
with strongly and procurement was not thor- 
ough; for this reason, the other partners op- 
posed the C.P.I.(M) program of anti-center 
agitation. Public support also dwindled. 

Reacting to criticism, the C.P.I.(M) raised 
a hue and cry over the industrial policy of 
the ministry, which was handled by C.P.I. 
Minister T. V. Thomas, who had tried to in- 
volve the Japanese in some industrial projects. 

The C.P.I.(M) party leadership in the 
state singled out Japanese collaboration in 
the private industrial sector for strong criti- 
cism, perhaps to humiliate the C.P.I. and to 
express anger at the Japanese, whose Com- 
munist party had at that time become strongly 
critical of the Chinese Communist party. 
There had been proposals of farm develop- 
ment projects with Soviet aid, under the aegis 
of another C.P.I. minister, M. N. Govindan 
Nair. In addition, Americans were giving 
massive support to the big Sabarigiri hydro- 
electric project, and again, the Japanese were 
participating in the Cochin Harbor develop- 
ment. Kerala needed such projects badly be- 
cause of large chronic unemployment; foreign 
collaboration was therefore essential. If the 
C.P.I.(M) had opposed the Cochin Harbor 
project it would have lost some popularity. 
This was also the case with United States 
aid for the Sabarigiri project, and United 
States food grants. 
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‘Therefore, the cabinet had generally sup- 
ported all these proposals and policies, in- 
cluding Japanese aid, and the chief minister 
had to do some tightrope walking on these 
issues. It is possible that the attack on indus- 
trial policy was also meant to criticize and iso- 
late Namboodiripad himself within the party. 
The legislative wing of the C.P.1.(M) gen- 
erally supported Namboodiripad, but in the 
party leadership there were opposing factions. 

There was yet another slant to criticism of 
industrial policy. The chief minister had in- 
vited G. D. Birla, the industrial magnate from 
the north, to start industrial projects in Kerala 
and offered agreeable terms to him as well as 
to other industrialists. This action was 
vigorously criticized by the party and other 
leftists. 


_ AUTONOMY FOR KERALA 


Namboodiripad made out a very strong case 
for Keralan autonomy and for a larger allo- 
cation of resources for his state or other states 
as against the center. Many other ministries 
sympathized with his position, particularly in 
Madras and West Bengal. This was again 
E: M. S. Namboodiripad’s important refrain 
on many occasions. He added still another 
dimension when he vigorously opposed the 
imposition of Hindi as the “link” language. 
His party had long very strongly supported 
the removal of English and its replacement 
by state languages at all levels including the 
center. Thus the anti-Hindi stance was 
meant to be anti-center. 

Namboodiripad also waived police verifica- 
tion of recruits for government service and 
thus increased the chances of infiltration of 
‘party men. In fact, charges were made on 
this score. 

The relations between the C.P.I.(M) and 
other parties, as in the case of West Bengal, 
were none too harmonious. _ 

Within the Kerala C.P.I.(M) party, there 
were factional struggles. The Naxalbari con- 

11 Statesman, November 11, 1967. On May 
. Day a rally of 10,000 was organized. The Officer 
Cadre is trained in “offensive, defensive and eva- 
sive tactics.’ The target for Cannanore is 10,000, 


for Calicut, 5,000, and 1,000 each for the other 
districts. 
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troversy had its impact. According to the 
C.P.I., in 5 out of 9 districts, extremists were 
in a majority. But even within the leader- 
ship, the group led by A. K. Gopala seemed 
to be trying to isolate E. M; S. Namboodiri- 
pad. He was not taken into the state unit 
politbureau and was criticized for giving a 
party ticket for election to a suspended party 
member. He was suspected of being infected 


_ with constitutionalism and was criticized for 


not developing the government as an “Instru- 
ment of struggle.” 

Meanwhile, there was the familiar pattern 
of organizing agitation after agitation and of 
setting up local committees in the name of 
helping the government. Even Red Guards 
were being organized on this pretext, with of- 
ficers’ training camps.* Alarmed by these de- 
velopments, all the other parties began to or- 
ganize their volunteer bodies. 

With this broad outline of the method of 
operation of the Communist parties within 
their United Front governments in West Ben; 
gal and Kerala, we may now try to compare 
and contrast the two experiments. 


CONTRAST IN OPERATIONS 


While in both states, the C.P.I.(M) was 
the largest party, in Kerala its strength was 
greater. It took the leadership in political 
operation in Kerala, whereas it had to oper- - 
ate through the United Front in West Bengal. 


- Its own leader, Jyoti Basu, being the deputy 


leader, operated impressively and dominated 
the situation within the cabinet considerably. 

Both state governments took up an anti- 
center and anti-Congress party stance vigor- 
ously on the whole, concentrating on the is- 
sues of food, state autonomy and allocation of 
resources. But this was not uniformly enthu- 
siastically supported by all elements of the 
United Front. 

The populist, agitational method of politi- 
cal pressure was maintained in both states: 
But because in Kerala the responsibility of 
state leadership rested on the party, it did not 
press the agitations too far, while in West 
Bengal the agitation itself was primary, and 
its consequences on administration were of 
little concern if it helped in strengthening the 
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party and its influence among the electors. 

Thus, broadly speaking, the Kerala minis- 
try operated in a manner that would involve 
the whole state in its struggle against the cen- 
ter; But in West Bengal, the alliance being of 
a heterogeneous character with lesser possi- 
bility of manipulation of the allies by the 
C.P.I.(M), the broad Communist approach 
was disruptive of the state, eroding its morale 
and authority, and weakening and infiltrating 
the apparatus from within.* This effect was 
also dictated by the politico-geographical situ- 
ation of West Bengal. 

In both states, the C.P.I.(M) vigorously 
attacked radical socialist groups, either to 
break them or to terrorize them, in the 
classical Communist style. But it helped some 
other parties to function as satellites. Of 
course, with the C.P.I., the left Communists 
had a special relationship of hatred and an- 
tagonism, The C.P.I.(M) tried its best to 
eliminate the C.P.I. altogether both during 
the election and after. Although this did not 
succeed, the relationship became more embit- 
tered and all the front organizations are split 
-——trade unions, kisan sabhas, student and 
youth groups. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that as this splitting continued in an at- 
mosphere of hate and anger, the C.P.I. main- 
tained a formal pose of unity with the 
C.P.I.(M), trying to join with those who con- 
demned the extremists within the C.P.I.(M). 

Possibly this was the result of Russian pres- 
sure to build a larger unified party of Com- 
munists, attracting the centrist leaders like 
Namboodiripad. This has not succeeded so 
far. The Russians have developed a pincer 


approach toward India. Their Radio Peace 


and Progress criticizes the Congress regime, 
while at the diplomatic level they work with 
New Delhi. 

This ministerial experiment in West Bengal 
has been able to clarify the ideological posi- 


tion of the C.P.I.(M) as regards the useful- 


ness of parliamentary activity in the context 
of revolutionary strategy. Its manner of criti- 
cism of left opportunism clearly indicates that 


* Ed. Note: The central government ousted West 
Bengal’s united front in Nov., 1967, and placed it 
under President’s rule on Feb. 20, 1968. 
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the C.P.I.(M) is completely Leninist in its 
basic approach. The difference between the 
two Communist parties centers on the point 
of timing, assessing the moment for action, 
so that the Indonesian tragedy will not be 
repeated. l 
The C.P.I. has an ambiguous position on 
this significant issue. In its Election Mani- 
festo and elsewhere it has reaffirmed its belief 
in peaceful transition and in parliamentary 
method, but on all essential occasions it has 
vigorously pleaded for agitation, gherao, and — 
for mass movement which creates the rhythm 
for revolutionary, non-parliamentary poli- 
tics. Politically overseen by the Russians, the 
C.P.I. must be cautious, since the Russians 
are not keen to take revolutionary risk at this 
stage. C.P.I. leaders still expect a section of 
progressives among the Congress party to col- 
laborate politically with the C.P.I. as and 
when the Congress leadership breaks up and 
the central government is weakened. Also, if 
they play the same tune as the C.P.I. (M), 
all practical distinction between them will 
disappear. Leaders of the C.P.I. fear that its 
ranks may be attracted to those who have 
been more consistently revolutionary. 
Another interesting facet of the situation is 
that due to the stress and strain of its parlia- 
mentary and extra~parliamentary activities in 
West Bengal—particularly the Naxalbari af- 
fair—the C.P.I.(M) has had to take a stand 
openly critical of the Peking radio, which fully 
supported the extremists and condemned the 
leaders of the C.P.I.(M) by name. But a 
(Continued on page 242) 
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India’s “decision to extend technical and economic assistance to [Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan] ... was simply the addition of a basically postwar instru- 
ment of diplomacy to the methods already in use to maintain Indian influence 
in the Himalayas and protect her security.” 


India’s Economic Aid Programs 


By Pur M. Pumrs 
Professor of Political Science, Wellesley College 


NDIA IS AT ONCE the recipient of the larg- 
est quantity of foreign aid in the world 


and, among those who receive aid, the- 


donor of the most assistance to others. Her 
program is small when compared to those of 
‘the developed countries, but it represents a 
significant sacrifice in view of her own critical 
needs. ` 


The bulk of India’s aid has been concen- l 


trated in the three Himalayan kingdoms— 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. In these states, 
India is either a major or the sole contributor 
of foreign assistance. 

India’s largest aid program is in Nepal, 
where she first became involved on a limited 
scale in 1951 with the loan of an Indian ad- 


ministrative official and an offer to train two © 


Nepalese. At the same time, India built a 
temporary landing strip at Kathmandu. 
During the following year she agreed to con- 


1 Eugene Mihaly’s Foreign Aid and Politics in 
Nepal (London: Oxford University Press, 1965) 
provides an excellent, if somewhat overly critical, 
study of Indian aid to Nepal through 1962. It 
should be remembered, however, that Indian aid 
has increased substantially since then, and the ad- 
ministration of the program has changed signifi- 
cantly. See Cooperation for Progress in Nepal 
(New Delhi: Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, Government of India, 1966) for details on 
the total program. The aid figures for Nepal used 
in this paper do not include various special grants 
and programs like technical assistance provided 
through the Colombo Plan, a special annual diplo- 
matic expenditure, and other small items. 

2 Figure provided by the Indian Cooperation 
Mission, Kathmandu. The rate of exchange for 
figures used in this text is U.S. $1.00=Rs. 4.76. 
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struct a highway from the Kathmandu valley 
to India and to convert the airstrip into a - 
permanent airport. Both projects were to be 
financed by a loan to Nepal.* 

From these modest beginnings the program 
has grown steadily. By mid-1966 India had 
actually expended 312 million rupees in aid 
to Nepal.? Future commitments for a num- 
ber of major highway and power projects 
suggest that Indian aid will remain at an ex- 


‘tremely high level in the years immediately 


ahead. 

India’s aid has played a major role in 
Nepal’s development. Until 1956, India pro- 
vided more assistance than any other country. 
The United States outstripped her effort for 
a time, but in 1965-1966, the leadership 
passed back to India, and she has agreed to 
provide nearly three times as much aid as the 
United States in 1966-1967. Of the total 
assistance provided for Nepal from 1952 
through 1967, India’s share has been 34.6 
per cent, while the United States has con-_ 
tributed slightly more, 42.1 per cent. Russia 
with 10.1 per cent and China with 8.8 per 


cent have made much smaller efforts. 


The bulk of India’s aid has gone to the 
development of transportation and into 


_power and irrigation projects. Highway con- 


struction alone accounts for 29 per cent of the 
Indian assistance, and power projects ac- 
count for 25 per cent. But horticulture, edu- 
cation, forestry and many other fields have 


~ 


also ‘received attention. Virtually all of 
India’s aid has been given in the form: of 
grants. The original proposal for a loan to 
build the Tribhuvan Rajpath, and Gaucher 
Airport was quietly forgotten in 1954 and 
these funds, like all subsequent aid (with one 
exception), were provided as a gift.* © 
Indian aid to Sikkim began at about the 
same time that India first took an interest in- 
Nepal’s development. In 1950, a grant of 
Rs.50 thousand was given to Sikkim for a 
land reform program and a forest survey. 
In 1952, the Maharaja of Sikkim asked Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru for economic as- 
sistance, and the latter readily agreed. An, 
Indian team drew up a Seven Year Plan 
which was approved by the Indian Planning 
Commission in June, 1954. The plan origi- 
nally called for a grant of Rs.20.2 million and 
a separate loan of Rs.2.1 million for an aerial 
ropeway between Gangtok and the -Tibetan 
border. This aid was to be added to the 
Rs.5.5 million which India had spent on road 
construction in Sikkim prior to-1954.° Sub- 
sequent road construction funds were in- 
cluded in Sikkim’s-plan, and roughly half of 
the first plan was devoted to this item. _ 
India apparently expected to complete her 
participation in Sikkim’s development during 
8 Statistics. provided by the Indian Cooperation 


Mission, Kathmandu. For details see Cooperation 
for Progress in Nepal. 


4The exception is a loan:of Rs. 10,000,000 
negotiated in September of 1964 for the purchase 
of Indian equipment and machinery for industrial 
enterprises in Nepal. 

5 India, Parliamentary Debates, ITI (1950), 
1661-62, á 


. 8 India, Lok Sabha Debates, VII (1954), 1638; 
Ministry of External Affairs, Annual Report, 1955— 
96, p. 8; and Ministry of External Affairs, Foreign 
Affairs Record, I (1955), 64. All aid figures for 
Sikkim do not include the annual treaty subsidy 
which India provides or the special scholarship 
program for Sikkimese students. 

t Statesman, June 3, 1960 and December 4, 
1960, and Hindustan Times, January 31, 1960. 


8 Total plan outlay was Rs.81,300,000 of which 
Rs.35,000,000 was devoted to transportation. In- 
dia, Lok Sabha Debates, Appendix III (1961), 
Annexure, No. 24. In addition, India and Sikkim 
agreed to establish the Sikkim Mining Corporation 
with a capital of Rs.10,000,000 to exploit Sikkim’s 
copper deposits. India provided 49 per cent of 


the capital and Sikkim the remaining 51 per cent, ’ 


but India loaned Sikkim the funds to meet the cost 
of its share! Annual Report, 1960-61, p. 13. 
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that initial seven-year period. In addition to | 


road construction, the plan emphasized reve- 
nue-producing projects like a fruit-preserva-. 
tion factory, the aerial ropeway, and a tim- 
ber-floating project. It was hoped that these 
commercial enterprises would prodūce suffi- 
cient revenue by 1961 to maintain and con- 
tinue other projects. . 

Internal and external events intervened, 
however. During the-first year of the plan 
only about one-half the funds made available 
were actually used. Lack of trained per- 
sonnel and an inadequate administrative 
machine were the main problems. 

Developments across Sikkim’s northern 
border and Sino-Indian difficulties also af- 
fected the original assumption that India’s. 
obligation could cease in 1961. Despite the 
slow beginning made in the first year of the 
plan period, India decided in 1957 to in-. 
crease the size of tne plan to Rs.30 million. 
It ultimately grew to about Rs.35 million and 
most of the added expenditures were for road 
construction and communications.’ eo 

In September, 1960, there was an incident 
involving Chinese forces at Jelep La Pass in 
Sikkim. Shortly thereafter discussions began 
on the second plan. India eventually com- 
mitted herself to provide more than twice as 
much in the second five years (Rs.81.3 mil- 
lion} as she had given in the first seven. 
Once again, nearly half the funds were allo- 
cated to roads and transport. All the revenue 
for the plan was provided by India as a 


grant.® 


AID TO BHUTAN 


Indian assistance to Bhutan began much 
later than it did to Nepal and Sikkim. This 
was not due to any lack of interest in Bhutan 
or concern about developments there. R. K. 
Nehru, a high official in the Ministry of Ex-. 
ternal Affairs, visited Bhutan in 1955 and re-. 
portedly offered aid to Bhutan, but it was 
declined. ; 

In 1958 Prime Minister Nehru himself 
journeyed to the cauntry. The main topic of 
conversation during the visit was economic 
development, and the Indian leader stressed 
the need for roads which would link the two 
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countries directly. He was apparently im- 
pressed by the fact that his journey to this 
neighboring state, for whose foreign policy 
India was responsible, took six days and re- 
quired the permission of the Chinese govern- 
ment, since the best access to central Bhutan 
from India was through Tibet’s Chumbi Val- 
ley. The Bhutanese accepted a small sum for 
road-building material and equipment and a 
loan for an orange-crushing factory, but they 
remained cautious and reluctant.® 

_ There was a significant change in their 
attitude as the Chinese presence in Tibet be- 
came more ominous in 1959. In the autumn 
of that year it was agreed that India would 
provide an annual grant from 1960 onward 
of Rs.700 thousand. The funds would en- 
able Bhutan to plan its expenditures on a 
sounder basis. India also announced a road- 
construction program for Bhutan which would 
eventually provide four north-south roads 
linking Bhutan and India and one east-west 
highway to unify the system internally. The 
cost of the entire program was estimated at 
Rs. 150 million. 

In February of 1961, Bhutan invited a team 
from the Indian Planning Commission to de- 
vise a development plan for the country. 
India subsequently agreed to provide the en- 
tire expenditure for the plan, Rs.174.7 mil- 
lion. About 70 per cent of the funds were 
allocated to road construction and transpor- 
tation. 


® Annual Report, 1958-59, p. 12. Rs.150,000 
for roads plus free material and a loan of Rs.220,- 
000 for the factory were offered. Details of the aid 
actually provided are found in Lok Sabha Debates, 
XXVII (1959),,6351-52. 


10For the text of the new treaty see Foreign 
Policy of India, Text of Documents, 1947-64 (New 
Delhi: Lok-Sabha Secretariat, 1966), pp. 56—58. 


11 Nepal receives Rs.1,000,000 each year. This 
is described in the Government of India’s budget 
as a “special diplomatic expenditure.” See India, 
Ministry of External Affairs, Demands for Grants. 
Under the treaties negotiated in 1949 and 1950, 
Bhutan receives annually a subsidy of Rs.500,000 
and-Sikkim Rs.300,000 as long as the terms of the 
treaties are duly observed by the states. The In- 
dian Government has been far more generous than 
the British. Bhutan’s subsidy was initially set at 
Rs.50,000 in 1865; in 1910 it was raised to Rs. 
100,000, and in 1942 to Rs.200,000. Sikkim’s 
grant rose even more dramatically. British India 
provided only Rs.12,000; Independent India con- 
tributes Rs.300.000. 
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ROLE OF THE PROGRAMS ' 


The most obvious fact about the area in 
which India has concentrated most of her aid 
is that it is of immense strategic importance to 
her. The Himalayan states provide a major 
mountain barrier protecting India’s northern 
border. 

The British had established special rela- 
tions between their government in India and 
these three states. Independent India in- 
herited the British role and confirmed the spe- 
cial status of the area in a series of treaties in 
1949 and 1950. Nepal continued as a nomi- 
nally independent state but with especially 
close relations with India° Sikkim agreed 
to continue as an Indian protectorate, and 
Bhutan once again agreed to be guided in its 
external relations by the government in India. 
Each state also continued to receive the finan- 
cial grants which the British had begun.™ 
The transfer was so complete and the con- 
tinuity so smooth that the Indians even 
moved into the British Residencies in Kath- 
mandu and Gangtok. 

The decision to extend technical and eco- 
nomic assistance to these three countries, then, 
did not represent a new policy departure, but 
was simply the addition of a basically post- 
war instrument of diplomacy to the methods 
already in use to maintain Indian influence 
in the Himalayas and protect her security. 

The second noteworthy feature of India’s 
aid program is that she decided to use this 
new diplomatic weapon because existing tech- 
niques were inadequate to meet the situation 
there. By 1950, India was seriously con- 
cerned about the stability and security of the 
three countries. The underlying cause of her 
apprehension was, of course, the advent of a 
Communist government in China and its in- 
creasing pressure on and eventual occupation 
of Tibet. The traditional cultural, economic 
and political ties between the three states and 
Tibet provided a basis for Chinese interven- 
tion; their internal instability and socio- 
economic backwardness provided the oppor- 
tunity. 

If China’s potential activity was the cause 
of concern, immediate events indicated the 
urgency of the situation and forced India to 


act. All three countries had autocratic gov- 
ernments and what might be described as 
semi-feudal economies. Indian aid began in 
Nepal and Sikkim under remarkably similar 
circumstances. In 1949 a demonstration in 
Gangtok which began as a demand for eco- 
nomic reforms quickly degenerated into an 
insurrection against the Maharaja. Order 
was restored only by the intervention of In- 
dian troops. Shortly thereafter, the first 
Indian aid was provided to enable the Sik- 
kimese government to undertake urgently 
needed economic reforms. 

In Nepal, India had encouraged more 
democratic practices for some time but with 
little success. In 1950, revolt broke out and 
India helped the various factions reach a 
compromise solution in 1951. Aid began 
soon thereafter to assist the new, liberalized 
regime perform its responsibilities. 

Bhutan’s isolation and greater political 
stability provided no similar occasion for In- 
dian involvement at this time. Increasing 
Sino-Indian tensions led the Indians to pro- 
pose’ aid after 1955, but not until 1959 did 
the Bhutanese become sufficiently alarmed 
about Chinese intentions to accept Indian aid 
on a large scale. 

There seem to have been three objectives in 
India’s response to this situation: to increase 
the links between India and the Himalayan 
region, to promote economic progress, and to 
encourage political stability. | 

The first of these objectives was relatively 
simple. The major portion of Indian aid to 
the region went to the development of roads 
and transportation. A number of new north- 
south highways were built or are being built 
which link each of these three countries more 
closely with India. At the same time these 
projects have considerable strategic value, for 
they provide avenues by which Indian forces 
can reach the interior of the countries if and 
when they are needed. 

Road construction was not, however, wholly 
self-interested, for without improved trans- 
portation little development would be pos- 
sible. Roads were the prerequisite for eco- 
nomic advance. Moreover, India is building 
not only north-south roads but also east-west 
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highways which will connect each of these 
countries internally for the first time. 
These lateral connections will reduce their 
dependence upon India and promote internal 
communications, 

The new roads would tie the Himalayan 
states to India physically. Other aid projects 
should produce the desired economic and 
social change. The third problem was politi- 
cal stability, and this was intimately con- 
nected to the aid program. It was this con- 
cern that triggered the initial assistance to 
both Sikkim and Nepal; it would be a neces- 
sary condition to achieve the long-term ob- 
jective and purpose of the aid program. 

In Nepal, India repeatedly urged demo- 
cratic reforms in 1949 and 1950. In the 
early 1950’s, she intervened in Nepalese poli- 
tical life to this end, creating considerable 
resentment in the process. When King Ma- 
hendra assumed personal control of the Gov- 
ernment in 1960, New Delhi openly indicated 
its disapproval. Subsequent outbreaks of vio- 
lence encouraged by Nepalese politicians in 
exile in India increased the strain. Only 
the timely intervention of the Chinese by their 
attack on India in 1962 reversed the trend. 
India has since made strenuous efforts to im- 
prove relations and now accepts the Mahen- 
dra government. 

In Sikkim where, ironically, India’s influ- 
ence and leverage are far greater, she has not 
promoted democratic government ‘with com- 
parable fervor. Her initial intervention in 
1949 and her subsequent aid preserved the 
authority of the Maharaja. Political reforms 
have been initiated gradually, but Sikkim is 
still far from popular democratic govern- 
ment. ; 

This is not to condemn the Indian govern- 
ment, for the political situation in Sikkim is 
extremely delicate. About 1890, the British 
began to encourage Nepalese to settle in 
sparsely populated Sikkim. By 1947, the 
Nepalese constituted the majority of the pop- 
ulation. The indigenous Bhutia-Lepcha com- 
munity was a minority in its own land. The 
basic political problem to this day is that 
while the Nepalese represent the majority, 
the Bhutia-Lepchas—through the person of 
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the Maharaja (now styled, Chogyal)—domi- 
nate the government. 

In this situation, India has been circum- 
spect. She has not openly promoted the one- 
man, one-vote principle she advocates else- 
where, nor has she promoted the same 
measure of reform in Sikkim that she sought 
in Nepal. 

In Bhutan, India has made no overt move 
to encourage democratic reform. She has re- 
spected the absolute internal autonomy as- 
sured to Bhutan by the treaty of 1949. By 
1959, when India became involved in the 
country, the border situation was so tense 
that it probably seemed unwise to disturb 
Bhutan’s apparently stable, but autocratic, 
regime. 

India has become a major aid donor in an 
area where existing diplomatic methods were 
inadequate to meet a serious threat to‘her 
security. Her initial commitments were 
limited and considered temporary. Involve- 
ment has escalated, however, and the Indian 
aid program in the Himalayas now appears 
to be a semi-permanent feature of her diplo- 
macy there. 

Aid has enabled India to defend herself 
more effectively in the region. It has also 
improved economic conditions and has prob- 
ably added to the internal stability of the 
three kingdoms. But aid has also aroused a 
desire for new, less dependent relations be- 
tween India and the three countries. India 
has been forced to adjust herself to a new 
relationship. ‘The process has been painful 
and the result is potentially hazardous because 
it reduces India’s influence. 

‘All three countries have traditionally been 
suspicious of India, as most small countries 
are of a large and powerful neighbor. The 
close connection between the commencement 
of Indian aid in Nepal and Sikkim and overt 
Indian intervention in domestic political 
struggles did little to assuage fears. The 
presence of large aid missions adds to the con- 
cern, and in Sikkim at least there is some ap- 


prehension about “Indianization” of the local. 


culture. 


12 For details of the scholarship program see the 
Annual Reports of the Ministry of Education. 
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Aid has required Indian presence and in- 
volvement. The three countries have tried 
to counteract this potential danger by seeking 
new, less dependent, formal relations with 
India. 


OTHER INDIAN AID PROGRAMS 


Indian aid to other regions of the- world 
has been smaller in quantity and more 
limited in its political and economic impact. 
Until 1963, it consisted of minor assistance 
provided on an ad hoc basis and three rather 
substantial, organized efforts. 

The first gesture was made in 1947 when 
four students from East Africa came to India 
for study on Government of India Scholar- 
ships. In the next year, India extended her 
first foreign loan—to Indonesia—in the 
amount of Rs. 75 thousand. The forms of 
assistance multiplied.: Technicians and skilled 
personnel were lent to other countries, some- 
times at their expense, sometimes at India’s; 
training was provided in a variety of fields; 
and India helped other governments to re- 
cruit skilled Indian manpower for service 
abroad. Ethiopia, for example, regularly 
hires several hundred Indian teachers. All as- 
sistance was provided in response to requests. 

However, three programs, each operating 
independently, did provide more substantial 
assistance. In 1949, India initiated a scholar- 
ship program for Indian and indigenous stu- 
dents from Asian and African countries. At 
first, a large number of the grants went to 
Indians resident abroad, and until 1965 a 
number were specifically reserved for this 
group, but increasingly the emphasis was 
placed on selection of indigenous students and 
these are now preferred. The number of 
scholarships offered has grown steadily? In 
addition, since 1960, India has offered 50 
grants annually for post-graduate study in 
India under the new Commonwealth Scholar- 
ship/Fellowship Program. Altogether, from 
1949 to 1966, India allocated over Rs. 24 
million for these two schemes. l 

‘India has also extended technical assistance 
to Asian and African countries through . two 
international programs—the Colombo Plan 
and the Special Commonwealth Africa As- 


sistance Program (SCAAP). The two plans 
might be described as multilateral arrange- 
ments to provide bilateral assistance. 

‘India has been both a major donor and a 
major recipient of assistance under the Co- 
lombo Plan. She has, on balance, received 
far more than she has given, but her con- 
tributions have been significant." 

Three types of assistance are provided 
under the plan—training, experts and equip- 
ment. 
nationals of other plan countries than all but 
four other members—the United States, Great 
Britain, Australia and Canada. India’s status 
as one of the technically more advanced de- 


veloping countries is emphasized by the fact ~ 


that she provides 80 per cent of the training 
offered in the Colombo Plan region, and her 
share has been growing. In 1965-1966, she 
provided 93 per cent of the training places. 
~ In the field of expert assistance, the record 
is even stronger. India has provided the ser- 
vices of nearly a thousand of her skilled tech- 
nicians, an effort which is second only to that 
of the United States. In the provision of 
equipment, India’s contribution is smaller, 
but it surpasses that of any other Asian mem- 
ber of the plan except Japan. Similarly, 
among the. Asian states only Japan has ex- 
ceeded India’s total expenditure, nearly Rs. 
35.5 million, on the three forms of technical 
assistance. Pakistan made the next largest 
total effort, but spent less than two million 
rupees.74 

India has also played an ever-increasing 
role in SCAAP since its founding in 1960. 
The same three types of assistance were ex- 
tended at a total cost to India of Rs. 1,269,- 
700 by the end of 1966. 


AID PROGRAMS AFTER 1962 


After the Sino-Indian conflict of 1962, 
` India began a searching reexamination of her 


23 The details evel in the text of India’s 
participation in the Colombo Plan come from Tech- 
nical Co-operation under the Colombo ‘Plan (Go- 
lombo: Colombo Plan Bureau, 1966). 

_ 14 Technically Ceylon has made a somewhat 

larger expenditure than Pakistan and has -contrib- 
uted more equipment than India, if Ceylon’s dona- 
tion of the Colombo Plan Bureau headquarters is 
included. 


India has provided more training to _ 
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relations with other developing countries. 
The failure of many of these states to support 
her was a cause of concern and disappoint- 
ment. 

In 1963, Indian ambassadors to West 
Asian, African and South East Asian coun- 
tries met in special conferences to consider 
ways to’build wider support for Indian poli- 
cies. One result of these meetings was a new 
emphasis upon technical assistance programs 
and economic collaboration with developing 
countries. i 

There are three major aspects to the new 
assistance programs. First of all, various exist- 
ing technical assistance schemes have’ been 
continued and expanded. These include the 
deputation of experts and skilled personnel 
for service abroad, assistance in recruitment 
of trained Indians by foreign governments, 
the donation of equipment and the training of 
foreigners in Indian institutions. 

This assistance has gone to a considerable 
number of states and clearly is not used ex- 
clusively or primarily for political purposes. 
It can and apparently has been used for this 
reason, however. In early 1962, India and. 
Yemen established diplomatic relations. It 
was noted simultaneously that there were over 
500 Chinese technicians in the country. In 
September, 1962, civil war erupted in Yemen. 
and in October India recognized the new ae 
ernment. 

In 1964-1965 India allocated Rs. 1 million 
for assistance to Yemen, and Rs. 600 thou- 
sand was budgeted in 1965-1966. The as- 
sistance included hospital equipment, medi- 
cine, water pumps, technicians and training 
for Yemeni students. 

Indian aid to Somalia also appears to have 
some political motivation. Until 1964, most 
of India’s technical assistance in the “Horn of - 
Africa” went to Kenya and Ethiopia. There 
were also a number of joint economic ven- 
tures linking India with these two countries. 
In 1963, Chinese assistance was extended to 
Somalia, with whom both Kenya and Ethi- 
opia have border disputes. In 1964-1965, 
India set aside Rs. 260 thousand for assist- 
ance to Somalia and more than doubled that 
figure in 1965-1966. The sums were small, 
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but they demonstrated India’s interest and 
impartiality. 

_ Loans to other developing countries were 
the second form of assistance to receive new 
emphasis after.1962. Loans provide some- 
what limited help because they obviously have 
to be repaid and have usually been extended 
-only for the purchase of Indian goods. Yet 
. they can provide temporary relief in moments 
of economic crisis, and they make it possible 
for recipients to begin industrial ventures 
with Indian capital goods obtained on de- 
_ ferred payment. | 
`., India had provided loans before 1962. 
The aid programs to Sikkim and Bhutan 
. initially included loans, and funds had been 
” advanced in this form to Burma and Indo- 
“nesia to help them through temporary diffi- 
culties shortly after they became indepen- 
dent." 

In recent years, however, the number of 
loans offered.by India has incréased substan- 
tially. By 1966, seven Afro-Asian countries— 
Ceylon, Nepal, Sudan, Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
zania and Ghana—had received offers of 
loans totaling Rs. 235 million for the pur- 
chase of Indian goods and assistance in estab- 
lishing industrial ventures. 

The loan to Ceylon is of particular interest 
because it represents a significant shift in the 
pattern of Indian assistance to that country. 
Relations between the two are complicated 
by their proximity, relative size, and the large 
Indian community in Ceylon. India sought 
' to avoid creating additional tensions and con- 
cern by channeling her assistance to Ceylon 
through the Colombo Plan. 

By 1960, China had become a major trad- 
ing partner for Ceylon and the source of con- 
siderable assistance. Ceylonese neutrality in 
the Sino-Indian conflict deeply disturbed 
India. The form of Indian assistance now 


15 India offered Burma a loan of one million 
pound sterling in 1950 as part of a six million 


pound Commonwealth loan to help Burma put . 


down an insurrection. In 1955 another loan of Rs. 
200,000,000 was offered to help Burma through a 
difficult economic situation. Neither loan was used 
at the time although the second offer was renewed 
and accepted in 1957. Ministry of External Affairs, 
ee Report, 1949-50, pp. 5-6 and 1956-57, p. 
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changed. In December of 1962, India, for 
the first time, offered Ceylon direct bilateral 
assistance, a loan of Rs. 50 million. The of- 
fer could not be accepted at the time, but 
when Ceylon encountered serious economic 
difficulties in 1965, India again came for- 
ward. i E 
India made a similar gesture to Indonesia 
at a critical moment in 1966. In the early 
years after they became independent, ties be- 
tween the two countries were unusually close, 
but gradually differences developed. Indo- 
nesia became friendly with China and openly 
supported Pakistan in the Indo-Pakistan con- 
flict of 1965. India, in turn, backed Malay- 
asia in her “confrontation” with Indonesia. 
The trend was dramatically reversed by India 
in 1966. The change in government in Indo- 
nesia had created a new situation, and the 
country’s desperate need for economic as- 
sistance provided the opportùnity. While 
other nations waited to see how stable and 
effective the new government would be, India 
stepped in with an offer of a loan amounting 
to Rs. 100 million for the purchase of Indian 
goods. 


JOINT VENTURES 


The last area on which the Indian govern- 
ment has put renewed emphasis since 1962 is 
economic collaboration with other develop- 
ing countries. India is herself short of capi- 
tal so her ability to assist in foreign economic 
development is limited. However, she does 
have a considerable pool of technically 
trained personnel and experienced mana- 
gerial talent. She also has the industrial ca- 
pacity to produce capital equipment in a 
number of areas. The government of India 


. has, therefore, been actively encouraging the 


establishment of joint economic ventures be- 
tween Indian industrialists and local groups 


(Continued on page 242) 


Philip M. Phibbs has made two trips to India 
to study Indian diplomacy, the most recént 
undertaken during 1966-1967 on a Rocke- 
feller Foundation grant. He has taught at 
Wellesley College since 1961. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


INDIA’S POLITICAL SYSTEM. By 
Ricsard L. Park. (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 116 
pages and index, $4.95.) 


This study of Indian politics investigates 
the principle features of the historical 
growth, the basic social and political char- 
acteristics, the cultural diversity, and the 
varying economic and governmental sys- 
tems of India. Providing various syntheses 
of the Indian polity, the author shows how 
a complex society has evolved and how it 
functions in an ever-changing world. 

In his discussion of “the community and 
its symbols,” Park pays considerable atten- 
tion to the notion of legitimacy—in this 
case, the traditions of authority in which so- 
cial status and capture of power are ethi- 
cally and popularly justified. This ideo- 
logical emphasis is stressed further in an 
interesting study of elitism and of change. 
The closing chapter on “Problems and 
Prospects” summarizes the vital issues that 
any government of India will have to face 
if it seeks to be responsive to popular con- 
trol: these include meeting the challenges 
of “... unity, population growth, illiteracy, 
poverty, disease, and a traditional resistance 
to change... .” 

René Peritz 
Indiana State University 


1 


STATE POLITICS IN INDIA. EDITED BY 
Myron WEINER. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1968. 520 pages and in- 
dex, $12.50.) 


This volume contains nine papers pre- 
pared by members of the Committee on 
State Politics in India, an informal group 
working under the auspices of the Gommit- 
tee on South Asia of the Association for 
Asian Studies. 
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The papers analyze politics in eight of the 
seventeen Indian states. While they were 
written before the 1967 nationwide elec- 
tions, the studies provide valuable back- 
ground against which to view current prob- 
lems and progress in India. 

O.ES. 


PAKISTAN’S DEVELOPMENT. SO- 


CIAL GOALS AND PRIVATE INCEN- 
TIVES. By Gustav F. Papanex. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1967. 
354 pages, index and bibliography, $8.95.) 


Professor Papanek, a staff member of the 
economics department at Harvard, has sur- 
veyed a series of relationships between the 
national government and private enterprises 
in Pakistan. The results involve a studious 
dissection of the country’s economy insofar 
as that nation represents a typical under- 
developed country. He discusses in detail 
the country’s procurement of food grains, 
the issue of price controls, and the broad 
problems of Pakistan’s agricultural infra- 
structure. As so many have done before 
him, Papanek suggests that Pakistan’s eco- 
nomic stagnation can be traced to long- 
rooted patterns of tradition and ignorance 
among the peasantry. 

An awareness of these difficulties has led 
Rawalpindi to institute large-scale govern- 
ment intervention in the economy. The 
results of the last few years have been im- 
pressive. ‘Through the use of price incen- 
tives and effective governmental action, the 
country has achieved a considerable rate of 
growth in agricultural production. The 
author has madz a detailed analysis of the 
factors that have led to this respectable 
change, considering the rates of investment 
and the development of administrative effi- 
ciency. He also discusses the present-day 
Pakistani market system and its impact on 
the economic behavior of the peasantry. 
He is of the opinion that Pakistan has opted 


~ 
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neither for complete government control of 
the economy nor for “complete” free enter- 
prise. 

| R.P. 


_ 


A HISTORY OF SINO-INDIAN RELA- 


TIONS: HOSTILE CO-EXISTENCE. 
By Jonn Rowranbo. (Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1967. 248 pages, notes, bibli- 
.— ography and index, $6.75.) 


It is in the Himalayan border region that 
China’s confrontation with India has re- 
sulted in violence between the two nations. 
The encounters, past and present, are de- 
tailed. at great length in Rowland’s study. 
Drawing on numerous sources for informa- 
tion, many of them primary, the author de- 
velops a strong case for Indian attitudes on 
the relevant issues. A history, as well as a 
political document, the book reveals vari- 


_ ous themes which were to lead to the aban- 


donment of India’s proclaimed philosophy 
of the Panchsheel. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of the analysis deals with the 
complex maneuvers among parties and po- 
litical movements in Nepal in the late 
1950's. 

Eventually, the author concludes, India’s 
manifold problems can be resolved not by 
New Delhi’s “. . . rigid adherence to prin- 
ciple, but [by] its ability to deter from 
aggression those nations — particularly 
China—which threaten it, and its ability to 
achieve a rate of economic progress which 
will satisfy the expectations of an exploding 
population.” 

R.P. 


INDIA, INDIA. By Lisa Hosss. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 216 pages, 
$4.95.) | 


The author has produced a light but in- 
teresting account of her travels in the sub- 
continent of India. Her report does not 
deal in depth with any of the problems she 
viewed—she is-horrified by the extremes of 
poverty evident in all large cities of India 
and her bewilderment at common bureau- 


cratic policies and attitudes deepens this 
horror. But in neither case does she try to 
find the causes for such conditions. The 
last chapter concludes with a mixed atti- 
tude of hope and pessimism, In spite of 
its superficiality, the book does succeed in 
creating a sense of the magnitude of India’s 
problems. 
Betty J. Gonaway 
Indiana State University 


PARTY BUILDING IN A NEW NATION, 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 
By Myron WEINER. (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1967. 509 pages, glossary 
and index, $12.50.) 


Myron Weiner, a staff member of the 
Center for International Studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
author of several books on India, has com- 
piled the results of his first-hand research 
into an important study. ‘The five districts 
he discusses—Kaira, Guntur, Belgaun, Cal- 
cutta and Madurai-—provide the varied 
backgrounds against which the Congress 
party must operate in recruiting and train- 
ing its members. In the rich complexity of 
her political fabric and the sophistication of 
party techniques, India is no less highly de- 
veloped than the Western democracies. 

O.E.S. 


WEST BENGAL AND THE FEDERALIZ- 


ING PROCESS IN INDIA. By Marcus 
F. Franpa. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. 257 pages, bibliography 


- and index, $7.50.) 


Professor Franda, who teaches Political 
Science at Colgate University, has used the 
case study method to illuminate and ex- 


. plain the enormous complexity of the 


federalizing process in India. Focussing 
on West Bengal, he makes amply clear the 
countervailing urgencies of the need for 
prompt action and the need for careful 
study before that action can be taken. An 
excellent bibliography is included. 

O.E.S. 


~~ 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE 
(Continued from page 218) 





ards.1* Besides, compared to large farmers, 
small farmers suffer from extra disadvantages 


in getting enough supplies of credit, -inputs. 


and technical assistance. Although there has 
been some improvement in cooperative ser- 
vicing in recent years, particularly in credit, 
marketing and provision of agricultural sup- 
plies, many of the cooperatives tend to be 
dominated by the larger farmers and traders 
who take the lion’s share of the facilities, 
thereby defeating one of the major ‘aims of 
the cooperative movement.?® As for coopera- 
tive farming,’ no significant progress has as 
yet been made in this direction. 


Apart from being small, the holdirigs also - 


consist of widely scattered fragments. Ac- 
cording to National Sample Survey 16th 
Round data for 1959-1960, the average num- 
ber of parcels per operational holding’ in 
India is 5.82 and the average area of a parcel 
is 1.14 acres. Under the five year plans, up 
to- 1964-1965 a total of only about 55 million 
acres of area has been consolidated. - Gon- 
solidation of holdings removes a lot of divi- 
sion strips, assists in soil conservation measures 
and irrigation projects, and economizes use of 
animal and human labor. 


14 It has been calculated on the basis of Farm 
Management Studies data that the minimum size 
of holding for employing a pair of bullocks fully is 
about 7.5 acres, and that for yielding a minimum 
net farm business income of Rs. 1200 per family is 
about 15 acres under average Indian conditions. 

15 According to the All-India Rural Credit Sur- 
vey of the Reserve Bank, cooperatives provided only 
3.1 per cent of the total annual borrowings of culti- 
vating households in 1951—1952; according to the 
recent All-India Rural Debt and Investment Survey 
of the Reserve Bank, it has gone up to 15.5 per cent 
in 1961-1962. The total value of agricultural 
produce handled by cooperative marketing societies 
has gone up from Rs. 530 million in 1955-1956 to 
Rs. 3010 million in 1964-1965. The total value of 
agricultural supplies like fertilizers, seeds, pesticides 
and implements handled by cooperatives was about 
Rs: 30 million in 1955-1956 and Rs. 1040 million 
in 1964—1965. 

16 For example, in 1961—1962 the proportion of 
annual borrowings from cooperatives to aggregate 
annual borrowings by all rural households increased 
uniformly from 4 per cent for the lowest asset group 
to 20.5 per cent for the highest asset group, accord- 
ing to All-India Rural Debt and Investment Survey 
data. ' ‘ 
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Thus it is generally true to say that in 
India, in spite of copious land legislation, 
some crucial land relations have remained 
basically unaltered. A substantial part of 
Indian agriculture still bears the burden of 


“uneconomically small and fragmented hold- 


ings, tenurial insecurity and share-cropping. 
One can no doubt expect that with the sig- 
nificant improvement in supplies of agricul- 
tural inputs (particularly chemical fertilizers 
and high-yielding varieties of seeds) and in- 
vestment, Indian agricultural performance 
may be much better in the next decade than 
it has been in the past. But a large part of 
her development eifort will remain seriously 
constrained by her backward rural institu- 
tional framework. 








POPULATION OF INDIA 
(Continued from page 224) 


intolerable and then impossible in the face of 
population growth. Conversely, were fertility 
to be significantly controlled, one could ex- 
pect a-more rapid rate of modernization. 
Unfortunately, it seems unlikely that this con- 
trol can be accomplished with domestic re- 
sources alone. Indeed, even with the fullest 
possible effort at home, India will be unable 
to ensure either a marked decline in fertility, 
or the maintenance of acceptable social and 
economic standards. External assistance will 
be required. 

For the first time in its history, the United 
Nations may be prepared to provide such 
assistance. After 20 years in the demo- 
graphic wilderness, the United Nations has 
finally agreed to take a more active role in 
cooperating with nations desiring to develop 
family planning programs. So far, however, 
the change has been more-verbal than mone- 
tary. Appropriations in this area have been 
very limited, and—in view of thé U.N.’s over- 
all financial situation—are not likely to in- 
crease markedly in the near future. 

That leaves the Western world, which has 
shown a remarkable indifference to the de~ 
velopmental problems of India. Our own 
record in this area is mixed. On the one 
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hand, much of the $15 billion Food for Peace 
program has gone to India, and there is every 
evidence that we will continue to meet her 
food deficits; on the other hand, our general 
„aid to India over the entire 20 years of her 
independence has cost us less than has 4 
months of the Vietnamese war, and has been 
much less than our per capita aid to other 
smaller Asian nations. Worse still, our most 
recent foreign aid bill was the lowest in his- 
tory, and suggests further disengagement 
from these obligations. In the area of popu- 


lation control, the situation is hardly better.. 


The United States is now spending some $25 
million overall for this purpose, with India 
as a “major” recipient. . 

Clearly, India needs more assistance if she 
is to control her population growth while 
maintaining some degree of internal coher- 
ence. If she receives such increased aid, while 
maintaining and. expanding her domestic ef- 
fort, we should reasonably anticipate a de- 
cline- in fertility and a marked acceleration 
in the process of development. But if there 
is any failure of total resolve, any flagging of 
effort—either in India or the West—we 
should recognize the certainty of a much less 
desirable outcome. © 


COMMUNIST-LED MINISTRIES 
(Continued from page .231) 








study of the arguments and tone adopted by 
the C.P.I.(M) leaders in this discussion would 
show that the difference between them and 
Peking is only tactical and not fundamental. 
However, this is not the occasion to go into 
the question. It may be pointed out that the 
stand taken by some of the leaders of the 
C.P.I.(M). (Namboodiripad, Jyoti Basu) vis- 
_ a-vis Russia and China indicates. the pos- 
sibility that some of them may take an in- 
dependent position in the future on the 
international-ideological issue. i 
While in Kerala, law and order was more 
or less well maintained, gherao was officially 
discouraged and industrialization was encour- 


aged even in the private sector, in West Ben-- 


gal the reverse was the case. It seemed to be 
an.important item of tactics-of the-G;P.I. (M) 
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to demoralize and paralyze the police and to 
disrupt the industrial and trade establishments 
by strikes and labor disturbance. This not 
only resulted in unémployment and a flight of 
capital but also in a trend toward chaos both 
in the city and in the rural areas, dislocating 
railway and road movement and civic life. 
This indicates the sharp contrast between the 
policies of the same party in the two states. 
The attempt to raise para-military volunteer 
forces in both states is of course common. 
- It can therefore be concluded that while in 
Kerala the aim of the C.P.I.(M) was to 
maintain a degree of stability and yet to con- 
solidate its strength in terms of numbers, in- 
fluence and power in the state vis-a-vis the 
other parties, in West Bengal the leaders of 
the C.P.I.(M) did not seriously expect to 
work with the government with the same per- 
spective. They expected a breakdown sooner- 
or later and they utilized the temporary posi- 
tion of power only to accentuate the political 
crisis and to strengthen themselves as a party, 
radiating in all directions, weakening other 
opposition forces and disorganizing both the - 
state apparatus and the economic fabric in 
the urban and rural areas. They did not aim 
to concentrate on the city of Calcutta, and 
they worked to establish rural strongholds 
mainly near the border areas of Nepal and. 
East Pakistan. l i 

It must, however, be emphasized that the 
@.P.1.(M) has dug in in both states as an 
indigenous force; it cannot be treated merely 
as an agent of Peking. 


ECONOMIC AID PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 238) 


in other Asian and African states. In these 
enterprises, India’s share of the capital is pro- 
vided in the form of trained personnel and 
Indian-built machinery. 

The first joint venture was set up in 1958 
in Ethiopia. Only six others were established 
in succeeding years, but in 1964 alone twelve 
new proposals were approved by the Indian. 
government. In 1965, fifteen were sanctioned’ 
and in 1966, twelve. — 


Joint ventures provide a number of divi- 
dends to India. First of all they demonstrate 
India’s capacity to produce capital goods. 
This may open new markets for the sale of 
similar equipment to other firms in the same 
country. The joint venture is, in a sense, a 
form of export promotion. Secondly, many 
Afro-Asian states are beginning to develop 
indigenous industry to reduce imports. The 
joint venture enables India to remain in the 
market as a local producer even though her 
exports to the country are beginning to de- 
cline. Finally, India hopes that economic 
collaboration will improve relations with 
Afro-Asian countries by promoting new ties 
and demonstrating India’s concern for and 
contribution’ to local industrial development. 

India has engaged in an extensive assistance 
program for a variety of reasons. She seems 
sincerely to feel that developing countries 
have a duty to help one another, a duty 
which becomes ever more urgent as assistance 
from the developed countries decreases.*® 
India’s considerable industrial experience and 
her extensive training facilities enable her to 
play a larger role in this respect than other 
Afro-Asian states. This, in turn, brings politi- 
cal dividends. It gives substance to the lead- 
ing political role which India has played 


among the developing states since she became ~ 


independent. 

Aid also plays more precise and concrete 
roles in Indian diplomacy. In the countries 
where India has concentrated her assistance, 
it performs the vital political function of pro- 
moting national security. Aid is a new diplo- 
matic instrument which India uses to cope 
with the changed nature of her traditional 
security problem in the Himalayas. 

In areas where Indian aid has been small 
in quantity and necessarily limited in impact, 
its function has been different. Aid is ex- 
pected to promote good will, a sense of soli- 
darity and friendly relations. The objective 
is to obtain wider support for Indian foreign 
policy. 


16 This feeling is expressed repeatedly by Indian 
officials both publicly and in private conversation. 


It is given substance by India’s practice of provid-. 


ing assistance to any country which requests her 
elp. 
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INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY ~ 
(Continued from page 205) 

and when mutually. convenient to see that the 
spirit of the trade agreement was reached. 
India’s changing relations with Burma and 
Indonesia are examples of the diplomatic 
traffic that is taking place between India and 
Southeast Asia. Thailand, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore and all the countries of the old Indo- 
china area, as well as the Philippines, have 
been included on the recent Indian diplo- 
matic agenda. T. N. Kaul, Secretary of the 
Ministry of External Affairs, announced on 
January 19, 1968, that India will seek to de- 
velop a broad-based regional economic orga- 
nization in the Asian region without any 
political or military overtones. Kauls recent 
visit to Australia, Fiji, Singapore, and Ran- 


goon underscored the significance of his. TEs. 
marks.27 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


It is most unlikely that India will sign the 
draft treaty on nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons presented originally in August, 1967, 
to the 18-Nation Disarmament Committee 
of the United Nations in Geneva, and re- 
cently submitted in revised form by both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R.7® India cer- 
tainly is capable of developing nuclear weap- 
ons, and it is likely that she is learning to 
construct these weapons to prepare for pos- 
sible policy changes or for an emergency.. 

The announcement of the explosion. of an 
atomic bomb by Communist China on Octo- 


‘ber 16, 1964, and the subsequent testing of 


other nuclear devices by China,?° has led 


17 The Hindustan Times (New Delhi), January: 


20, 1968, p. 12. In-.the Lok Sabha on May 9, 
1966, Ministers Swaran Singh and. Dinesh Singh 
emphasized India’s growing interest in Southeast 
Asia. 

18 The text of the revised version, dated fanu- 
ary 18, 1968, is printed in The Department of 
State Bulletin, February 5, 1968, pp. 165-167. 

_ 18 Especially note a major debate in Parliament 
on the nuclear issue on May 10, 1966. Lok Sabha 
Debates (14th Session, 3rd Series, Vol. LV, No. 
56), Columns 15712-15718. > 

20 External Affairs Minister Swaran Singh’s dis- 
cussion of the potential nuclear threat from China: 
will be found in Lok Sabha Debates (14th Session, 
oc Series, Vol. LV, No. 56), ae 15711- 
15713. 
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some Indians, though not the government, to 
believe-that India may have to build nuclear 
weapons in the interests of national security. 
The government has opposed the nuclear 
arming of India and the proliferation of nu- 
clear capability and delivery systems to other 
. countries, but not-at the expense of a lack of 
safeguards that might result in the nuclear 
blackmail of India. 


INDO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


In certain respects, Indo-American rela- 
tions have been constructive—although er- 
ratic—since 1947. The United States has 
been willing to provide India with about 
eight billion dollars in aid, both grants and 
loans, over the 20-year period, including mil- 
lions of tons of food grains. ‘Thousands of 
American specialists, funded both publicly 
and privately, have been engaged with In- 
dian counterparts on many aspects of devel- 
opment. The: United States and India have 
exchanged an outstanding series of diplo- 
matic representatives; cultural delegations of 
various kinds have been sent; Indian students 
by the thousarids have studied in American 
universities; and an increasing number of 
Americans visit India annually as researchers, 
in private professional capacities, and as tour- 
ists. | 

On a’ government-to-government level, 


however, India has not appreciated the anti- 


Communist stand and the substantial involve- 
ment of the United States in Asian affairs 
since the end of World War II. Further- 
more, although India was grateful for rela- 
tively large amounts of assistance from the 
United States in food and financial support, 
she has not been willing to become so closely 
tied to the United States that relationships 
with the Soviet Union and other major coun- 


-21 Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin and Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi in New Delhi on January 29, 
1968, agreed on steps to tighten bonds between 
the Soviet Union and India (The New York Times, 
January 30, 1968, p. 44). This general agreement 
follows the disclosure on July 16, 1966, that the 
Soviet Union would provide about a billion dollars 
of aid to India over the following five years, and 
that weapons are to be sold to India by the 
U.S.S.R. at “low prices.” (The New York Times, 
July 17, 1966, p. 3.) 
“India and the U.S.S.R.: The Post-Nehru Period,” 
- Asian Survey, March, 1967, pp. 165-175. 
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See also Arthur Stein, , 
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tries of the world would be overshadowed. 
In recent years, India has sought Soviet sup- 
port not only for economic and technical as- 
sistance, but also for military aid, and the 
Soviet, Union has been generous in its re- 
sponse.**_ It is clear that India intends to 
maintain a posture of nonalignment and if 
necessary to seek some balance in the bilateral 
relationships involved., It is probably fair to 
say that on a number of issues in recent world 
affairs, such as the Middle East crisis and the 
war in Vietnam, India has sided more closely 
with the Soviet view of the nature of these 
conflicts than with that of the United States. 
It can be expected that India’s nonaligned 
policy will continue in the future and that the 
United States cannot expect “most favored 
nation” treatment. 


The main lines of India’s foreign policy 
were established by Jawaharlal Nehru and 


they have been continued, with some altera- 


tion in emphasis. The violence of the 1962 
border. affair with China and the war with 
Pakistan in 1965, plus mixed reactions from 
abroad to these conflicts, have resulted in two 
new aspects in India’s policy on international 
politics. First, the armed forces of India 
have been expanded and modernized so that 
India boasts one of the largest military estab- 
lishments in the world, numbering today 
somewhat over one million men in uniform. 
It can be certain that India is far better pre- 
pared in 1968 to meet threats to her security 
than she was in 1962. The second new phase 
of policy is the expansion of India’s cultural 
and economic interests in Southeast Asia, and 
in Africa, to broaden her cooperative and 
friendly relations with other countries in the 
developing world. : 


India’s current foreign policy is less con- 
cerned -with the issues of the cold war than ` 
was Nehru’s policy. Although a world of 
“peaceful coexistence” remains prominent in 
India’s world -view, the new Indian foreign 
policy places greater stress on securing friends 
nearby and promoting a more viable intra- 
Asian sense of self-reliance. The two out- 
standing unresolved problems near home are 
posed by Pakistan and China, and no end to 
these hostilities is in sight. 








POLITICS OF COALITION 
(Continued from page 199) ` 


which presumably now will run from 1969- 
1970 to 1973-1974. 

More important than these encouraging 
signs of realistic planning in accounting for 
the brighter economic picture was the good 
harvest of 1967~1968, which will probably 
reach record proportions. Production of 
foodgrains will apparently reach at least 95 
million tons, which would be 20 million tons 
higher than the previous year and 6 million 
tons better than the previous record level of 
89 million tons in 1964-1965. This happier 
situation is, of course, due primarily to good 
monsoon rains, but it has also been assisted by 


the greater use and availability of high grade 


varieties of rice and wheat (this is an exciting 
story in itself) and of fertilizers. India may 
not be on the verge of an agricultural revolu- 
tion, and self-sufficiency in food production 
may continue to be a chimera (especially as 


long as family planning measures fail to check 


the alarming population growth—a new Aus- 
tralia a year), but there can be no doubt that 
the food picture is at least temporarily much 
brighter and that this can change the whole 
political and psychological as well as eco- 
nomic climate of the country. 

There is, of course, a somber side to. this 
picture. India is still dangerously dependent 
on good monsoons, which do not always 
come, and its basic economic situation is dis- 
couraging indeed. A semi-official publication 
issued in mid-December, 1967, referred to 
low levels of agricultural production, a de- 
cline in real incomes (already among the low- 
est in the world), a slump in the index of in- 
dustrial production, and a continuing rise in 
the price level.” There seems to be a good 


5 “Objectives and Prospects,” Indian g Foreign 
Review, Dec. 15, 1967, p. 4. For further discussion 
of India’s economic position, see the articles that 
follow. 

8 United Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment, 
- 7A. H. Hanson, “India after the Elections,” The 
World Today, XXIII (May, 1967), 194. 

8 Brecher, “Succession in India 1967,” p. 443. 
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prospect of continuing food: shipments from 
abroad, at reduced levels but still sufficient to 
meet immediate needs and to build up some - 
stored surplus. Nonetheless, in view of the 
retrenchments being practiced by the United 
States and other aid-giving nations, it seems 
fairly certain that there will be overal! cuts in 
foreign aid to India, and that these cuts will 
add to India’s internal financial deficit and 
will make her already difficult foreign ex- 


change situation even more desperate. As 


Indian and other spokesmen for developing 
countries pointed out repeatedly at the 
UNCTAD* conference in New Delhi in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1968—one of the largest 
international conferences ever held— the ` 
trade and fiscal as well as the aid policies of 
the United States and other developed coun- 
tries are adding to the survival problems of 
developing countries. 

India’s foreign debt has already- reached 
the figure of approximately $7 billion, and 
the servicing of existing debts is a major drain | 
on its limited foreign exchange resources. 
India has not yet developed a sufficiently. pro- 


` ductive. economy, and both internal and ex- 


ternal conditions seem to work against it. 

The political and social consequences. of 

failures on the ecanomic front are obvious. 
As Professor Morris Jones has said, it is the slow’ 
growth of the distributable cake that provokes the 
“mounting nastiness” that characterizes India’s 
present social and political life. .. . It places a 
premium on extremism, Right, Left, class, caste, - 
communal, and regional." 

Neville Maxwell’s view that the Indian 
democratic experiment has already failed ‘is 
clearly unfounded. Only time will tell 
whether his prediction that India’s democracy 
is disintegrating is more accurate. The dan- 
ger signs are evident, but so too are many 
signs of hope. In the words of Michael 
Brecher, 

the all-India segment of the Indian political sys- 
‘tem is stable, mature, sophisticated, and resilient. 
Its survival potential is high, in the absence of 


overwhelming disturbance of the system from 
outside, notably massive invasion or unremitting 


_ economic crisis.® 


India may yet confound: the -prophets of 
gloom and of despair. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 211) 


are now more or less directly involved with 
agriculture’s wellbeing. A significant per- 
centage of these cannot be absorbed outside 
agriculture and rural-oriented work activities 
in any foreseeable plan period. Present agri- 
cultural emphasis on intensive development 
will need to reach small and poor farmers as 
well as large and wealthier ones. This is a 
major effort, still in its beginning stage in 
India. The key requirement for it lies with 
government policy, outside of industry; but 
there is an important complementary di- 
mension that is industrial. Our fertilizer 
illustration is in point. Other chemicals, 
diesels, power pumps and electric motors 
are essential elements in balancing the prog- 
ress in agricultural technology, seed improve- 
ment and irrigation: a better balance would 
have meant a very different Third Plan ex- 
perience for the Indian economy. India’s 
‘diverse industry suffers not only from high 
food prices and agricultural raw material 
‘shortage; of even greater importance ‘is its 
need for continuous demand for its products. 
This requires that most of India’s people be 
able to convert their needs into effective de- 
mands. ‘This is the core problem in a popul- 
ous, tradition-bound society. Until India 
succeeds in this transformation, modern in- 
dustry will not play a lead sector role in the 
economy. 

Export stimulation deserves higher priority 
in Indian development schemes. While im- 
port substitution for machinery and parts pre- 
sents a reasonably clear prospect (in concept 
-and in measurement) this is not true for so- 
called maintenance imports. Success in the 
former (substitution of machinery) brings 
new costs to the latter (maintenance im- 
ports), as is clearly indicated in the relative 
increase of the maintenance/project import 
ratio in recent years. The goal of substitution 
for maintenance imports may need to await 
a much more developed stage of industrializa- 
tion. In the interim plans, the volume of ex- 
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ports must assure these imports. There needs 
to be a constant searching for new opportuni- 


ties such has the recent “discovery” of - 


markets for tea in Eastern Europe, new scope 
‘for ore shipments to Japan, cables, castings 
and engineering goods to African lands. The 
persistent need for export stimulation 
strengthens the case for maintenance imports 
when these seem to compete for foreign ex- 
change with new project imports. Recent 
shifts in International Bank policy to permit 
financing of maintenance imports are to be 
commended. (Currently, in fact, new loans 
are not available for new projects.) Again 
the “maintenance vs. project” dichotomy 
illustrates the need for a higher priority for 
efficient resource use. 


PROSPECTS 


India’s prospective emergence as a signific- 
ant producer of heavy capital goods will yield 
benefits only as these products do in fact re- 
place imports. In this regard the pro-foreign 
bias of Indian industry deserves attention. 


‘The record of steel expansion provides illus- 


trations of the extent to which India’s de- 
velopment relied upon foreign sources for 
plates and sheets. This is still the problem 
of emphasizing capacity use. Competition 
between use-of-existing vs. creation-of-new is 
apparent, not real. For efficient output today 
is the best assurance for continued growth of 
capacity. 

India is making a major investment in in- 
dustrial capacity. Its extent and scope are 
bold and imaginative. On the other hand, 
India is not an automatic recipient of more 
‘domestic output, even if it is modern output. 
Direct efforts are needed to assure that prod- 
uct meets needs, that quality and price will 
serve that purpose, in India and abroad. The 
intersectoral links of industry are technologic- 
ally known, though the appropriate balance of 


“capacity does not automatically assure the 


appropriate ratios of output. But the links 
between industry and the rest of the economy 
are economic. Only when they are joined 
can Indian industry best serve the nation’s 
total economic expansion. E i 


- 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
_ of February, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


_ By Mary KATHARINE HAMMOND 
Instructor of History and Government, Ohio Northern University 


INTERNATIONAL 


Disarmament 


Feb. 16—At the 17-nation Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference, the Soviet delegate 
declares that nonnuclear nations refusing 
to renounce the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons will receive less help with peaceful 
nuclear programs than will those who ac- 
cept the proposed treaty to bar prolifer- 
ation. . l 

Feb. 27—Azim Husain, India’s delegate to 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference, de- 
nounces the draft treaty to halt the spread 

-of nuclear weapons as lacking “some fun- 
damental requirements.” 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


Feb. 2—West German Chancellor Kurt Kie- - 


singer and Foreign Minister Willy Brandt 
conclude two days of discussion in Rome 
with Italian Premier Aldo Moro and For- 
eign Minister Amintore Fanfani on meth- 
ods of furthering British association with 
the Common Market, without jeopardizing 
European economic ‘cooperation. 

Feb. 16—French President Charles de Gaulle 
and Chancellor Kiesinger issue a joint 
declaration supporting the principle of en- 
larging the Corhmon Market but agreeing 
that Britain still is far from membership 
eligibility. 

international Communist 

Conference 
Feb. 26—Delegates from 64 Communist par- 


ties meeting in Budapest hear Janos Kadar, 
Hungarian Communist party leader, de- 
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nounce “American imperialism” at the 
opening of a world Communist confer- 
ence. Among the Communist bloc coun- . 
tries not attending are China, Yugoslavia 
and Cuba. 

Feb. 27—The Soviet delegate to the Budapest 
meeting proposes a conference of all Com- 
munist parties of the world to be held next 
November or December in Moscow. 

Feb, 29—Rumania walks out of the confer- 
ence in protest against a planned full-scale 
meeting next fall. 


Korean Crisis 
(See also Korea, Republic of) 


-Feb. 4—U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 


and Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
say that they cannot be certain the USS. 
intelligence ship Pueblo had not strayed 
into North Korean territorial waters until 
they have talked with the captured Com- 
mander., 

Feb. 6—The aircraft carrier Enterprise is or- 
dered to withdraw from a position off the 
North Korean coast in a gesture apparently 
intended to encourage release of the Pueblo 
and her crew. 

Feb. 15—At Panmunjom, the sixth secret 
meeting takes place between U.S. and 
North Korean negotiators on release of the 
Pueblo. 

Feb. 16—The Nerth Korean radio says that 
all Pueblo crew members have signed a 
joint statement asserting they were guilty 
of espionage and they “deserve any punish- 
ment” but ask for leniency. 

Feb. 18—The U.S. State Department issues a 
statement challenging the validity of the 
Pueblo confession and warning against any 
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move to punish the 82 surviving crew mem- 
bers. 


Middle East Crisis 

Feb. 6—The Palestine National Liberation 
Movement . announces that it has set up 
many secret, well-stocked bases in Israel 
and Israeli-held territory. 

Feb. 12—Israeli Premier Levi Eshkol warns 
that if Jordan does not stop shelling along 
the Jordan River cease-fire line, Israel, will 
be forced to retaliate. l 

Feb. 14—The U.S. State Department an- 
nounces that Washington has decided to 
resume arms shipments to Jordan. 

Feb. 15—Major fighting between Israel and 
Jordan, involving jets, tanks and artillery, 
breaks out along the Jordan River. After 8 
hours, a cease-fire is negotiated by the 
U.S. embassies in Amman and Tel Aviv. 

Feb. 16—Jordan’s King Hussein calls for 
an end to Arab terrorist activity against 
Israel, warning that it only gives Israel 
excuses to wage aggression against Jordan. 

Feb. 24—King Hussein says he is hopeful that 
Jordan will not have to turn to other arms 
suppliers in light of the U.S. decision to 
supply Jordan with military equipment. 

Feb. 26—Several Israeli peace feelers to the 
Arabs are announced by Israeli Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban. 


Organization of American States 


(O.A.S.) 

Feb. 13—On the sixth ballot that the O.A.S. 
Council has. held since November 17, Galo 
Plaza Lasso, a former President of Ecua- 
dor, is elected Secretary General. 

Feb. 21—-The O.A.8. completes work on the 
reorganization of assistance to educational 
and scientific development in Latin Amer- 
ica. A special $25-million fund is estab- 
lished to support multi-national projects 
in these fields. 


United Nations, The 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam and U.S., 
Foreign Policy) 


Feb. 1—The. second U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development opens in New 


Delhi. Attended by delegates from 132 
nations, the meeting is called to devise 
ways of narrowing the growing economic 
gap between the rich and poor nations. 

Feb. 14—U Thant confers in Paris with 
Hanoi’s chief representative in Europe. 

Feb. 15—At U.N. headquarters, U.N. Secre- 
tary General U Thant discusses the results 
of his recent visits to New Delhi, Moscow, 
London and Paris with Arthur Goldberg, © 
U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. 

Feb. 21—The U.N. Secretary General con- 
fers in Washington with U.S. President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Feb. 24—U Thant issues a 1,800-word report 
on his recent peace mission. He says Hanoi 
will negotiate in good faith if the U.S. halts 
its bombing of North Vietnam. 


War in Vietnam 
(See also Intl, U.N.; Laos, U.S., 
Foreign Policy) 


Feb. 2—U.S. President Lyndon B. Johnson 
declares the Vietcong army suffered “a 
complete failure militarily” in its week-long 
widespread attacks on cities throughout 
South Vietnam. 

Feb. 4——In a television broadcast, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk states that he re- 
gards the enemy offensive as North Viet- 
nam’s reply to month-long diplomatic 
soundings aimed at opening peace talks. 
U.S. Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
reveals that there have been no bombings 
near Hanoi or Haiphong since January 18 
in an effort to further peace talks. 

Feb. 5—U.S. army sources report that Viet- 
cong forces attacked 11 of the Mekong 
Delta’s 16 provincial capitals last week, 
killing 1,250 civilians and leaving between 
80,000 and 120,000 homeless. 

Feb. 7—-The enemy siege of Saigon enters its 
second week. 

North Vietnamese forces, equipped with 
Soviet-made tanks of the latest design, cap- 
ture the allied camp at Langvei, near 
the Laotian border and 6 miles from the 
heavily defended U.S. Marine stronghold 
at Khesanh. 

Feb. 8—In a press interview, North Vietna- 


mese Foreign Minister Nguyen Duy Trinh 
indicates that his country is still ready to 
discuss peace with the U.S. “as soon as it 
has really stopped unconditionally the 
bombings and all other acts of war” against 
North Vietnam. 

Feb. 9—U.S. infantry troops enter Saigon 
to aid South Vietnamese forces in clearing 
the city of guerrillas, who have held out 
for 11 days. 

The Pentagon and the White House 
deny rumors that the military has asked 
for the use of nuclear weapons in Viet- 
nam. 

Feb. 10—The Hanoi Communist party news- 
paper Nhan Dan warns the U.S. that a de- 
feat as disastrous as the French loss at 
Dienbienphu threatens U.S. forces at 
Khesanh. 

Feb. 13—The Pentagon reports that 10,500 
more combat troops are being rushed to 
South Vietnam to reinforce troops there to 
cope with an anticipated enemy assault on 
Vietnamese cities timed to coincide with 
the expected attack at Khesanh. 

Major fighting ends within Saigon; bit- 

- ter clashes continue in the suburbs. 

Feb. 16—Three captured U.S. pilots are re- 
leased by North Vietnam; these are the 
first American prisoners to be freed by 
Hanoi in several months. 

President Johnson asserts that North 
Vietnam is no more ready to negotiate now 
than it was “one, two or three years ago.” 

Feb. 18—Vietcong troops shell ‘Tansonnhut 
Airport outside Saigon and hit major mili- 
tary installations around Saigon with heavy 
rocket fire. 

Feb. 22—The U.S. command in Saigon an- 
nounces the death toll last week for Amer- 
can troops was 543, the highest weekly 
total to date. Fatalities since the first of 
the year total 2,242. 

Feb. 24—The last major enemy stronghold 
in Hue is captured. The 25-day battle 
reportedly resulted in the death of more 
than 11,000 civilians, enemy forces and 
allied troops. 

American officials in Saigon concede 
that as a result of the recent Vietcong of- 
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fensive, their pacification efforts in the 
countryside have suffered a “considerable 
setback.” 

Feb. 26—Army censorship of military infor- 
mation that might provide intelligence to 
the enemy is announced by the U.S. com- 
mand in Saigon. 

Feb. 27—Spokesmen for the Joint General 
Staff in Saigon confirm the removal of 2 
South Vietnamese corps commanders, 
Lieutenant General Vinh Loc and Major 
General Lu Lan, following charges of cor- 
ruption and lack of aggressiveness. 


BELGIUM 


Feb. 6—Premier Paul van den Boeynants’s 
center-right coalition government defeats 
a parliamentary motion of censure on its 
handling of the language conflict at the 
University of Louvain. The dispute on lan- 
guages has touched off violence between 
the French-speaking Walloons and the 
Dutch-speaking Flemish throughout the 
country. 

Feb. 7—The failure of the cabinet to agree 
on a method of settling the language dis- 
pute at Louvain. University results in the 
resignation of the cabinet. Premier van. 
den Boeynants remains as head of a care- 
taker governmert. 


BOLIVIA 


Feb, 7—President René Barrientos Ortuño 
names a new cabinet to replace the cabinet 
that resigned last week following dissension 
on a proposal to renew trade relations with 
the Soviet Union. The new cabinet in- 
cludes 6 members from the former cabinet, 
who continue in their old positions. 

Feb, 23—The 5 surviving members of Che 
Guevara’s guerrilla band in Bolivia ac- 
knowledge at a press conference that their 
attempted insurrection has failed. They 
cross the border into Chile and surrender. 


CANADA 
Feb. 2—Quebec’s Minister of Natural Re- 
sources asks France to help develop the 
mineral wealth of that province, including 
any off-shore oil which may be found, In 
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Paris, he declares that the Quebec govern- 
ment does not recognize the claim of the 
federal government to the offshore areas. 
Feb. 5—-Premier Daniel Johnson of Quebec 
rejects as inadequate the federal govern- 
ment’s suggested bill of human rights to be 
added to a revised federal constitution. 
He calls for a new constitution to recog- 
nize a “two-partner” Canada. 

Feb. 7—A 3-day Federal-Provincial Confer- 
ence on Constitutional Change ends after 
all 10 provincial premiers approve a long- 
term program to give the French language 
equal status with English throughout Can- 
ada. 


Feb. 12—Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson 


tells Commons that the government will 
proceed July 1 with its medical-care insur- 
ance program although only 1 or 2 prov- 
inces are expected to take part in the pro- 
gram at the start. 


.Feb. 15—-A government-sponsored committee 


- of economists charges that the United 
State? hold on Canada’s economy en- 
croaches on the nation’s sovereignty, par- 
ticularly in regard to influencing the coun- 
trys foreign policy. The report urges 
radical new controls on U.S. companies 
operating in Canada. 


ers in North Vietnamese ports January 20 


` and 27 in acts of “deliberate provocation.” 
Feb. 23—Hong Kong reports new unrest in 


Kwangtung Province which, coupled with 
food shortages, has prompted hundreds of 
refugees to flee to Hong Kong in the last 
few days. 


CUBA 


Feb. 3—-A revolutionary tribunal announces 


that Anibal Escalante, leader of the pro- 
Soviet party faction critical of Premier 
Fidel Castro, has been sentenced to 15 
years imprisonment. Eight other mem- 
bers expelled from the Party for “anti- 
party” activities receive 12-year seritences. 


~Feb, 21—-The government announces that be- 


cause of an “extraordinary drought,” it is 
suspending distribution im Havana of 
rationed milk to those between the ages 
of 13 and 65. 


CYPRUS 


Feb. 25—Archbishop Makarios wins over- 


whelming support and is reelected Presi- 


_ dent for a new 5-year term. 


FRANCE 


Feb. 19--The House of Commons narrowly 
defeats a tax increase bill. Prime Minis- 
ter Pearson says he will ask next week for 
a vote of confidence. l 

Feb. 28—Prime Minister Pearson’s minority 
government wins a vote of confidence, 
138 to 119, ending a 9-day challenge. 


CHILE 


Feb. 15—President Eduardo Frei Montalva. 
. Shakes up his cabinet in an effort to 
strengthen his fight against mounting in- 
flation. Last’ month the government’s 
‘forced savings plan was defeated in the 
_ Senate by delegates from the far right and 


(See also Germany, Federal Republic of) 


Feb. 4—Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de 

= Murville summons the West German Am- 
bassador for an explanation of reported 
remarks made by German Foreign Minis- 

- ter Willy Brandt. Brandt is quoted as 
having said in a speech last night that 
French President Charles de Gaulle is “ob- 
sessed with power.” 

Feb. 12—Informed Paris sources say that 
export licenses for the sale of 500,000 tons 

` of wheat to Communist China are being 
granted to brokers. . 

Feb. 18—A bomb explosion at the Yugoslav 


the far left. Embassy kills 1 person and injures 21. 
Feb. 24—-After 8 months of negotiations, the 
CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF leaders of the Communist party and the 
(Communist) President of the non-Communist Federa- 


Feb. 2——The Foreign Ministry accuses the 


tion of the Left announce that they agree 
- US, of having bombed 2 Chinese freight- 


on a joint platform, 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


(See also Intl, European Economic 
Community and France) 


Feb. 3—-The West German news agency 
D.P.A. reports that at a state election rally 
of the Social Democratic Party in Ravens- 
burg Foreign Minister Willy Brandt re- 
ferred to French President Charles de 
Gaulle as a man “obsessed with power.” 

Feb. 5—The Bonn government asserts that 
D.P.A. misquoted Foreign Minister Brandt 
in his election talk. Officials of the news 
agency retract the original version. 

Feb. 7—Foreign Minister Brandt tells the 
Bundestag that he will not go to Paris 
“wearing a hair shirt” because of press 
misquotations. A government spokesman 
says Bonn considers the incident closed. 

Feb. 9—The United States and West Ger- 
many cancel a joint project to develop a 
vertical take-off fighter plane. The U.S. 
Defense Department says that at the pres- 
ent there is little need for the craft. 

In the face of increased anti-U.S. stu- 
dent demonstrations throughout West Ger- 
many, Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger warns 
that those participating in the violence 
will be immediately punished. 

Feb. 18—More than 10,000 people in West 
Berlin stage a protest march and rally op- 
posing U.S. policies in Vietnam. 

Feb. 21—A crowd of more than 150,000 West 
Berliners rallies in a display of support of 
the United States. 

Feb. 24—The Soviet Government warns that 
unless Bonn outlaws- the right-wing Na- 
tional Democratic Party, West Germany's 
efforts to achieve diplomatic relations with 
Eastern Europe are doomed to failure. 


GREECE 


Feb. 5—-Nineteen Air Force officers are dis- 


missed for having supported King Con-: 


stantine’s abortive December 13 coup 
. against the new revolutionary regime. ‘To 
date, 101 officers, including 37 generals, 
have been discharged. 
Feb, 11—The major spokesman for the ruling 
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junta renounces as a “rehash” of the old 


constitution the draft of a new charter . 


drawn up by a panel of independent jurists 
named by the new eee ‘when it 
seized power. 

Feb. 14—Authoritative Athens sources say 
the government has agreed to discuss with 
Turkey the latter’s complaints about the 
treatment of the ‘Turkish minority in the 
Greek-held area cf Thrace. 


INDIA 


(See also Pakistan) 


Feb. 14—At the opening session of the West 
Bengal Assembly, left-wing opposition 
members swarm over the Speaker’s chair 
and drive West Bengal’s governor from the 
assembly when he attempts to read his 
opening address. | 

Feb. 20—The federal government at New 
Delhi dissolves the West Bengal Assembly 
and assumes responsibility for the admin- 
istration of that state. 

Feb. 23—After a 5-day delay, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi confirms India’s intention 
to abide by the ruling of an international 
tribunal giving 10 per cent of the Rann of 
Cutch to Pakistar. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Feb. 4—The government decides to transfer 
the Ministry of Police from Tel Aviv to 
the former Arab sector of Jerusalem. 

Feb. 5—Israel announces that after February 
16 only Israeli currency will be legal tender 
in the occupied Gaza Strip and the north- 
ern Sinai Peninsula. 

Feb. 29—Interior Minister Moshe Haim Sha- 
piro removes the designation “enemy terri- 
tory” from all the areas overrun by Israeli 
troops last June. 


ITALY 


(See also Intl, European Economic 
Community) . 


Feb. 1-—Premier Aldo Moro wins 3 votes of 
confidence, defeating demands of left- and 
right-wing parties for a parliamentary in- 
vestigation into the operations of the intel- 
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ligence branch of Italy’s armed forces. 
Feb. 14—Following the longest and fiercest 
_ Struggle in the nation’s parliamentary his- 
tory, the Senate passes a measure dividing 
. Italy into 14 semi-autonomous regions. 
Each region will have control over its po- 
lice, hospital and health services, and agri- 
cultural and forestry functions. 


JAPAN 


Feb. 12—The Foreign Ministry expresses con- 
cern to the U.S. over the recent stationing 
of B-52 bombers in Okinawa. 

Feb. 15—The government states that it will 
make no special political concessions to 

‘Communist China as the price for a new 
trade agreement. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East) 


KENYA 
(See United Kingdom) 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 
(South) 


(See also Intl, Korean Crisis) 


Feb. 12—-In Seoul, President Chung Hee 
Park and Cyrus Vance, President Johnson’s 
special envoy, discuss major differences of 
opinion on South Korea’s basic defense 
posture. 

Feb. 15—Following the Park-Vance talks, 
the Seoul government announces it will not 
continue to oppose the current U.S. bi- 
lateral contacts with North Korea. A new 
defense agreement is signed between the 
Seoul government and the U.S. involving 
$100 million in special U.S. military aid 
to South Korea. Government sources ex- 
press dissatisfaction that a joint commu- 
niqué does not promise military retaliation 
against North Korea for its January 21 
commando raid against President Park’s 
official mansion. 

Feb. 16—The Defense Ministry announces 
that half the proposed $100-million U.S. 
military aid fund will be used to acquire 
a squadron of F4-C jet fighters. 

Feb, 20—The government reveals plans to 
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organize the nation’s veterans, reservists 
and villagers into a national militia and 
counter-intelligence network to cope with 
an expected increase in infiltration from 
North Korea. 


LAOS 


Feb. 17—-The International Control Com- 
mission announces it will investigate 
charges by the Laotian government that 
North Vietnamese troops have surrounded 
the city of Saravane. This provincial 
capital is 70 miles southwest of the em- 
battled U.S. Marine outpost at Khesanh 
in South Vietnam. 

Feb, 20-—Sources in the International Con- 
trol Commission say that group is unable 
to investigate a reported threat to Saravane 
because Poland has refused to participate. 
The other commission members—India 
and Canada—plan to visit the area with- 
out the Polish representative. 


PAKISTAN 
(See also India) 


Feb. 19—-A 3-nation arbitration commission 
awards Pakistan 300 square miles in the 
disputed Rann of Cutch on the Arabian 
Sea; India’s claim to the other 3,200 square 
miles in dispute is upheld by the commis- 
sion. 


PARAGUAY 


Feb. 11—In the first national election since- 
a new constitution was proclaimed in Au- 
gust, General Alfredo Stroessner is reelected 
president for a new 5-year term. 


POLAND 


Feb. 1—The Roman Catholic episcopate js- 
sues a detailed attack on the pro-Commu- 
nist Catholic lay organization called Pax. 
Pax is accused of having participated in 
the arrest of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, the 
Primate of Poland. 

Feb. 5—The closed trial of Janusz Szpotan- 
ski, accused of harming state interests by 
writing an operetta satirizing prominent 
Poles, opens in Warsaw. 

Feb, 8—Pax spokesmen deny allegations it 


cooperated in repressive state measures 
during the Stalinist era. | 

Feb. 17—It is revealed that more than 230 
writers have sighed a petition requesting 4 


meeting of the Writers Union to protest ` 


government interference in the nation’s 
cultural life. 


SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 


Feb. 9—Thirty Ovambo tribesmen from 
South-West. Africa are sentenced to prison 
terms—-19 of them for life—on charges of 
terrorist activity. 


SOUTHERN YEMEN, 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 


Feb. 27—All British military and adminis- 
trative officers are dismissed by Southern 
Yemen in a move to eliminate “vestiges of 
Colonial rule.” 


SPAIN 


Feb. 2—Students and faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Madrid hospital vote to strike until 
the government rescinds its order to assign 
special police units inside the university 
buildings. Police attack hundreds of stu- 
dents leaving the meeting. 

Feb. 3—The Minister of Education orders 
the expulsion of 137 students from Barce- 
lona University for taking part in a recent 
protest sit-in. 


SWITZERLAND 


Feb. 18—-Male voters in the canton of Berne 
approve measures to allow women to vote 
in municipal elections but not in canton- 
wide elections. A second German-speaking 
canton rejects a similar measure. The 3 
French-speaking cantons allow women to 
vote in canton-wide and municipal elec- 
tions. 

Feb. 21—-The Foreign Ministry announces 
that the Swiss Ambassador to Communist 
China will also serve as its representative 
-to the North Vietnamese Foreign Ministry. 

: This is the first official channel of commu- 
nication between the Swiss government and 

_ Hanoi. - 
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SUDAN, THE 


Feb. ene Mohammed Ahmed Mab- 
goub dissolves the Constituent Assembly to 
` avert a possible vote of no-confidence. 

Feb. 8—Followers of opposition leader Sayed 
Sadik el-Mahdi, insisting the Premier 
acted illegally in dissolving the assembly, 
name Sadik as Premier. Mahgoub insists 
he is still premier. 


U.S.S.R., THE 


(See also Inil, Disarmament: 
West Germany) 


Feb. 8—The McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany announces plans to publish a collec- 
tion of documents smuggled out of Russia | 
over the past year. At least 15 Ukranian 
writers, teachers and scientists are report- 
edly held in hard-labor camps. 

Feb. 14—-Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin urges 
Soviet industry to close the gap in produc- 
tion of consumer goods between the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Feb. 23—Defense Minister Marshal Andrei 
Grechko declares that the Soviet Union 
has deployed an “enormous” force of in- 
tercontinental nuclear missiles. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC, THE 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Feb. 4—Yugoslav President Tito arrives in 


Cairo from Ethiopia for a 5-day visit with 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Feb. 20—A military tribunal pronounces Air 
Marshal Mohammed Sidky Mahmoud, 
commander of the Air Force during the 
June war with Israel, guilty of “negli- 
gence.” He is sentenced to 15 years in 
prison. 

Feb, 25—-Universities are closed indefinitely 
following student and worker protests that 
sentences set for military officers held re- 

- sponsible for the June defeat were too le- 
nient. General Mohammed Fawzy, armed 
forces commander, orders the officers re- 
tried. 

Feb. 28—A week of rioting ends. 
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UNITED KINGDOM, THE 


(See also Intl, Common Market and 
U.S., Foreign Policy) 


‘Feb. 22—The government announces plans 

_to have Parliament enact within one week 
emergency legislation to limit the flow of 
colored immigrants into Britain. The 
measure is aimed at 160,000 British citi- 
zens of Indian or Pakistani origin who live 
in Kenya and who fear harassment by the 
Kenya government. 

.Feb. 26—In London, some 2,000 persons con- 
gregate at Speakers’ Corner, Hyde Park, 
to protest the proposed immigration bill 

-: limiting’ the number of “colored” British 

. citizens who will be allowed to enter the 

| U.K. 

Feb. 27—By a vote of 372 to 62, the House 
of Commons approves the Government’s 
bill to restrict Asian (colored) immigra- 
tion. 


British Territories - 


The Trucial States 


Feb. 27—-The rulers of the seven Trucial 

- States join Bahrein and Qatar in announc- 
ing a union to take effect when Britain 
leaves the area in 1971. 


UNITED STATES, THE 

Civil Rights 

(See also Government) 

Feb. 6—Violence breaks out in Orangeburg, 
South Carolina, following the arrest of 15 
students of South Carolina State College 

‘ on trespass charges at an all-white down- 
town "bowling alley. 

Feb. 8—Three students are killed and 37 
are wounded as police and Negroes ex- 
change gunfire in Orangeburg, S.C. 

Feb. 10—The Commission on Civil Disorders, 
named by New Jersey’s Governor Richard 

' J. Hughes to report on last summer's 

~ Newark riots, calls for a grand jury investi- 
gation of Negro allegations of corruption in 
the city government. The report alleges 


that during the riots, in which 26 were 
killed and more than ‘1,000 wounded, the 
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police and National Guard used “excessive 
and unjustified force.” 

Feb. 15—At Social Circle, Georgia, state 
troopers arrest 44 Negroes who lay down 
in front of school buses to protest condi- 
tions at an all-Negro elementary school. 

Feb. 16—Secretary of the Army Stanley 
Resor tells a congressional committee that 
special task forces totaling 15,000 men 
have been specifically earmarked for use in 

. civil disturbance duty this coming summer. 

Feb, 20—The Senate defeats a vote of clo- 
ture to end a month-long debate on open 
housing and protection for civil rights 
workers and Negroes. 

Feb. 24—President Johnson reports that 60 
leading businessmen have joined a nation- 

_ wide effort to find jobs for the hard-core 
city unemployed. Henry Ford II, chair- 
man of the National Alliance of Business- 
men, warns that employment may not be 
the answer to race rioting in the cities. 

Feb. 26—South Carolina State College re- 
opens. | 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, Korean Crisis, U. Na 
War in Vietnam; Korea) 


Feb. 8—British Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son confers in Washington with President 
Johnson on the Vietnamese situation and 
on the planned British military, withdrawal 
from the Far East. 

President Johnson asks Congress for 
$3.04 billion in economic and military for- 
eign aid for fiscal 1969, the smallest such 
request in 20 years. 

Feb. 9—Cyrus Vance is sent by the President 
to Seoul as his spec representative for 
discussions on the “grave threat” to South 
Korea posed by increased North Korean 
military activity. 

Feb. 14—President Johnson announces that 
the U.S. will adhere—with reservations— 
to a treaty among Latin American nations 
barring nuclear weapons from their terri- 
tory. 

Feb. 15—-The Commerce Department reports 
‘that the 1967 U.S. deficit in the balance 
of payments was $3.57 billion, with the 


deficit in the fourth quarter the worst for 
any period since 1950. 

Feb. 19—-The President’s Special Task Force 
on Travel announces that the nation’s air- 
lines have agreed to cut domestic fares in 
half for foreign visitors. The group also 
discloses many other reductions involving 
rental cars, hotels, motels, trains and buses. 

Feb. 20—The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee begins a reexamination of the 
August, 1964, events in the Gulf of Ton- 
kin, which triggered the first U.S. air strikes 
against North Vietnam. Secretary Mc- 
Namara tells the committee the govern- 
ment has “highly classified and unimpeach- 
able” evidence that 2 U.S. destroyers were 
attacked by North Vietnam while on rou- 
tine patrol duty. 

Feb, 21—The Soviet Union delivers a strong 
protest to the State Department after a 
bomb explosion tears into the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington. The U.S. rejects the 
charge that police protection for the Em- 
bassy is inadequate. 

Chairman J. W. Fulbright of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee accuses Sec- 
retary McNamara of deceiving the U.S. 
public by presenting a one-sided account 

_ of the 1964 raids in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Feb. 24——President Johnson asks Gongress to 

lower what he terms unnecessary, cumber- 

some and obsolete barriers confronting 

tourists and businessmen entering the U.S. 


Government | 
(See also Civil Rights) 


Feb. 1--The annual report of the Council of 
Economic Advisers warns there will be no 
prospect of slowing inflation in 1968 unless 
1968 wage settlements average much less 
than the 1967 average 5.5 per cent increase. 
The report also says the proposed 10 per 
‘cent tax surcharge is essential. 


Feb. 5—Secretary of the Treasury Henry 


Fowler presents to the House Ways and 
Means Committee the Administration’s 
proposal to curb foreign travel by an “ex- 
penditure tax” on travel costs over $7 a 
day. The tax is for travel outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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Feb. 6—In a special message to Congress, the 

‘President proposes an 8-point program to 

- protect’ consumers against fraudulent busi- 
ness practices. 

It is revealed that 5 employees of the 

Agency for International Development 


” have resigned in the past month as a result 


of investigations of alleged misconduct and 
possible malfeasance in the agency. 

Feb. 15—The State Department’s Office of 
Inspector General of Foreign Assistance 
reports to Congress on widespread waste 
and inefficiency in economic and military 
aid programs in 29 countries. 

Feb. 16——Secretary of Commerce Alexander 
Trowbridge resigns; President Johnson 
names C. R. Smith, chairman of the board 
of American Airlines, to replace him. 

The President names former Director of 
the Budget Bureau, Frank Pace, to head a 
13-man board to direct the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. l 

Feb. 22——In a special message to Congress on 
the plight of the cities, President Johnson 
outlines plans fcr public-private coopera- 
tion to build 6 million new housing units 
for low and moderate income families. 

Feb. 23—The Commerce Department orders 
a freeze on the sale of refined copper except 
to military contractors, because of the 7- 
month strike of copper workers and the 
threatened boycatt of longshoremen. 

Feb. 29—After 7 vears of service, Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara leaves office 
to become head of the World Bank. 

In its official report, the President’s Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders warns the nation it is moving toward 
“two societies, one black, one white—sepa- 
rate and unequal.” White racism is 
blamed for sparking riots. Vast aid to 
ghetto Negroes is urged. 


Labor 


_ Feb. 7—-The Labor Department reports that 


‘ ‘unemployment in January declined to 3.5 
per cent, the lowest since November, 1953. 
Feb. 13—The 18 building-trades unions as- 
sure the Labor Department that they will 
actively recruit Negro members and try to 
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' prevent discrimination by their local 
unions. 

Feb. 19—About 40 per cent of Florida’s pub- 
lic school:.teachers begin striking in a pay 
dispute. 

_ Feb. 22—The International Longshoremen’s 

- Association says it will refuse to handle 


copper exports and imports in a move to 


support 60,000 members from 26 unions, 


who have been on strike for more than 7 
months against major copper producers. 
Feb. 23—-Longshoremen begin a boycott of 
copper imports, but end it within a few 
hours with the explanation that the order 
had been sent out from union headquar- 

ters by mistake. 


Military 
(See also West Germany) 


Feb. 1—The American Civil Liberties Union 
announces that it will not defend -persons 

- refusing to register for military service as 
a protest against the Vietnam conflict or 
the draft. The A.C.L.U. bases its position 
on its assumption that the draft laws are 
constitutional. 

Feb. 16—The Administration abolishes most 
graduate student draft deferments with 
exemptions for medical and dental stu- 
dents. The National Security Council also 
suspends indefinitely the list of critical oc- 

- cupations for deferments. The existing 
system of draft selection, under which the 
oldest are taken first, is unchanged. 

President Johnson says that no govern- 
ment officials have recommended the pos- 
sible use of nuclear weapons in Vietnam 
and indicates that no such step is being 
contemplated by the Administration. 

Feb. 23—The Defense Department says that 
48,000 men will be drafted in April—the 
highest monthly total since October, 1966. 


Feb. 28—Authoritative sources in Washing- 


ton announce the suspension of nuclear- 
armed flights by Strategic Air Command 
bombers following the crash of a> B-52 
plane carrying unarmed H-bombs off 
Greenland in January. 
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Politics 


Feb. 1—Former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon announces his candidacy for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination. 

Feb. 8—George C. Wallace of Alabama an- 
nounces he will “run to win” for the presi- 
dency on the American Party ticket. 

Feb. 24—- New York’s Governor Nelson 


Rockefeller says he will run for President , 


only if drafted by the Republican national 
convention. 

Feb. 28—Michigan Governor George Rom- 
ney announces his withdrawal from the 
Republican presidential primary race, cit- 
ing lack of rank-and-file enthusiasm for his 
candidacy. 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South): 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) . 


Feb. 9—President Nguyen Van Thieu tells 
the National Assembly he plans to bolster 
the South Vietnamese armed forces by 65,- 
000 more men. He warns that higher per- 
sonal-taxation may be necessary and asks 
for authority to rule by decree in matters 
of finance and economics for the next year. 

Feb. 15—-Government press censors in Saigon 
delete remarks made at a recent Washing- 
ton news conference by U.S. President 
Lyndon Johnson saying the U.S. was will- 
ing to meet with the enemy “tomorrow” 
and that his San Antonio peace formula 
still stands. 


Feb. 20—-Three key anti-government leaders 


are placed in “protective custody” and 
taken to the headquarters of the national 
police chief. 

Feb. 21—The government-supported Na- 


tional Salvation Front announces it has - 


unified anti-government and pro-govern- 
ment forces into an anti-Communist front. 
Neither of the two major opposition lead- 
ers, arrested yesterday, are asked to join the 
group. 

YEMEN 


Feb. 28—King Faisal of Saudi Arabia an- 
nounces the resumption of military aid to 
the royalists m Yemen, citing Syrian and 
Russian aid to the republicans. 
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In this issue, seven authors look at West Germany under Kiesinger, to bring 
readers new perspective on the political, economic and military problems of this 


Common Market member. 


Our first author sees dangerous political tensions 


rising in Germany unless Great Britain is admitted to the Common Market. 


Germany, France and “Europe” 


By Hans A. ScHMITT 
Professor of History, New York University 


HREE ENTITIES compose our title, re- 
lated but separate. “Europe” requires 
quotation marks, referring only to 
a fraction of Europe. “Europe” was reborn 
in the minds of men after World War I had 
cast serious doubt on the efficacy of an inter- 
national order composed of nation-states. 
Between the world wars, “Europe” was 
only a vision. After World War II, however, 
there emerged some determination to act. 
The new European movement was pragmatic 
rather than idealistic; one might prefer inde- 
pendence, but one could not survive with it. 
Hitler had given the Continent the experience 
of union under tyranny, proving in the proc- 
ess that national sovereignty required re- 
sources that most European peoples did not 
possess. After the war, the European world 
stood between one solution which it could not 
accept, and another—national self-determi- 
nation—which it could not afford. A Euro- 
pean order had to be built which would both 
protect and liberate. Each ethnic entity 
would remain culturally independent, speak 
its own language, preserve its own peculiar 
forms of worship and of local government. 


1 Hans A. Schmitt, “The European Communi- 
ties,’ Current History, November, 1963. 


At the same time it would join its neighbors 
in a covenant under which the collectivity of 
Europeans could foster their productive ca- 
pacities and their political powers, so that 
they could jointly participate in the numeri- 
cally declining concert of world powers. 
Paul-Henri Spaak expressed the concept one 
way when he protested that Europe should 
not subsist on Soviet threats and American 
charity. Putting it more positively, one might 
say that the driving intellects in the European 
movement wanted to be able to compete with 
the United States and to resist the U.S.S.R. 
What they have accomplished has been 
chronicled in this journal. The accomplish- 
ment has fallen far short of European union. 
The Balkans and East Central Europe have 
experienced a union of sorts under another 
old-fashioned hegemonical order dominated 
by the Soviet Union. Their microcosm is at 
peace; it is capable of protecting itself against 
outside attack; and it has developed its eco- 
nomic resources beyond any level previously 
attained. The cultural and spiritual freedom 


of its peoples, however, exists precariously 


and fitfully. 

North, central, southern and western Eu- 
rope remain divided, though less so than be- 
fore. The inhabitants are likewise at peace 
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among themselves and with each other. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance includes all of 
the nations beyond the Soviet sphere except 
Spain, whose dictatorial regime is anathema 
to most governments in the area,? and Swit- 
zerland and Sweden, who have persevered in 
their traditional policies of neutrality. Like 
Soviet Europe, the rest, pledged to defend 
one another, and protected by the resources 
of an outside world power, live more safely 
and in greater harmony than before. Eco- 
B this portion of Europe has split 
into the “inner Six”! and the “outer Seven.”4 
The Six compose the European Economic 
‘Community (E.E.C., or Common Market), 
now approaching the state of complete eco- 
nomic union. ‘The Seven have banded to- 
gether into a Free Trade Association 
(E.F.T.A), and most of its members now 
seek to join the E.E.C. In both organiza- 
tions, productivity has reached record levels 
and continues to rise. The achievement of 
both compares favorably with that of the 
Soviet Bloc. ‘Throughout these “western” 
groups the freedom of nations to retain their 
cultural identity has not been challenged or 
threatened. 

There can thus be no question of Euro- 
pean union, merely of a number of regional 
compacts, limited in size and purpose. Un- 
derstandably, the Europe of the Six has at- 
tracted most attention, because it has gone 
furthest toward a voluntary surrender of 
sovereign prerogatives, and because it in- 
cludes France, Germany and Italy, three of 
the five great powers of pre-1914 Europe. It 
is therefore not unreasonable to hope that if 
this limited community were to succeed in 
creating a complete economic and political 
union in freedom, other nations would join 
to create a complete European community 
extending, if not to the Urals, at least to the 
Vistula. 


2 Greece is now comparably isolated, although it 
has not been expelled. 

3 Belgium, France, The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxemburg and the Netherlands. 

4 Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom 

5 Sir Norman eae Foose Optical Ilusion 
(London: 1909), p. 

8 France, PLA EN Session Ordinaire, 
1956—57, Doc. 5266, p. 210. 
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Unfortunately, the Six have not yet found 
a way of moving beyond economic solidarity, 
and they have not been ‘able to agree on the 
conditions that would expand their member- 
ship. Five countries profess to be anxious to 
proceed in both directions. In effect, France 
has vetoed both functional and physical ex- 
pansion. 


A FRUSTRATED FRANCE 


France remains frustrated as a nation. 
Whereas her armies played a key role in hold- 
ing back the German invader in 1914, her 
part in the outcome of World War II was 
modest. French participation in the peace 
settlements that followed that conflict was 
substantially smaller than her participation 
in 1919, when Georges Clemenceau spoke the 
last word on many major aspects of the peace. 
This decline in French influence introduced 
a fatal ambivalence into French initiatives 
for a united Europe. Without deprecating 
the extent of her leadership in the establish- 
ment of the European Coal and Steel Gom- 
munity, the abortive European Defense Com- 
munity, the European Economic Gommunity 
and Euratom, one must recognize that France 
followed divergent motives. Jean Monnet, 
who led the French State Planning Office 
after World War II, represented an en- 
lightened international capitalism, on whose 
behalf Sir Norman Angell had declared in 
1909: 


The capitalist has no country, and he knows (if 
he be the modern type) that armies and con- 

quests and jugglery with frontiers serve no ends 

of his and may very well defeat them.5 

Robert Schuman and René Pleven, en- 

lightened nationalists both, embraced a Euro- 
pean policy as a means of containing Ger- 
many. Monnet wanted a continental author- 
ity to supplant national authority. Schu- 
man’s reasoning spoke from the parliamentary 
committee report which urged acceptance of 
the treaties establishing the European Eco- 
nomic Community by promising that France 
would thereby 

liberate herself from economic policies which 
have kept her from maintaining in the world 


those economic positions which she occupied in 
the middle of the nineteenth century.® 
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This French ambivalence becomes all the 


more understandable if one considers that the. 


threat of resurgent German power was not 
France’s only problem. On May 8, 1954, 
nine years after the surrender of the German 
armies in the West had been sealed in the 
Little Red School House in Rheims, French- 
men laid down their arms at Dien Bien Phu. 
After that humiliating defeat, Tunisia and 
Morocco regained their independence, and 
the war against Algerian nationalists, bloody 
and costly, dragged on indecisively. In 1956, 
American and Soviet pressure forced the 
French to abandon their beachhead at Suez. 
Their government’s inability to prevent this 
succession of setbacks resulted in ‘a French 
army uprising which only the magic of Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle stopped short of civil 
war. 

De Gaulle’s new republic was led by men 
many of whom considered Monnet a traitor 
and Schuman a weakling. They respected 
the agreements signed by their precursors, but 
their purpose was to strengthen France and 
to put an end to further supranational experi- 
ments. Whereas Schuman believed that what 
was good for Europe was good for France, 
de Gaulle insisted that there could be no 
Europe without a strong France to lead the 
continent. As a result, he withdrew from 
NATO because it was dominated by the non- 
European “Anglo-Saxons,” and he denied 
entry into the European Community to Great 
Britain, which he considered the American 
Trojan Horse. Until France had regained 
those economic and political positions “which 
she occupied in the middle of the nineteenth 
century,’ European union must stand still, 
lest it get unwholesomely ahead of itself. 

While the other five members of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community have opposed 
both the thrust and the implications of this 
French policy, their motives are not neces- 

T See the fervent indulgence of that luxury by 
Flemish and Walloon. 

8 Cf. Altiero Spinelli, “Supranationale Politik 
mit nationalstaatlichen Methoden. Kritische 
Randbemerkungen zur Aussenpolitik der italieni- 
schen Republik,’ Europa Archiv, XXII (1967), 
657-666. 

®Hans A. Schmitt, “Ludwig Erhard: Another 


Bismarck?” Current History, May, 1966, pp. 257- 
262, 308. The title was not the author’s. 
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sarily identical, their intentions not exclu- 
sively “European.” ‘The small Benelux na- 
tions can be said to have recognized that 
cultural nationalism is all they can afford.’ 
Italy has adopted a curious passivity, in 
which she “goes along” with a Europe of the 
Six that does itself not seem to be going any- 
where, without however indicating any de- 
sire to embark again on any policy of na- 
tional aggrandizement.? Which leaves the 
last remaining power in “Europe,” the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. West Germany’s 
national problems are as complex and as 
pressing as those of France. 


THE GERMAN POLITY 


There have been many changes since the 
Federal (Bonn) Republic was last discussed 
in the pages of Current History.® Ludwig 
Erhard has muffed his date with history and 
has become another Caprivi. His successor, 
Kurt-Georg Kiesinger, has sought to improve 
on the touted economist’s performance by 
choosing the Grand Coalition with the Social 
Democrats. As a result, the government con- 
trols 447 seats in the Bundestag, and the de- 
clining Free Demccratic Party, -which lost 
heavily in the elections of 1965, constitutes a 
significant oppositian (49 votes) by courtesy 
only. 

Kiesinger’s gambit may go down in history 
as the moment at which the Federal Republic 
turned from a thriving polity into a decadent 
system. The Social Democrats, accused as 
far back as 1965 as being increasingly a pink 
image of the Christan Democrats, have sur- 
rendered their independence. In 1965, they 
campaigned as the opposition. It is safe to 
assume that they attracted a record vote as a 
result, Then they turned around and joined 
the establishment. The Free Democrats, 
now in opposition, electioneered as a govern- 
ment party. 

Is there an opposition left? And if so, who 
represents it? The answer can be found in 
the growing radicalization of West German 
political life, both in Berlin and west of the 
line of demarcation. 

A radical left is so far most vociferously 
present among university students. But that . 
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is important enough. These young people 
have legitimate grievances against university 


_ conditions that make Berkeley a terrestrial 


paradise by comparison. To a new genera- 
tion, pressed by experience and conviction to 
come to grips with unprecedented moral and 
social issues, West German institutions of 
learning—-where massive anonymity and a 
rigidly unchanging curriculum is the norm 
both in the lecture hall and in the seminar— 
symbolize an order doggedly dedicated to 
futility. 

It is impossible, as yet, to calculate how 
many student demonstrators are sowing wild 
oats, and how many will found and populate 
a new revolutionary mass movement on the 
left. The specific conditions they oppose and 
condemn can hardly be defended. 

The radical right (discussed elsewhere in 
this issue at greater length) manifests itself 
more conventionally through the National 
Democratic Party, not to be confused with a 
shadow party of the same name in the Ger- 


man Democratic Republic (D.D.R.). It,’ 


too, has a following among students—its 
Deutscher Studenten Anzeiger is the largest 
such paper in the Federal Republic—but two- 
thirds of its support derives from an age 
group between 30 and 60, while 95 per cent 
of its clientele consists of Germans who have 
not enjoyed the privilege of higher educa- 
tion,7° 

The motto of the N.P.D.’s newspaper 
Deutsche Nachrichten is “Fatherland-Honor- 
Right to Existence” (Vaterland-Ehre-Lebens- 
recht), and Europe plays no part in its 
program. It accepts the close political asso- 


_ ciation with France until the achievement of 


~ 


unification will presumably render Germany 
strong enough to stand by herself. Mean- 
while it castigates the assumption of Hitler’s 
war guilt, and discusses Allied war crimes as 
well as the role of “World Zionism” in un- 
leashing World War II. It is anti-Commu- 
nist, anti-socialist and, like the Communists 


10 Klaus Liepelt, “Anhänger der neuen Recht- 
spartei -über das W4hlerreservoir der NPD,” Po- 
litische Vierteljahresschrift, VIII (1967), 237-271. 

11 Herbert Kohl, “Die ‘Deutschen Nachrich- 
ter’... ,” in ibid., 272—292. 

12 Liepelt, op: cit., p. 267. 


and the radical left, anti-American. It ap- 
peals with some success to the “small people,” 
farmers, tradespeople and small businessmen, 
and to other social groups which are gen- 
erally characterized by a low level of educa- 
tion. It has sought, less effectively, to gain a 
hearing among refugees, “victims of denazi- 
fication,” veterans (“restore the honor of the 
German soldier”), and noncommissioned and 
junior officers in the armed forces.™ 

While the N.P.D. drew only 2.9 per cent of 
the vote in the federal elections of 1965, the 
appeal from its posters (“Now, you too can 
vote”) clearly went to the alienated sup- 
porters of a Germany of another day, and in 
subsequent state elections their showing im- 
proved notably. Today N.P.D. representa- 
tives sit in the state legislatures of all larger 
states of the Federal Republic. Some observ- 
ers feel that the future of the N.P.D. is mainly 
a matter of momentum. “Should one realize 
some day that neighbors, friends, and col- 
leagues share one’s views, that [Germany] 
should stop restitution to Israel, finish with 
war crimes trials, no longer pay attention to 
foreign powers, put energetic men [in posi- 
tions of authority] instead of parliaments, de- 
cree shorter hair for boys and longer skirts 
for girls,” this party may indeed turn into the 
opposition which has all but disappeared from 
the political scene.” 

The sum total of these appeals is powerful. 
Correcting the mores of the young is always 
a favorite reactionary pastime. Beautifying 
or simply wiping out the memory of a painful 
past is a universal human instinct. Deprecat- 
ing foreigners and revolutionaries is a popular 
sport among all nations and in all societies. 
No amount of reasoning can hold back a 
political tide which indulges these pervasive 
habits and prejudices. If a people is satisfied 
with its condition it will not hear such voices 
of discontent; if it is at odds with itself and 
the world, no warning will-keep it from listen- 
ing to them. 


PUBLIC DISCONTENT 


Are the citizens of the Federal Republic to- 
day content? Probably less so than they were 
two years ago. Even then, prosperity seemed 
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to many no “be-all and end-all” of existence. 
Now that prosperity has become more pre- 
carious, it 1s less of a barrier against radical- 
ism. And among those whose economic exist- 
ence has deteriorated, the search for alterna- 
tives to the Federal Republic is obviously 
more than a passing fancy. Not that the 
economy is in trouble. Despite rising unem- 
ployment, there are still more skilled jobs 
going unfilled than there are unskilled jobless 
to fill them. West Germany’s public debt at 
all levels—tocal, state, and federal—is still so 
much lower than in the United States and 
Britain for instance," that sectors of weakness 
could easily be strengthened by a substantial 
infusion of public funds. But West Germany 
does not need an economic crisis to generate 
substantial discontent. 

For almost two years now the Federal Re- 
public has been governed by its Grand Coalli- 
tion, but the problems of unification and iden- 
tification remain unsolved and no one knows 
how to solve them. This has not only led to 
an impasse fer se, but threatens to stultify 
West German achievement on other foreign 
policy fronts. 

West Germany is obviously interested in 
establishing relations with eastern Europe. 
She has succeeded in Rumania; and on Janu- 
ary 31, 1968, full diplomatic exchanges were 
resumed with Yugoslavia. But success in the 
two maverick capitals, Belgrade and Bucha- 
rest, has remained isolated. Poland, together 
with Czechoslovakia the most important and 
elusive objective of West Germany’s diplo- 
matic offensive, has named her price: Bonn’s 
acceptance of the Oder-Neisse Line as Po- 
land’s western border, and the recognition 
that there will continue to be two govern- 
ments representing what is left of Germany. 
This puts Chancellor Kiesinger right back into 
the famous railway car in the forest of Com- 
piégne. The Polish position is to tell the Ger- 
mans that they have no bargaining position 
and must pay whatever price others fix. 

As far as the Oder-Neisse Line goes, Ger- 
mans themselves realize that they must accept 


18 Germany's per capita indebtedness in DM is 
1,882 compared to 8,658 (equivalent) in the 
United States. 


it implicitly if not explicitly. They have no 
way of recovering these lands, and no other 
government is committed to help them. 
After suffering the most unheard-of outrages 
at the hands of their western neighbor, Poles 
have settled this area. The Germans have 
been driven out and have been absorbed into 
the German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many) and the Federal Republic. Regard- 
less of the legal niceties, according to which 
the disposition of this “East Germany” was, 
assigned to a peace conference which never 
met, the diplomacy of passing time has ren- 
dered a verdict that cannot be reversed. 
Nonetheless, the Polish position, which is per- 
petually to cry “revanchism” while doing 
everything possible to promote that dreaded 
symptom, is sterile. Only a helpless, defeated 
enemy can be asked to make his commitments 
before the negotiations begin. West Germany 
may have to sign away what she had lost be- 
fore the war was over, but to deny her a bar- 
gaining right in this transaction reveals that 
the Polish government, too, forgets nothing 
and learns nothing. Poland’s second de- 
mand, that Chancellor Kiesinger accept Ger- 
many’s division, is tantamount to saying that 
Poland is not interested in restoring diplo- 
matic relations with the Federal Republic. 
It is like exacting the liquidation of the Bonn 
regime, which even to a Communist ought to 
look better than any of its forerunners. Per- 
haps Warsaw is dreaming of a Communist 
succession, but these are foolish and danger- 
ous dreams. The strongest opposition to the 
Bonn system in West Germany today is on 
the right, not the left. 

Meanwhile, the Bonn government stands by 
its European commitments, as well it might. 
To the Common Market, West Germany has 
sacrificed her high agricultural prices, but in 
return she has obtained equalization pay- 
ments whose total compares favorably with 
her current restitution payments to the vic- 
tims of Nazism. Since the signing of the 
Treaty of Rome ir. March, 1957, all available 
statistics reflect staggering ‘increases in the 
Federal Republic’s national product, in indi- 
vidual productivity on farms and in factories, 
in raises in individual income and investment 
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abroad both within and without the European 
community. And as West Germany has not 
succeeded in thawing the Eastern bloc, her 
_ only diplomatic ties remain with the West, 
and she must nurture and expand them. 
“Europe” and its growth, rather than national 
resurgence, is therefore also her chief foreign 
policy objective. This means that she sup- 
ports Britain’s entry into the Community, and 
it means that she favors functional as well as 
physical expansion. As Chancellor Kiesinger 
told the Bundestag on June 7, 1967: 

Europe will only be able to attain its rank, its 

dignity, [and] its influence in the world, also for 

peace, if it decides and further if it succeeds... 


by whatever methods to found a European polit- 
ical union.14 


FRANCO-GERMAN INTERESTS 
Kiesinger’s view of the substance of this 
political union is probably not too far re- 


moved from de Gaulle’s. France seeks to re- 
cover national self-respect, Germany, national 


unity. Both have made overtures to the So- 


viet bloc countries; both have been rebuffed, 
by Poland in particular. (When de Gaulle 
recalled to Wladyslaw Gomulka past Franco- 
Polish friendship, he was reminded that not a 
single French soldier defended Poland against 
the German assault in 1939.) The econo- 
mies of both have become so thoroughly 
Europeanized that a return to prewar isola- 
tion is impossible. Both are dependent on the 
American presence in the now less likely case 
of an attack from the East. 

Under these conditions both remain equally 
unwilling to surrender the control of their 
foreign policies to a supranational European 
government. A European foreign office could 
not pursue such Gaullist adventures as the 
French presence in Latin America, the cul- 
tural and political separation of Quebec, and 
the nuclear force de frappe. ‘The jurisdiction 
of a European foreign office, furthermore, 
would clearly extend only as far east as the 
line of demarcation, and could not even in- 
clude West Berlin, which is under an occupa- 
tion regime including non-European powers. 

Germany and France differ over the terri- 
torial composition of a “Europe of states.” 


14 Das Parlament, June 14, 1967. 


France prefers the present association of the 
Six, ostensibly because the entry of Great 
Britain and her E.F.T.A. friends would 
weaken what has been accomplished. But 
one must not overlook the fact that de 
Gaulle’s design of limited political union, 
consisting of periodic meetings by heads of 
state, and a secretariat without powers, would 
be dominated by him. He is the only Gom- 
mon Market executive with substantial pow- 
ers, The monarchs of the Benelux states and 
the presidents of the Federal Republic and 
Italy are figureheads. This European union 
would be de Gaulle’s union. If France’s pres- 
ent constitution survives him, it would be- 
come his successor’s preserve. If not, the 
specter of German hegemony would again 
arise, causing tensions in the West which 
would weaken the Community as seriously as 
would the difficulties attending the absorp- 
tion of Great Britain. 

Thus French policy is both unsatisfactory 
and risky. It confronts a Germany boxed in 
on her eastern borders with a Western com- 
munity in which she can only play second 
fiddle to France. ‘This French policy rests 
on the questionable assumption that France 
is strong enough to preserve her present emi- 
nence in the community of the Six. That 
eminence is tolerated by the other members 
largely because they have enough patience to 
await de Gaulle’s demise. 

Meanwhile Franco-German tensions in- 
evitably and unnecessarily mount. Only the 
installation of a balancing wheel through the 
admission of another power such as Great 
Britain can reduce them to a point where the 
death of Charlemagne’s successor can be 


(Continued on page 307) 


Hans A. Schmitt returned last year from Eu- 
rope where he studied conditions relating to 
his specialty of integration in Germany. He 
is the author of The Path of European Union: 
From the Marshall Plan to the Common 
Market (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1962) and of Charles Peguy: 
The Decline of an Idealist (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1967.) 
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This expert points out that West Germany’s “offer to ignore the Hallstein 
doctrine in East Europe and friendly gestures to East Germany represented a. 
significant departure in West German foreign policy.” 


Germany and East Europe: 
Problems of Détente 


By Wriuerp R. Fann 


Assistant Professor of History, Louisiana State University . 


-VINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in 1949, the 
ultimate goal of its foreign policy has 

been German reunification “in peace and 
freedom,” to use the official formula. In 
practice, the achievement of other goals, such 
as European integration, and security from 
Soviet aggression, has been given higher 
priority... It may also be true that some West 
German politicians, including the late Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer, have seen potential 
domestic political disadvantages in reunifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, the artificial division of 
Germany remains the paramount problem 
faced by West German statesmen. It colors 
all major facets of the Federal Republic’s 
foreign relations and inhibits ordinary diplo- 
matic flexibility. Any discussion of the re- 
cent West German détente policy must begin 
with the problem of reunification. 

Shortly after the formation of the Federal 
Republic, the Soviet Union converted its 
occupation zone into a so-called German 
Democratic Republic (D.D.R.). The Pots- 
dam agreement of 1945, which provided for 
the division of postwar Germany into four 
occupation zones, had not envisioned separate 
German governments or a permanent parti- 
tion of Germany. But the emergence of the 

1 For an interpretation of West German foreign 
policy from this point of view, see Werner Feld, 


Reunification and West German-Soviet Relations 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1963). 


Federal Republic and the D.D.R. raised the 
possibility of a long-term division. This pos- 
sibility became a probability when the D.D.R. 
was eventually recognized as a sovereign state 
by the Soviet Union and the satellite regimes 
of Eastern Europe, and later entered the 
Warsaw Pact. From the Soviet standpoint, 
an effectively neutralized or communized 
Germany was a more desirable goal, but that 
was not an immediate likelihood. In theory, 
the D.D.R. was supposed to provide the basis 
for a reunified Germany but, in practice, the 
Soviet Union opted for a “two-Germanies” 
policy. 

There were, of course, many differences 
between the two “Germanies.” The Federal 
Republic was the product of freely-conducted 
elections. It contained the overwhelming 
majority of the German people, most of the 
territory of postwar Germany, and the most 
important German industrial regions. The 
major political parties shared a common com- 
mitment to constitutional democracy. The 
D.D.R., by contrast, was a rump state without 
popular support, whose continued existence 
depended on the presence of Soviet bayonets. 

From the outset, it was a fundamental prin- 
ciple of West German foreign policy to deny 
the legality of the D.D.R. and to prevent its 
recognition as a second German voice in in- 
ternational relations. Until such time as 
free elections were held, the government of 
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the Federal Republic, as the only freely- 
elected German government, insisted on the 
right to speak for all Germans in interna- 
tional relations. Every West German cabinet 
has carefully reiterated that claim.? With 
the exception of Communist countries, the 
rest of the world has tacitly accepted the 
West German position. 


THE HALLSTEIN DOCTRINE 


West German stature in international rela- 
tions was increased by the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union 
‘in 1955. The Soviet Union recognized the 
Federal Republic without insisting on its re- 
ciprocal recognition of the D.D.R. This suc- 
cess, however, was counterbalanced by the 
danger that other nations might utilize Soviet 
recognition of the Federal Republic as an 
excuse to extend recognition to the D.D.R. 
In December, 1955, an attempt was made to 
ward off such a possibility; Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano announced that the 
Federal Republic would refuse to maintain 
diplomatic relations with any government 
which formally recognized the D.D.R. This 
principle is usually referred to as the Hall- 
stein doctrine.* The Soviet Union was re- 
garded as an exception, since it occupied a 
special position in German affairs (as one of 
the four powers held responsible for German 
reunification). Reunification, in any event, 
depended on Soviet acquiescence. 

From 1955 until 1966, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer and his successor, Ludwig Erhard, 
steadily adhered to the Hailstein doctrine. It 
was actively invoked only once. In 1957, 
despite repeated warnings from Bonn, Yugo- 
slavia recognized the D.D.R. The Federal 
Republic immediately severed diplomatic re- 

2Cf. Chancellor Kiesinger’s “Regierungserk- 
lärung,” in Deutsche Politik 1966 (Bonn: (1967), 

pp. XVIII-XIX. 

3 Named after Walter Hallstein, then state secre- 
tary in the foreign ministry, and Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s closest associate in foreign affairs between 
1952 and 1955. 

4The Hallstein doctrine, naturally, restricted 
relations with Communist regimes outside of Eu- 
rope also; but whether or not the Federal Republic 
has a mission in Ulan-Bator is scarcely a matter of 
significance compared to whether or not it is repre- 


sented in Warsaw, Prague, Bucharest, Budapest or 
Sofia. 
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lations with Tito’s government (but retained 
economic relations and consular representa- 
tion). Adherence to the Hallstein doctrine 
also meant that diplomatic relations could 
not be established with any of the Warsaw 
Pact states, since all of them recognized the 
D.D.R.* In effect, then, the de facto parti- 
tion of Germany had come to restrict West 
German diplomatic possibilities in East 
Europe. 

The Hallstein doctrine did not, of course, 
preclude all contacts with East Europe. As 
mentioned above, economic and consular ties 
with Yugoslavia were retained after 1957, and 
efforts were made to build up trade, cultural 
and sports exchanges with the Warsaw Pact 
countries, especially during the chancellor- 
ship of Ludwig Erhard from 1963 to 1966. 
By and large, however, West German policy 
in East Europe remained immobile. 

By the late 1950’s, Chancellor Adenauer’s 
East European policy was already suffering 
considerable criticism in West Germany. It 
was argued that West German policy was 
one-sidedly defensive and that the Hallstein 
doctrine was preventing any real West Ger- 
man initiative in East Europe. “Normaliza- 
tion” of relations with the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries might aid in detaching them from Mos- 
cow and the prospects for reunification might 
be advanced because the Federal Republic 
would then be in position to take advantage 
of its moral and material superiority to iso- 
late and weaken the D.D.R. 

These criticisms were related to the dis-. 
satisfaction of many West Germans with 
Chancellor Adenauer’s tacit acceptance of 
German disunity. His position had always 
been that the best hope for reunification lay 
in the strength of the Western alliance which, 
in turn, would eventually bring the Soviet 
Union to recognize the desirability of a gen- 
eral settlement. Reunification was consid- 
ered a prelude to better relations with the 
East. This argument was weakened not only 
by the passage of time, but also by the feeble 
reaction of the Western powers to the con- 
struction of the Berlin Wall in 1961, an event 
which seemed to symbolize the failure of the 
Federal Republic’s reunification policy. 


THE GRAND COALITION 


No significant departures were made, how- 
ever, as long as Konrad Adenauer was chan- 
cellor. His successor, Ludwig Erhard, in- 
creased West German trade initiatives and 
suggested non-aggression agreements with the 
East European states.” Otherwise, however, 
he adhered to the main outlines of his prede- 
cessor’s policy. It was not until the chancel- 
lorship of Kurt-Georg Kiesinger and the for- 
mation of the so-called Grand Coalition in 
December, 1966, that the Federal Republic 
began to explore new approaches in East 
Europe. 

The Grand Coalition includes the two 
major West German parties, the C.D.U.- 
C.8.U. (Christian Democrats) and the S.P.D. 
(Social Democrats). Insofar as foreign pol- 
icy is concerned, the formation of the Grand 
Coalition marks the completion of a biparti- 
san trend begun in 1960. After 1960, the 
S.P.D. officially supported Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s policy of European integration and 
alignment with the West. On the other hand, 
the S.P.D. continued to exhibit greater im- 
patience about reunification than the C.D.U.- 
C.S.U. Toward the end of the Adenauer era 
and during the Erhard chancellorship, the 
S.P.D. demanded greater “flexibility” in deal- 
ing with the East European regimes. Willy 
Brandt, chairman of the S.P.D. since 1964 
(and now foreign minister), was an advocate 
of the current “step by step” policy of détente 
between the Bonn government and the coun- 
tries of East Europe. 

Circumstances in the mid-1960’s appeared 
to favor such a policy. The development of 
“polycentricism” in the Communist world in- 
creased the independence of the Warsaw Pact 
countries and raised the possibility of isolat- 
ing the D.D.R. from its East European neigh- 
bors. The 1960’s brought the concept of 
détente into vogue, not only in West Ger- 


5The German term Gewaltverzichts-Abkommen 
has the sense of a mutual renunciation of force, but 
does not translate readily into English. 

8 Deutsche Politik 1966, p. 2. 

7 Address delivered at Pirmasens, November 4, 
1967, in Bulletin des Presse- und Informations- 
amtes der Bundesregierung, November 10, 1967, p. 
1096. Hereafter referred to as Bulletin. 

8 Text in Deutsche Politik 1966, pp. XV-XIX. 
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many, but also throughout the West. In 
October, 1966, United States President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson announced that the United 
States favored détente in East Europe and 
implied that German reunification could 
come about only after a general European 
détente (a tacit reversal of the previous 


' American position). It was also difficult for 


the West Germans not to make some conces- 
sions to French President Charles de Gaulle’s 
insistence on closer relations with East 
Europe. . 

It should be emphasized, however, that the 
Grand Coalition’s policy of détente is also a 
response to domestic opinion and to the in- 
creasingly obvious need for greater freedom 
of action in foreign affairs. In the past, 
Chancellor Kiesinger was classified among 
the “most loyal” supporters of Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s foreign policy, but the new cabinet 
admitted that achievement of Germany’s 
“greatest national task,” reunification, was no 
closer in 1966 than it had been in previous 
years. At first tacitly, then explicitly, Kies- 
inger repudiated the Adenauer formula that 
reunification must precede détente: 

There have been times when we said: “First 
reunification, then détente.” In these days con- 
tinuation of such a policy would be a politically 
impossible alternative.” 

In his initial “policy statement” (Regier- 
ungserklarung) of December 13, 1966, the 
new Chancellor announced that the Federal 
Republic was willing to establish diplomatic 
relations with the East European states and 
to make positive efforts to increase contacts 
between the two parts of Germany. The 
general policy of the Federal Republic would 
be aimed at a relaxation of tension. On the 
other hand, the usual reservations were made 
about the legality of the D.D.R. and Ger- 
many’s postwar frontiers; continuing loyalty 
was pledged to NATO, the Common Market 
and France.® 


BEGINNING OF DETENTE 


This was a cautious statement that elicited 
complaints, in some quarters, that the Chan- 
cellor had not gone far enough. But the im- 
portance of the new line was clear. The of- 
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fer to ignore the Hallstein doctrine in East 
Europe and friendly gestures to the D.D.R. 
represented a significant departure in West 
. German foreign policy. The tone was set for 
the policy of détente which has since been 
pursued. 

There are, of course, practical obstacles. 
Despite the emergence of polycentricism in 
the Communist world, the freedom of action 
of the East European states is still circum- 
scribed by existing political, military and eco- 
nomic ties to the Soviet Union. The D.D.R. 
has grown even more important to the Soviet 
Union in recent years and it is not likely to 
be abandoned or allowed to be weakened. 
Some East European countries have reason 
to fear German ‘territorial ambitions, and as 
a result of the Nazi occupation there is con- 
siderable hostility toward Germany among 
East Europeans. 

Enmity between the Germans and the 
peoples of Eastern Europe should not, how- 
ever, be exaggerated. There have been seri- 
ous national antipathies among all the peoples 
of Eastern Europe. These were suppressed 
after 1945 as a matter of Soviet policy; anti- 
Germanism was encouraged as a substitute. 
With the emergence of polycentricism, how- 
ever, the old hatreds have tended to surface. 
Anti-German feeling, while not negligible, is 
no insuperable obstacle to the normalization 
of diplomatic relations between the Federal 
Republic and the various regimes of East 
Europe. 

A more serious obstacle to détente is the 
fear.of renewed German territorial and mili- 
tary ambitions, usually summed up in the 
Soviet propaganda formula: “West German 
= 9Cf. Deutsche Politik 1966, p. XVI. 

10 A considerable literature already exists on this 
subject, most of it partisan. Different points of 
view are represented in the following works: Goet- 
tingen Research Committee, German Eastern Ter- 
ritories (Würzburg: Holzner, 1957); Andrzej Leś- 
niewski, Western Frontier of Poland (Warsaw: 
Polish Institute of International Affairs, 1965); 
Friedrich Wilpert,, The Oder-Neisse Problem 
(Bonn, Brussels, New York: Edition Atlantic- 
Forum, 1964); Elizabeth Wiskemann, Germany’s 
Eastern Neighbors (London: 1956). 

u Cf, Wilhelm Grewe, Deutsche Aussenpolitik 
der Nachkriegszeit (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 


Anstalt, 1960), pp. 420-21; Richard Hiscocks, The 
Adenauer Era (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1966), p. 
265. 
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militarism, revisionism, and revanchism.” 
Such fear is strong primarily in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, both of which now hold 
territory that was inhabited by Germans and 
was part of the prewar German Reich. 
After World War II, Czechoslovakia recov- 
ered the so-called Sudentenland, which had 
been lost to Nazi Germany as a result of the 
Munich agreement of 1938. Poland acquired 
the German territories east of the Oder and 
Neisse rivers (with the exception of that part 
of East Prussia taken by the Soviet Union). 
The surviving population of these territories 
was expelled and resettled in the remainder 
of Germany. 

The government of the Federal Republic 
has always made a distinction between the 
Sudetenland and the so-called “Eastern terri- 
tories” taken by Poland. Although the rights 
of the Sudeten German refugees have never 
been flatly repudiated, no frontier problem 
is considered to exist between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. All West German gov- 
ernments have declared the Munich agree- 
ment to be “no longer valid”? (the Czechs 
insist that it never was valid). 


POLISH BORDER 


The question of Germany’s frontier with 
Poland represents a far more serious prob- 
Jem.1° ‘The Potsdam Agreement defined Ger- 
many’s frontiers as those of 1937, until such 
time as a peace treaty should be negotiated. 
The Eastern territories were, however, placed 
under “Polish administration.” No German 
government has been willing’to accept the 
Oder-Neisse frontier as final. Not only would 
domestic political pressure from millions of 
“expellees”’ make such acceptance a flirtation 
with electoral suicide, but also the existing 
claim to the Eastern territories is a potential 
bargaining counter to be used in negotiations 
for reunification. ‘The latter consideration 
appears to carry more weight with West Ger- 
man diplomats than any expectations of ac- 
tually recovering the Eastern territories in the 
foreseeable future. 

The Soviet and Polish propaganda line has 
consistently demanded voluntary West Ger- 
man recognition of the Oder-Neisse line as a 


~ 


t 


prelude to better relations.!? Similar exhor- 


tations have come from respectable non- . 


Communist sources in West Germany and 
other Western countries. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that any West German government will 
give up its claims without getting something 
solid in return. And the Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka regime in Poland appears to be unwill- 
ing to establish diplomatic relations with the 
Federal Republic without formal acceptance 
of the Oder-Neisse frontier by the West Ger- 
mans.*? 


RELATIONS WITH RUMANIA 


Thus far the most noteworthy achievement 
of the Grand Coalition’s détente policy was 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
Rumania in January, 1967. Bucharest was 
the logical place to start. Rumania was in- 
terested in increased trade, and General Sec- 
retary Nicolae Ceausescu showed considerable 
willingness to follow an independent diplo- 
matic line. The Rumanians demanded no 
special conditions, and in public statements 
no mention was made of the Oder-Neisse line 
or the D.D.R. 

The East German party boss, Walter Ul- 
bricht, accused the Rumanians of “deplor- 
able” conduct in these dealings with the 
Federal Republic. The Rumanians_ re- 
sponded with a charge that Ulbricht was in- 
terfering in their domestic affairs. In an 
effort to strengthen its position, the D.D.R. 
concluded bilateral treaties of friendship with 
the other Warsaw Pact states (except Ru- 
mania). Since the Rumanian episode, Ul- 
bricht has demanded that his allies extract 
“political concessions” (i.e. some sort of 
recognition of the D.D.R.) in exchange for 
diplomatic relations with the Federal Re- 
public. : 


12 The D.D.R. recognized the Oder-Neisse fron- 
tier in 1950. 

18 Richard F. Starr, “The Hard Line in Poland,” 
Current History, April, 1967, p. 213. 

14Such contacts had already been established 
wie Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Poland in 

3. 

15 See Stephen Anderson, “Soviet Russia and the 
NN Europes,” Current History, October, 1967, p. 

6 


16 For the text of the Bucharest Declaration, see 
Current History, October, 1967, pp. 236—237. 
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GERMANY’S BORDERS 


Despite Ulbricht’s objections, in the first 
months of 1967 it was confidently predicted 
that Hungary, Bulgaria, and even Czecho- 
slovakia would soon follow the Rumanian 
lead and establish diplomatic relations with 
the Federal Republic. These expectations 
have not materialized, although the Czechs 
and West Germans did exchange trade mis- 
sions in 1967.74 

The Soviet Union appears to have held 
back the Bulgarians and Hungarians. De- 
spite the so-called Bucharest Declaration of 
July, 1966, which appeared to invite the type 
of contact advocated by the Grand Coalition, 
recent West German moves in Eastern 
Europe have been received with considerable 
coolness by the Soviet Union.*° At the 
Seventh Congress of the S.E.D. (Socialist 
Unity Party) in East Berlin, in May, 1967, 


(Continued on page 305) 
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As this spectalist surveys West Germany he says the people seem to be telling 
their leaders “to be less fearful of the great power to the East, less accommo- 
dating to the great power to the West, and more neutral with respect to the — 


concerns of both.” 


West Germany’s Defense Policies 


By Horst MENDERSHAUSEN 
The RAND Corporation 
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ORE THAN IN ANY OTHER West 
European country, military de- 
velopments in the Federal Re- 

public of Germany have been molded by ex- 
ternal forces. Having been disarmed, the 
West Germans were urged by their conquerors 
to rearm in certain ways. Their response 
was accommodating. For one and one-half 
decades, they put the Western alliance and 
rearmament at the head of their practical 
policy concerns.* 

At the end of 1967, an official review of 
the first year of the Grand Coalition govern- 
ment recorded a departure from this attitude, 
by way of a statement and an omission. It 
stated that for the first time in the Federal 
Republic’s history domestic policy, not for- 
eign, had been given top priority. It failed 


* Any views expressed in this paper are those of 
the author. They should not be interpreted as 
reflecting the views of The RAND Corporation or 
the official opinion or policy of any of its govern- 
mental or private research sponsors. 

1 The review was offered by Parliamentary Secre- 
tary Karl-Theodor Freiherr von und zu Guttenberg 
of the Federal Republic Chancellory. Bulletin des 
Presse-und Informations-amtes des Bundesregie- 
rung, December 12, 1967, hereafter called Bulletin. 

2 See Konrad Adenauer, Memoirs 1945—1953 
(Chicago: Regnery, 1965), p. 270. 

8 The governments of the United States, Britain 
and France committed themselves to these positions 
in the Paris-London agreements of October, 1954, 
in exchange for German commitments to arms lim- 
itations (notably abstinence from a violent pursuit 
of unification and from the production of nuclear 
weapons) and to the defense contribution. Depart- 
ment of State, American Foreign Policy 1950-1955, 
Basic Documents, Washington, D.G., 1957, Vol. I, 
pp. 488 and passim. 


to refer to the Atlantic Alliance or to West 
Germany’s relationship to the United States. 
The alliance was no longer the hub of the 
state and the motor of its defense establish- 
ment. How did this new situation come 
about? 

Three considerations had led Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer to respond to American _ 
urgings for West German rearmament follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Korean War, and to 
enter (and win) the domestic struggle for a 
German “defense contribution” to the Alli- 
ance :* 

(1) By establishing the Bundeswehr, the 
Federal Republic provided security, not so 
much by its own force as by the enlistment 
of American and other Western forces in a 
standing NATO army on German soil. This 
served to gain physical security for West 
German territory against Soviet-East German 
ageression; to gain support for the Federal 
Republic’s claim to “speak for Germany in 
international affairs’; and to achieve “by 
peaceful means a reunified Germany, enjoy- 
ing a liberal-democratic constitution.’® 

(2) The Bundeswehr, integrated in Alli- 
ance forces—in the original concept, those 
of the European Defense Community and 
ultimately, after E.D.C.’s stillbirth, those of 
NATO—was not to be the usual proprietary 
instrument of a national state, but was re- 
garded as a device to transcend a West Ger- 
man state and to imbed it in a Western or 
“European” commonwealth-to-be. 
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(3) The Bundeswehr was also necessary to 
gain from the Western victors basic elements 
of state sovereignty for the Federal Republic. 
By assuming the task of “defense including 
conscription” through an amendment of its 
original, defense-blind constitution (the 
“Basic Law”), the Federal Republic met an 
allied requirement that it become a “sovereign 
state,” albeit restricted with regard to “Ber- 
lin,” matters affecting “Germany as a whole,” 
and troop stationing rights.* 

These considerations reflected a constella- 
tion of power in the West, the conflict with 
the Soviet Union, and also—after an arduous 
domestic debate with the socialist opposition 
—the preferences of the West German body 
politic over such alternatives as national 
neutralism and rapprochement or submission 
to the Soviet Union." 


RISE OF THE BUNDESWEHR 


In 1955, the first soldiers of the Bundeswehr 
donned uniform; and in the ten years that 
followed the West German army, navy and 


4 See American Foreign Policy, pp. 486, 610, 
613 ff. Troop stationing in the Federal Republic 
by the United States, United Kingdom, and France, 
in turn, was needed for the Bundeswehr’s “integra- 
tion” in NATO. 

5 See Hans Speier, German Rearmament and 
Atomic War, The Views of German Military and 
Political Leaders (Evanston: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1957). 

6 The Handbook Innere Führung is widely iden- 
tified with General Graf Baudissin, who headed a 
ae of that name in the Bundeswehr high com- 
mand. 

7 “The defense principle of NATO,” says a hand- 
book for Bundeswehr soldiers, “is indirect defense, 
because it assigns the highest task to war prevention 
by strength and preparedness. Only in the second 
place does this strength serve retaliation.” Eric 
Waldman, Soldat im Staat (Boppard: Boldt, 1964), 
p. 178. The German defense establishment 
adopted this principle with a vengeance, so that it 
sometimes seemed to sacrifice combat suitability to 
the trappings of a deterrent posture, and to treat 
the eventuality of combat as a proof of failure 
. rather than as the ultimate test of the establishment. 

8 Former Inspector General Adolf Ernst Heu- 
singer declared the relevant military values to be 
“freedom, justice, peace, humanity, responsibility, 
conscience, fidelity, and bravery. These values 
burst the national frame, the national tradition.” 
Cited in Waldman, op. cit., p. 202. 

9 Bundeswehr officers complain that the com- 
munity treats the army with condescension and as 
an expensive show. These attitudes are engagingly 
described in a widely-read little novel by Heinrich 
Boll, Ende einer Dienstfahrt (Cologne: Kiepen- 
heuer & Witsch, 1966). 
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air force came to form the largest military 
establishment in West Europe. This was the 
only completely “integrated” national force in 
NATO, without a general staff of its own and 
with its missions defined entirely by NATO. 
Its rapidly-growing budget reflected the hasty 
buildup of both personnel and materiel from 
scratch, 

Its stated organizational philosophy, de- 
veloped under the name of Innere Fihrung 
(Internal Guidance), was remarkably un- 
authoritarian (stressing the rights of the 
“citizen in uniform’’),® unmilitaristic (stress- 
ing deterrence over combat), and Free- 
World rather than nationally oriented,’ in an 
endeavor to break away from military tradi- 
tions of the Empire, the Weimar Republic, 
and especially the Hitler Reich. Its heavy 
armament was largely imported from the 
United States, and many of its leaders and 
specialists were trained there. The quality 
of this force was always limited by shortages 
of commissioned and noncommissioned offi- 
cers and other imbalances; its quantitative 
growth had first claim on the state’s resources. 
The Bundeswehr never gained the popular - 
prestige of its predecessors,’ although parlia- 
mentary opposition to rearmament in NATO 
ceased in 1960, with the conversion of the 
Social Democratic party. 

The reversal of West German priorities and 
the downgrading of foreign and military 
policy issues came about through changes in 
the internal and external constellation of 
forces that developed in the 1960’s. Financial 
and political strains, internal and external, 
brought the Bundeswehr into a period of un- 
certainty from which it may emerge as a very 
different organization. 


A BUDGET DECISION 


There can be no crisis in public finances 
without a political impasse compelling it. 
In 1966, the Federal Republic experienced 
a stagnation of its economy for the first time. 
The weak and overcommitted regime of 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard was unable to 
meet the effect of falling incomes on the 
budget either by retrenchment or by pump- 
priming. Unwilling to abandon the plans 
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for expanding the Bundeswehr to which he 
was committed in NATO, and beset by 
opposition inside his own coalition of Chris- 
tian Democrats (C.D.U.-G.8.U.) and Free 
Democrats (F.D.P.), Erhard staked his luck 
on the possibility of stretching’ out German 
payments under the arms-purchase agreement 
with the United States, which- had been de- 
signed to offset annual United States troop 
expenditures of about $700 million in West 
Germany. His failure to accomplish this 
during his visit to Washington in September, 
1966, broke the back of his government and 
ushered in the Grand Coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats (S.P.D.). 

Chancellor Kurt-Georg Kiesinger’s so- 
cialist partners demanded a freezing of the 
Bundeswehr’s size. With important Chris- 
tian Democrats, they looked for a reorienta- 
tion of military policy related to more intimate 
cooperation with France and a foreign policy 
of détente toward the East. But the im- 
mediate decisions changed financial practice 
rather than “high policy.” The budget policy 
of Franz-Josef Strauss and Karl Schiller set 
out to stimulate the “social market economy” 
through an extraordinary investment budget 
directed at civilian production and exports. 
In the offset payment negotiations with the 
United States (and Britain), the Federal Re- 
public agreed in March, 1967, to meet its 
obligations under the previous agreement; 
but it insisted on, and obtained United States 
consent to, an ending of the full offset pur- 
chase commitment for United States troop 

10 See the U.S. government statement on the 
conclusion of the tripartite talks for the financial 
and troop redeployment plans formulated at the 
time. The New York Times, May 3, 1967. 

11 fn the budget presentation, the decline was 
veiled by subtracting DM 1 billion each of ag yet 
unspent deposits for future U.S. arms deliveries 
from the defense appropriations for 1966 and 1967, 
and by adding these sums to the appropriations 
planned for later years. Thus, while appropriations 
were reduced-—to the unhappiness of the defense 
minister—funds “available for military expendi- 
tures” could be shown as continuing in the direction 
of NATO expectations, i.e upward. Bulletin 
Press and Information Service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, July 20, 21, and 25, 1967. 

12 Die Welt, September 8 and 9, 1967. Draftees 
now make up 47 per cent of Bundeswehr personnel, 
and the government is trying to lower this percent- 
age. See statement made by Defense Minister Ger- 


hard Schröder, according to the minutes of the 
Bundestag, December 6, 1967, p. 7143. 
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expenditures after mid-1967. From then on, 
German purchases of American arms would 
be subject to ad hoc decisions.t° Finally, in 
July, a five-year federal budget plan was an- 
nounced which provided for the decline of 
the defense budget from DM (Deutsche 
Mark) 19.4 billion in 1967 to DM 18.5 billion ` 
in 1968, instead of the increase to the DM 20 
billion (or more) which Erhard had fore- 
seen.’ For later years, the plan suggested a 
gradual increase. 

This was not the first time West Germany’s 
defense appropriations had declined from 
one year to the next. They had declined also 
in 1965-1966. But at that time the active 
strength (and personnel costs) of the Bundes- 
wehr had continued to grow. This time, it 
was made clear that the number was not to 
rise above the existing 456,000 level, and offi- 
cial rumors suggested that the level might’ 
soon have to be cut by 60,000. The rumors 
were quickly denied by Chancellor Kiesinger, 
partly in fear of a chain reaction of allied 
troop withdrawals. During his first visit to 
Washington in August, 1967, Kiesinger 
promised to limit personnel cuts to 19,000 
men in the near future. But this appeared 
to be only a beginning. Moreover, a qualita- 
tive change is foreshadowed by the new con- 
cept of “graduated presence,” offered by Gen- 
eral Ulrich de Maiziére, Inspector General of 
the Bundeswehr. Some of the army’s 12 di- 
visions may be transformed from fully 
manned to cadre divisions, with reservists 
rotating through these units. Thus the force 
appears to be moving toward some number 
in excess of 400,000 which will allow a 
gradual decline of annual draft calls.7* 


EQUIPMENT CUTBACKS 


Perhaps more important than the immedi- 
ately foreseeable personnel cuts were the cut- 
backs of ambitious procurement plans. Ex- 
penditures for heavy equipment (notably air- 
craft) had already begun to decline after 
1963. The new budget squeeze foreshadowed 
the abandonment of several projects for large 
reequipment purchases, notably from foreign 
(American) sources, e.g., purchases of new 
heavy tanks and vertical takeoff fighter air- 
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craft that have been developed jointly with 


the United States and of Phantom fighter- 


bombers from the United States. These ten- 
dencies were soon confirmed, and so were 
parallel efforts to utilize present heavy equip- 
ment (e.g., “Leopard” tanks and F-104 air- 
craft), to procure preferably from domestic 
manufacturers, to prepare and spend less for 
readiness to fight a great “conventional” war, 
and instead to gain time for reassessing mili- 
tary needs in the light of developing technical 
and political circumstances. 

The budget decision of 1967 did not signal 
a shift to a new concept for the Bundeswehr, 
but revealed departures in various respects 
from the framework in which the Federal 
Republic had built its NATO force. A 
search for a new role had begun. The war- 
ready military posture, German and allied, on 
German soil was no longer a key element of 
West German policy. 


LOOSENING OF THE POSTWAR 
FRAMEWORK 

The reversal of priorities and the search for 
a new military policy—which distinguish the 
Grand Coalition from the Adenauer-Erhard 
era—treflect significant changes in German 
opinion and in international circumstances. 

The shift of opinion can be measured by a 
comparison of West German opinion polls 
between 1952-1953, when the decision to re- 
arm was taken, and 1966-1967, when the war 
in Vietnam was unfolding. In reply to iden- 
tical questions, 66 per cent of the earlier re- 
spondents considered the Federal Republic to 
be threatened by Russia, and 15 per cent con- 
sidered it not threatened; the more recent 
respondents divided evenly between the two 
options. In 1952-1953, 83 per cent urged 
West Germany to cooperate closely with the 
United States; 55 per cent urged cooperation 
with France; 18 per cent, with Russia. In 
1966-1967, those urging cooperation with the 
United States had dropped to 72 per cent; 
those urging cooperation with France rose to 
76 per cent; the figure for those urging coop- 
eration with the U.S.S.R. rose to 41 per cent. 
Tis See notably Bogislav von Bonin, “Die Schlacht 


von Kursk: ein Modell fir die Verteidigung der 
Bundesrepuglik,” Der Spiegel, November 21, 1966. 


~ Faced with the choice of accommodating the ~ 


United States or the U.S.S.R., West Germans 
are still partial to the United States, although . 
not so overwhelmingly as they were in 1953. 
The percentage of those preferring neutrality 
rose from 42 to 57 in the same period. 

In brief, West Germans seemed to be tell- 
ing their leaders to be less fearful of the great 
power to the East, less accommodating to the 
great power to the West, and more neutral 
with respect to the concerns of both. These 
changes in outlook, some of which developed 
gradually, were bound to affect West German - 
defense dispositions. 


CHANGED OUTLCOK 


The change in international circumstances 
is harder to summarize. The expectations 
that led Adenauer to arm the Federal Re- 
public as a member of-a Western, anti-Soviet, 
security community have in part been ful- 
filled, and in part they have come to be 
understood as unrealizable by this method. 
The hopes for the growth of the Federal Re- 
public as a productive and orderly society and 
a self-dependent state with an unmilitaristic 
army were fulfilled. But its desires for “re- 
unification in freedom” with the Soviet-held 
part of the nation were not fulfilled. The 
military strength of the Western collective 
seemed of little avail in this regard. The 
common opposition of the Western states to 
the Soviet Union had given way to the culti- 
vation, by each state individually, of com- 
munities of interests with the Soviets, which 
tended to consolidate the territorial-political 
status of divided Germany. Indeed, the Ger- 
mans came to suspect that most of their West- 
ern allies were no more eager to concentrate 
their policies on German reunification than 


„ the Soviets were to grant it. 


The Federal Republic did not suffer mili- 
tary aggression from the East, but few West 
Germans are inclined to attribute their exter- 
nal security to the prowess of the Bundes- 
wehr, or even to NATO deployment on Ger- 
man soil? They rather attribute the fact 
that the Soviet Union has never used its great - 
military power against them to its respect for 
American strategic power and to develop- 
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ments in the Communist world that made the 
U.S.S.R. assume an unaggressive posture, 
especially in Europe.** Yet external security 
has not been accompanied by an abatement 
of the latent civil war conducted by the East 
German regime across the zonal border and 
the Berlin wall. 


FADING HOPES FOR 
EUROPEAN FEDERATION 


Moreover, despite Germany’s interlace- 
ment with the Western economies, German 
hopes that an Atlantic or a West-European 
commonwealth would grow out of the eco- 
nomic-political-military Western alliance 
have been disappointed. ‘The Germans had 
hoped for a union that would absorb the Fed- 
eral Republic and give it a full share in the 
control of common resources. Prospects for 
an organic federation of the West European 
—let alone the Atlantic—states have practi- 
cally vanished, and strong German armed 
forces have no leverage in this direction. In- 
deed German strength, military or economic, 
` seems to make West Germany’s principal al- 
lies cling to sovereign privileges and insist on 


14 Note in particular the statement with which 
Konrad Adenauer startled the last national con- 
vention of the C.D.U. he attended, that “the Soviet 
Union has joined the ranks of peaceloving states.” 
The New York Times, March 23, 1966. | 

15 See Hans O. Schmitt, “Capital Markets and 
the Unification of Europe,” World Politics, Janu- 
ary, 1968; and Uwe Nerlich, “Die nuklearen 
Dilemmas der Bundesrepublik Deutschland,” Eu- 
ropa Archiv, September, 1965. 

16 Franz-Josef Strauss, The Grand Design (New 
York: Praeger, 1966), p. 64. = 

17 Horst Mendershausen, Atlantica, Europa, Ger- 
mania: 1966, The RAND Corporation, October, 
1966. (RM-5170-PR.) 

18 Chancellor Kiesinger in the foreign policy 
debate of the Bundestag, October 13, 1967. 

19 Defense Minister Schréder in the defense de- 
bate of the Bundestag, December 6, 1967. Theo 
Sommer in Die Zeit, December 19, 1967. 

20 In 1968, the Federal Republic expects more 
than 10 per cent of the roughly 430,000 allied 
(NATO and non-NATO) soldiers to leave the 
country: 35,000 of the 257,000 Americans, 6,000 
of the 56,000 British, 5,000 of the 62,000 French, 
. and probably some of the 50,000 Belgians and 6,000 


Canadians as well. Die Welt, January 11, 1968. 


German opinion debits “NATO” with making these 
reductions in the absence of parallel Warsaw Pact 
troop reductions; but it shows no desire to make up 
the shortfall by expansion of the Bundeswehr. On 
the contrary, greater allied troop cuts than so far 
announced may be answered by greater cuts in the 
Bundeswehr. 


the maintenance of old, or the creation of 
new, external controls over the German po- 
tential rather than to pursue fusion and truly 
shared responsibilities. 

This tendency can be seen in various fields, 
ranging from international finance to nuclear 
policy. In the face of United States-Soviet 
proposals for a nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty, Britain and France have shown a clear 


preference for keeping the Federal Republic | 


in the position of a “nonnuclear-weapon 


state” rather than forming with the Germans 


the European nuclear force for which Franz- 


‘Josef Strauss and others have been pleading.** 


POLICY OF LOW POSTURE 


Lastly, in an environment in which the 
foreign policy pursuits of the United States 
and France are at cross purposes and of little 
appeal to most Germans; in which economic. 
and technical interdependence is increasingly 
at odds with assertions of sovereign power by 
other states; and in which the structured 
political world of the 1950’s has given way to 
a chaotic playground of forces,’ the Federal 
Republic has found it necessary to adopt a 
flexible foreign policy of her own. It can be 
described as a policy of “low posture,” inof- 
fensive toward powerful allies and antago- 


“nists, shy of cold war engagements and con- 


frontations, stressing peaceful intent and all- 
European cooperation—a policy which. is 


anxiously trying to come to grips with the. 


problems of the divided German nation. In 
this framework, defense policy has come to 
serve “not only security but also European 
détente,”?5 to preserve ‘as much of NATO as 
possible—Minister Gerhard Schröder calls 
the alliance indispensable but a prominent 
German “Atlanticist” calls it a “mini-alli- 
ance”?® and the two views may not be incom- 
patible—yet to accept with relative equanim- 


ity the withdrawals of allied troops from | 


NATO command (France) or from perma- 
nent stations in Germany.?° The Federal 
Republic has entered into a most difficult 
appraisal of the entire military apparatus. 
What should be the mission, the structure, 
the capability of that apparatus in the new 
setting? l 


we 


~ 
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FUTURE OF THE BUNDESWEHR 


The answers cannot be found in a com- 
prehensive plan; it does not exist. But some 
may be gleaned from tentative projects, and 
others will appear in time out of the swirling 
debate among experts, publicists and parti- 
sans. 

Unless war threatens ‘central Europe, the 
reversal of priorities will stand. The Federal 
Republic will probably commit a smaller pro- 
portion of its resources to defense than it has 
in the past, and less than its main allies, 
Heavy arms purchases are likely to decline 
further, particularly from abroad.?? French 
and British arms suppliers will compete ac- 
tively with Americans, and German producers 
will take a greater share. Research and de- 
velopment — within a national, bilateral 
European, and a United States-German 
framework, perhaps in that order—will be 
favored over massive procurement; but the 
procurement of lighter weapons, from rifles to 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns, may well 
command more attention. 

Following the concept of a “graduated 
presence,” the army is likely to be transformed 
into a smaller force of combat-ready divisions, 


21 In 1967, West Germany’s defense expenditures 
were 4.6 per cent of GNP. In the early 1970’s, 
they may be between 4 and 4.5 per cent, according 
to present guesses. Corresponding (1966) figures 
were about 9 per cent for the United States, 7 per 
cent for the United Kingdom, 6 per cent for France. 

22 German government sources expect that over 
the next three years the Federal Republic will 
spend at most the $800 million already deposited in 
the United States for military purchases and train- 
ing in that country. (Budget statement and 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, January 11, 1968.) 

23 Men between the ages of 18 and 60 who have 
served in the Bundeswehr or in the Federal Border 
Police, a mobile force of about 20,000 men. Horst 
von Zitzewitz, “Die Bundeswehr anno 1970, Wehr- 
kunde, May, 1967. 

2t Von Bonin, a retired army colonel and imagi- 
native thinker, lost a high position in the Bundes- 
wehr in 1955 because of his disagreement with 
NATO strategy, and went into industry. He has 
been a consistent critic of German defense policies. 
Miksche, a prolific German writer on military af- 
fairs who lives in Paris, similarly is a long-term 
critic of the NATO-Bundeswehr but from a more 
Franco-German point of view. Both men are 
strongly army-oriented in the tradition of German 
military thought. 

25 Von Bonin, “Die Schlacht von Kursk... ,” 
op. cit. 

26 Ferdinand Otto Miksche, Die Zukunft der 
Bundeswehr (Stuttgart: Seewald, 1967); and Ka- 
pitulation ohne Krieg (Stuttgart: Seewald, 1965). 
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numbering perhaps six, and a partially 
manned cadre force which, in case of mobili- 
zation, could furnish another six full divisions. 
The manning of the forces will draw more 
than heretofore on the nearly one millon 
reservists.’ 

The active strength of the Bundeswehr may 
in time decline below 400,000 men; but the 
Heimatschutztruppe, a local (non-NATO) 
defense force for guarding the hinterland, 
which also draws on reservists, may be rein- 
forced and linked more closely to the Bundes- 
wehr. Some of the American forces will no 
longer be permanently stationed but will visit 
the Federal Republic on a rotation and ma- 
neuver basis, without dependent familjes. 
Insofar as their number depends on German 
policies, the relevant factor will be purchases 
of United States government bonds by the 
Bundesbank rather than military and pro- 
curement efforts. 

Finally, some streamlining of the defense 
bureaucracy can be expected as the budget 
pressure takes effect and as national and 
NATO functions are consolidated. 


DEFENSE DEBATE 


Two important issues dominate thè recur- 
rent and soul-searching German defense de- 
bate: (1) local resistance vs. deterrent strike 
forces, and (2) nationally- vs. alliance- 
oriented forces. 

The first issue finds some defense writers 
arguing for complete concentration on anti- 
tank defense, at the frontiers and in depth, 
notable among these critics are Bogislav von 
Bonin and Ferdinand Otto Miksche.* Von 
Bonin demands the elimination of all nuclear 
weapon systems from the territory of the Fed- 
eral Republic and tne downgrading of heavy 
mobile forces; he considers a Bundeswehr of 
250,000 professional soldiers sufficient to 
meet “an attack with a limited goal.”*5 The 
only safeguard agzinst a great conflict in 
Europe, in his view, is the United States’ nu- 
clear potential. Miksche thinks similarly, but 
in a somewhat less anti-nuclear vein. He 
hopes to fit West Germany into a continental 
European defense community with a nuclear 
force, loosely linked to America.”® 
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These ideas have found resonance among 
Social-Democratic and liberal (F.D.P.) poli- 
ticians and are variably combined with their 
proposals to denuclearize, to shorten the draft 
period from 18 to 12 months, or to spend less 
on the military. They are opposed by strong 
elements of the C.D.U., notably by Defense 
- Minister Schröder who, in the recent parlia- 
mentary debate, reasserted the importance 
of keeping the weapon systems that rely on 
(American) nuclear munitions (Trdgerwaf- 
fen) and of preventing an inequality of arma- 
ment between German and allied forces. 
One difficulty of Schréder’s position is that 
the deterrence posture he prefers (“a low 
nuclear threshold”) is hard to harmonize 
with NATO's philosophy of “flexible re- 
sponse”; another difficulty is the fact that the 
thought of nuclear warfare in the vicinity of 
Germany is so utterly abhorrent to the West 
Germans that many would rather be “red 
than dead.” This does not mean, however, 
that they prefer conventional warfare. The 
debate is essentially about the better “image” 
of deterrence; either side can score points by 
showing that the posture preferred by the 
other may invite combat on German soil. 

The second dominant strand of the debate 
‘finds persistent critics attacking the non- 
nationalism and non-militarism of the Bundes- 
wehr philosophy. Hans-Georg von Studnitz 
is one exponent of this position; General 
Baudissin, the father of Innere Führung who 
recently retired from a high NATO position, 
is one of the targets. Von Studnitz argues 
that an effective German army requires a 
return to traditional military virtues and full 
allegiance to the national state.?” He reflects 
a significant current in the officers’ corps, 
which also finds expression in the role some 
officers play in the neo-nationalist National 


27 Hans-Georg von Studnitz, Rettet die Bundes- 
wehr! (Stuttgart: Seewald, 1967). 

28 Die Welt, November 18, 1967. 

2% E.g., Kurt Becker of Die Zeit, Adelbert Wein- 
stein of Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Hermann 
Renner of Die Welt. 

30 A book by Thomas M. Forster describes the 
marriage of communism to Prussian militarism in 
that Soviet-inspired and equipped army of about 
200,000. NVA: Die Armee der Sowjetzone (Co- 
logne: Markus, 1964). 

31 Kapitulation ohne Krieg, op. cit., p. 218. 
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Democratic Party (N.P.D.); but he meets 
strong opposition from the official defense 
establishment which was shaped by the West- 
ern alliance and anti-Hitlerism. 


WHICH ALLIANCE? 


The great quandary of the establishment, 
however, is with which alliance and which ` 
supra-national aspiration to oppose the na- — 
tionalist challenge. At one point, the Atlantic 
combination appears more hopeless than the 
Franco-German (“European”) combination; 
one moment later, it is the other way around. 
“Only in alliance can there be real security,” 
says General Johannes Steinhoff, the Inspec- 
tor of the Air Force; but Strauss and 
Schröder, the generals and the leading mili- 
tary German journalists?’ find it extremely 
difficult to resolve the problem of alliance 
with divergent allies. If they do not succeed, 
the pressure for a national reorientation is 
bound to grow. 

The content of such a reorientation, how- 
ever, remains very hard to determine for a 
state in the position of the Federal Republic. 
This impasse is illustrated by the absence of 
debate on three important issues: the use of 
West German military force outside the vicin- 
ity of Germany; national nuclear weapons; 
and the relation between the Bundeswehr 
and the Nationale Volksarmee (N.V.A.) of 
East Germany.*° From the official point of 
view these issues pose no new problems. 

Miksche calls for an expeditionary corps 
for the defense of interests outside the At- 
lantic area, but the corps and the interests 
are called European, and no one asks whether 
they might be German.*4 Wilhelm Grewe, 

(Continued on page 307) 
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This expert points out that “Schiller and Strauss, now known as the Deficit - 
Brothers, were making plans in early 1968 for further deficit spending by the 


government if necessary... . 
more will appear....” 


Yet there have been clouds on the horizon and 


The Death of the German 


, Economic Miracle 


By GERARD, BRAUNTHAL 
Professor of Government, University of Massachusetts 


HE West GERMAN economic boom 

ground to a halt in 1966 after nearly 

two ‘decades of prosperity. Lud- 
wig Erhard, the strategist who, with the 
United States, shared responsibility for cata- 
pulting the Federal Republic into the ranks 
of the most advanced industrial countries in 
the world (trailing only the United States and 
the Soviet Union), had to abandon his com- 
mand post as Chancellor. Since December, 
1966, a new coalition government led by 
Chancellor Kurt-Georg Kiesinger has been 
valiantly fighting the first postwar German 
recession. How well has it succeeded? 

To understand current trends, a brief sur- 
vey of economic developments is necessary. 
Under the tutelage of Erhard, one-time pro- 
fessor of economics, minister of economics 
under Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, and in 
turn Chancellor from 1963 to 1966, the econ- 
omy had flourished in the classic mold of a 
free-enterprise system, but with a substantial 
mix of social welfare programs. ‘These pro- 
grams were costly, as were the subsidies to 
agriculture and the ailing coal industry. 
However, most sectors of the economy were 
booming. Since 1950, the rate of economic 
growth had averaged six per cent a year. 
While profits and wages climbed, so did 
prices. A fear of inflation seized many de- 
cision-makers. 


Danger signals of an impending crisis were 
hoisted early in 1966. In January, the coali- 
tion cabinet, made up of the governing Chris- 
tian Democrats and the liberal Free Demo- 
crats, submitted a budget to parliament call- 
ing for a substantial cut in government ex- 
penditures. In February, the president of the 
Federal Bank (Bundesbank), Karl Blessing, 
asked for a cooling-off of the boom through 
a dampening of monetary demand. He urged 
the government to restrict its public spending, 
and asked industry to reduce investment capi- 
tal, and labor to moderate its wage demands. 
He warned that rising costs and a high de- 
mand for capital had undermined the sta- 
bility of the Deutsche Mark. Eventually, he 
increased the interest rates to curb the boom. 

Chancellor Erhard, too, was worried about 
the trend toward unbridled prosperity, and 
made repeated calls for moderation. By mid- 
1966, signs of an end to the economic miracle 
were multiplymg. Demand was slackening 
for coal and steel. Production of capital 
goods and construction of new buildings were 
declining. By December, 327,000 persons 
(1.6 per cent of the labor force) were unem- 
ployed, which meant that there were more 
unemployed than jobs available for the first 


time since 1959. 


As a countermeasure, in July, 1966, Er- 
hard sent the draft of an economic stabiliza- 
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tion law to Parliament. The draft envisaged 
mandatory maintenance of budgetary sur- 
pluses and long-range planning of investments 
by federal, state, and local governments, a 
limitation of credits by the Bundesbank to 
private banks, and federal control over bor- 
rowing by state and local governments. The 
last provision would have required a consti- 
tutional amendment, which in effect meant 
that the governing Christian Democratic 
Union (C.D.U.) needed the support of the 
opposition, the Social Democratic party 
(S.P.D.)}. But the Social Democrats refused 
to consent to the draft unless significant 
changes were made, even after Erhard as- 
sured them there would be no wage freezes. 

The Chancellor faced another problem 
that contributed more directly to his down- 
fall. Partly for fiscal reasons, Washington 
rejected his proposal to decrease the amount 
of military equipment the West German gov- 
ernment was committed to buying in the 
United States to offset the costs of United 
States forces in the Federal Republic. There- 
fore, Erhard decided to raise taxes to meet 
a growing deficit in the budget for 1967. This 
proposal was unacceptable to the Free Demo- 
crats in the cabinet, who insisted the deficit 
be met rather through reduced federal spend- 
ing on expensive welfare programs and 
through a cut in government subsidies. On 
October 27, 1966, the four Free Democratic 
party (F.D.P.) ministers resigned, precipitat- 
ing a protracted cabinet crisis. With the de- 
fection of the F.D.P. in the Bundestag, Er- 
hard no longer could command a majority, 
and finally tendered his resignation. 

On December 1, Kiesinger formed a Grand 
Coalition cabinet of Christian Democrats and 
Social Democrats, leaving the F.D.P. in sole 
opposition in the Bundestag. That the Social 
Democrats were willing to enter into a coali- 
tion with the Christian Democrats came as a 
shock to many S.P.D. supporters, including 
important trade union leaders, but S.P.D. 
officials believed that the party needed an 
aura of legitimacy if it were ever to have a 
chance of governing in its own right. More- 
over, it saw an opportunity to mold govern- 
ment policies more to its liking, and to resolve 


outstanding national problems through a 
joint effort with the C.D.U. 

After much haggling, the C.D.U. and its 
allied Christian Social Union (C.S.U.) of 
Bavaria reserved ten seats to themselves and 
gave nine to the S.P.D. Willy Brandt, leader 
of the S.P.D., became vice-chancellor and 
minister of foreign affairs and Karl Schiller, 
formerly professor and senator of economics 
in Berlin, became minister of economics. The 
controversial Franz-Josef Strauss, €.S.U. 
leader, received the post of minister of fi- 


nance, 


Later in December, Chancellor Kiesinger 
asked Blessing to implement “a decisive re- 
laxation of credit restrictions,” but the presi- 
dent of the Bundesbank feared further infla- 
tion, and would agree only on condition that 
all governments from federal to local levels 
curb their expenditures. When Kiesinger in 
turn promised to do so, and informed Blessing 
that the government would push hard for the 
economic stabilization law already introduced 
in the Bundestag by Erhard, the Bundesbank 
council agreed in January, 1967, to reduce 
the discount rate from 5 to 4.5 per cent. 
After more pressure, the bank on three fur- 
ther occasions reduced the rate, bringing it 
down to 3 per cent in May. 

Soon after Kiesinger assumed office, -his 
administration worked hard on a revision of 
the 1967 budget. The conservative cabinet 
members favored the traditional fiscal policy 
of meeting the deficit of $900 million by pro- 
posing substantial cuts in the budgets of the 
ministries of agriculture, labor and defense, 
and increasing revenues’ by eliminating cer- 
tain tax exemptions. Any additional deficit 
would be covered by long-term loans. 

At a cabinet meeting lasting 14 hours, the 
ministers whose budgets were . adversely 
affected put up a strong resistance, but their 
objections were overruled. On the other 
hand, the cabinet agreed to a contingency 
budget which provided for sharply stepped-up 
government orders for capital equipment in 
the state-run railroads, post office, and other 
public services, and which granted deprecia- 
tion allowances for immediate investments. 

Since the constitution provides for a 
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balanced regular budget, the introduction of 
a contingency budget was a convenient way 
of putting back into the economy much of 
what was to be taken out. As The Econo- 
mist put it: 
It is a feature of German economic double-talk 
that special spending of this kind is put into a 
so-called investment budget, which is then 
deemed to be separate from the ordinary budget, 
so that everybody can then talk virtuously about 


balancing the latter without quite meaning 
(thank God) what they appear to say.1 


It was Minister of Economics Schiller, the 
pragmatic and none too doctrinaire Socialist, 
who pushed hard for a Keynesian expansion- 
ist pump-priming program regardless of 
budget deficits to get the economy moving 
again. He also favored a long-range policy 
calling for a mixed socialist-capitalist system 
which would provide an increase in the pro- 
portion of government expenditures as a per- 


centage of the gross national product, even ` 


if the proportion of investments remained 
essentially the same. 

Ranged against him at times on this issue 
was the more conservative Minister of Fi- 
nance Strauss who believed that a greater 
proportion of productive private investments 


should go into the gross national product.. 


This difference of opinion reflected subdued 
shades of an ideological division between ad- 
herents of the public and of the private sec- 
tors. The budget proposals for 1967 and 
1968 as well as a middle-range plan until 
1971 served as compromises. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

While the government and parliament were 
busy debating the budget, the recession con- 
tinued. The unemployment rate shot up to 
its peak in February, 1967, reaching 674,000 
or 3.1 per cent of the labor force, but then 
declining to less than 400,000 by the end of 
the year. One contributing factor in the de- 
cline in unemployment was the exodus of 
substantial numbers of newly-jobless foreign 

1The Economist (London), July 15, 1967, p. 
a German Consulate, Boston, The German Econ- 
omy 1967-1968 (mimeographed, 6 pp.), p. 2; 


Wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Mitteilungen (Co- 
logne), WWI, Vol. XX, No. 4 (April, 1967), p. 94. 
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workers to their homes in southern Europe. 


‘Indeed, 300,000 left from mid-1966 to mid- 


1967, leaving one million foreigners still m 
Germany. 

In the first six months of 1967, production, 
investment, business income, and imports 
sank by between 6 and 12 per cent, while in- 
dustrial capacity was only 75 per cent utilized, 
on the average. Expenditures for durable 
consumer goods declined sharply, with the 
sales of motor vehicles off by 12 per cent.? 
Fritz Berg, president of the Federation of 
German Industry, maintained that the econ- 
omy had reached the most dangerous situa- 
tion in 15 years. 


AILING COAL 


One of the prime reasons was the ailing 
coal industry in the Ruhr, faced with competi- 
tion from fuel oil, synthetic materials and 
cheaper foreign coal imports, and hindered 
by antiquated plant and machinery. The 
dramatic decline had been marked by the 
closure of 92 mines out of 162 in the period 
from 1957 to 1967, a production decline from 
145 million tons a year to 100 million tons, 
and the lay-off of 200,000 miners. While 
many miners have found employment in other 
Ruhr industries, in 1967 the unemployment 
rate in the area was higher than the national 
average. Attempts are still being made to 
diversify the infrastructure by attracting in- 
dustries in need of a large labor force. 

The government has also attempted to cope 
with this structural coal problem. In the 
fall of 1967 Minister Schiller introduced in 
the Bundestag a plan to reorganize the in- 
dustry by reducing coal output to a more 
realistic level at which it could.be sold with- 
out the accumulation of large stockpiles. A 
czar would be appointed with far-reaching 
powers to limit output, to merge or reorganize 
companies, or to close the pits. If the com- 
panies did not obey orders, the generous gov- 
ernment subsidies of nearly $8.50 per ton 
would be forfeited. 

The North Rhine-Westphalian government, 
the mine owners, and the Mine Workers 
Union all reacted unfavorably. They argued 
that a solution must rather be found in the 
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framework of an.overall energy policy, in- 
cluding the limitation of coal and fuel oil 
imports and of domestic oil refining, as well 
as a moratorium on closures of pits for six 
years. 

But the government refused to make such 
concessions. It did not set a maximum on 
the number of closures, but intimated that 
production in the next three years might be 
limited to 75 million tons a year, thus neces- 
sitating a further layoff of 80,000 miners. 
Nor did the government seem willing to limit 
further the import of duty-free coal from’ 
other countries. But bowing to pressure from 
the union, it agreed to increase subsidies and 
compensation payments to miners who were 
laid off or were working on short time. 

In addition, government, business and 
labor were negotiating a plan to lease about 
two-thirds of the mines to a special managing 
company which then would institute a re- 
organization of the industry. The health of 
the Ruhr has a direct impact not only on the 
economy as a whole bút on politics as well, 
since some of the support for the neo-Nazi 
National Democratic party has come from 
disaffected citizens in this area. 


POLITICAL CRISIS 


With the recession continuing into the 
summer of 1967, Kiesinger was confronted 
with a budget deficit mounting toward $2 
billion. He faced his first serious political 
crisis, and in early July threatened to resign 
unless he received the backing of the cabinet 
and parliament. Once again the question 
revolved around ways of cutting government 
appropriations. The S.P.D. and the left wing 
of the C.D.U. resolutely opposed major cuts 
in the welfare programs, but finally had to 
make some concessions. Minister of Defense 
Gerhard Schréder fought a rearguard action 
to minimize cuts in the defense expenditures, 
but had to yield, after threatening to resign, 
in the face of determined action to cut $500 
million a year from his defense budget. There 
were conflicting reports that the cut would— 
or would not—signify a reduction in troop 
_ strength of from 461,000 to 400,000 men, but 
clearly Defense officials were angered, as were 


Washington officials, who claimed that they 
had not been consulted in advance in line 
with NATO agreements. P 

While expenditures were slashed, more 
revenue sources were tapped. A value added 
tax was introduced—and will be raised from 
10 to 11 per cent—and a 3 per cent surtax 
was imposed on high incomes, but these addi- 
tional revenues were not expected to stimu- 
late the economy immediately. Both Strauss 
and Schiller would have preferred to avoid 
raising taxes for political and economic rea- 
sons, but they were confronted by many pres- 
sures to take such action. 

However, once again, paralleling and more 
than canceling the traditional fiscal moves, 
Schiller received approval from the cabinet 
to dispense another $1.325 billion for federal 
and state investment purposes to continue 
priming the pump, especially since tax rev- 
enues were still running below estimates. 


END OF RECESSION 


From mid-1967, the economy slowly.began 
to move forward again. In August, the 
Bundesbank lowered its minimum reserves 
by 6 per cent, thus bringing increased liquid- 
ity into the banking system. Industrial pro- 
duction and stock prices rose; new investment — 
orders were placed; and prices held steady. 
Exports maintained their 1967 level of a 10 
per cent rise. Since imports had dropped by 
9 per cent, a trade surplus of more than $4 
billion was created. Thus business and labor 
circles, already in a more optimistic frame of 
mind, received with subdued cheers the 
Bundesbank announcement in mid-November 
that its various indicators pointed to an end 
of the recession. 

What are the expectations for 1968 and 
beyond? In September, 1967, Kiesinger pre- 
dicted in the Bundestag that in the period 
from 1968 to 1971 revenue would rise by 
almost $3 billion, while reductions in appro- 
priations would amount to $7.2 billion, with 
extension of short-term .and middle-term ` 
credits granted by the Bundesbank. Thus he 
envisaged a combination of tax increases, 
loans and reduced appropriations up to 1971 
on the basis of a medium-term plan. 


The Death of the German Economic Miracle » 


Simultaneously, the cabinet approved the 
draft of a record $20 billion federal budget for 
1968, which represented an increase of about 
$900 million over 1967 outlays. Defense ex- 
penditures were slashed again, in this instance 
to $4.5 billion, representing nearly 24 per 
cent of the total. While appropriations for 
social security programs were increased, other 
social programs were cut back. Revenues 
were calculated on a 4 per cent projected 
growth in the gross national product, as com- 
pared to a 3 per cent growth rate in 1967. 

More optimistically, the Council of Experts, 
an independent economic advisory unit of 
bankers and professors, estimated a growth 
rate of from 4 to 6 per cent in 1968 depend- 
ing on the extent of government economic 
activity. In any case, the crucial test for 
1968 will be the extent of consumer pur- 
chases, which suffered a severe setback in 
1967. 

To make sure that the economy did not 
enter into another slump, Schiller and 
Strauss, now known as the Deficit Brothers, 
were making plans in early 1968 for further 
deficit spending by the government if neces- 
sary. It is truly remarkable that despite doc- 
trinal differences between them they were 
able to achieve compromises which so far 
have been sanctioned by the government. 
Yet there have been clouds on the horizon, 
and more will appear between now and the 
next federal election in 1969 when both 
major parties will campaign against each 
other and when a new governing constella- 
tion may emerge. 

One cloud has been seeded by supporters 
of the traditional laissez-faire policy. Within 
the C.D.U.-C.8.U. an unknown 46-year old 
C.D.U. Bundestag member, Manfred Luda, 
has been in the forefront of a debate against 
Schiller’s doctrine of deficit spending. Behind 
Luda are ranged such powerful figures as 
Ludwig Erhard, Otto Schmidt, the chairman 
of the Bundestag finance committee, and 
Kurt Schmiicker, former minister of eco- 
nomics and now minister of federal assets. 


3 Christ und Welt (Stuttgart), October 20, 1967. 
4 German International (Bonn), Vol. XI, No. 11 
(November, 1967), pp. 25-31. 
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Their tactic has been to win over conservative 
deputies in the Bundestag economic and fi- - 
nance committees, and on occasion to vote 
with the opposition Free Democrats against 
the government. 


CONSERVATIVE GOALS 


FOR THE ECONOMY 


This group feels that the public sector of 
the economy has been favored too highly, 
since its share in the gross national product 
is approaching a 50 per cent limit, that in 
the long run government subsidies must not 
exceed increases in national income, and that 
financial reforms, a favorable climate for 
investments, and a high growth rate are 
essential. The group has received the sup- 
port of some leading industrialists and busi- 
nessmen who in the past supported Erhard’s 
economic policies. It is optimistic of captur- 
ing the ministry of economics after the 1969 
federal election. 

But in the meantime Schiller is consolidat- 
ing his position in the ministry, and is making 
it into a “strongly defended Social Demo- 
cratic fortress which would be hard to 
storm.’ Some key positions have been 
awarded to supporters of a planned economy, 
members of the Socialist-oriented West 
Berlin Institute of Economic Research. 
Schiller intends to establish an economic 
forecasting department and possibly to set 
up five- and ten-year plans to control invest- 
ment, price levels, exports and growth rates. 
However, denying that his ministry is en- 
gaged in any form of “central planning,” he 
compares his policy rather with that of the 
“new economics” introduced in the United 
States by President John F. Kennedy, in 
which a free market economy operates within 
the framework of some state direction of the 
economy. As part of this policy he holds 
frequent joint discussions with business and 
labor groups.* l 

Another cloud has been seeded by the left 
within the S.P.D. Despite concessions by 
Schiller, much of organized labor, and espe- 
cially the powerful miners and metal workers 
unions, have been dissatisfied with some of 
Schillers schemes. The critical attitude of 
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the miners has been mentioned. But the 
metal industry also was hard hit by the reces- 
sion, since it was working at only 75 per cent 
of capacity. More than 300,000 workers 
were dismissed, and others received cuts in 
fringe benefits and bonuses. A threatened 
strike in the industry, set for late October, 
1967, was narrowly averted by the mediation 
efforts of Schiller, who exacted a promise 
from the employers that they would try to 
avoid cuts in fringe benefits. 


UNION UNREST 
OVER THE ECONOMY 

The Federation of German Trade Unions 
(D.G.B.) was none too happy when, earlier 
in the year, Schiller asked business and labor 
to agree on a “concerted action” or “social 
symmetry” program, which set wage and price 
guidelines to produce an annual real growth 
in the gross national product of four per cent 
over the next five years. When the recession 
eased in late 1967, the D.G.B. feared that the 
modest growth in wages would lag consider- 
ably behind the rest of the national income 
(especially since increased investment might 
not necessarily stimulate public purchasing 
power) and that unemployment might still 
be serious in early 1968. Finally, the D.G.B. 
had expected Schiller and the S.P.D. to be 
more receptive to plans to extend the workers’ 
participation in management. A commission 
of independent experts was formed by the 
government to study this question of codeter- 
mination. However, the S.P.D. set up its 
own commission, indicating a potential politi- 
cal clash. 

Unrest among the rank and file in the 
S.P.D. was underscored by a poll which 
showed that 71 per cent of them believed 
they were the principal victims of the govern- 
ment’s higher tax schemes.” Their feeling 
seemed to be that the S.P.D. pursued policies 
in the coalition government which pulled the 
country out of the recession but, in the proc- 
ess, was not sufficiently responsive to their 


5 The Economist, November 11, 1967. 

6 Die Quelle (D.G.B. journal) (Cologne), Jan- 
uary, 1968, pp. 1—13; Unternehmerbrief des Deut- 
schen Industrteinstituts, January 18, 1968, pp. 3-5. 


needs. Whether the S.P.D. will be able to 
placate the dissatisfied within its ranks, many 
of whom opposed the participation of the 
9.P.D. in a C.D.U.-led coalition government 
from the beginning, cannot be predicted. In- 
dications are that in 1968 the unions will put 
more pressure on the 5.P.D., to which most of 
its leaders and members are closely linked, to 
represent trade union interests more posi- 
tively. The S.P.D. parliamentary group, of 
whom 82 per cent belong to the Federation, 
has already given indications that it will sup- 
port demands in the social realm knowing 
that it needs the labor vote in the 1969 elec- 
tion.® 


LONG RANGE OPTIMISM 


The recession of 1966-1967 may have had 
salutary effects in the long run. Government 
and people alike have become aware that a 
perpetual boom economy with a high rate of 
growth and easy profits cannot last forever, 
and that a cooled-off mature economy will be 
stronger in the end. To improve its competi- 
tive position, business realized that it had to 
streamline its remaining inefficient opera- 
tions. 

Officially, the C.D.U.-G.S.U. has moved 
closer to some features of a planned economy, 
supporting the economic stabilization law and 
Schiller’s public investment policy. Whether 
he will win the battle against adherents of 
orthodox fiscal policy remains to be seen, but 
indications are that Schiller has gained sup- 
port among large segments of the population. 

The Federal Republic can ill afford to ex- 
perience a recession of greater magnitude 
because a recession could strengthen extrem- 
ist political forces and could affect the econo- 
mies of other nations adversely. Thus the 
essential task for the government is to keep 
the economy moving forward. 


Gerard Braunthal is a specialist in German 
politics and comparative government. He 
was a Fulbright Visiting Professor in Frank- 
furt in 1959-1960, and is the author of The 
Federation of German Industry in Politics 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1965). 








In assessing the danger of rising neo-Nazism, this expert points out that “the ` 
real danger for the future seems to be that democratic parties seem to be able to 
absorb the extremist potential by using similar slogans and arguments, with the 
consequence that the N.P.D. philosophy becomes acceptable to wider parts of 


- German society” 


Democracy and Right Wing Extremism 
in West Germany 


By Kart DIETRICH BRACHER l 
The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton i 


VER SINCE THE FALL of the Nazi re- 
gime, discussion of the prospects for 
democracy in Germany has focused 

on two basic questions: What became of the 
political and social conditions that facilitated 
the rise of the Hitler movement in the Weimar 
Republic and led to the acceptance, by a 
“legal revolution,’ of totalitarian dictator- 
ship? To what degree and in what forms 
was there a continuity of Nazi ideas and be- 
havior behind the reconstruction of parlia- 
mentary democracy after 1945? 

To answer these questions it is important 
to assess both the basis and the impact of Na- 


tional Socialism, as well as the meaning of its ~ 


defeat. How deeply was that “movement” 
rooted in German traditions and attitudes? 
Much depends on the answers given: the 
possibility of a successful rebuilding of Ger- 
man democracy as well as-the prevention of 
a new failure à la Weimar. To the present, 
opinions on that question differ widely. 
While there is no doubt that Nazism as well 
as the German antidemocratic movements in 
general were founded on specific problems of 
a century of German history, Adolf Hitler’s 


rise to power remains inextricably connected. 


with the post-World War I crises of defeated 
Germany. ‘The failure of the first German 
republic, the Weimar republic, in 1933, re- 
flects the historical fact that Germany has 


-~ 


~ 


never experienced the course and the conse- 
quences of a successful revolution. 

While it is true that in 1945 the conditions 
of German politics were deeply changed, it 
cannot be denied that the formation of the 
Federal Republic at Bonn was again the con- 
sequence of external events. But this time 
their impact proved much stronger.. The 
completeness of the military defeat, the occu- 
pation policy, and a period of political prepa- 
ration and economic recovery preceded the 
reestablishment of German statehood. For 
the first time, Germany underwent the experi- 
ence of a working democratic system.» Exter- 
nally, the West German republic, as it 
emerged from the decisions of the Western 
powers in 1949, was marked by institutional 
stability, strong democratic parties and stable 
majorities. It seemed to have overcome some 
of the main weaknesses of the Weimar re- 
public. Constitutional changes, the profound 
experience of the Nazi debacle, and West 
German integration into the West had ef- 
fected a successful outcome of the “artificial 
revolution” of 1945. 

‘At the same time, traditional problems per- 
sisted behind the external stability and effi- 
ciency of the second republic. First of all, the 
West German state was established by its very 
constitution as a provisional state bound to 
make way for the reunification of Germany. 
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From the very beginning, a discrepancy 
existed between supranational cooperation 
and internal division, between the proclaimed 
provisional nature of the state and the urge 
for a definition of institutional stability. 
Legal theory established the West German 
republic as the sole successor of the Reich. 
This theory of continuity was bound to col- 
lide both with the idea of West Germany’s 
provisional status and with the claim that 
there had been a complete break with Hitler’s 
Third Reich. Because of this confusion, there 
was no “zero hour” from which a new de- 
mocracy would rise entirely free from the 
tendencies and the personnel of the preceding 
period, as not a few intellectuals had hoped. 
Following an all too general effort at denazi- 
fication, which was not very successful, the 
system operated to a large degree on-the basis 
of the traditional social and bureaucratic 
establishment, 


THE ADENAUER ERA 


It is true that Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s style of leadership, combining author- 
ity and democracy, led the Germans out of 
the vacuum of defeat into a growing identifi- 
cation with a democratic government which 
for the first time was experienced as a gov- 
ernment which could grant political stability, 
security and economic success. But it left 
untackled not only the problems of national 
unity, of Eastern Europe, of social reform, 
all of which may imply future threats to the 
system; the Adenauer era also accustomed 
the Germans to a style of decision-making 
that relieved them from political participa- 
tion outside the elections. West Germany 
had little experience with the tests posed by 
cabinet change or government crisis, or by 
less sharply defined leadership in a period 
when the seemingly clear fronts of cold war 
would no longer offer easy points of orienta- 
tion to guide political consensus. 

While West German democracy was con- 
fronted with structural problems common to 
other countries——i.e. the relationship of cabi- 
net to parliament, the bureaucracy, state in- 
tervention and control, the role of parties and 
pressure groups—it was its specific task to 
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cope with the political vacuum created by 
total defeat, disillusion and resentment. To 
establish democracy in a society formerly as- 
sociated, in its majority, with Nazi ideology 
and organization, was a unique task. The 
new system managed to obtain support with- 
out alienating or excluding large parts of the 
population by skillfully avoiding the basic 
questions of East Germany and the Eastern 
frontiers; by improvised ad hoc solutions for 
internal problems, more pragmatic than 
democratic; and by preserving or restoring 
the bureaucratic structure of government and 
political process. While this was the strength 
of the Adenauer era, it illustrated the weak- 
nesses of a public life basically apolitical in 
character. Under less fortunate conditions 
of economic and political development, such 
weaknesses could again lead to crises and de- 
cay of democratic life. 

The positive achievement, persuading a 
great majority to support democratic parties 
and governments, has to be measured by a 
full appreciation of the immense difficulties 
of the post-1945 situation. But today the 
question is: under changed conditions, can 
politics in the 1960’s be conducted in the 
same manner? Whereas stability was the 
prime principle of the Adenauer period, Ger- 
man politics since 1963 confronts problems of 
Adenauer’s succession: today German de- 
mocracy must prove that it is capable of 
functioning beyond the type of personal rule 
which was a style of government correspond- 
ing to the popular understanding of politics 
since Bismarck and Hindenburg (and Hitler). 
Moreover, to an important degree, since the 
nineteenth century German political tradi- 
tion has led to a tendency to handle politics 
administratively. Under such conditions of 
bureaucratization, the parties always found it 
difficult to represent and transform political 
and social mobility and to encourage political 
participation from the public. The forma- 
tion of a Grand Coalition certainly offered 
no solution to these problems; rather it ex- 
pressed widespread embarrassment. 

It is at this point that the question of neo- 
Nazi and nationalist extremism reenters the 
German political scene. The strength of such 
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tendencies corresponds to the main stages 
of political and economic life in West Ger- 
many. Rightist extremism first became viru- 
lent between 1946 and 1952, and declined 
afterwards. Twelve years later, with the end 
of the Adenauer period and the testing years 
of government change and political regroup- 
ing, the extreme Right became organized, for 
the first time, in a single national party able 
to enter state parliaments and influence politi- 
cal opinion. Between these two periods, a 
strong continuity of extremist ideas and pub- 
lications persisted, a trend which marked 
the existence of a potential that was tempo- 
rarily absorbed or deflected by the popularity 
of Adenauer, the cold war and economic 
stabilization. It is within these three periods 
of postwar history that the specific forms of 
rightist radicalism in West Germany must be 
understood. After 1945, a strong revival of 
Nazism was followed by an expanding con- 
tinuity in the field of publications and, finally, 
by a new attempt to fuse the emotional and 
ideological potential of Nazi traditions with a 
new nationalism that is inspired by Gaullist 
ideas’ and impressed by the setbacks in the 
struggle for German or European unification. 


WEAKNESS OF DENAZIFICATION 


It is true that the specific situation of the 
Weimar republic, under which Hitler could 
be successful, differed in many respects from 
that of the Federal Republic. Yet the prob- 
lems and emotions misused by and favoring 
the Nazi quest for power are of a more gen- 
eral nature. Social and economic panic in 
an age of rapid transition to industrial society, 
uneasiness with the complexities of modern 
life and democratic politics, structural prob- 
lems inherent in any parliamentary govern- 
ment today—-such preconditions for the fail- 
ure of Weimar are still present in our 
societies. They were not confined to Germany 
alone: with few exceptions the post-World- 
War I democracies all over Europe fell vic- 
tim to them. 

It could be expected, of course, that the 
experience of the Nazi period might provide 
a lesson. But at the same time, the years 
1933-1945 left an ambiguous heritage. On 
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“the one hand, the terror of the Third Reich 
resulted in intimidation and widespread resig- 
nation to the prevailing political authority 
(Obrigkeit) ; a German tradition of unpoliti- 
cal behavior persisted which conceives of the 
state merely in terms of a subject-authority 
relationship. On the other hand, the virtu- 


-osity of Nazi propaganda and persuasion re- 


sulted in a general notion of mistrust and 
scepticism agdinst public life. There were 
two possible reacticns: either to relapse into a 
state of complete depolitization, or to make 
very critical and rigid judgments on the po- 
litical system itself. In fact, most Germans 
were weary of nationalistic and war ideolo- 
gies, so exploited by Hitler and so disproved 
by his total defeat. In addition, social 
change in postwar Germany tended to level 
the class structure and to further a more open 
society. This was not least a consequence 
of totalitarian mass mobilization, war, and 


` the movement of well over one million 


refugees. 

While all this quickened the process of 
modernizing a predemocratic society, mass 
measures of denazification and demilitariza- 
tion proved not entirely efficient. In view 
of the belated Nazi war-crime trials, the 
initial treatment of the Nazis by the Allies— 
easy to denounce as Steger-Justiz (victors 
justice)——appears to have been an equivocal 
substitution for revolutionary efforts by the 
Germans themselves. Allied courts dealt 
with cases involving the Nazis, incompletely 
and often casually. With the sudden turn to 
German remilitarization, many Nazis were 
released or even prematurely reinstated, which 
made it difficult to follow a general line of 
adequate and equal treatment of the problem. 
In addition, essential documentary material 
was in non-German hands; the German non- 
recognition policy and German anticommu- 
nism prevented a full evaluation of East 
European documents. In turn, such docu- 
ments could be used by Communist countries 
to denounce West German politics as being 
led by Nazis and Nazi aides (a denunciation 
not always in error). 

But of course it remains open to question 
whether the physical and moral resources so 
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utterly destroyed by the course of the Hitler’ 


regime and the liquidation of anti-Nazi resis- 
tance would have been strong enough to 
effect the self-purification of a people with 
so little revolutionary tradition. In addition, 
the experiences of 1918 warned the Allies not 
‘to leave the burden of defeat and restoring 
order to a feeble German democracy. 

All this, however, fell under the shadow of 
the increasing East-West conflict. The prob- 
lems of national division and of the lost terri- 
tories, rebuilding the democracy and the sur- 
prising stability of its political structure are 
closely related to the conflict. With the quest 
for security, anti-communism and fear of 
“the East” became two of the main ideologi- 
cal bonds—if not the principal Ersatz (syn- 
thetic) 1deology—keeping a basically apoliti- 
cal German population together. Yet this ide- 
, Ology facilitated a continuity of Nazi ideas 
based on Hitler’s claim that the Nazis had 
represented the bulwark against bolshevism. 

Under such circumstances, it was not sur- 
prising that groups of convinced Nazis soon 
overcame their initial shock at defeat and 
tried to reactivate some of their lifelong con- 
ceptions. Social science analysis has made 
clear that below the surface of institutional 
` change, political mentality and behavior often 
remain unchanged even in the face of new 
conditions. As early as 1946, a small party 
with the ambiguous name Deutsche Recht- 
spartei (German Right party) offered con- 
tacts for right-wing groups under the cover 
of conservative slogans. While the party 
proclaimed its adherence to the democratic 
state, it criticized Fascism only for its un- 
German elements. The Supreme Court in 
Karlsruhe later (1952) stated that the 
Deutsche Rechtspartet signalled the first 
attempt to reorganize the members of former 
rightist parties. Experienced Nazi function- 
aries joined the D.R.P. as propagandists, 
while the conservative-national facade proved 
a valuable tactical device. With the passing 
years the slogan “national opposition,” so 
effective before 1933, again became part and 
parcel of right-wing tactics. The D.R.P. 
managed to win some seats in North German 
elections, notably in Hitler’s Volkswagen city 
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of Wolfsburg (before the production of cars 
was fully resumed) and was even able to 
enter the first Bundestag (1949). 


NEO-NAZi REVIVAL 


The real situation became clearer when, 
immediately after the foundation of the 
Federal Republic, the Socialist Reichs party 
(S.R.P.), a militant neo-Nazi party, was es- 
tablished in October, 1949. Its founders in- 
cluded leading D.R.P. figures and Nazi func- 
tionaries and also ex-General Otto Ernst 
Remer, who had been instrumental in up- 
setting the plans and shooting the leaders of 
the military opposition to Hitler on July 20, 
1944, He posed as the hero who had saved 
the Hitler regime against the treacherous re- 
sistance; the new stab-in-the-back legend be- 
came an essential part of the 5.R.P. propa- 
ganda. 

The neo-Nazi revival was reflected in num- 
erous smaller groups; social and economic 
problems increased the attractiveness of 
radicalism. At the same -time, there were 
attempts to infiltrate democratic parties, 
notably the liberal Free Democrats (F.D.P.). 
Not unlike the Weimar republic, the extreme 
right offered a disturbing picture of compet- 
ing groups, leadership rivalries and sectarian 
ideas. After the ban on the German military 
was suddenly lifted, emerging veteran orga- 
nizations further contributed to such tenden- 
cies. The traditions of war and prewar ac- 
tivity became respectable again; journals and 
books were published in praise of the “posi- 
tive aspects” of the recent past. Nationalis- 


-tic youth organizations tried to indoctrinate 


the postwar generation. Mostly small in 
numbers, they provided a continuity that 
made this first short renaissance of extremism 
more important than it appeared when, after 
economic and political stabilization, the 
neo-Nazi wave subsided to a small if stubborn 
stream of old fighters. 

The first climax was reached in 1950-1951. 
Within one year, the $.R.P. developed a fever- 
ish agitation, the center of which was in 
Lower Saxony, a region of Nazi strength 
before 1933. The same language was used: 
a German “socialism” for the frustrated and 
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declassé ex-Nazis, and a heated nationalism 
glorifying the idea of the Greater Reich and 
the heroism of war so treacherously abused by 
a stab-in-the-back. There were many re- 
minders of the early days of the Nazi move- 
ment. There was no Hitler but, in noisy dem- 
onstrations, “protected” by para-military 
guards, Remer tried to emerge as a national 
figure. The S.R.P. became a temporary El 
Dorado of minor- and middle-range function- 
aries. In consequence, it was organized with 
a clearly authoritarian structure, aimed at the 
formation of cadres and auxiliary formations. 
Like the Nazi party in the Weimar republic, 
the S.R.P. leadership pretended to remain 
within the limits of: democratic legality; yet 
the leadership principle allowed the quick 
expulsion of persons and groups endangering 
the tactics of fighting democracy with pseudo- 
democratic means, 

In 1951, the S.R.P. polled 11 per cent of 
the votes in Lower Saxony and gained con- 
siderable support in Bremen and Schleswig- 
Holstein; party membership reached about 
20,000. But while the S.R.P. officially de- 
clared itself opposed to dictatorship, the au- 
thoritarian structure and the glorification of 
the Third Reich made it clear that the con- 
stitutional provisions against undemocratic 
parties, designed to prevent any repetition 
of 1933, should be applied. This was facili- 
tated by the fact that by 1952, when the 
Constitutional Court confirmed such a ver- 
dict, the 8.R.P. was already declining. 


STABILIZATION AT BONN 


In the following years, the shadows of 
Weimar seemed to disappear with the further 
stabilization of the Federal Republic. Its 
Basic Law, aimed at establishing strong gov- 
ernment as against political extremism, was 
used to outlaw the small Communist party 
(1956), a much more controversial decision, 
in view of the official claim for reunification 
with East Germany. Government attention 
remained focused on leftist extremism, while 
the hard core of rightist radicals joined the 
small German Reichs party (D.R.P.) and 
tried to keep neo-Nazism alive in numerous 
journals and books. The widest circulation 


was gained by the German Soldiers News, 
later the Nationai News and German Sol- 
diers News. Other media were the Reichsruf, 
the paper of the D.R.P., and its sister publi- 
cation, the German Weekly. Nation Europa 
posed as a highbrow monthly. This journal 
of international fascism has been published 
since 1950 with the support of non-German 
sympathizers and Quislings, from Oswald 
Mosley to Arabian and South African racists. 

For the next 12 years, the D.R.P. and re- 
lated groups kept within the limits of one 
per cent of the vote, with a membership of 
less than 10,000. But they were clearly count- 
ing on a chance to revive underlying resent- 
ments and nostalgia. As the widespread in- 
terest in revisionist and neo-Nazi publications 
demonstrated, there was a considerable po- 
tential of rightist voters, who might be mobi- 
lized in the future to protest against the ex- 
isting system. Such expectation could be 
realized mainly under three conditions: 

1) a further decline of competing parties, 

notably the refugee party (B.H.E.) and 
the German party (D.P.); 

2) growing disillusion about the course of 
European and German unification poli- 
cies, combined with symptoms of eco- 
nomic crisis; 

3) a common platform for fusing the 
“homeless right” and at the same time 
attracting nonvoters and marginal 
liberal voters. 

Such conditions became visible when Lud- 
wig Erhard’s government proved incapable . 
of handling the problems of balancing the 
budget, economic recession, and the effects 
of East-West détente and Gaullism in Europe. 
While the attempt to save the rest of the refu- ` 
gee and German parties by forming an All- 
German Party (G.D.P.) failed, after Novem- 
ber, 1964, the leaders of the D.R.P. and con- 
servative nationalists succeeded in founding 
a nation-wide organization, the National 
Democratic Party (N.P.D.}, supported by 
most of the ideologists in the neo-Nazi pub- 
lishing business. In the following months, 
the D.R.P. officially asked all its members to 
join the new party, as its leaders had done < 
before, constituting the core of the N.P.D. in 
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organization and propaganda. The Reichs- 


ruf changed into the German News, the ofh- 
cial journal of the N.P.D. The German 
Weekly is affiliated with the News, with the 
same publisher, editors and authors, but aims 
at a wider audience. Only the powerful Na- 
tional News (Munich), while on the whole 
supporting any rightist cause and using some 
notorious neo-Nazi authors, kept relatively 
independent for the time being: its ambitious 
. editor, Gerhard Frey, had some grievances 
with rivals m the north. 

The N.P.D. started as an alliance between 
conservative nationalists and extremist forces. 
Nationalists like Fritz Thielen, the Bremen 
industrialist who moved from the Christian 
Democratic Union (1958) through the D.P. 
to the position of first N.P.D. chairman, 
served as a facade for the more experienced 
activists around Adolf von Thadden—Wil- 
helm Gutmann, Otto Hess, Emil Meier-Dorn 
or Waldemar Schiitz, the publishing czar. 
‘With the exception of the skillful tactician 
Thadden, enfant terrible of a renowned fam- 
ily, all of them and two-thirds of the leading 
personalities of the N.P.D. had a notable rec- 
ord as Nazi propagandists, quite a few even 
before 1933. The strength of the extremist 
wing became clear when, at the end of 1966, 
the conservative N.P.D. leader of Bavaria 
confessed his disillusionment with the domi- 
nance of the radicalists, and when Thielen’s 
final attempt at ousting Thadden and others 
ended in his own defeat in the spring of 1967. 
After two decades of restless activity, Thad- 
den has reached the top. In spite, of his 
name, he may not be another Adolf; yet be- 
sides his abilities in tactics and appeararice, he 
is useful as the non-Nazi exponent of a 
strongly neo-Nazi party that pretends to-be 
democratic. 

There is little reality behind the pseudo- 
democratic wording of the party statute. 
The conflicts of 1967 displayed the degree to 
which authoritarian conceptions rule the 
party organization. It seems ludicrous that 
there is a rule that party members are to vote 
by raising the left hand, to avoid memories 
in the public and temptations among the 
members. Moreover, the platforms and 


propaganda statements, even the carefully 
prepared speeches and vocabularies to be 
used by the functionaries, are clearly based on 
the main elements of Nazi ideology, and on 
the traditional technique of glorifying the 
actions and minimizing the crimes of the 
Third Reich. Finally, the degree of continu- 
ity between N.P.D. and Nazism is evident in 
the electoral politics and results of 1966 and 
1967. From a number of analyses it is clear 
that the N.P.D. is successfully aiming at the 
same social strata, with the same slogans of 
middle class nationalism, in the same regions 
where the Nazi party made its breakthrough 
in 1928-1930. There are, of course, some im- - 
portant differences. But the similarities are 
the more remarkable in view of the consider- 
able changes in West German society. and 
politics since 1945. 

The first showing of N.P.D. strength was 
not particularly impressive. In the national 
elections of 1965, the new party gained only ` 
2.1 per cent of the votes. But this was an ~ 
increasing percentage, and it demonstrated 
the nationwide organization built within a 
few months. (The Nazi vote in 1928 was 
2.6 per cent—with a strong nationalist party 
competing.) A series of gains in the state 
elections followed; for the first time since 


_ 1952 the extreme right was able to invade 


German parliaments. The first gains came 
in Bavaria. Despite the efforts of Franz- 
Joseph Strauss and his Christian Socialists 
to ride on the “national wave,” the commu- 
nal elections of March, ~1966, and the state 
elections of November, 1966, resulted in an 
increased N.P.D. vote (7.4 per cent). This 
was followed in S.P.D.-governed Hessen 
(7.8 per cent), Rheinland-Pfalz (6.9 per 
cent), Niedersachsen (7 per cent), Bremen 
(9 per cent), and, influenced by the Thielen- 
Thadden struggle, Schleswig-Holstein (5.8 
per cent). 

What is more important, a considerable 
voting reservoir became visible: in the social 
and regional environments that carried the 
Nazi advance in 1929-1930: among the’ petit 
bourgeoisie and in small towns, among white- 
collar workers and civil servants and, increas- 
ingly, peasants. And again industrial and 
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Catholic populations appear to be least in- 
clined to follow the trend. Among the tradi- 
tional centers of Nazi strength, Franconia 
around Nuremberg stood out; some election 
districts recorded up to 17 per cent of N.P.D. 
voters; Richard Wagner’s Bayreuth, 14 per 
cent. A conscious appeal to regions and social 
groups with Nazi traditions proved no less 
successful in Oberhessen, the Pfalz, and parts 
of Lower Saxony. By the end of 1967, party 
membership had risen to 35,000. Estimates 
of the overall potential of the N.P.D. run up 
to 20 per cent; the N.P.D. itself believes it 
can attract 30 per cent of the votes. 

There is no question of stopping such a 
trend by manipulations of the electoral law, 
as has been suggested even by Chancellor 
Kurt-George Kiesinger; this would destroy 
the Free Democrats rather than the N.P.D. 
It may also be rather late to stop the move- 
ment by outlawing the party. This could 
have been done two years ago; but at that 
time constitutional lawyers were more im- 
pressed by the party’s legal frame than by its 
neo-Nazi contents. We know from behav- 
ioral research that authoritarian attitudes 
are not confined to the followers of extreme 
parties. They exist in all groups of the Ger- 
man population and can be mobilized quickly 
if conditions change. The reservoir of demo- 
cratic and extremist parties overlaps on many 
questions; e.g., the death penalty, foreign 
workers, foreign troops. The real danger for 
the future seems to be that democratic par- 
ties seem to be able to absorb the extremist 
potential by using similar slogans and argu- 
ments, with the consequence that the N.P.D. 
philosophy becomes acceptable to wider parts 
of German society. 

Like the Nazis, by stressing extreme revi- 
sionism and military traditions, the N.P.D. 
gained a strong following among refugees and 
professional soldiers. Today its voting strength 
is largely based on older generations who re- 
member the Nazis; indeed, the age structure 
is 20 years older than that of the original Nazi 
party. But the N.P.D.’s decline appears pos- 
sible only if democratic parties retain credi- 
bility for the younger generations. Up to 
now, democratic parties have avoided coali- 


tions with the N.P.D. But this may change. 
The fact that under the Grand Coalition no 
effective opposition exists contains further 
risks; it may inspire opposition outside or 
against the system itself. In Germany, such 
a danger comes from the right much more 
than from the left. This becomes clear when 
the passive German acceptance of the N.P.D. 
is compared to the sharp criticism against 
leftist student movements—movements which 
prove that more young Germans have be- 
come conscious of authoritarian anachron- 
isms in German life, and differ from German 
students of the 1920’s and 1930’s. 

But the resolution of both problems de- 
pends on a more effective handling of the cru- 
cial questions mentioned at the beginning of 
this article: the questions left by the Ade- 
nauer period and those posed by changing 
East-West relations and by General Charles 
de Gaulle. 
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West Germany’s Trade Policies 


By Kraus FRIEDRICH 
- Assistant Professor of Economics, Pennsylvania State University 


HE RECOVERY OF THE West German 
economy from the devastation of 
World War II has been widely de- 
\scribed as bordering on the miraculous, Re- 
construction, however, has for some time now 
been completed, and the economy is settling 
at a rate of expansion that is decidedly less 
miraculous and more compatible with the 
current growth rates of other industrial econ- 
omies. West Germany’s trade relations with 
the world are beginning to reflect this transi- 
tion from an investment-oriented recovering 
economy to a consumption-oriented recov- 
ered economy. 
Businessmen in postwar West Germany 
have been entrusted with the responsibility 
sfor capital formation which carried high 
priorities in the reconstruction program. of 
Ludwig Erhard, then economic affairs minis- 
ter. The program’s essence was to ensure 
that the savings of the public were made 
available to producers for investment spend- 
ing. High levels of forced savings were 
achieved through taxation. The redistribu- 
tion of tax revenues to the industrial sectors 
took the form of extremely permissive de- 
preciation laws and export subsidies. In this 
way, Investment spending was fostered by sup- 
porting entrepreneurial incomes rather than 
through free capital markets in which pro- 
ducers must compete for the savers’ funds. `. 
With the national goal of rebuilding the 
capital stock of the economy thus geared to a 
subsidized level of private profits, the indus- 


tries’ full support was behind Erhard. But 
the consuming public also stood to gain as- 
long as the additions to the capital stock 
could be matched by a skilled labor force and 
as long as the supply of both investment and 
consumer goods could be expanded rapidly. 
Since it was possible to demonstrate to the 
taxpayer in general and the labor unions in 
particular that the rise in their real income 
was merely lagging in time behind business 
profits, both groups remained reasonably do- 
cile and cooperative. . 

The structure of West Germany's interna- 
tional trade was largely determined by the 
reconstruction program. In a relatively short 
period, her industry was equipped with mod- 
ern productive facilities which put it on a 
favorable competitive basis with other indus- 
trial economies which became the important 
buyers of West German exports. On the 
other hand, imports, especially imports of 
agricultural products and other consumers’ 
goods, lagged because of the constraints im- 
posed on the consuming public by tax policies. 

Surplus in the balance of international pay- 
ments was, therefore, an integral part of the 
reconstruction period. Business was allowed 
to profit from exporting and was expected to 
use the proceeds to increase productive ca- 
pacities, whereas imports were held back. 
The occasional inflationary impact of a large 
external surplus could be considered a tempo- 
rary phenomenon. As long as supply could 


,. grow rapidly, foreign net demand was a wel- 
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comed stimulation. For these reasons, the 
chronic external surplus during the recon- 
struction period was of a structural nature 
and the Deutsche Mark was accordingly un- 
dervalued in international transactions. In 
recognition of this basic imbalance, the DM 
was appreciated in 1961 by a token 5 per 
cent. : 

In the early 1960’s, it became increasingly 
clear that the reconstruction program could 
not be expected to function indefinitely; yet 
businessmen were slow to recognize the physi- 
cal impossibility of continuing expansion at 
a pace explicitly consistent with reconstruc- 
tion, A number of factors began to suggest 
that the “miracle” growth rates belonged to 
` the past. 


LABOR SHORTAGE 


Capital, as a factor of production, had pre- 
sented the recovering economy with a bottle- 
neck and had therefore attracted the atten- 
tion of the policy-makers because labor, the 
other basic factor of production, had con- 
tinued to be available in quantities and quali- 
‘ties sufficient to facilitate the high growth 
rates. This relationship between capital and 
labor began to reverse itself in the 1960's, as 
a labor shortage became the constraint on 
production. While this is generally only an 
indication of advanced development in an 
industrial economy, in this case the building 
of the Berlin Wall of 1961 abruptly stopped 
a significant inflow of skilled labor from East 
Germany. In recent years, increases in the 
labor force have been smaller than they were. 

It is estimated, moreover, that in 1970 the 
labor force will be smaller in absolute num- 
bers than it was in 1966. The number of per- 
sons reaching retirement age will exceed the 
number of young persons entering the labor 
force. This.implies, furthermore, that the 
labor force as a percentage of the total popu- 
lation will decrease. A decrease in this key 
_ percentage suggests that public demand for 
the available national product will increase. 
In this altered situation of the 1960s, Er- 
hard’s almost legendary appeal for “Mass- 
halten” (holding the line on wages and con- 
sumption spending), which had been so suc- 


cessful in the 1950s, began to lose attractive- 
ness to the unions and the taxpayers. 

The profit-oriented policies of reconstruc- 
tion had to be abandoned gradually. Too 
rapid an increase in investments could no 
longer result in corresponding gains in pro- 
duction, because of the labor shortage. As a 
consequence, entrepreneurial net incomes. 
have risen at a slower rate than other incomes 
in recent years and actually fell in 1967. Fur- 
thermore, it is unlikely that the Social Demo- 
cratic coalition partners in the present govern- 
ment will consent to profit-biased policies. 
Rather, the gap between private investment 
and social-overhead investment, which has 
been allowed to widen to an alarming extent, 
will have to be reduced in the years to come. 
A share of the increased social-overhead in- 
vestment by the public sector will go to edu- 
cation, where an increase in the age of gradu- 
ates from elementary schools is widely de- 
manded. This will further reduce the labor 
force as a percentage of the total population 
in the short run, although it can be expected 
to contribute to the skill of the labor force in 
the long run. . 

If the foregoing discussion suggests certain 
limits on Germar: economic growth mainly 
because of constraints imposed by the labor 
force, it by no means suggests stagnation. An 
advanced: stage in development has been 
reached, in which labor is becoming the rela- 
tively scarce factor of production. In this” 
respect, the basic economic trend in Germany 
has come to resemble that of other developed 


_ industrial economies. 


In 1966-1967, this normalization of the 
underlying trend was accompanied by a cycli- 
cal ‘recession in economic activity, exposing 
West German businessmen. to a decline in 
their net earnings for the first time in 20 
years. Although during those 20 years fluc- 
tuations had occurred, cyclical slowdowns 
had been rendered harmless by the strong 
underlying upward trend. Changes in poli- 
cies designed to control long-run fluctuations 
of employment, price levels, and the balance 
of international payments reflected the gov- 
ernment’s reaction to the normalizing of the 
economy. 
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A comparison of the cyclical booms in 
1960-1962 and 1965 is useful in this context. 
In 1960, the West German economy was 
showing signs of excessive domestic demand 
which could not be accommodated by domes-, 
tic supply and, consequently, indicated infla- 
tionary pressures. At the same time, there 
was a heavy demand for West German prod- 
ucts abroad. The consequent surplus in ex- 
ternal trade aggravated inflationary pressure 
by adding the equivalent of the surplus, as 
net spending by foreigners, to the already 
excessive level of domestic spending. This 
was the constellation frequently referred to, 
particularly by the German press, as “im- 
ported inflation.” 

The ability of the German authorities to 
curb inflation has traditionally depended on 
the tight money policies of the Deutsche 
Bundesbank. German fiscal authorities have 
been generally unable or unwilling to use the 
budget effectively to moderate cycles. Tight 
money, however, raises interest rates, and 
higher interest rates attract yield-conscious 
foreign investors of short-term capital. In 
1960-1961 these inflows of foreign funds were 
of considerable quantitative importance. 
Thus, instead of reducing the supply of 
money, the tight money policies of 1960 pro- 
vided German commercial banks with ample 
liquid funds from abroad, enabling them to 
disregard the restrictive intentions of the 
Bundesbank. 'The importance of external 
balance for the domestic economy can hardly 
be demonstrated more clearly. The inflow 
of foreign liquid funds, soon boosted further 
by speculation on currency appreciation, be- 
came so heavy that it forced a turnabout in 
policy from tight to easy money. This shift 
implied that priority would be given to the 
adjustment of the balance of payments, in- 
stead of to domestic stabilization, with the 
expectation that once the embarrassing sur- 
plus was eliminated, the domestic boom could 
be brought under control. The eventual 
appreciation of the DM showed that domestic 
inflation was too high a price to pay for 
equilibrium in the balance of payments. 

Compare this to the situation in 1965 when 
domestic demand once again became exces- 


sive and, hence, inflationary. Pressure on 
domestic prices in 1965 began with a cost- 
push, as unions, having lost a good deal of 
their previous “discipline,” demanded higher 
wages, and as business reacted with cost- 
induced price increases. ‘This typical cost- 
push phenomenon, which made the price 
level still more sensitive to rising demand, 
induced inflation before production reached 
full capacity. The change in behavior of 
imports between 1960-1961 and 1965 is par- 
ticularly telling. In 1960-1961, the portion 
of rising incomes spent on imports was rela- 
tively small, in accordance with reconstruc- 
tion policies. In 1965, however, income spent 
on imports was the main single factor in re- 
versing the balance of payments. It reflected 
the structural change from investment to- 
ward consumption and a greater freedom to 
choose foreign products. Thus, when the 
boom of 1965 reached its inflationary peak, 
the balance of payments was already deterio- 
rating, contrasting sharply with the balance 
of payments in 1960-1961. 

The balance-of-payments deficit was wel- 
comed by German authorities as a deflation- 
ary relief from excess domestic demand. In 
contrast to 1960, the commercial banks’ liq- 
uidity position deteriorated in 1965 as a con- 
sequence of external pressures. This made 
restrictive monetary policy less necessary and 
averted the embarrassing capital inflows 
which had neutralized that policy in 1960. 

Apparently, the interaction between exter- 
nal trade and the domestic economy has been 
altered by factors which are limiting further 
rapid expansion of the domestic economy. 

In the 1960's, the West German economy 
has moved towards compatibility with the 
outside world, in the sense that its foreign 
trade can now be more readily balanced. 
Germany is beginning to move away from the 
chronic external surplus and the undervalued 
currency of the reconstruction period. Excess 
domestic demand is now more likely to be 
met by imports, resulting in a trade deficit. 
Contrariwise, an external surplus will develop 
when domestic demand becomes deficient and 
net foreign demand compensates for this de- 
ficiency. 
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West Germany’s position as a member of 
the European Economic Community has sig- 
nificantly affected this development. ‘Table 
1* indicates that the volume of West Ger- 
many’s trade with Common Market members 
has increased by 90% between 1961 and 1966, 
whereas the increase in her overall volume of 
trade was only 60%. Trade with North 
America rose in line with the overall rate at 
about 60%, while the corresponding rates for 
Other Developed Countries and for Under- 
developed Countries were 50% and 30% re- 
spectively. More detailed trade figures show 
that the rapid increase in -West Germany’s 
E.E.C. trade was primarily reflected in the 
areas of industrial exports and agricultural 
imports. This result of tariff reduction 
among E.E.C. countries was to be expected 
as freer trade led to a higher degree of special- 
ization among the members. 

It follows from the differential growth rates 
in absolute trade volume that the relative 
shares of West Germany’s trade were redis- 
tributed among her trading partners. A 
growing share of her trade was shifted to 
E.E.C. countries. Specifically, as Table 2 
shows, the E.E.C. share of West German, food 
imports and of industrial exports rose by 5% 
between 1961 and 1966. Table 2 further sug- 
gests that the redistribution of food import 
shares was accomplished mainly at the ex- 
pense of Underdeveloped Countries. Further, 
the portion of total West German imports 
coming from E.E.Q. countries has increased 
faster than the portion of West Germany’s 
total exports going to E.E.C. countries. This 
suggests that the world outside the E.E.C. has 
been taking more of West Germany’s indus- 
trial exports in exchange for less food sales. 

These changes in basic trading patterns 
are producing changes in the net balances of 
commodity trade vis-a-vis various areas. 
West Germany’s net food imports from Com- 
mon Market countries, notably France and 
Italy, have grown rapidly and have been bal- 
anced in absolute terms by equally rapid 

1 Fd. note: Signed in 1957, this treaty established 
the European Economic Community. For excerpts 
from the text see Current History, February, 1958, 


pp. 111 ff. 
* For tables see p. 320. 


growth in industrial exports. The net bal- 
ance between agricultural imports and indus- 
trial exports with regard to the E.E.C. has 
remained all but unchanged. Within the 
E.E.C., therefore, West Germany is moving _ 
toward greater specialization in her industrial 
products, balanced by greater reliance on 
food imports. 

The central conclusion to be derived from 
studying the West German trade figures is 
the sharp contrasts between balanced speciali- 
zation within the Market, and export-biased 
expansion of trade with the rest of the world. 
One fact tends to be concealed behind the 
publicity given to United States-E.E.C, con- 
flicts: the main burden of the change in trade 
structure induced by the Treaty of Romet 
has been carried by other developed coun- 
tries, e.g., the European nonmember coun- 
tries, particularly Great Britain and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


GROWING INTERDEPENDENCE 


The increasing Market share of her trade 
has linked West Germany more closely to her 
E.E.C, partners. Specialization leads to inter- 
dependence. The E.E.C. commission recog- 
nized from the beginning that increasing 
specialization within the Market would neces- 
sitate coordination of economic policies 
among the member governments. ‘The grad- 
ual removal of barriers to trade is increasing 
each member country’s sensitivity to changes 
in the other economies to an extent that at 
least de facto autonomy in policy decision is 
declining. It must be emphasized, however, 
that efforts toward policy coordination among 
Market countries are predicated on the ac- 
ceptance by all members of the need for bal- 
anced trade within the Market. This goal is 
by no means self-evident. In fact, in a world 
of convertible currencies which facilitates 
multilateral settlements of imbalanced trade, 
the selective balancing of trade by area may 
involve discrimination against other areas. 

On the other hand, once tariff reduction 
was accepted, policy coordination became a 
matter of necessity. The increase in the Ger- 
man trade surplus in 1963, for example, was 
largely due to streng inflationary pressures in 
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Italy, where trade deficit reached serious pro- 
portions in that year. E.E.C. policies required 
that both Italy and West Germany take co- 
ordinated steps to remedy the situation, i.e., 
to eliminate the Italian deficit by deflationary 
policies in Italy and to eliminate the German 
surplus by refraining from restrictive policies. 
The important result of coordination is that 
pressure to reduce one country’s deficit is in- 
stitutionally linked to another country’s sur- 
plus. Although in general, balance of pay- 
ments theory postulates eventual equilibrium 
in each country’s balance of payments, equili- 
brium is reached only because disequilibrium 
creates forces which will adjust the flow of 
trade into balance. The adjustment is in the 
national interest of the affected country alone, 
to whom the state of affairs in other countries 
may be a matter of indifference. An autono- 
mous country generally will not allow its 
balance of payments to adjust if this conflicts 
with domestic economic goals. In such a 
case, pressures will build up to force eventual 
adjustment. 

In practice, pressures on deficit countries 
through losses of international reserves have 
been much stronger than inflationary pres- 
sures on surplus countries through reserve 
accumulation. Consequently, without the 
institutional link established by the E.E.C, 
commission between the surplus and deficit 
countries, imbalances would be more per- 
sistent. Adjustment in 1963 was greatly fa- 
cilitated by the fact that Italy’s deficit was 
relevant to decisions on Germany’s surplus 
and vice versa. . 

The organization of coordinated policies 
within the E.E.C. was first explicitly under- 
taken in April, 1964, when the E.E.C. Council 
of Ministers accepted a proposal by the com- 
mission aimed at “restoring internal and ex- 
ternal economic balance,” in the E.E.C. 
countries.2, The proposal was focused on 
fiscal policy, stipulating a limit on the growth 
of public expenditures in all Common Market 


2Gordon L. Weil, 4 Handbook on the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (New York: Praeger, 
Special Studies in International Economics, 1965), 


p. 176. 
3 Report of the Deutsche Bundesbank for the 
Year 1964, p. 25. 
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countries. ‘This measure seemed ill designed 


‘because, under the circumstances, its adoption 


was indicated only in Italy and France. In, 
West Germany, a restrictive policy would 
have led to a larger surplus. It is a fact, 
however, that fiscal restraint in West Ger- 
many is all but impossible to achieve due to 
the high autonomy of state and local govern- 
ments in their spending decisions. The 
E.E.C. recommendation may have been ‘based 
on the expectation that West Germany would 
not be in a position to comply. In this way, 
the desired selective impact could be antici- 
pated. 

Coordination of economic policies in the 
E.E.C. was extended to the monetary field by 
the formation of the Committee of Member 
States Central Bank Presidents. This body, 
meeting at regular intervals, is concerned with 
the following tasks: 

(a) to conduct consultations regarding the gen- 
eral. principles and main lines of Central Bank 


policy, especially in the field of credit and in that 
of the money and foreign exchange market; 


(b} and regularly to exchange information about 
the most important measures which fall within 
Central Banks’ competence, and the review of 
these measures; this review shall take place in 
advance so far as is permitted by circumstances, 
and in particular by the periods set for ordering 
the measures in question.’ i 
The very vague language in these directives. 
underscores the voluntary nature of any com- 
pliance with E.E.C. recommendations on the 
part of the national governments. Restoring 
internal and external equilibrium, which is 


_ the objective of the Council of Ministers, 


simply means that full employment, stable 
prices and a balance of payments equilibrium 
is desired for each country in the Market. 
The simultaneous achievement of all three 
goals in each member country, however, is 
almost certainly impossible. The level of 
employment, for example, may have to be re- 
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This expert points out that “. . . Berliners . . . are aware of their own pre- 
carious position—precarious not only because of the Wall and of Walter UL- 
brichi’s ultimate designs, but also because the excesses of the radical left are 
bound to provide a springboard for the radical right.” 


Crisis and Decline of West Berlin 


By Feito E. Hirscu 
Professor of History and Librarian, Trenton State College 


NCE UPON A TIME it was a high honor 
to serve as Lord Mayor of Berlin, 
then the capital of a mighty em- 

pire. The men whom the city fathers chose 
for this distinction, dignitaries like Max von 
Forckenbeck and Adolf Wermuth, enjoyed 
great prestige and wielded considerable ad- 
‘ministrative power. They were not fearful 
when they aroused the Kaiser’s ill humor, as 
they sometimes did under William H, for 
they presided over an affluent, youthfully 
vigorous, and constantly growing metropolis. 
Its citizens were proud of their independence, 
their social progress, and their democratic tra- 
ditions. 

Half a century has passed since those happy 
days. The brave and able men who have 
headed the divided city for the last two dec- 
ades have been less fortunate. They have had 
to maintain a precarious position—an outpost 
of the West surrounded by Communist-con- 
trolled East Germany—against heavy odds. 
‘They could not rest on a bed of laurels; their 
lot included many sleepless nights. Ernst 
Reuter, the first Lord Mayor of West Berlin, 
died far too young, in 1953; he was an in- 
domitable fighter and a man of vision. It 
was largely due to his fearlessness and con- 
structive imagination that the Western part 
of the city did not succumb in 1948-1949 to 
the Russian blockade and the designs of the 
Communist politicians in East Berlin. He 
made the city a “show window of freedom.” 
His successors, Walther Schreiber and Otto 
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Suhr, were also men of courage and high 
ability, but lacked Reuter’s political genius. 

It was Willy Brandt who once again caught 
the enthusiasm of the Berliners by his attrac- 
tive personality and his clear-cut pro-Western 
policy. During his tenure of almost a decade, 
he had no rival in the ranks of the Social 
Democrats in the embattled city; in 1964, he 
became also their national leader. There was 
a void when he left in the late fall of 1966 for 
Bonn, to become vice-chancellor and minister 
of foreign affairs and thus “junior partner” 
in Kurt-Georg Kiesinger’s cabinet of the 
Grand Coalition. Unfortunately, Brandt had 
not groomed a succesor for his job as mayor. 
Heinrich Albertz, a Protestant clergyman who 
had served as a prominent member of 
Brandt’s administrative team, was chosen with 
some hesitation. He clearly was not up to 
his task. He handled the student demonstra- 
tions of the summer of 1967 with disastrous 
ineptitude and his own political friends forced 
him to resign after less than a year in office. 

At that moment, Brandt ‘realized that the 
fate of his town was at stake. Internal dissen- 
sion, economic decline and outside pressures 
threatened not only the powerful position of 
the Social Democratic leadership in Berlin, 
but also the welfare of the city itself. He de- 
cided to send his close friend and collabora- 
tor Klaus Schütz, his Staatssekretär, i.e., 
deputy in the foreign office, to Berlin to re- 
store confidence in the city administration and 
to give his party a “new look.” 
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-Born in 1926, Schiitz is rather young for 


such a top job, but he brought many fine ç 


qualifications to City Hall. He had studied 
first at the Humboldt University in East 
Berlin and the just emerging Free University, 
and then at Harvard. At 28, he was a mem- 
ber of the Berlin parliament; a few years 
later, he was sent by the Social Democrats to 
the Bundestag in Bonn; and, in 1961, he 
joined Brandt’s administration as senator for 
federal affairs. In late 1966, he accompanied 
his friend and mentor to the foreign office in 
Bonn. In the hour of need, he returned to 
Berlin, with some reluctance, but also with 
firm determination. Schiitz paid a flying 
visit to the United States in early February, 
1968, in search of economic and political sup- 
port for his city. He made a very favorable 
impression on those, like this writer, who had 
the opportunity to talk to him informally. 
One had the feeling that if anybody could, 
this honest, upright, resourceful man with his 
contagious optimism could master a situation 
which threatened to get out of control. That 
he might not always please the radical ele- 
ments is obvious; who could blame him under 
the circumstances? Theodor Eschenburg, a 
noted political scientist in Tübingen, observed 
correctly in Die Zeit of March 5, 1968, that 
“at the moment there is probably no tougher 
job in the Federal Republic than that of the 
Lord Mayor of Berlin.” Eschenburg added 
that Schiitz must rely on American support 
in case of a conflict, and underscored a funda- 
mental fact that the youthful rioters had 
chosen to disregard: “That Berlin is still free 
today is owed, next to the courage of its popu- 
lation, above all to the protection by the 
United States.” 


SOME PERSISTENT PROBLEMS 


Any critical observer who spends some time 
in West Berlin is bound to realize some of the 
city’s persistent problems. First of all, there 
is its insularity, created by the Allied occupa- 
tion agreements of 1945 and now highlighted 
by the Wall, erected in August, 1961. The 
2,200,000 people of West Berlin are separated 
from West Germany, except for air traffic, 
railroad and Autobahn—-and who can afford 
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to travel constantly 110 miles or more? They 
have no Lebensraum. ‘There are many attrac- 
tive spots in the neighborhood, ideally suited 
for a Sunday outing, but these are beyond the 
city limits and totally inaccessible. Even at 
Wannsee and Havel, the most popular ex- 
cursion area at the outskirts of Berlin, one 
has to be wary of the East German border 
police. The city is so hard pressed for space 
that even the occupancy of cemeteries has 
been restricted. In one of Berlin’s most 
famous historical cemeteries, the writer was 
advised that burial grounds could be retained 
only for 25 years; only a special appeal se- 
cured an exception for the grave of a close re- 
lative. 

The lack of normal suburbs has had a dis- 
astrous impact, for example, on the city’s 
newspapers. Under the Empire and the 
Weimar Republic, certain Berlin newspapers 
occupied a position of leadership on the Euro- 
pean continent, equaled only by the great 
papers of Paris and perhaps Vienna. Hitler 
and Goebbels ended this eminence of high- 
caliber free journalism. Many newspapers 
were founded in Berlin after World War II; 
some have quietly disappeared and most of 
the survivors are not flourishing. The liberal 
Tagesspiegel and the Social Democratic 
Telegraf, the two best of the independent 
papers, cling to a precarious existence; the 
number of their readers and advertisers out- 
side West Berlin is small. Only the publishing 
house of Axel Springer, which has its head- 
quarters in a majestic building close to the 
Wall, is prospering; it issues the popular 
Berliner Morgenpost and other papers. Most 
of its resources, however, are not in Berlin, 
but in West Germany. Springer, now the 
object of violent attacks from leftist elements 
in Berlin, controls Die Welt, a respectable and 
influential conservative paper, and Die Bild- 
Zeitung, a low-brow picture sheet bought by 
millions, in addition to a chain of other pub- 
lications. Not only newspapers but also some 
major book publishers have found the going 
in West Berlin very rough; dismayed by their 
isolation in the city, they have moved to the 
West. The whole printing business has de- 
clined. The danger that the former national 
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capital will turn into a provincial town with- 
out creative power is ever present; in fact, 
this threat is one of the deeper causes of the 
unrest that has spread through Berlin’s aca- 
demic youth. The young people “revolt 


against subsidized agony,” to quote the poet . 


Ingeborg Bachmann. 

The population structure is certainly one 
of Berlin’s most persistent problems. This is 
a town in which the older people predomi- 
nate. According to very telling statistics pub- 
lished in Der Spiegel of October 9, 1967, no 
less than 270,000 widows live in the city, one- 
eighth of the total population. Efforts to in- 
duce younger West Germans to move to 
Berlin and fill the depleted reservoirs of 
skilled labor have been less than successful, 
even though ingenious financial attractions 
have been offered. From 1961 to 1966, the 
number of people in the employable age 
groups decreased by 80,000; by 1975, at least 
25 per cent of the population are expected to 
be above 65. Berlin, a city once bristling with 
energies, faces thus the prospect of becoming 
a gigantic retirement home, unless the city is 
revitalized. 

How can calamity befall a city whose po- 
litical and social structure seemed reasonably 
solid through most of the postwar years? 
Various factors, long hidden by the sensation 
of living in a frontier city, contributed to the 
malaise. Until 1961, West Berlin provided 
an easy escape route for the millions of people 
who fled from East German dictator Walter 
Ulbricht’s tyranny. In addition, the city gave 
other hundreds of thousands of East Germans 
a chance to breathe the air of cosmopolitan- 
ism on short excursions to the Kurfiirsten- 
damm with its modern stores, its theatres and 
cafes, and to the Amerikahaus with its pa- 
pers, journals, and lectures. What a contrast 
between this fortress of freedom, the most 
exciting city in Central Europe, and the drab, 
joyless avenues of the East sector! Above all, 
the Free University, which had just been es- 
tablished in the suburb of Dahlem under the 
guiding hand of the venerable liberal histor- 
ian Friedrich Meinecke, seemed to assure 
West Berlin of a position of intellectual leader- 
ship for the postwar generation. It was a 
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source of pride that all this progress was ac- ` 
complished with generous American support 
and that bonds of true friendship and mutual 
respect seemed to link victor and vanquished. 
Who would have thought then that in Febru- 
ary, 1968, ten thousand people in West Berlin 
would demonstrate against America? 


THE DAY THE CRISIS STARTED 


Few fully realized it then, but August 13, 
1961, was the day on which the decline of 
West Berlin actually began. The rapid build- 
ing of the Wall through the heart of the city 
was a masterstroke of Nikita Khrushchev and 
Walter Ulbricht. It stopped the flight of the 
myriad of dissatisfied East German profes- 
sional people and skilled workers to the West. 
From that moment on, the economy of the 
German Democratic Republic could be stabil- 
ized and eventually upgraded. Yet the 


_amount of damage done by the Wall was not 


immediately evident to the West German 
public. Infusion of enormous funds by the 
West German government kept the Berlin 
economy going and preserved the semblance 
of continued prosperity. In the city elections 
of 1963, Lord Mayor Willy Brandt, the cham- 
pion of Berlin’s will to remain free, won a 
tremendous vote of confidence. His party 
polled 61.9 per cent of the vote, while Aden- 
auer’s Christian Democratic Union received 
only 28.8 per cent and the Free Democrats 
staged a comeback with 7.9 per cent. The 
(Communist) Socialist Unity party sank to 
an all-time low of 1.4 per cent. 

On visits to Berlin in 1962 and 1964 this 
writer was not aware of an approaching major 
crisis, but the picture was different in the 
summer of 1965. In Berlin there were two 
deep undercurrents of dissatisfaction at the 
Free University; they could also be found at 
other German institutions of higher learning. 
One was an increasing disenchantment with 
the organizational structure of the University 
because it put too much power into the hands 
of the full professors. Some of these profes- 
sors were, and still are, opposed to long- 


needed academic reforms; however, the Free 


* b s ` 
University is actually more modern than many 
other German universities, 
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The second cause of unrest was the de- 


teriorating world situation, especially the con- ~ 


flict in Vietnam. The longer the struggle in 
Southeast Asia lasted, the more bewildered 
were many German university students. In 
Berlin, this sentiment led to demonstrations, 
in which radical elements eventually gained 
the upper hand. It may well be argued that, 
- indirectly, the departure of Willy Brandt from 
Berlin’s City Hall also had something to do 


with the increasingly violent temper of the ` 


young demonstrators. Until he joined the 
government of the Grand Coalition, he had 
been the symbol of honest, though moderate, 
opposition to the conservative forces ruling in 
Bonn. Many young people felt that the 
Federal Republic had ceased to be a true 
democracy, for both major parties had joined 
hands in a compromise which youth did not 
appreciate. The Free Democratic party, now 
the only opposition group, seemed far too 
small to serve as an effective check on the 
Kiesinger regime. This sentiment against 
the Grand Coalition is not unique; it is shared 
by large segments of the Social Democratic 
membership. 


CRISIS AT THE FREE UNIVERSITY 

Roughly 35,000 students are enrolled at the 
various academic institutions in West Berlin, 
` about 15,000—16,000 of them at the Free Uni- 
versity and 10,000 at the Technical Univer- 
sity. But the students who planned the public 
demonstrations and actively participated in 
them then and later count only in the hun- 
- dreds. Officials in Berlin do not believe that 
these semi-revolutionary elements, perhaps 
500 students in all, are influenced by Com- 
munist agitators from the other side of the 
Wall. But the demonstrators certainly 
appear to be far to the left of the Social 
Democratic party; their criticisms of German 
society and of the foreign policy of the West- 
ern democracies is radical and is couched 
more and more in revolutionary terms. The 
Soztalistische Deutsche Studentenbund 

1 The movement is complex; perhaps the best- 
informed analysis may be found in a volume, Die 
Rebellen von Berlin, a documentation by Jens 
Hager (Cologne: Kiepenheuer and Witsch, 1967) ; 


is not an objective presentation, however, and 
must be read with caution. 


(S.D.S.), the organization which provides the 
leadership for the “policy of permanent uni- 
versity revolt” (a phrase taken from an 8.D.S. 
resolution of January 7, 1967), was actually 
removed from the party about eight years 
ago, when the S.P.D. decided that party mem- 
bership was incompatible with enrollment in 
the S.D.S. At the Free University, the S.D.S. 
usually dominated the conduct of the official 
student representation, the A.S.T.A., but 
there are also some other radical student 
groups.* 

Brandt’s successor, Mayor Heinrich Albertz, 
had not yet taken office when a new series of 
public demonstrations began. ‘The theme 
was Vietnam; the method was to proceed in 
such a clever way that incidents could be 
blamed conveniently on “police brutality.” 
There can be no doubt that many police offi- 
cials acted injudiciously and were too easily 
provoked by the conduct of the demonstra- 
tors. Obviously, the police were not prepared 
to deal with the students calmly and effec- 
tively. Nor was the new Lord Mayor astute 
enough. By early April, 1967, the A.S.T.A. 
was intensifying its campaign; this time, the 
official student representation urged the stu- 
dents to demonstrate against United States 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey, who was 
in Berlin as guest of the city’s senate. Next 
came a “sit-in” sponsored by the A.S.T.A. 
Recognizing that the “fascist methods” of the 
student leadership were putting him on the 
spot, University Rektor Lieber decided to take 
administrative steps against five leaders of the 
“sit-in” demonstration, among them Rudi 
Dutschke, who was to emerge eventually as 
the leading figure in the student revolt.’ It is 
worth noting that at least some younger pro- 
fessors sided with the radical students. Jiirgen 
Habermas and Ludwig von Friedeburg of 
the University of Frankfurt stated in an open 
letter on May 4, 1967: “After the happenings 
in Berkeley and at other American and Euro- 
pean universities every unbiased observer must 
recognize that the “sit-in” has become a wea- 
pon of students in academic conflicts.’ They 
argued against “legalistic resentment’; this, 
they said, was not a jurisdictional fight; the 
students wanted to reform their curricula 
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sensibly and their leaders represented their . 


interests effectively. From then on, both sides 
were on collision course; and in the beginning 
"of June a tragic event led to a major disaster. 

For years, the government in Bonn has 
made legitimate efforts to develop strong 
economic ties with underdeveloped countries 
of Asia and Africa. It was not unusual for 
the Federal Republic to receive, with some 
pomp and flattery, rulers of such nations, 
democratic or not. (The United States has 
done likewise.) A carefully planned state 
visit of the Shah of Iran to the Federal Re- 
public seemed to be just one more such visit. 
But the Student Convent of the Free Uni- 
versity “condemned the visit of the Shah to 
West Berlin” because of his antidemocratic 
regime, and called for demonstrations against 
him. 

While the Shah and his wife were attend- 
ing a gala performance in the German Opera- 
house, police tried to cope with student dem- 
onstrators. By then, long pent-up hatred pre- 
vailed on both sides, and police officers finally 
lost their self-control. Benno Ohnesorg, a 
student who was participating in such an 
affair for the first time, was killed by a police 
‘bullet. From then on, the city was in turmoil. 
On the one side was Mayor Albertz, who tried 
to.defend the police action as best he could, 
most of the Berlin press, his senator of the 
interior and the police president. In the 


other camp, the students gained substantial ° 


support. About 300 professors and academic 
assistants of the Free University declared that 
they “consciously and publicly” supported the 
students and their representatives. Inde- 
pendent West German journals like Die Zeit 
and Der Spiegel also criticized the conduct of 
the police sharply. Eventually; the senior 
police officials had to resign. Increasingly, 
Lord Mayor Albertz found himself in an un- 
tenable situation. He resigned,-when he saw 
that he had lost the confidence not only of 
the students, but also of many of his political 
friends. l 


THE TASK OF THE NEW MAYOR 


A new era began with the coming of his 
successor, Klaus Schütz, in October, 1967. 


In the months after he took office, the student 
demonstrations, masterminded by Rudi 
Dutschke of the §.D.S., did not stop. But 
Schütz and his associates have not yet’ lost 
their good humor and sense of proportion. 
They face the threat from the radical left 
with determination, but without hysteria. 
When Dutschke was permitted by court order 
to stage another anti-American demonstra- 
tion on February 18, 1968, Schiitz called for a 
Fretheitskundgebung in the John F. Kennedy 
Square on February 21. About 100,000 Ber- 
liners turned out to hear Schiitz proclaim: 
“The Americans are here to fight for the 
freedom of this city. We are not going to 
stand around and watch Berliners spit on 
American boots.” Schtitz expressed in these 
blunt sentences the feelings of those Berliners 
who are aware of their own precarious situa- 
tion—precarious not only because of the Wall 
and of Walter Ulbricht’s ultimate designs, but 
also because the excesses of the radical left 
are bound to provide a springboard for the 
radical right. Dutschke and his backers, 
among them some Marxist philosophers and 
other luminaries, may eventually provoke a 
serious reaction. The National Democratic 
party, the new rightist party, has thus far 
only a few followers in Berlin, but it is likely 
to benefit from continuous excesses of the ex- 
treme left wing. In the last city-wide elec- 
tions of March, 1967, the S.P.D. lost some 
support, but maintained a solid parliamentary 
base for the coalition government, in which 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ON GERMANY 
HITLER’S LAST GAMBLE. The Battle of 


. the Bulge. By Jacgues NoseEcourt. 
Translated from the French by R. H. Barry. 
(New York: Schocken Books, 1967. 302 
pages, bibliography and index, $8.95.) 


The great battles and campaigns of the 
Second World War, have elicited some 
equally great books. Here is one of the 
best, fast-moving, sound and readable, 
focusing on German and Allied problems 
and policies in the last crisis before German 
defeat. A crucial chapter of war history 
is reestablished in the context of its time. 
The relation between political and military 
aspects of the Ardennes offensive is vividly 
sketched; the long-term effects on war and 
peace are judiciously weighed; the debate 
of the contending generals is fairly re- 
viewed; and General Eisenhower’s mili- 
tary reputation is cleared. 

Nobécourt, himself a veteran of the First 
French Army and now a correspondent of 


France’s most distinguished newspaper— 


Le -‘Monde—has written a splendid: book. 
The translation is worthy of the original. 

Eugen Weber 

University of California, Los Angeles 


THE SWASTIKA AND THE EAGLE. By 


James V. Compton. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1967. 297 pages, $5.95.) 


NAZI GERMANY AND THE AMERI- 


CAN HEMISPHERE 1933-1941. By 
ALTON Frye. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. 229 pages, $6.75.) 


Readers out for a bit of academic fun 
could contrast the arguments of these two 
books to show how scholars using some- 
what similar material to deal with some- 
what similar topics can reach very different 
conclusions. ‘ Though both books deal with 
_ relations between Hitler’s Germany and the 


Western Hemisphere, they are quite differ- ' 
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ent. Frye’s scope is broader, taking in 
Nazi activities in other American countries. 
Compton focuses on the men and motives 
that determined Hitler’s United States pol- 
icy. Less dispersed, less polemical, the 
latter has given us the better, more convinc- 
ing book, showing with a wealth of detail 
how, starting from correct premises, twisted 
by prejudices, German policy blundered 
into war with the one enemy it had meant 
to avoid. Frye insists on the threat that 
Nazi Germany posed to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Compton shows the threat that 
Hitler’s inconsistency posed to Germany 
itself. One can only speculate on the ex- 
pansive ambitions of the great land-mass 
power which Hitler tried to build. The 
maneuvers by which he sought to build it 
are part of history, and so is his failure. 


E.W. 


THE NUREMBERG PARTY RALLIES: 


1923-39. By Hamizton T. Buren. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 206 
pages, index and appendices, $5.95.) 


CHARISMA AND FACTIONALISM IN 


THE NAZI PARTY. By Joser Nyo- 
MARKAY. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1967. 161 pages, bibliog- 
raphy and index, $5.00.) 


PRELUDE TO DOWNFALL: HITLER 


AND THE UNITED STATES 1939- 
1941. By Saux FRIEDLANDER. Translated 
from the French by Aline B. and Alexander 
Werth. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1967. 328, ix pages, bibliography and 
index, $6.95.) 


The deluge of books on Nazi Germany 
continues, and printers are beginning to 
run short of swastika type. Here are three 
further contributions, each shedding a little 
more light for the industrious reader. — 

Burden tells the story of the great party 
rallies which, over 15 years, illustrated the 
image of a massive and dynamic movement. 


The topic is original and might have lent 
itself to imaginative treatment which Bur- 
den fails to provide. His book is little 
more than an account of the organization 
of the rallies, their progressive growth and 
their successive programs: raw -material 
for further analyses or for the interpreta- 
tions of others. 

Professor Nyomarkay, on the other hand, 
gives us a highly analytical study of lead- 
ership and factionalism within the Nazi 
party, focused on certain internal power 
crises of the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. 
The last of these is the struggle which cul- 
minated in the storm trooper (S.A.) purge 
of 1934. One regrets the absence of refer- 
ence to the internal quarrels of Nazi lead- 
ership at later dates—particularly during 
1944, when political rivalries exerted de- 
cisive influence on the conduct of the war. 

Professor Friedlander’s contribution is 
straightforward diplomatic history, handled 
by an able professional. As might be ex- 
pected from the author of Pius XII and the 
Third Reich, events and moves are out- 
lined coolly, clearly and with a minimum 
of comment. The book provides a well 
documented account of German-American 
relations in those first years of the war when 
the involvement of the United States was 
not yet a foregone conclusion; it shows 
Hitler’s concern with the possibility of keep- 
ing America out, and suggests how policies 
designed to divert American energies and 
attention ensured American participation 
leading to German defeat. 

E.W. 


ADOLF HITLER. His Family, Childhood 
and Youth. By Braptey F. SMITH. 
(Stanford: Hoover Institution, 1967. 180 
pages, appendices, bibliography and index, 
$6.50.) 


The events of Adolf Hitlers Austrian 
youth, ending with his draft-dodging move 
to Munich in 1913, mark the span of this 
handy and interesting book. Drawing on 
original archival material and on the 
wealth of existing biographical works, it 
provides a straightforward narrative of 
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Hitler’s first 24 years: critical of the evl- 
dence, competent, and as pedestrian as the 
lives it describes. The reader must decide 
whether this last comment applies to the 
life of the hero himself, whose personality 
develops into a close approximation of the 
original mixed-up kid: confused, romantic, 
childish, snobbish, pretentious, lazy and un- 
disciplined. 

As Professor Smith makes clear, this is 
scarcely due to dire childhood experiences, 
lack of care or parental affection, unusual 
traumas or frustrations, horrid secrets to 
be repressed or overcome. We are left 
with a portrait of the future monster as a 
child and young man—neither exceptional 
nor repulsive. 

How this self-ndulgent drifter, dabbling 
unsuccessfully in music, art, architecture 
and politics, seeking satisfaction in escapist 
fantasies, garnered the experience, the self- 
reliance, the opinionated strength of mind 
that eventually shook the world, is not 
exactly clear. This, however, is only partly 
the author’s fault. The evidence is thin 
and he has made the best of it—within 


certain limits. 


E.W. 


GERMANY’S AIMS IN THE FIRST 


WORLD WAR. By Fritz FISCHER. 
With Introductions by Hajo Holborn and 
James Jol. (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, 1667. xxiv and 652 pages, 
introductions, prefaces, bibliography and 
index, $15.00.) 


_ Based largely on archival material, this 
is a condensed version of Grif nach der 
Weltmacht, which was first published in 
1961. Germany’s large share of the re- 
sponsibility is emphasized in the 90 pages 
that discuss the origins of the First World 
War. l 

Fritz Fischers main thesis is that Ger- 
man aims throughout the war were grandi- 
osely expansionist. Belgium, Poland and 
the Baltic provinces were to be annexed out- 
right or otherwise made dependent upon 
Germany. There would be important ac- 
quisitions from France, and a large Ger- 
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man-dominated Mitteleuropa. All tropi- 
cal Africa would be taken by Germany. 
German military and civilian authorities 
fully shared these aims, though Chancellor 
Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg and his 
successors seldom expressed them publicly. 
In the Reichstag, only the Independent 
Socialists were really in opposition; the 
Peace Resolution of June, 1917, which dis- 
claimed annexations, was interpreted in 
Germany to allow indirect domination. 
The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk marked the 
realization of Germany’s eastern intentions, 
but further designs developed toward the 
Crimea and the Trans-Caucasus, and to- 
ward economic exploitation of “rump-Rus- 
sia.” President Paul von Hindenburg 
hoped through September, 1918, that Ger- 
many might acquire the iron of Lorraine. 

With depressing fatuousness, the German 
leaders believed in final victory almost to 
the end. Austro-Hungarian leaders who, 
from late 1916 on, wanted peace without 
annexations, were helpless, as were the Ger- 
mans opposed to the “reach for world 
power.” Stronger German opposition 
would have been possible. 

As Hajo Holborn observes, there were 
great differences between German leaders 
in World War I and those in World War 
II. For example, m August, 1914, Zion- 
ist leader Bodenheimer noted Germany’s 
commitment to Jewish rights in Russia, and 
in late September, 1918 (too late), Kaiser 
William II chose democratization rather 
than dictatorship. Nevertheless, the close 
similarity of German aims in the two 
world wars is evident. 

Fischer’s contribution to German World 
War I historiography is significant. He 
acknowledges that the Entente’s war aims 
were also extensive, and urges similar re- 
research in this field. 

Ralph H. Pickett 
University of Bridgeport 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY. By Karu 


Jaspers. ‘Translated and edited by E. B. 
Ashton with a foreword by Hannah Arendt. 
(Chicago and London: The University of 
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Chicago Press, 1967. 173 pages, foreword 
and preface, $4.95.) 


In Jaspers’ view, democracy in West 
Germany is weak. An oligarchy of parties 
rules; the proposed emergency laws may 
lead to dictatorship; the present Christian 
Democratic-Social Democratic coalition has 
ended effective opposition. But some con- 
structive recommendations are presented. 

Since only the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. are now great powers, Jaspers 
feels Germany is helpless against Soviet 
Russia except through the American alli- 
ance. ‘The Oder—Neisse boundary and a 
separate East Germany must be accepted. 

Factual errors appear in the book, and 
the author’s adulation of Kennedy is rather 
naive. But this elderly philosopher’s warn- 
ings deserve careful attention both in Ger- 
many and abroad. R.HLP. 


GERMANY WITHOUT BISMARCK. 


THE CRISIS OF GOVERNMENT IN 
THE SECOND REICH, 1890-1900. By 
J. C. G. Roun. (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1967. 
304 pages, preface, appendix, bibliography 
and index. $9.00.) 


In the late 1890's, Kaiser Wilhelm IT ob- 
tained full personal control of his govern- 
ment. Georg von Caprivi, Chancellor 
from 1890 to 1894, had shared in appoint- 
ment-making and policy determination. 
His aged successor, Max von Hohenlohe, 
aided by Foreign Secretary Marschall von 
Bieberstein and Permanent Foreign Office 
Counsellor Friedrich von Holstein, also 
tried to exercise real authority. But 
Philipp Eulenburg, the Kaiser’s adviser and 
flatterer, had Marschall replaced by Bern- 
hard von Bülow in 1897, and soon other 
independent-minded officials were removed. 
Thereafter Hohenlohe was a helpless fig- 
urehead until his resignation in 1900. 

Intrigues among politicians are described 
so fully that broad developments become 
blurred. But the constant near-deadlock 
between Parliament and its vainglorious 
monarch is impressively presented. R.H.P. 


FRANCE, GERMANY AND THE NEW 
EUROPE 1945-1967. By F. Roy Wis. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1968. 
431 pages, index, bibliography and notes, 
$12.50.) 


This is a revised and expanded version of 
the 1965 editiou. A new final chapter 
surveys Charles de Gaulle’s relationships 
with Ludwig Erhard and Kurt-Georg Kie- 
singer and ends on a pessimistic note. 


O.E.S. 


WHICH WAY GERMANY? By Harry W. 
FLANNERY AND GERHART Secer. (New 
York: Hawthorn Books Inc., 1968. 246 
pages and index, $6.95.) ! 


A short, but remarkably well-sketched 
history of Germany, this book looks at West 
Germany of 1968 and analyzes its chances 
for continuing in democratic pathways. 
After a survey of the facets of Germany his- 
tory which provide a basis for the establish- 
ment of the successful practice of democ- 
racy, the authors weigh the many factors 
, bearing on hopes for continued progress. 

Discounting the present neo-Nazi move- 
ment as more worried-about than worri- 
some, Flannery and Seger conclude that, 
given a viable economy in a stable world 
scene, chances for German democracy are 
bright. - OES. 


MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES 


THE IMPERIAL ORDER. By RorrrrT G. 


Wesson. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1967. 547 pages, 
bibliography and index, $10.00.) ~ 


In thoughtful and impressive fashion, 
Wesson deals with one of the basic ques- 
tions of political sclence—How has man 
coped with power? His evaluation is dis- 
couraging, but not unexpected: neither 
wisely, nor humanely. 
_ Skillfully using the data of comparative 

history, he has engaged in first-rate political 
analysis. The great empires are examined 
from different vantage points: their orga- 
nization and transfer of political power; 
their stability and- strength; their alleged 
sustenance and support of intellectual de- 


al 


~ 
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velopment; their attitude toward the im- 
provement (or should we say impoverish- 
ment) of the people; and their inner co- 
hesiveness. He argues persuasively that 
great empires are not builders, nor do they 
necessarily ensure peace; rather, they be- 
come ends unto themselves. There is a 
richness of insight and material in this book 
that deserves careful attention. A.ZR. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNIST REGIME: 


DOCUMENTS AND COMMENTARY. 
Epirep BY ‘THEODORE H. E. Caen. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967. 344 
pages, $8.50.) 


This is a valuable reference work and 
text for students of Chinese governmental 
organization and the Chinese Communist 
party. It is not a broadly structured report, 
but rather a concise statement of the under- 
lying causes supporting recent internal 
Chinese social reiations. The text provides 
basic information, in terms of incisive back- 
ground data, and a series of key documents 
relating to numerous laws and regulations 
attesting to present-day life in the Chinese 
People’s Republic. This selection of state- 
ments, writings and editorial comments 
shows diligent research into complex ad- 
ministrative and political policies and is 
both authoritative and comprehensive in 
presenting a cross section of current think- . 
ing on the mainland. 

René Peritz 
Indiana State University 


MAJOR PEACE TREATIES OF MOD- 


ERN HISTORY, 1648-1967. EDITED BY 
Frep L. IsraEL with an introductory essay 
by Arnold Toynbee, commentaries by 
Emanuel Chill. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1967. Four volumes, 2880 pages, 28 
maps and index, $110.) 


An invaluable tool for the historian, this 
first comprehensive collection of peace trea- 
ties is clearly indexed and well printed. 
The treaties ar2 well translated into En- 
glish, the introduction and commentaries 
are brief and lucid. This expensive set of 
references is worth the investment for li- 
braries and scholars. O.E.S. 
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1968 State of the Union Message 


On the evening of January 17, President Lyndon B. Johnson presented his 
1968 “State of the Union” message to the United States Congress. Excerpts 


from this address follow: 


I report to you that our country is chal- 
lenged at home and abroad: 

That it is our will that is being tried, and 
not our strength; our sense of purpose, and 
not our ability to achieve a better America; 

{That we have the strength to meet our 
évery challenge, the physical strength to hold 
the course of decency and compassion at 
home; and the moral strength to support the 
cause of peace in the world. 

And I report to you that I believe, with 
abiding conviction, that this people—nur- 
tured by their deep faith, tutored by their 
‘hard lessons, moved by their high aspirations 
—have the will to meet the trials that these 
times impose. 

Since I reported to you last January, 

Three elections have been held in Viet- 
nam—in the midst of war and under the con- 
stant threat of violence. 

TA President, a Vice President, a House, a 
Senate, and village officials have been chosen 
by popular, contested ballot. 

The enemy has been defeated in battle 
after battle. 

The number of South Vietnamese living 
In areas under government protection tonight 
has grown by more than a million since Janu- 
ary of last year. . 

And these are all marks of progress. 

Yet, the enemy continues to pour men and 
material across frontiers and into battle, de- 
spite his continuous heavy losses. - 

He continues to hope that America’s will to 
persevere can be broken. Well, he is wrong. 
America will persevere. And our patience and 
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our perseverance will match our power. Ag- 
gression will never prevail. 

But our goal is peace and peace at the 
earliest possible moment. Right now we are 
exploring the meaning of Hanot’s recent state- 
ment. There is no mystery about the ques- 
tions which must be answered before the 
bombing is stopped. 

We believe that any talks should follow the 
San Antonio Formula that I stated last Sep- 
tember, which said that the bombing would 
stop immediately if talks would take place 
promptly and with reasonable hopes that they 
would be productive. And the other side 
must not take advantage of our restraint as 
they have in the past. This nation simply 
cannot accept anything less without jeopar- 
dizing the lives of our men and our allies. 

If a basis for peace talks can be established 
on the San Antonio foundations—and it is 
my hope and my prayer that they can—we 
would consult with our allies and with the 
other side to see if a complete cessation of hos- 
tilities, a really true cease-fire, could be made 
the first order of business. 

Since I spoke to you last January other 
events have occurred that have major conse- 
quences for world peace. 

The Kennedy Round achieved the greatest 
reduction in tariff barriers in all the history of 
trade negotiations. 

The nations of Latin America at Punta del 
Este resolved to move toward economic inte- 
gration. 

In Asia, the nations from Korea and Japan 
to Indonesia and Singapore worked behind 


America’s shield to strengthen their econo- 
mies and to broaden their political coopera- 
tion. 

And Africa, from which the distinguished 
Vice President has just returned, he reports to 
me that there is a spirit of regional coopera- 
tion that is beginning to take hold in very 
practical ways. 

During the Arab-Israeli war last June, the 
hot line between Washington and Moscow 
was used for the first time in our history. A 
cease-fire was achieved without a major 
power confrontation. 

Now the nations of the Middle East have 
the opportunity to cooperate with Ambassa- 
dor Jarring’s U.N. mission—and they have 
the responsibility to find the terms of living 
together in stable peace and dignity, and we 
shall do all in our power to help them achieve 
that result. : 

Not far from this scene of conflict, a crisis 
flared on Cyprus, involving two peoples who 
are America’s friends—Greece and Turkey. 
Our very able representative, Mr. Cyrus 
Vance, and others helped to ease this tension. 

Turmoil continues on the mainland of 
China after a year of violent disruption. The 
radical extremism of their government has 
isolated the Chinese people behind their own 
borders. The United States, however, re- 
mains willing to permit the travel of journal- 
ists to both of our countries; to undertake 
cultural and educational exchanges; and to 
talk about the exchange of basic food crop 
materials. 
`- Since I spoke to you last, the United States 
and the Soviet Union have taken several im- 
portant steps toward the goal of international 
cooperation. 

As you will remember, I met with Chair- 
man Kosygin in Glassboro and we achieved, 
if not accord, at least a clearer understanding 
of our respective positions, after two days of 
meetings. l l 

Because we believe that the nuclear danger 
must be narrowed, we have worked with the 
Soviet Union and with other nations to reach 
an agreement that will halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons. i 

We achieved in 1967 a consular treaty with 
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the Soviets; the first commercial air agree- 
ment between the two countries and a treaty 
banning weapons in outer space. We shall 
sign and submit to the Senate shortly a new 
treaty with the Soviets and with others for 
the protection of astronauts. 

But despite this progress, we must main- 
tain a military force that’s capable of deter- 
ring any threat to this nation’s security, what- 
ever the mode of aggression. Our choices 
must not be confined to total war—or to total 
acquiescence. 

This year I shall propose that we launch 
with other nations an exploration of the 
ocean depths to tap its wealth and its energy 
and its abundance. That we contribute our 
fair share to a major expansion of the Inter- 
national Development Association and to in- 
crease the resources of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. That we adopt a prudent aid 
program rooted in the principle of self help. 


That we renew the Food for Freedom pro- 


gram. 

Now let me speak about some matters here 
at home. l 

. . . while we have accomplished much, 
much remains for us to meet, and much re- 
mains for us to master. 

TIn some areas, the jobless rate is still three 
or four times the national average. 

{Violence has shown its face in some of our 
cities. 

{Crime increases on our streets. 

{income for farm workers remains far be- 
hind that for urban workers; and parity for 
our farmers, who produce our food, is still 
just a hope—and not an achievement. 

{New housing construction is far less than 
we need-——to assure decent shelters for every 
family. 

Hospital and medical costs are high, and 
they are rising. 

(Many rivers—and the air in many cities— 
remain badly polluted. 

And our citizens suffer from breathing that 
air. 

We lived with conditions like these for 
many, Many years. But much that we once 
accepted as inevitable, we now find abso- 
lutely intolerable. 
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The first essential is more jobs; useful jobs 
for tens of thousands who can become pro- 
ductive and can pay their own way. 

Our economy has created 7.5 million new 
jobs in the past four years. And it’s adding 
more than a million and a half new jobs this 
year. 

And through programs passed by the Con- 
gress, job training is being given tonight to 
more than a million Americans in this coun- 
try. : i ; 

And this year, the time has come when we 
must get to those who are last in line—the 
hard-core unemployed—the hardest to reach. 

Employment officials estimate that 500,000 
of these persons are now unemployed in the 
major cities of America; and our objective is 
to place these 500,000 in private industry 
jobs within the next three years. 

To do this I propose a $2.1-billion man- 
power program in the coming fiscal year—a 
25 per cent increase over the current year. 
Most of this increase will be used to start a 
new partnership between government and 
private industry to train and to hire the hard- 
core unemployed persons. And I know of no 
task before us of more importance to us and 
to the country, or to our future. 

Another essential is to rebuild our cities. 
Last year the Congress authorized $662 mil- 
lion for the model cities program. I re- 
quested the full amount of that authorization 
to help meet the crisis—the crisis in the cities 
of America. But Congress appropriated only 
$312 million, less than half. 

This year I urge the Congress to honor my 
request for model cities funds to rebuild the 
centers of American cities by granting the full 
amount that you in the Congress authorized— 
$1 billion. ; 

The next essential is more housing—and 
more housing now. Surely a nation that can 
go to the moon can place a decent home 
within the reach of its families. 

And therefore, we must call together the 
resources of industry and labor to start build- 


ing 300,000 housing units for low and middle _ 


income families next year. That’s three times 
more than last year. 
We must make it possible for thousands of 


families to become homeowners and not rent 
payers, and I propose for the consideration of 
this Congress a 10-year campaign to build six 
million new housing units for low and middle 
mcome families—six million units in the next 
10 years. We built 530,000 the last 10 years. 

...it is a shocking fact that in saving the 
lives of babies, America ranks 15th among 
the nations of the world, and among children, 
crippling defects are often discovered too late 
for any corrective action, and this is a tragedy 
that Americans can, and Americans should, 
prevent. 

And I shall therefore propose to the Con- 
gress a child health program, to provide over 
the next five years for families unable to af- 
ford it access to health services from prenatal 
care of the mother through the child’s first 
year. 

I propose new powers for the Federal 
Trade Commission to stop those who defraud 
and who swindle our public. 

Now we at every level of government— 
state, local, federal—know that the American 
people have had enough of rising crime and 
lawlessness in this country. 

They recognize that law enforcement is 
first the duty of local police and local gov- 
ernment. 

They recognize that the front line head- 
quarters against crime is in the home and in 
the church and in the City Hall and the 
county courthouse and the state house—not 
in the far-removed national capital of Wash- 
ington. - 

But the people also recognize that the na- 
tional government can and the national gov- 
ernment should help the cities and the states 
in their war on crime to the full extent of its 
resources and its constitutional authority. 
And this we shall do. 

This does not mean a national police force. 
It does mean help and financial support: 

TTo develop state and local master plans 
to combat crime. 

To provide better training and better pay 
for police. i 

[To bring the most advanced technology to 
the war on crime in every city and every 
county in America. 
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Non-Proliferation Treaty: Article III 


On January 18, the United States and the U.S.S.R. reached agreement on 


Article III of the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons treaty. 


The original 


treaty text—minus Article I[I—appeared in Current History, February, 1968. 


The complete text of Article III follows: 


Article III 


1. Each non-nuclear-weapon State Party to 
the Treaty undertakes to accept safeguards, 
as set forth in an agreement to be negotiated 
and concluded with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in accordance with the Sta- 
tute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and the Agency’s safeguards system, 
for the exclusive purpose of verification of the 
fulfillment of its obligations assumed under 
this Treaty with a view to preventing diver- 
sion of nuclear energy from peaceful uses to 
nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices. Procedures for the safeguards re- 
quired by this Article shall be followed with 
respect to source or special fissionable ma- 
terial whether it is being produced, processed 
or used in any principal nuclear facility or is 
outside any such facility. The safeguards re- 
quired by this Article shall be applied on all 
source or special fissionable material in all 
peaceful nuclear activities within the territory 
of such State, under its jurisdiction, or carried 
out under its control anywhere. 

2. Each State Party to the Treaty under- 
takes not to provide: (a) source or special 
fissionable material, or (b) equipment or ma- 
terial especially designed or prepared for the 
processing, use or production of special fis- 
sionable material, to any non-nuclear-weapon 
State for peaceful purposes, unless the source 


GERMANY AND EAST EUROPE 
(Continued from page 267) 


Soviet Party Secretary Leonid Brezhnev de- 
nounced West German policy as an effort to 
split the Warsaw Pact and isolate the D.D.R. 
While this might be interpreted, in part, as 
a pep talk for Ulbricht, which did not close 


or special fissionable material shall be subject 
to the safeguards required by this Article. 

3. The safeguards required by this Article 
shall be implemented in a manner designed 
to comply with Article IV of this Treaty, and 


_to avoid hampering the economic or techno- 


logical development of the Parties or interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of peaceful 
nuclear activities, including the international 
exchange of nuclear material and equipment 
for the processing, use or production of nu- 
clear material for peaceful purposes in accor- 
dance with provisions of this Article and the 
principle of safeguarding set forth in the Pre- 
amble. 


4, Non-nuclear-weapon States Party to the 
Treaty shall conclude agreements with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to meet 
the requirements of this Article either indi- 
vidually or together with other States in ac- 
cordance with the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Negotiation of such 
agreements shall commence within 180 days 
from the original entry into force of this 
Treaty. For States depositing their instru- 
ments of ratification after the 180-day period, 
negotiation of such agreements shall com- 
mence not later than the date of such deposit. 
Such agreements shall enter into force not 
Jater than eighteen months after the date of 
initiation of negotiations. 


the door to détente, there has been no subse- . 
quent departure from this line. 

Although the Soviet Union can restrain the 
Warsaw Pact states, Yugoslavia is much more 
difficult to influence. At the beginning of 
1968, negotiations for the resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations were opened between the 
Federal Republic and Yugoslavia. 

Negotiations with Yugoslavia once again 
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raised problems in connection with the Hall- 
stein doctrine. In the preceding year, during 
the negotiations with Rumania, it was argued 
that the Warsaw Pact countries could not be 
blamed for their recognition of the D.D.R. 
since they had done so before the Hallstein 
doctrine existed and at a time when they were 
under much more effective Soviet supervision. 
If this argument was not strictly convincing, 
it at least preserved the shell of the Hallstein 
doctrine while sacrificing the substance. 


THE CASE OF YUGOSLAVIA 


The same argument, however, cannot be 
invoked in the case of Yugoslavia. Yugo- 
slavia had flatly disregarded West German 
warnings in 1957. When it was announced 
that the cabinet of the Federal Republic had 


decided to open negotiations with the Yugo-. 


slavs, objections were immediately voiced in 
some quarters that forgiveness of Tito’s “un- 
friendly act” of 1957 might encourage other 
countries to disregard the West German posi- 
tion and to recognize the D.D.R. There is 
no doubt that this will be a distinct possibility 
once relations have been resumed with Yugo- 
slavia. According to a recent report, the 
foreign ministry has formulated a new and 
more convoluted corollary to the Hallstein 


doctrine, designed to accommodate Yugo- 


slavia and still to discourage other countries 
from recognizing the D.D.R.2" - 

In any event, the recent flexible interpreta- 
tion of the Hallstein doctrine has lessened the 
chances for embarrassment should one of the 
“uncommitted” countries choose to recognize 
the D.D.R.*%® It is inconceivable that Kie- 
singer could be blackmailed on this point as 
Erhard was during the “arms-to-Israel’’ crisis 
_of 1965. On the other hand, the Federal Re- 

17 Der Spiegel, January 29, 1968, p. 22. 

18 It should be pointed out that the Hallstein 


doctrine has never prevented non-Communist states 
ae maintaining commercial relations with the 
R. 


19 See “Neue Profile der Deutschlandpolitik,” 
SBZ-Archiv, October, 1967, pp. 291 ~292; and 
Conrad Ahlers (Bonn’s Presschief )}, “Das Zweite 


Jahr der Grosse Koalition,” Deutsche Korrespon- - 


denz, January 6, 1968, p. 4. 

20 Cf. Willy Brandt, “Entspannungspolitik mit 
langem Atem,” Aussenpolitik, August, 1967, pp.- 
449.454, 

21 Bulletin, November 10, 1967, p. 1096, 
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public will not necessarily abandon the Hall- 
stein doctrine altogether, and West German 
economic power should be sufficient to en- 
force compliance in Asia and Africa. 

In contrast to the limited advances in East 
Europe, nothing positive was achieved in re- 
lations with East Germany during 1967. In 
line with some segments of West German 
opinion, the publicly stated policy of the 
Grand Coalition has been to draw the D.D.R. 
into the general framework of détente and 
even to negotiate “practical questions of co- 
existence.”'9 ‘This willingness to cooperate: 
with the D.D.R., however, is subject to the 
limitation that the Federal Republic will not 
agree to any formula which would imply 
recognition of the D.D.R. as a second Ger- 
man state. The East German regime has re- 
sponded with unacceptable demands for 
“normal relations’ between Bonn and East 
Berlin. The Grand Coalition obviously has 
never envisioned more than the encourage- 
ment of private and semi-official contacts with 
the D.D.R. 

The D.D.R., on its part, has not displayed 
any interest in increased contacts with West 
Germany. Toward the end of 1967, in fact, 
the tone of East German pronouncements be- 
came more strident, and further restrictions 
were placed on existing religious, scientific, 
cultural and sports contacts. There were no 
Christmas passes for West Berliners in 1967. 

Toward the end of 1967, the public state- 
ments of both Chancellor Kiesinger and For- 
eign Minister Brandt reflected a certain dis- 
appointment at the relatively slow progress of 
détente.2° It was necessary for the Chan- 
cellor to defend his policy against criticisms 


that his cabinet had received “punches instead 


of hugs” for its efforts in Eastern Europe; and 
to reiterate, “for the hundredth time,” that 
“this policy of détente requires. patience and 
unwearied effort.”?! 

Despite its limited gains, the first year of 
the Grand Coalition marked a significant de- 
parture in West German foreign policy. The 
exploration of a new course in East Europe, 
the altered position on the relationship ‘be- 
tween reunification and détente, and the de- 
emphasis of the Hallstein doctrine have al- 


_ 


ready fashioned more freedom of action for 
West German diplomacy. Events of the year 
demonstrated, however, that the fundamental 
obstacles to détente remain. Reunification 
does not appear to be any closer; the Soviet 
Union continues to hold East Germany as a 
diplomatic hostage. West German policy re- 
mains cramped by the Oder-Neisse problem, 
which in turn provides the Soviet Union with 
a whip to hold over the heads of the Poles. 

It is difficult to evaluate the speculation, 
revived during 1967, about a possible “neu- 
tralization” or “disengagement” of Germany 
in return for reunification. Equally difficult 
is an appraisal of the possibility that some 
sort of “Rapallo policy” (such as that advo- 
cated by the late Karl Georg Pfleiderer, for- 
mer ambassador to Yugoslavia) can bring the 
Soviet Union to abandon the D.D.R. Neither 
the public statements nor the cautious moves 
of the Kiesinger cabinet would indicate that 
the former is remotely contemplated or that 
the latter is expected. 








GERMANY, FRANCE & 
“EUROPE” 
(Continued from page 262) 


faced calmly. With more than two former 
powers in the community, answering the 
question of who leads would become aca- 
demic, and Europe could instead concentrate 
on attaining once more “its rank, its dignity, 
and its influence in the world.” 








WEST GERMANY’S DEFENSE 
POLICIES 
(Continued from page 274) 


West Germany’s ambassador to NATO and 
an outstanding theorist and practitioner of 


32 Wilhelm G. Grewe, “Uber den Einfluss der 
Kernwaffen auf die Politik,” Europa Archiv, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1967. 

833 On January 25, 1968, Europa Archiv, the 
journal of the German Foreign Policy Association 
in Bonn, published the text of a study of European 
security models which had been made at the Centre 
d'études de politique étrangère in Paris. One of 
the models contemplates a German confederation 
in which the strength of Bundeswehr and N.V.A. 
might be correlated (e.g. six vs. four divisions) and 
the two armies linked by liaison staffs. This may 
be the beginning of a discussion. 


Yy 
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foreign policy, says that a nation without 
nuclear weapons and weapons production 
cannot be a real power and cannot match 
nuclear powers m scientific-technical develop- 
ment. Germany has to choose between un- 
armed neutrality, satellization, or nuclear 
armament in combination with others (Euro- 
pean political fusion). No German pro- 
poses a fourth alternative for his country, the 
path President Charles de Gaulle chose for 
France. Yet the Federal Republic wants 
scientific-technical development; and politi- 
cal conditions under which it would renounce 
all interest in real power of its own are not 
at hand. 

Lastly, the N.V.A. east of the Elbe is com- 
monly treated as an appendage of the Soviet 
army, a foreign thing. One does not discuss 
how the development of a “just European 
order” and of closer relations between the two 
German states, which are eagerly sought by 
present foreign policy, will affect the rela- 
tions of Bundeswehr and the N.V.A. in the 
future, as opponents or possibly as compo- 
nents.*8 

While the departures from the political- 
military pattern of the last 15 years are still 
marked in small and tentative steps, the fu- 
ture of German arms is subject to challenges 
and responses that are hard to predict. 


WEST GERMANY’S TRADE 
POLICIES 
(Continued from page 292) 


duced in order to eliminate an external defi- 
cit. Similarly, some inflation may have to 
be tolerated to help reduce an external sur- 
plus. Rather than being within the reach of 
policy-makers, these goals are alternatives 
that involve choices. Economic policy must 
establish priorities among the goals in order 
to make those choices. The strong interde- ° 
pendence among E.E.C. countries is giving 
relatively high priority to the goal of external 
balance (at least vis-a-vis members). The 
E.E.C, countries realize that the internal con- 
sequences of external imbalance with regard 
to member countries cannot be escaped—un- 
less the barriers to trade are to be reerected. 
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It may also be noted that in 1963-1964 
overall conditions throughout the E.E.C. were 
favorable to policy coordination, insofar as 
inflation, although at varying degrees in dif- 
ferent countries, appeared the main threat. 

The real test of policy coordination comes 
when the goal to be achieved in the interest 
of the Market is in conflict with internal ob- 
jectives. Thus in 1965, when the West Ger- 
man economy was booming and the trade 

_balance vis-a-vis E.E.C. countries went into 
deficit, the Deutsche Bundesbank declared 
that policy coordination within the E.E.C. 
was “not necessarily always the obvious ob- 
jective.”’* It is nevertheless noteworthy that 
the deterioration in West Germany’s total 
trade balance between 1964 and 1965 was 
almost exclusively due to E.E.C. trade, 
whereas the balances with other areas did not 
change significantly. This demonstrates the 
great specific sensitivity of the German trade 
‘balance to cyclical changes relative to other 
Market countries. 

It is important to note in this context that 
the E.E.C. as a whole has consistently main- 
tained a trade surplus with respect to the out- 


side world. For policy-makers in individual — 


E.E.C. countries this means that commitments 
to the Market can be met to some extent 
without accepting deficits as long as the sur- 
plus in trade with third countries remains 
strong enough. When in 1965, for example, 
West German trade with E.E.C. countries 
produced a deficit, the surplus vis-a-vis “other 
developed countries” declined by only DM 1.0 
billion to the still formidable level of DM 8.3 
billion. ‘The surplus of the Market as a 
whole has, therefore, facilitated integration 
within the Market. 

On the other hand, if a member country 
does adjust its trade policies according to 
 E.E.C. needs, third countries will also be 
affected, even though the main impact will 
be absorbed inside the Market. 

It is evident that the changing patterns of 
West Germany’s international trade must be 
understood in the context of the Common 
Market. West Germany as well as other 


4 Report of the Deutsche Bundesbank for the 
Year 1965, p, 26. 
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members made a choice of fundamental im- 
portance in 1957 at Rome. West Germany’s 
position on the key issues of world trade and 
finance will, undoubtedly, be determined by 
her basic commitment to the E.E.C., despite 
serious conflicts within the E.E.C. and despite 


' varying political preferences. 


(See tables on page 320) 


WEST BERLIN 
(Continued from page 297) 


the F.D.P. participates, while the C.D.U. is 
in opposition. By 1971, when the next elec- 
tions are held, the pendulum may swing far 
to the right, if order is not restored by the 
moderate parties whom Schiitz represents. 
At the same time, the mayor must be careful 
that powerful cliques in his own party orga- 
nization do not undermine him. They are 
trying to pull the $.P.D. in several directions 
and must be held in check. The example of 
City Councillor Harry Ristock, a leading 
figure of the party’s left wing, may suffice: 
he participated in the anti-Vietnam demon- 
stration of the radical students. 

It is unfortunate that Mayor Schiitz was 
forced by the frequent student demonstra- 
tions and their aftermath to divide his atten- 
tion. There are some long-range problems to 
which he should devote most of his time, 
because only he can handle them effectively. 
First of all, he must keep in close touch not 
only with his friend Willy Brandt and other 
Social Democratic ministers, but also with the 
Christian Democrats in the Bonn coalition, 
because Berlin needs a never-ending influx of 
federal funds. This flow is not as easy to 
maintain as it was in the days of prosperity. 

The second big problem, closely related to 
the first, is to stabilize and expand the Berlin 
economy. The realization that large new. in- 
vestments from abroad are necessary brought 
Mayor Schiitz to the United States in Febru- 
ary, 1968, to negotiate in various business 
centers to attract the interest of major indus- 
trialists. The moment was perhaps not fortu- 
nate for such an endeavor, since Americans 


(Continued on page 320) 


THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of March, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Central Treaty Organization 
(Cento) 


Mar. 26—Military leaders of the Cento na- 
tions end a 2-day meeting on defense in 
London. 


Disarmament 


Mar. 7—At the Geneva disarmament con- 
ference, the Soviet Union and the U.S. 
present virtually identical forms of a pledge 
that the U.S., the Soviet Union and Britain 
will act immediately through the U.N. Se- 
curity Council if a nonnuclear nation, a 
signatory to the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty, 1s placed under nuclear attack or 
the threat of nuclear attack. 

Mar. 14—The Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence completes the draft of a treaty to pre- 
vent the spread of nuclear weapons; it is 
sent to a special session of the U.N. General 
Assembly scheduled to open April 24. (For 
the text of this treaty, see Current History, 
February and May, 1968.) 


European Economic Community 
(Common Market) 


Mar. 9—At a meeting in Brussels, the foreign 
ministers of the Common Market order the 
E.E.C.’s Executive Commission to study all 
aspects of the membership applications of 
Britain, Denmark, Norway and Ireland. 


International Monetary Crisis 


Mar. 8—As part of its attempt to minimize 
its loss of gold, the U.S. withdraws $200 
million in 4 foreign currencies from the 
International Monetary Fund to repay 
short-term borrowings of foreign currencies 
made in late 1967. In the third gold rush 
since the pound was devalued on November 


{8, 1967, demand for gold is estimated at 
$300 million. 

Mar. 10—-The members of the London Gold 
Pool—Britain, Switzerland, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands— 
pledge to continue to support gold in the 
London market at $35 an ounce. France 
has ceased to be an actively contributing 
member. 

Mar. 14—The U.S. Federal Reserve Board - 
raises its discount rate—its basic lending 
rate—from 4.5 per cent to 5 per cent. 

The U.S. Senate removes the “gold 

cover,” freeing $10.4 billion in gold, by 
eliminating the stipulation that 25 per cent 
of U.S. currency be backed by gold. The 
measure goes to the President. 

Mar. 15—-The central bank chiefs from 6 
European countries making up the London 
Gold Pool arrive in Washington to confer 
on the international monetary crisis. 

‘In London, the gold market and all other 
exchanges are closed by government order 
today and tomorrow. Also closed are the 
foreign exchange markets, the stock ex- 
changes and the foreign departments of all 
banks in Britain. At the Paris Bourse (or 
gold exchange)—the only one in Europe to 
maintain normal operations—the price of 
gold reaches a record high of $44.36 per 
ounce. France is reportedly irritated at 
not being invited to the Washington meet- 
ing. 

Mar. 17—The international bankers in Wash- 
ington issue a communiqué in which the 
U.S. and the West European nations estab- 
lish a 2-price system for gold. They will no 
longer supply gold to private buyers. ‘The 
official monetary price of gold at $35 an 
ounce will be maintained and used in inter- 
governmental transactions, but there will 
be a fluctuating free market for private 
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buyers. The 7 participating nations agree 
to support the exchange rates among their 
currencies, thus committing themselves to 
buy dollars if necessary. The key officials 
at this meeting are the West European cen- 
tral banks chiefs, the managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
general manager of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. They announce that 
“they no longer feel it necessary to buy gold 
from the market” because they have enough 
to establish the projected Special Draw- 
ing Rights, a new type of monetary re- 
serves. 

The Bank of England announces that 
the London gold market will be closed until 
_ April 1, 1968. 

Mar. 20—At a French cabinet meeting, 
French President Charles de Gaulle calls 
for a return to the gold standard. He as- 
serts that France is not bound by decisions 
reached at the gold pool meeting in Wash- 
ington. 
Mar. 30—At the Stockholm Monetary Con- 
ference, 9 members of the Group of Ten 
(France refuses to participate) reach agree- 
ment on world monetary reform, creating 
new reserve assets, technically known as 
Special Drawing Rights or S.D.R.’s, and 
popularly known as “paper gold.” The 
S.D.R.’s will augment the gold and dollar 
reserves of International Monetary Fund 
members. The agreement is subject to 
ratification by the 107 members of the 
I.M.F. Yesterday, finance ministers, cen- 
tral bank governors and other officials from 
the 10 Western nations comprising the 


Group of Ten opened this ministerial meet- . 


ing. 


Middie East Crisis 


Mar. 1—At the U.N., Gunnar V. Jarring, 
the U.N. special representative in the 
Middle East, confers with U.N. Secretary 
General U Thant and other leaders about 
the Israeli-Arab conflict. 

Mar. 3—Speaking at a workers’ rally in Hel- 
wan, U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser swears to liberate all land seized by 
Israel during the June, 1967, war “... inch 


by inch regardless of the cost or sacrifice.” 


Mar. 7—It is disclosed that last night in the 


Wadi Hoz area, an Arab neighborhood in 
Jerusalem, the Israeli military dynamited . 
the home of Kamal Nammer; Nammer is 
held on suspicion of being an Al Fatah ter- 
rorist. Jerusalem’s Mayor Teddy Kollek 
has protested this Israeli military practice 
to Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan. 


Mar. 8—Al Ahram, authoritative Egyptian 


newspaper, reports that the U.A.R. has re- 
fused to send delegates to Cyprus for talks 
on the Middle East. Jarring’s headquar- 
ters are located on Cyprus. Al Ahram 
declares that the U.A.R. is opposed to any 
negotiations with Israel, direct or indirect. 


Mar. 20-—It is disclosed that in a letter to 


U.N. Secretary General U Thant sent by 
the permanent Egyptian representative to 
the U.N., Mohamed el-Kony, the U.A.R. 
has stated its willingness “. . . to imple- 
ment the Security Council resolution 
adopted on Nov. 22, 1967.” The U.A.R. 
continues to reject direct negotiations but 
will work through Gunnar V. Jarring. 


Mar. 21—TIsraeli soldiers, paratroopers, tanks 


and jet airplanes attack Jordanian border 
villages including Karameh that are re- 
putedly centers for terrorists and saboteurs 
operating against Israel. Some 150 Arabs 
are reported killed. At the Knesset, (par- 
hament) Israeli Premier Levi Eshkol says 
the attack was a retaliation for continuing 
terrorist acts staged from Jordan. 

At the U.N. Security Council meeting 
called at the request of Jordan, Yakov A. 
Malik of the Soviet Union warns that sanc- 
tions will be imposed on Israel if she refuses 
to heed U.N. Security Council resolutions. 

Jordan’s King Hussein cables Arab lead- 
ers to call for a summit conference. 


Mar. 22—At the U.N., Israeli Ambassador 


Yosef Takoah charges that a large terrorist 
base at Karameh served as headquarters for 
the Iraqi command of Al Fatah (a guer- 
rilla group) and for the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. 


Mar. 23——-King Hussein, at a news conference, 


declares that Jordan will accept no respon- . 
sibility for Israeli security or for the safety 


of Israeli forces occupying the west bank 
of the Jordan River.“ 

Mar. 24—The Security Council unanimously, 

. adopts a resolution condemning Israel’s at- 
tack on Jordan, deploring cease-fire viola- 
tions, and warning that continued viola- 
tions will lead to “more effective steps. . . 
to insure against repetition of such acts... .” 

Mar. 29-—-Jordan and Israel battle along an 
85-mile front. Both nations request a U.N. 
Security Council meeting to hear com- 
plaints. 


United Nations 
(See-also Middle East Crisis) 


Mar. 6—Before the Commission on Human 
Rights, the U.S. chief representative to the 
U.N., Arthur J. Goldberg, formally pro- 
tests Soviet repression of freedom of speech 
and the imprisonment of Russian writers. 
The chief Soviet delegate, Platon D. Mo- 
rozov, replies that the U.S. should avoid 
“gross intervention” in a country’s internal 
affairs. 

Mar. 13-—-U.N. Secretary General U Thant 
receives Yakov A. Malik’s credentials as 
chief Soviet representative. - 

Mar. 14—The U.N. Security Council unani- 
mously approves a resolution condemning 
the South African government; the resolu- 
tion asks that the South African govern- 
ment release 33 imprisoned South-West 
Africans. 

Mar: 18—The Security Council unanimously 
votes to extend for another 3 months its 
peace-keeping force in Cyprus. 

Mar. 22—-The 132-nation U.N. Conference 
on Trade and Development, which has 
been meeting in New Delhi for some 7 
weeks, adopts a declaration urging the de- 
veloped countries of the world to permit 
entry of goods from developing countries. 

Mar. 26—The U.N. trade conference in New 
Delhi adopts 2 resolutions on the contro- 
versial issues of commodity policy and 
preferential tariffs. The tariff resolution 
urges that a “system of generalized, non- 
reciprocal and nondiscriminatory prefer- 
ences which would be beneficial to the de- 
veloping countries” be set up soon. 
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War in Vietnam 


Mar. 2—The South Vietnamese command 
reports that the Danang-Hue coastal high- 
way has been reopened for the first time 
since the Vietcong’s Lunar New Year of- 
fensive began in January, 1968. 

Mar. 6—It is reported that yesterday in . 
Quanlong, capital of Anxuyen province in 
the Mekong -Delta, Vietcong guerrillas 
launched an attack that resulted in the de- 
struction of over 1,000 homes. 

Mar. 7—The New York Times discloses that 
North Vietnamese forces estimated at 20,- 
000 men are stationed in the area around 
Khesanh, where 6,000 U.S. marines are 
dug in. 

Mar. 8—General William G. Westmore- 
land, head of U.S. forces in Vietnam, an- 
nounces that a new tactical command has 
been established in the 2 northernmost 
provinces, Quangtri and Thuathien, under | 
Army Lieutenant General William B. Ros- 
son. 

Mar. 14—The U.S. Command in South Viet- 
nam reports that the total U.S. casualties 
since January 1, 1961, have reached 139,- 
801 men—-more than the Korean War 
total—of whom 19,670 were killed and 
120,131 wounded. 

Mar. 15—A U.S. military official reports that 
some 50,000 men, or over 50 battalions of 
American and South Vietnamese soldiers, 
plus air, artillery and national police sup- 
port units, are engaged in a large-scale 
offensive against enemy troops (believed 
to number 8,0C0-10,000 men) around 
Saigon. 

Mar. 22—At a news conference, U.S. Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson says General West- 
moreland, commander of American forces 
in Vietnam, will be replaced in Vietnam 
sometime before July 2, 1968, and will be- 
come Army Chief of Staff. Westmoreland, 
whose appointment is subject to Senate ap- 
proval, will succeed General Harold K. 
Johnson. 

Mar. 23—A U.S. military spokesman reports 
that yesterday U.S. planes bombed a rail- 
road yard in North Vietnam 18 miles from 
the Chinese border. ) 
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Mar. 31—In a nationwide television broad- 
cast, President Johnson announces he has 
ordered an end to air and naval bombard- 
ment of North Vietnam except in the area 
just north of the demilitarized zone. Al- 
most 90 per cent of North Vietnam will be 
spared further bombing.. The President 
urges Britain and the Soviet Union to press 
for a “genuine peace”; he urges North 
Vietnam to exercise restraint and to deesca- 
late the war also. He names Ambassador 
at Large W. Averell Harriman and Ambas- 
sador to Moscow Llewellyn Thompson as 
his representatives to negotiate with North 
Vietnam as soon as Hanoi indicates readi- 
ness for such negotiation. 

The President also declares that Ameri- 
can troops in Vietnam will be increased by 
some 13,500 support troops, including some 
Reserve units. Westmoreland had asked 
for some 200,000 more troops. 


Warsaw Pact - 


Mar. 7—The 2-day meeting of the Commu- 
nist party and government leaders of the 7 
Warsaw Pact nations in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
ends. 

Mar. 8—In a declaration issued in Bulgaria, 
6 Warsaw Pact members issue a declaration 

_ in support of the Soviet-American draft 

treaty to prevent the spread of nuclear 

weapons. Rumania does not adhere to the 
unsigned declaration. A general commu- 

niqué and a declaration denouncing U.S. 

action in Vietnam are also issued. It is 

reported that the meeting failed to resolve 

Soviet and Rumanian differences. 


ARGENTINA 


Mar. 8—Defense Minister Antonio R. La- 
„nusse resigns. 


BELGIUM 


Mar. 1—Kuing Baudouin dissolves Parliament 
in preparation for a general election. 

Mar. 31—Some 6 million voters cast their 
ballots for a new Parliament. (See Bel- 
gium, Current History, March, 1968, p. 
249.) 


BURMA 
Mar. 19—Head of State General Ne Win 
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warns that China is providing sanctuary 
for rebel groups fighting in northern 
Burma. He urges caution lest open con- 
flict break out along the 1200-mile border 
with China. 


CAMBODIA 


Mar. 11—Chief of State Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk charges that North Vietnam and 
China are promoting a Cambodian rebel- 
lion. 


CANADA 


Mar. 1—Jean Marchand, Canada’s minister 
of immigration, announces easing of entry 
restrictions for Asians leaving Kenya be- 
cause of discrimination. 

Mar. 6—A pledge to cut spending and in- 
crease taxes is given in Parliament by 
Finance Minister Mitchell Sharp, in an 
anti-inflation move. 

Mar. 7—Sharp announces that the U.S. 
and’several European countries will extend 
standby credits for Ganada to help defend 
her dollar. 

Mar. 13—The House of Commons approves 
in principle a Government bill to impose 
a 3 per cent tax surcharge on corporate and 
personal incomes. . | 


CEYLON 


Mar. 9—Agreement to hold talks with India 
over disputed ownership of Kachchativu, a 
tiny, uninhabited island, is announced. 


CHILE 


Mar. 8—Extremists on the left and right in 
Congress open new attacks on President 
Eduardo Frei’s economic program. 

Mar. 15—Minister of Finance Raul Saez re- 
signs in protest at the rewriting of the gov- 
ernment’s wage bill. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 


Mar. 29—Further internal dissension in top 
party ranks is indicated by the appointment 
of a new army chief of staff, Huang Yung- 
sheng, replacing Yang Cheng-wu. 


COLOMBIA 


Mar. 17—Election returns for the lower house 


of Congress give the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Coalition more than the two-thirds 
majority needed to stay in office. ` This is 
seen as a vote of confidence in President 
Carlos Lleras Restrepo. 


CONGO, REPUBLIC OF THE 
(Kinshasa) 


Mar. 2—-The deportation of jobless foreigners 
and the return of jobless natives to their 
villages are ordered by the Congo govern- 
ment, in attempts to cut down smuggling 
and to repopulate the farms. 


CUBA 


Mar. 8—The Cuban government issues a list 
of jobs women may hold, in an attempt to 
prevent women from doing heavy labor. 

Mar. 14—Premier Fidel Castro announces 
that all private business activity, except in 
agriculture, will be eradicated. 

Mar. 15—Castro closes all bars and outlaws 
the state lottery. No packages will be ac- 
cepted from the U.S. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


~Mar. 2—Vladimir Koucky, secretary of the 
central committee and delegate to the 
Communist consultative conference in 
Budapest, tells the conference there should 
be closer collaboration with socialist parties 
in Western Europe and more freedom to 
manoeuver with West Germany. 

Mar. 5—Dismissal of Jiri Hendrych, secre- 
tary for ideological matters, is announced 
by the new Communist leadership. 


Mar. 15—Interior Minister Josef Kudrna and- 


Attorney General Jan Bartuska are dis- 
missed in a continuing purge of “conserva- 
tive” party officials. 

Mar. 16—New Communist party chief Alex- 
ander Dubtek announces plans to install 
new people in vital jobs, replacing men 
who served under Novotny. 

Mar. 22—-Antonin Novotny resigns the presi- 
dency in response to increasing pressure 
from liberal forces. . 

Mar. 23—Groups of university students and 
many trade union members announce their 
withdrawal from Communist organizations, 
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Party Secretary Alexander Dubček goes 
to East Germany to reassure Warsaw Pact 
countries that Czechoslovakia’s liberaliza- 
tion will not end her adherence to common 
policies. 

Mar. 25—East European countries offer . 
credits to Czechoslovakia in an attempt to 
keep her from seeking credit in the West. 

Mar. 27—Foreign Minister Vaclav David ob- 
jects to East German pressures on Czecho- 
slovakia. ) 

Mar. 28—Communist party officials elect 
conservative, pro-Soviet General Ludvik 
Svoboda as President. 

Mar. 29—Party Secretary Dubček meets 
with 1,000 students demanding guarantees 
against a return to former conservative 
policies. , 

Mar. 30—President Ludvik Svoboda is in- 
augurated; he replaces Antonin Novotny. 


FINLAND 


Mar. 1—President Urho Kekkonen begins his 
third 6-year term by asking Mauno Koi- 
visto to form a new government. Former 
Premier Rafael Paasio resigned, following 
criticism by members of his Social Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mar. 22—Premier Koivisto forms a new co- 
alition government of 5 parties. 


FRANCE 


Mar. 7—Government authorities tell the 
Israeli defense ministry that France is 
maintaining her embargo on partly paid-for 
Mirage jet fighters and other arms until 
serious negotiations begin on a Middle East 
settlement. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (East) 


(See also Czechoslovakia, Poland) 


Mar. 13—The official Communist party 
newspaper announces support for “con- 


servative”’ factions in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. 


‘Mar. 15—East German officials announce 


plans for college reforms aimed at tighten- 
ing party control over the country’s youth, 


_- 
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GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(West) 


Mar. i1—Chancellor Kurt-Georg Kiesinger 
tells Soviet Ambassador Semyon Tsarapkin 
that Bonn respects the 4-power status of 
Berlin, but will not cease its political activi- 
ties there. 

Mar. 2—Klaus Schutz, Mayor of West Berlin, 
asks the East German government to agree 
to travel passes for West Berliners wishing 
to make Easter visits to relatives in East 
Germany. No passes have been issued in 
the past 2 years. 

Mar. 4—Defying threats from East German 

~ and Soviet officials, West German parlia- 
ment members begin a week of committee 
meetings in West Berlin. 

Mar. 18—Foreign Minister Willy Brandt calls 
for recognition of the Oder-Neisse line as 
Germany’s eastern border with Poland. 

Mar. 20—The Social Democratic party backs 
its chairman, Willy Brandt, pledging to 
respect and recognize the present border 
with Poland. 

Mar. 27—Chancellor Kiesinger urges that 
Poland and West Germany “exchange 
thoughts” over the Oder-Neisse border, but 
refuses to recognize the permanence of the 
border prior to a formal peace treaty. 


GREECE 


Mar. 2—The Greek regime releases 20 of the 
2,000 political prisoners held on an Aegean 
island as a gesture of “magnanimity and 
strength.” 


Mar. 7—Dismissal of 233 state employees, in- - 


cluding 196 teachers, is announced by 
the Greek government in a purge of “dis- 
loyal, corrupt or incompetent officials.” 

Mar. 9—Former Greek Cabinet member An- 
dreas Papandreou, speaking, in Washing- 
ton, asks the U.S. to reconsider its policy 
of support for the Greek regime, calling 
it brutal and dictatorial. 

Mar. 15—A referendum for a new constitu- 
tion is set for next Sept. 1. Premier George 
Papadopoulos claims this will be a first 
step in the return to parliamentary govern- 
ment, 
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INDIA 
(See also Ceylon) 


Mar. 8—A doubling of Indian-Soviet trade is , 
anticipated as large orders are placed by 
the U.S.S.R. for Indian-made railroad cars 
and steel. 

Mar. 18—-Two more states face political chaos 
as fights break out in the assembly in the 
Punjab. A vote of no confidence topples 
the state government of Bihar. 

Mar. 28—The Congress party loses 16 seats 
in elections for the upper house of Parlia- 
ment. - 


INDONESIA 


Mar. 7—Acting President Suharto of Indo- 
nesia and visiting Malaysian Prime Minis- 
ter Abdul Rahman announce agreement to 
seek peaceful settlement of any future dis- 
pute, in a friendship treaty renewing the 
good relations severed under former Presi- 
dent Sukarno. 

Mar. 27—The 828-member Consultative As- 

`- sembly elects Acting President Suharto to 
a 5-year term as President, and sets parlia- 
mentary elections for July, 1971. 


ITALY 


Mar. 1—Students and police clash in Rome 
over university reforms; more than 200 are 
hurt. 


Mar. 3—The Academic Senate of Rome Uni- 


versity calls for immediate reforms in edu- 
cation to give students a greater voice in 
university affairs. 


JAPAN 


Mar. 2—The Foreign Ministry announces its 
decision to buy more rice from Communist 
China during the coming year. A renewal 
of private trade agreements between Japa- 
nese trade groups and China hinges on in- 
creased rice purchases. 

Mar. 7—-The unofficial Japanese trade group 
negotiating in China signs an agreement 
not to take a hostile stand toward China, 
not to support the “two-Chinas” policy and 
not to block normalizing of relations be- 
tween Japan and China. 2 of the dele- 
gates serve in the Japanese Diet. 


Mar. 8—About 1,000 Communist students. 


clash again with police over the opening 
of a U.S. army hospital in Tokyo to treat 
Vietnamese war casualties. 

Mar. 9—Three opposition parties introduce 
a resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives demanding the removal of U.S. B-52 
bombers from Okinawa. . 


LAOS 


Mar. 8—15 civilians and a number of soldiers 
are wounded by Pathet Lao (Communist) 
forces and North Vietnamese soldiers. 

Mar. 15--The fall of 2 villages to Commu- 
nist forces is announced by the Laotian 
government. 


MAURITIUS 


Mar. 12—-Independence celebrations for this 
Indian Ocean island are marred by con- 
flict between the Hindus and the Creole 
population. The new government is sworn 
in; Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam is prime 
minister. 


MOROCCO 


Mar. 13—~King Hassan II unveils a $1-billion 
5-year plan, 40 per cent of which will be 
financed by foreign aid. 


. PANAMA 


Mar. 4——The entire Cabinet resigns. 

Mar. 5—-A 3-man commission is named to in- 
vestigate charges against President Marco 
A. Robles. 

Mar. 11-——Robles appeals to the National 
Guard to protect him against a threatened 
coup d’état. . 

Mar. 13—Presidential candidate Arnulfo 
Arias asks renegotiation of 3 proposed 
Canal treaties between Panama and the 
US. 

Mar, 24—-Robles is removed by the National 
Assembly and Vice President Max Delvalle 
is sworn in. The National Guard says it 
will back Robles. 

Mar. 27-—Violence flares as National Guard 
troops bar Delvalle from the Assembly 
building. Robles claims he is still Presi- 
dent. 
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PHILIPPINES, THE 


Mar. 8—Some 3,000 demonstrators march 
through Manila to protest retention of the 
2,000-man Philippine contingent in South 
Vietnam. . 

Mar. 21—An investigation into the mutiny 
earlier this week at an army training camp 
is begun. The generals report that train- 
ing is so severe that some trainees break 
down. 

Mar. 22—Reports reach Manila that 60 
trainees, missing after the mutiny, have 
been executed by their officers. 


POLAND 


(See also Czechoslovakia) 


Mar. 8—Some 4,000 students march at War- 
saw University demanding reinstatement of 
2 suspended students. 

Mar. 9—Clashes between police and students 
continue as students shout “Long live 
Czechoslovakia,” apparently alluding to 
promises of greater democracy by the new 
Czech leadership. 

Mar. 12—-Three government officials are dis- 
missed because their children have been 
ringleaders in protest demonstrations in 
Warsaw. 

Mar. 17—Communist newspapers blame con- 
tinuing unrest on 2 “Zionist plot.” 

Mar. 18—Roman Zambrowski becomes the 
fourth government official to be dismissed 
for involvement in student disorders. 

Mar. 19—-Communist party leader Wladyslaw 
Gomulka addresses 3,000 party members 
to moderate the anti-Zionist campaign of 
recent weeks. 

Mar. 23—Communist party officials ignore 
Gomulka’s injunction to moderate anti- 
Zionist attacks. Student sit-ins end at 3 
Warsaw schools. - 

Mar. 29—The official Communist party press 
warns Polish Jews. to. condemn U. S. and 
West German “slanders” as the anti-Zionist 
campaign continues. 

Mar. 30—Ejight departments of Warsaw Uni- 
versity are closed by the government and 34 
students are expelled in a crackdown 
against student agitation. 
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RHODESIA 


Mar. 4—The Appellate Division of the High 
Court upholds the conviction of 3 Africans 
who had been reprieved by Queen Eliza- 
beth II. The Africans were sentenced for 
the killing of a white farmer. 

Mar. 6—In a serious act of defiance, Rhode- 
sia hangs the 3 Africans reprieved by the 
Queen. 

Mar. 7—Four groups of demonstrators pro- 
test the executions, and are attacked by 
angry groups of whites. Executions are 
expected to continue; 115 Africans face 
death. 

Mar. 11—-2 more prisoners are hanged as 
government execution of Africans continues 
despite British protest. 

Mar. 13—Ian Smith’s government commutes 
the death sentences of 35 Africans, and re- 
serves its stand on 33 more. 


SALVADOR 


Mar. 11-——-Unofficial preliminary returns from 
yesterday's legislative and municipal elec- 
tions show that the left-of-center Christian 
Democrats won control of at least 7 provin- 
cial capitals and retained control of the 
capital. Gains for the Social Democrats 
represent some weakening of control for 
President Fidel Sanchez Hernandez’s Na- 
tional Conciliation party. 


SOUTHERN YEMEN 


Mar. 25—President Qahtan al-Shaabi de- 
clares that he will continue to weed out “all 
counterrevolutionary elements” that at- 
tempted to overthrow his government last 
week. President al-Shaabi also announces 
that large landholdings held by “former 
sultans, ministers, princes, and sheiks and 
stooges” will be confiscated to prepare the 
way for agrarian reform. 


SPAIN 


Mar. 2—A mass trial of 10 Barcelona men 
hears defendants charge Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco with repression of the 
clergy and brutal police torture. ‘The men 
are being tried for attending a protest rally 
in 1966. l 
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Mar. 8—Six of the 10 defendants in the mass 
trial are sentenced to prison for their part 
in the 1966 rally. Four defendants are 
acquitted. 


‘Mar. 11—In an unusual show of indepen- 


dence, 76 deputies in Parliament ask an ex- 
planation of economic difficulties. 

Mar. 28—The government closes Madrid 
University after a serious clash between stu- 
dents and police over the U.S. war in Viet- 
nam. 


SWEDEN 


Mar. 5—Seven more U.S. military deserters 
are granted asylum in Sweden today; 33 
American servicemen have applied for asy- 
lum because of their opposition to the 
Vietnamese war. | 

Mar. 8—U.S. Ambassador William Heath ~is 
called home to discuss deteriorating Swe- 
dish-American relations over the Vietnam 
war. 


THAILAND 


. Mar. 4—Premier Thanom Kittikachorn says 


that 2,300 Communist guerrillas are active 
in Thailand today; this is an increase of 
1,000 over the past 6 months. 


U.S.S.R., THE 


Mar. 2—Pravda, the official Soviet news- 
paper, defends the trial of 4 Russian writers 
accused as “traitors” for writing anti-Soviet 
pieces. 

Mar. 12—-Ninety-nine leading Soviet mathe- 
maticians protest the confinement of an in- 
tellectual who was active in the January 
protest over the trials of Soviet writers An- 
drei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel. 

Mar. 14—The Soviet government sends a bill 
for $14,699 in damages to the U.S. in the 
aftermath of the Feb. 21 bomb explosion at 
the U.S.S.R.’s Washington embassy. 

Mar. 22——-Forty-seven residents of the Novo- 
sibirsk science center sign a protest against 
the sentencing of dissident writers. í 

Mar. 29-—Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev 
warns Soviet intellectuals of punishment if 
they fall into the trap of Western ideol- 
ogies, ; 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC, THE 
(See also Intl, Middle East) 


Mar. 20—In the largest reshuffle since 1952, 


14 new Cabinet members, all civilians, are 
appointed by President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser. Most key portfolios are retained by 
army officers. 


UNITED KINGDOM, THE 
(See also Intl, Monetary Crisis; 
and Rhodesia) 


Mar. 1—British citizens of Asian ancestry 
may now immigrate to Britain from Kenya 
only under strict quota limitations in a bill 
that becomes law today. 

Mar. 5—The House of Commons, by a vote 
of 313 to 220, approves military withdrawal 
from areas east of Suez. 

Mar. 15—George Brown, Foreign Secretary, 
resigns in a dispute over the closing of the 
London gold market. Michael Stewart, 
First Secretary of the Cabinet, replaces 
Brown. 

Mar. 25—A budget with the highest taxes in 
peacetime history is voted, 332-248, by the 
House of Gommons. 

Mar. 28—Returns in 4 by-elections result in 
overwhelming defeats of Labor candidates 
by the Conservative opposition. 


UNITED STATES, THE 

Civil Rights 

(See also Government) 

Mar. 1—An Associated Press survey reveals 
that police in major American cities are 
stockpiling weapons and training civilians 
in preparation for possible race riots. 

Mar. 2—The President’s National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders releases its 
full 1,485-page report stressing the dangers 
of possible urban apartheid, and warning 
that in 30 cities police and fire prepara- 
tions are inadequate to deal with possible 
riots in the coming summer. 

Mar. 28—Looting and rioting during a pro- 
test march in Memphis, Tennessee, led by 
Martin Luther King, Jr., nonviolent civil 
rights leader, lead to the death of a 16- 
year-old Negro boy and the injuring of 50 
persons. 
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Economy 
(See Intl, Monetary Crisis) 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 


Mar. 4—The State Department refuses a visa 
to Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian D. Smith 
because the U.S. Coes not recognize the in- 
dependence of Rhodesia. 

Mar. 10—The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s news department announces its be- 
lief that the U.S. is losing the war in Viet- 
nam and calls for a change in U.S. foreign 
policy. 

Newsweek calls for negotiation in Viet- 
nam to end the stalemate. This is the sec- 
ond time the newsweekly has taken an edi- 
torial stand in its 35 years. 

Mar. 11—Appearing in a televised open hear- 
ing before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
debates with Senator J. William Fulbright 
(D., Ark.) ; Rusk defends the Administra- - 
tion’s policy in Vietnam and says that pol- 
icy is being reexamined “from A to Z.” 

Mar. 12——Rusk says the Administration will 
consult with Congress about dispatching. 
more troops to Vietnam, but he does not 
commit the Administration to consultation 
before making such a decision. 

Mar. 28—-The State Department announces 
that American citizens who travel to Com- 
munist countries declared “off limits” for 
American travelers will not be punished; 
their passports w:ll no longer be revoked. 


Government 


(See also Politics; Intl, Monetary Crisis) 

Mar. 1—Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare John Gardner leaves HEW with- 
out ceremony after 2% years of service. 

President Johnson welcomes presidential 

adviser Clark M. Clifford as Secretary of 
Defense, replacing Robert McNamara. 

Mar. 11—The Senate passes the civil rights 
bill, voting 71 to 20; about 80 per cent of 
the nation’s housing is subject to the open 
housing provisions of the bill, which now 
goes to the House of Representatives. 
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Mar. 15—The Senate completes congressional 
action on a bill requiring that jurors in 
federal courts be chosen by random selec- 
tion from voters’ or other lists and not 
handpicked. 

Mar. 22—~President Johnson nominates career 
government official Wilbur Cohen as Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
succeeding John Gardner. 

The President names Sargent Shriver, 
first director of the Peace Corps and direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
as ambassador to France. 

Voting 67 to 1, the Senate adopts its first 
formal code of ethics outlining standards 
of financial behavior for Senators and Sen- 
ate employees. Vermont’s Republican Sen- 
ator George Aiken opposes the action be- 
cause of a last-minute amendment allowing 
Senators to use private contributions to 
meet office or personal expenses. 

Mar. 23-—President Johnson nominates Frank 
E. McKinney, former Democratic National 
Chairman, as ambassador to Spain, replac- 
ing Angier Biddle Duke. 


Labor 


Mar. 2—President of the United Automobile 
Workers Walter P. Reuther requests a spe- 
cial A.F.L.—G.I.O. convention in December 
to discuss his proposals “to modernize and 
revitalize” the A.F.L-C.LO. 

Mar. 16—The United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, acting for some of the striking copper 
unions, signs a contract with Phelps Dodge, 
one of the 4 companies involved in the cop- 
per strike. Thirteen other striking unions 
also affecting Phelps Dodge have not acted 
on the proposed settlement. 

Mar. 24—Representatives of American Smelt- 
ing and Refining and Anaconda Copper 
announce that basic tentative agreements 
for copper workers have been reached in 
an attempt to settle the copper strike, now 
in its ninth month. 

Mar. 28—After an 11-day strike against the 
New York Port Authority, longshoremen 
begin to return to work in the Port of New 
York. 
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Military Policy 

Mar. 12—-The Department of Defense places 
a $456.1-million contract for production of 
Poseidon multiple-warhead missiles that 
can be launched underwater from subma- 
rines. 

Mar. 14—A Defense Department directive 
orders the armed services to employ civil- 
ians for food preparation and service ex- 
cept in the case of military necessity; the 
changeover is ordered to be effective by 
mid-1970. 

Mar. 17-—Six Air Force F-111 fighter 
bombers arrive in Thailand for test flights 
over North Vietnam. 

Mar. 27—After a surprise visit to Washing- 
ton, General Creighton W. Abrams, deputy 
to General William Westmoreland, returns 
to Vietnam. 

Mar. 28—The Defense Department an- 
nounces the loss of an F-111 plane in South- 
east Asia. 

Mar. 30—Loss of a second F-111 jet fighter 
is announced. Military spokesmen say it 
crashed in Thailand after an in-flight emer- 
gency. 


Politics 


Mar. 5—Former Vice President Richard 
Nixon promises that “new leadership” in 
the U.S. will “end the war’ in Vietnam. 

Mar. 12—Minnesota Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy wins 42 per cent of the Democratic 
vote in New Hampshire’s presidential pri- 
mary; President Johnson polls 48 per cent. 
Nixon polls some 79 per cent of the Repub- 
lican- vote; the write-in campaign for 

_ Rockefeller wins the New York governor 
11 per cent. 

Mar. 16—New York Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy announces he will challenge the Presi- 
dent for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation because of his opposition to John- 
son’s “disastrous, divisive policies” in Viet- 
nam and at home, policies which can be 
changed “only by changing the men who 

_ are now making them.” l , 

Mar. 17—It is reported that last-week Robert 
Kennedy offered to refrain from challeng- 


ing the President for the Democratic nom- 
ination if President Johnson would name a 
commission to reevaluate the war in Viet- 
nam. i 

Mar. 19—Eugene McCarthy states that he 
will support Robert Kennedy for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination if his own 
bid fails. 

Mar. 21—New York’s Republican Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller declares that he is not 
a candidate for the Republican presidential 
nomination; he will not refuse to serve if 
drafted. l 

Mar. 22—U.S8. Democratic Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell returns to New York; 
he is arrested for criminal contempt and 
released on bail. Powell has been living in 
the Bahamas to evade arrest rising from his 
1966 conviction for deliberately defying 
court orders to appear for a financial ex- 
amination as a debtor. 

Mar. 31—In a nation-wide televised broad- 
cast, President Johnson announces that “I 
shall not seek and I will not accept the 
nomination of my party as your President.” 
The surprise announcement leaves Mc- 
Carthy and Robert Kennedy the only an- 
nounced contenders for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 


Supreme Court 


Mar. 4—The Supreme Court refuses to re- 
view a lower court ruling outlining a re- 
arrangement of Indiana’s 11 congressional 
districts. ‘The Court agrees to review the 
constitutionality of an Arkansas statute that 

- forbids a public school teacher to “teach 
the theory . . . that mankind ' descended 
from a lower order of animals.” Only Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi still regard teaching 
the theory of evolution as a crime; Tennes- 
see repealed a similar law in 1967. 

Mar. 12—North Carolina’s Democratic Sen- 
ator Sam Ervin, Jr., asks the Supreme Court 
to hear a taxpayer’s suit challenging the 
constitutionality of offering federal aid to 
sectarian schools. 

Mar. 18—In an 8 to 0 unsigned ruling, the 
Court decides that if Negroes win legal 
challenges against proprietors discriminat- 
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ing against them in public places, the losing 
proprietors must pay the legal fees involved. 
Going to court to challenge discrimination 
is in “the public interest.” 


VATICAN, THE . 


Mar. 9—Pope Paul VI sends a message to the 
Archbishop of Salisbury, in which the Pope 
appeals for clemency for 6 Africans who 
are to be hanged on March 11. This is 
reportedly an unusual instance of direct 
papal intervention in a` specific temporal 
affair. 

Mar. 11—vVatican sources report that Gatho- 
lics who join Free Masons orders will no 
longer be subject to automatic excommuni- 
cation. i 

Mar. 20—The Roman Catholic Church and 
the World Council of Churches issue a 
joint statement, the first common action 
undertaken by these 2 major Christian 
groups, appealing for an end to the Ni- 
gerian civil war and “the establishment of 
a lasting peace by honorable negotia- 
tions... .” 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 


Mar. 1—By a vote of 85 to 10 (with 3 ab- 
stentions and 37 not voting) the House 
of Representatives defeats President Nguy- — 
en Van Thieu’s request for power to rule 
by decree. 

Thieu signs a decree placing under gov- 
ernment control the military officers who 
head provincial governments. 

Mar. 7—-The Senate defeats Thieu’s request 
for emergency powers to rule by decree. 

Mar. 11—According to informed sources, 
Thieu has removed 7 provincial chiefs. 

Mar. 21—-In a major televised speech, Presi- 
dent Thieu announces that 135,000 men 
wil be added to the armed forces; more 
19-year-olds and, for the first time, 18-year- 
old youths will be drafted. 

Mar. 26-——President Nguyen Van Thieu dis- 
misses 4 more provincial chiefs. 

Mar. 27—In Saigon, some 1,000 delegates 
and guests assemble to form a new party, 
the Liberal Democratic Force. l 
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WEST GERMAN TRADE 
(Continued from page 278) 


Table 1: German Commodity Trade by Areas 
(in billions of DM) 


Other 
North Developed 
EEC Americal Countries” 


Year x M Net X M Net X M Net 


Under- 
developed East 4 
Countries Bloc Other Total 


1962 18.0 16.0 2.0 4.4 80-36 16.7 10.7 60 96 11.1 -1.5 21 2.2 -0.1 2.0 15°05 53.0 49.5 


1963 21.7 17.3 4.4 4.7 87 -4.0 18.0 10.9 7.1 


9.9 11.5 -16 1.8 2.1 -0.3 1.9 1.5 0.4 58.3 52.3 


1964 23.6 204 3.2 54 88 -3.4 21.0 11.7 93 94 12.5 -3.1 2.3 24 -0.1 2.2 1.7 0.5 64.9- 58.8 
1965 25.2 26.6 -14 6.5 10.1 -3.6 23.1148 8.3 11.3 14.0 -2.7 2.7 2.9 02 2.5 1.9 06 71.6 704 
1966 29.3 27.8 1.5 8.1 10.1 -2.0 24.8 14.7 10.1 12.1 14.9 -2.8 3.3 3.1 0.2 2.7 1.3 0.8 80.6 72.7 


1 United States and Canada 
2 E.F.T.A. Countries, Japan 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch für die Bundesrepublik Deutschland (Wiesbaden). 


Table 2: Area Shares in Per Cent of 
Total German Imports 


North Other Dev. Underdev. East 
Year EEC America Countries Countries Bloc Other Total 
1961 31.1 15.9 ` 22.5 22.8 4.6 3.1 100.0 
1966 38.2 13.8 20.3 20.5 4.3 2.9 100.0 
Total German Exports | 
1961 31.7 7.8 31.5 20.4 4,1 2.5 100.0 
1966 36.3 10.0 30.7 15.0 4i 3.9 100.0 
i German Food imports 
1961 33.1 13.7 19.4 25.4 5.5 2.9 100.0 
1966 38.5 12.4 15.7 26.3 5.1 2.0 100.0 
German Exports of Selected Industrial Goods 
1961 . 26.0 7.9 32.3 25.2 3.8 4.8 100.0 
1966 S12) <x 11.0 31.2 18.1 4.6 3.9 100.0 


1 Chemical Products, Machines, Vehicles 


Source: Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland 





WEST BERLIN 
` (Continued from page 308) 


were preoccupied with Vietnam and their 
economic crisis, but Schiitz seemed satisfied. 
It is a fact that Berlin has lost the position 

of industrial leadership it enjoyed before 
World War II. Giants of the electrical in- 
dustry like Siemens and A.E.G. have retained 
plants in Berlin, but much of their production 
has been transferred to West Germany. The 
chemical industry of Berlin is comparatively 


y 


well off, but only one leading firm, Schering, 
still has its headquarters in the divided city. 

Even an optimist must admit that West 
Berlin is in the midst of a serious crisis. But 
hope should not be abandoned as long as 
Berlin has strong, far-sighted leadership and 
as long as the people of West Germany are 
willing to make real sacrifices for the em- 
battled city. 
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X M Net X M Net X M Net X M Ne 
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How can the United States best maintain manpower for an effective 
defense system and for the other needs of American society? How have Ameri- 
can armies been raised in the past? Is Selective Service necessary? A three-tssue 
study of these questions will offer historical background and various current 
and controversial views. Our introductory article, evaluating the changing 
manpower needs for American defense, notes that until after World War II, 
“large land armies were still the principal instruments of decision .. .”; today 
“The most important change in [their] use is the decline . . . of their role as the 
principal instrument of ultimate decision.” $ 


The Changing Role of Land Armies 
in the 20th Century 


By Atvin J. COTTRELL 
Staf Member, Center for Strategic Studies, Georgetown University 


ROM THE PRE-NAPOLEONIC era to the 
mid-twentieth century, generals and 
statesmen have been convinced that 

massive amounts of manpower were needed 
for warmaking and defense. The central role 
assigned to large ground armies from earliest 
times prevailed in a very general sense until 
the end of World War II. Every military 
leader sought to amass the largest possible 
force of military manpower, even if smaller 
armies would perhaps have served the pur- 
pose better.1 

To say that the importance of large ground 
forces remained paramount in the minds of 
military strategists for a relatively long time is 

1 Paradoxically, Napoleon probably would have 
been better off had he taken an army considerably 
smaller than'the 400,000 troops with which he in- 
vaded Russia in 1812. Logistics, complicated by 
adverse weather, did more to bring about his defeat 
than did the Russian forces. 
_. 2 For a discussion of the differences as regards 
the role of land forces in World Wars I and II, see 


Gyril Falls, The Great War (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1959), pp. 11-12. 


not to suggest that this role was unchanging 
or that strategies did not differ from age to 
age. But many of the changes, particularly in 
World Wars I and II, were greatly influenced 
by the development of new and better weap- 
ons, e.g., the machine gun and modern artil- 
lery during World War I, and the greatly in- 
creased importance of armored vehicles, air- 
craft and naval power during World War IT.? 

Yet these wars had one thing in common: 
large land armies were still the principal in- 
struments of decision, and all weapons sys- 
tems and other capabilities were geared to 
their support. 


WORLD WAR Il 


To suggest something of the magnitude of 
the United States effort at peak strength dur- 
ing World War II, the United States had over 
12,000,000 men under arms serving in all 
theaters, as compared with the 1968 levels of 
3,500,000. It lost over 200,000 dead in battle. 
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The Soviets had a similar number under 
arms, but lost an estimated seven million in 
battle. Present Soviet military strength is 
estimated at approximately 3,220,000.: 

It might be well to recall some of the num- 
bers involved in the great Normandy invasion 
of June 6, 1944. Some 5,000 vessels—the 
largest naval fleet in history—participated in 
the landings under an umbrella of aircraft 
which were estimated to have carried out 
more than 12,000 sorties on the day of the in- 
vasion. In retrospect, it- might be said 
of the Normandy landings that they repre- 
sented the ascendancy of means, i.e., of over- 
whelming manpower and firepower as well as 
superior logistics management, over sophisti- 
cated strategic doctrine. Raymond Aron has 
pointed out in The Century of Total War 
that World War II demonstrated the Ameri- 
can proclivity for conserving manpower 
through the prodigal expenditure of techno- 
logical resources.* But the fact remains that 
huge manpower resources were required. 

The use of the atomic bomb against Japan, 
as well as the belief that something approach- 
ing real peace was in sight, and domestic 
pressures to “bring the boys home,” influenced 
United States strategic thinking regarding the 
role of land forces following World War IT. 
United States forces were quickly withdrawn 
from Europe and the conventional American 
military establishment was rapidly dismantled. 
By 1948, the Army was scaled down from 
3.5 million to about 525,000 men and 10 
skeleton divisions.5 Thus our atomic monop- 


ê The Military Balance, 1967-1968 (London: 
The Institute for Strategic Studies, 1967), p. 5. 

t Raymond Aron, The Century of Total War 
(Boston: Beacon, 1955). 

5 Theodore Ropp, War in the Modern World 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1959), p. 378. 

6 The Korean War (Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday and Company, 1967), p. vi. 

T Ibid., p. 245. The limitations placed on U. S. 
air power in allowing a sanctuary for enemy air- 
craft across the Yalu was one of the most fervently 
argued issues of the war. Still the land forces were 
the principal forces involved in Korea. For despite 
clear U.S. superiority in the air—no enemy aircraft 
reportedly penetrated to within 75 miles of the 
battlefront, at least in the daylight hours—we 
were still unable to prevent the enemy from being 
adequately reinforced and supplied. (See Alvin J. 
Cottrell, “The Role of NATO’s Air Forces,” The 
Annals, May, 1955, p. 105.) ° 
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oly served to rationalize the United States de- 
cision to accede to irresistible domestic pres- 
sures for demobilization. 


GROUND FORCES IN KOREA 


The United States did not break sharply 
with the past until the Korean War of 1950. 
Until Korea, the established concept of all- 
out war waged by all the manpower and 
weapons that could be mustered still repre- 
sented the epitome of sound military policy. 

But in Korea, as General Matthew Ridg- 
way noted: “. ... for the first time in our 
history we became acquainted with the con- 
cept of limited war.”® He contrasts Korea 
with World War II: 

One mistake we avoided in Korea was an insis- 
tence on “total victory” or “unconditional sur- 
render” or even a “halt to aggression” before 
talking peace. ...A limited war is not merely a 
small war that has not grown to full size. It is 
a war in which the objectives are specifically 
limited in the light of our national interest and 
current capabilities.’ 

United States military power was concep- 
tually employed for the first time on a large 
scale in Korea to achieve a limited objective 
—to halt aggression and bring an end to the 
conflict without seeking the complete capitu- 
lation of the enemy. In fact, we settled for a 
truce along the line where the battle began. 
That the war—and particularly its limited 
nature—was not popular in the United States 
was dramatized on election day in 1952. The 
Korean War had become the major issue in 
the campaign and former General Dwight 
Eisenhower, hero of World War II, used his 
mandate at the polls to negotiate an end to 
the war. Thus the Korean War was a har- 
binger of the current opposition to massive 
intervention with ground forces abroad, par- 
ticularly in Asia. It may be recalled that in 
March, 1954, Vice President Richard Nixon 
suggested that the United States intervene 
with air and naval power in Vietnam to help 
the French at Dien Bien Phu. This idea was 
apparently favored by Admiral Arthur Rad- 
ford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
But the Nixon suggestion (made in a speech» 
and obviously intended as a “trial balloon” 
to assess public support for such an action) 


was strongly opposed in many quarters. Gen- 
eral Ridgway, then Army Chief of Staff, 
countered Nixon’s suggestion with the com- 
ment that: 
that same old delusive idea was advanced—that 
we could do things the cheap and easy way, by 
going into Indo-China with air and naval forces 
alone. To me this had an ominous ring. For I 
felt sure that if we committed air and naval 
power to that area, we would have to follow 
them immediately with ground forces in support® 
General Ridgway opposed United States inter- 
vention at a time when the United States 
military establishment had reached the peak 
of its postwar mobilization, approximately 
3,600,000, as:a result of the Korean War. 
His opposition to the use of military power 
for intervention on the Asian mainland per- 
tained primarily to ground forces. Opposi- 
tion to military intervention in Asia may be 
the most significant development in estimat- 
ing the future role of United States military 
power in general, and ground forces in par- 
ticular, in such conflicts. Current opposition 
now involves all services and particularly the 
air force. 


‘GROUND FORCE USE IN OTHER AREAS 


The role which ground forces have played 
and are now playing in other areas since the 
end of World War II will of necessity vary 
from area to area. In Europe, for example, 
NATO and specifically United States ground 
forces have served largely as a “tripwire” 
which constitutes an earnest of our commit- 
ment to defend Europe. The “tripwire” for 
ground forces in NATO has been described 
by Enoch Powell, conservative defense spokes- 
man in England, as “the frontier guard which 
automatically sets off nuclear war rather as a 
burglar trap rings an alarm bell... .” 

The United States-NATO ground forces 
have never reached the minimum levels estab- 
lished in the various NATO force plans. 
During the greater period of NATO’s exis- 
tence, such plans have called for the equiva- 
lent of 30 ready divisions. But in fact, NATO 

8 Soldier: The Memoirs of Matthew B. Ridgway 


(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), p. 276. 
(Italics added.) 


9 See for example Maxwell Taylor, The Uncertain 
Trumpet (New York: Harper, 1959). 
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has never had more than 25 divisions on the 
central European front. These NATO divi- 
sions confront a roughly equal number of 
Soviet divisions in Kast Germany and East 
Europe. (The Soviets have usually been 
credited with approximately 22 divisions in 
East Germany.) NATO's 30-division force 
goal was meant to insure that the Soviet 
divisions in East Germany would not be ade- 
quate by themselves for a decisive assault 
against Western Europe. But the NATO 
force has never been considered adequate to 
deal with any significantly reinforced Soviet. 
forces, without resort to nuclear capabilities. 
Thus the United States has publicly an- 
nounced that it has 7,000 nuclear warheads 
stored within the European NATO theater. 

The acceptance by NATO of an inferior 
ground force conventional posture was not 
occasioned by any deficiency in the necessary 
resources or manpower of its members. Ac- 
tually, manpower ratios favor the NATO 
countries, and United States and Soviet forces 
today are roughly ecual. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that a greater supporting 
force is required to put an American soldier 
into combat. United States-NATO numeri- 
cal deficiencies in ground strength have been 
due largely to a lack of will, particularly on 
the part of our NATO allies. This lack of 
will must be attributed to a variety of politi- 
cal, military and economic factors. The lat- 
ter consideration is particularly relevant with 
regard to England, but budgetary reasons for 
a troop reduction were also cited by the West 
Germans in the summer of 1967. 

An important change in NATO strategy 
affecting the role of ground forces occurred 
in 1954. Shortly after President Eisenhower 
took office the administration enunciated the 
so-called “New Look in American Defense 
Policy” which presaged a shift towards pri- . 
mary reliance on nuclear weapons to make up 
for the conventional deficiencies in NATO’s 
force levels. ‘The new doctrine, character- 
ized by the phrase “a bigger bang for the 
buck,” came under sharp attack by many in 
and out of government.2 Many of the critics 
argued that a strategy relying so heavily on 
nuclear weapons would become increasingly 
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less credible as the Soviets increased their own 
capability to inflict unacceptable damage on 
the continental United States. Such a strat- 
egy left no option between doing nothing and 
fighting an all-out nuclear war. 

When President John F. Kennedy assumed 
office in 1961 he brought with him many 
critics of the new NATO doctrine and of the 
entire concept of “massive retaliation” enun- 
ciated by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles in January, 1954. It was natural 
that the Kennedy Administration, anxious as 


it was for arms control reasons to reduce the | 


dangers of a precipitate nuclear response, 
should try to reverse the policy of heavy reli- 
ance on nuclear weapons which character- 
ized the “New Look” strategy. Using such 
terms as “flexible response” and “graduated 
deterrence’ the Kennedy Administration 
sought to alter the Eisenhower policy. Not 
only did these efforts fail; they were also 
_ strongly opposed by our principal NATO al- 
lies. l 

Now, in fact, NATO strategy has come 
almost full circle. Now, in 1968—despite 
official statements, to the contrary—there ap- 
pears to be a return, in fact if not in theory, 
to a de facto “tripwire concept” with regard 
to the role of ground forces. 

Even more significant than the French 
withdrawal from NATO, as far as United 
= States defense strategy in Europe is con- 
cerned, has been the increasing insistence by 
leading political and military figures in the 
United States upon the reduction of our 
ground forces in Europe. 

Since 1966, Senate majority leader Mike 
Mansfield of Montana and other prominent 
Senators have been urging the withdrawal of 
as many as four of the six divisions from the 
United States Seventh Army in Germany, the 
. most modern and effective fighting force in 
NATO. Senator Mansfield has received sup- 
port for his view from General Eisenhower, 
who has suggested that United States forces 
could be reduced to two divisions, {in other 
words, a corps) as an earnest of the United 
States commitment to defend Europe; former 
Army General James Gavin has publicly 
made similar proposals. There has also been 
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much talk, based on the concept of the in- 
creased United States airlift capabilities, of 
rotating troops from the United States to 
Europe. Thus, we seem to be moving in the 
direction of a “mobile” rather than a “sta- 
tionary” tripwire concept for our ground 
forces. 

What we have seen in Europe—the area 
most vital to United States interests—has been 
the gradual acceptance by the United States 
of ground forces as a political-military symbol 
of our commitment to Europe’s defense rather 
than as a key instrument for decision in Eu- 
rope should the presence of such forces fail to 
deter. This, of course, differs greatly from 
earlier twentieth century concepts of the role 
of ground forces. 

Perhaps this was inevitable as the result of 
vast changes in military technology. The ad- 
vance in firepower resulting from the develop- 
ment of nuclear power for military purposes 
represents the greatest quantum leap in mili- 
tary firepower in history. The new central 
role of nuclear weapons has led to the increas- 
ing acceptance in the United States of a con- 
cept, already widely accepted in Europe, 
which rests more on preventing war than on 
fighting should deterrence fail. 


SELECTIVE INTERVENTION 


In other areas—e.g. the Middle Kast-—-we 
also appear to rely on a mobile tripwire rather 
than on numerical superiority. Perhaps in 
such areas, from a political and .a military 
point of view, the only sensible strategy is one 
in which we carry out a preemptive interven- 
tion to stabilize the situation as quickly as 
possible, when our interests are clearly in- 
volved in a critical situation, then withdraw. 
When our interests are involved, preemptive 
arrival, perhaps with relatively small forces, 
may often prove adequate to the challenge, 
since it thrusts upon the other superpower the 
onus of counterintervening and of creating a 
direct confrontation which might lead to nu- 
clear war. Such a strategy of selective inter- 
vention might be carried out with the limited 
objective of damping the crisis and moving 
out as quickly as possible. The United States 
intervention in Lebanon in 1958 was a nearly 
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perfect example of the way to implement such 
a strategic concept. There American forces 
at peak strength deployed in the Lebanon 
totaled only about 15,000—8,000 Army and 
6,000 Marines.?° Interventions by such small 
forces are not new in history. Indeed, the 
United States frequently intervened in Latin 
America (e.g., in Nicaragua and Cuba) with 
small forces. What is new is their current 
close linkage to the strategic nuclear forces of 
the United States with all the related risks of 
nuclear war that the enemy must ponder. 

It now seems clear that protracted, large- 
scale interventions of the Korean type and, 
much more significantly, current military ac- 
tion in Vietnam do not conform to the de- 
veloping United States domestic and interna- 
tional political environments. Inevitably, the 
unfavorable environment now developing 
with respect to such great military undertak- 
ings, involving as they do large ground forces, 
may make such undertakings a thing of the 
past. There is much opposition to the escala- 
tion of the war, even by congressional sup- 
porters of the Administration, if the role of 
additional ground troops is simply to imple- 
ment the present “gradualist” strategy which 
some believe to be bankrupt. After a one- 
man inspection tour of Vietnam in January, 
1968, Senator Joseph Clark (D., Penn.) of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee stated: 

.. . We are stalemated in Vietnam as we were 
in Korea 15 years ago. We must take the action 
we took then; seize the initiative to reach a com- 
promise solution—without military victory but 
also without defeat. And never, never again 
should we commit a ground army on the main- 
land of Asia. 
Senator Mike Mansfield, arguing against 
further escalation of the war, has also stated 
that: “We are in the wrong place and fighting 
the wrong kind of war.”?? 

As an alternative, retired General James 

10 Robert McClintock, The Meaning of Limited 
War (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967), p. 114. 

i The Washington Post, March 10, 1968. 
Italics added. 

12 The New York Times, March 10, 1968. 

13 See Crisis Now (New York: Random House, 
1968), p. 58. 

14“A Broad Look at Our Asian Policy,” The 


~ York Times Magazine, March 10, 1963, p. 
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Gavin has’ recommended the so-called en- 
clave strategy—a strategy which calls for the 
defense of key strategic points like Gamranh 
Bay, Danang and Saigon, without any effort 
on the part of the United States to hold the 
countryside—a strategy which would enable 
the United States to reduce its forces in 
Vietnam.** 

Certainly the opposition to United States 
intervention in Vietnam, at home and abroad, 
raises the question of whether even limited 
wars of the magnitude of Vietnam are pos- 
sible in a democratic society. The validity of 
the concept of limited war has yet to be 
proven. As of April 1, 1968, the’ United 
States had about 510,000 men in Vietnam, 
with more to come. Perhaps a more serious 
issue than the size of the force in Vietnam is 
the magnitude of the casualty list, which by 
March, 1968, had surpassed that of the 
Korean War. 

It is conceivable that failure in Vietnam 
will so discredit the use of our military power 
that even lesser interventions of the. Lebanese 
kind will be proscribed by domestic and inter- 
national opinion; this may be the case even 
if the United States achieves a clear “victory” 
in Vietnam. In any event, as far as Vietnam 
and the rest of Asia is concerned, Professor 
Edwin Reischauer of Harvard, our ambas- 
sador to Japan under the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations, has observed: 


Vietnam has made it much more dubious than it 
was before that we would intervene strongly in a 
similar situation elsewhere in Asia and unthink- 
able that we would do it while the Vietnam war 
lasted . . . we are coming to the end of a 
policy.14 


For a variety of political and economic rea- 
sons, the United States may well be forced 
more and more into a strategy of primary 
reliance on strategic offensive capabilites and 
naval power unless it is prepared, as seems 
unlikely, to employ nuclear weapons. 


a 


CHINESE MANPOWER 


Certainly, fear of Chinese Communist man- 
power has been a key factor in the concern 
of many who fear further escalation of the 
war in Vietnam, especially the possibility of 
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a United States ground invasion of North 
Vietnam. ‘Total Chinese military strength 
has been reliably estimated at 2,700,000, with 
ground forces accounting for all but 200,000 
of this total. Both the Soviet Union and the 
United States have more men under arms, 
but Chinese Communist ground forces are 
superior numerically to Soviet and American 
forces: The Soviets have an estimated 2,- 
000,000 of their total military strength allo- 
cated to the Army; the United States has an 
Army total of 1,470,000. As is true of the 
Soviets versus the Americans, the size of Chi- 
nese forces is deceptive because the Chinese 
place even less emphasis on forces supporting 
the combat soldier. For the present, how- 
ever, given the internal turmoil in China, it 
is doubtful that China’s Communist leaders 
could employ their ground strength safely 
outside of China without risking loss of con- 
trol throughout China. 

Perhaps the most sweeping proposal for a 
change in United States strategy was proposed 
by Walter Lippmann, who called for an 
American withdrawal from the Asian main- 
land to Australia and New Zealand for the 
defense of the island chain around the periph: 
ery of Asia: 


The essential difference between what we have 
done in Vietnam and what we should have done 
is that we have gone ashore on the mainland— 
where the masses.of Vietnam and of China can 
march against us. The right way, indeed the 
right thing to do now, is to take our stand on 
territory separated by blue water from the main- 
land and from the masses who live on it... . I 
believe that this analysis points to Australia and 
New Zealand as the proper forward base of 
American power in the South Pacific. . . . An 
American decision to pull back to Australia will 
not only end the war in Vietnam but will remove 
any near prospect of war with China. ... The 
controlling fact about the Chinese and Viet- 
namese military forces is that they can march but 
cannot swim.15 


There is no doubt that this concept will 
commend itself to many who oppose military 
intervention in general, and military interven- 
tion in Vietnam specifically. But it appears 
to ignore the question of what happens to 


15 The Washington Post, October 22, 1967. 
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Thailand, Laos, Gambodia, Hong Kong, Ma- 
laysia, Singapore and Korea. 


ROLE OF LAND FORCES 


While this article has been written from 
the United States point of view, it is clear 
that ground forces continue to play a major 
role in Soviet and Chinese strategic thinking. 
This is of necessity even truer of China than 
of Russia. Throughout the postwar period 
the land forces of both Communist powers 
have persistently bedeviled United States 
military planners because of American ground 
deficiencies. The United States and its allies 
have been forced to think of more sophisti- 
cated ways to compensate for the Commu- 
nist superiority in conventional military man- 
power. While a discussion of what kind of 
force posture the United States should main- 
tain is not the purpose of this article, certain 
conclusions are indicated if domestic opposi- 
tion to United States military intervention 
continues. For it is this opposition more than 
abstract military doctrine, no matter how 
brilliantly formulated, which will in large 
measure determine future strategy and the 
role of land forces. Much of the opposition 
to military intervention is mistakenly attrib- 
uted to the war in Vietnam, but it seems likely 
that while the Vietnamese war may have trig- 
gered the now crucial debate over military 
policy, the real roots of the problem go much 
deeper. What is really involved, as far as 
some of the opposition is concerned, is an 
objection to military intervention per se. 
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Raising Armies Before the Civil War 


By WitiiaM G. CARLETON 
Professor Emeritus of History and Political Science, University of Florida 


RE-TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICANS 
had strong feelings against military 
professionalism. ‘Their regular army 

was little more than a token force. They de- 
spised conscription, and until the Civil War 
they rejected it. Even in the Civil War the 
draftees were secondary to the volunteers. 
In fighting their wars, Americans traditionally 
relied on voluntary and temporary military 
service. 

Before the Revolution, each of the 13 
colonies had its own militia, and all able- 
bodied males from 16 to 60 were subject to 
‘service. Universal service, however, was ill 
enforced. The militia did very well in quell- 
ing local disturbances and fighting local In- 
dian wars; but in waging the large-scale wars 


of the late seventeenth century and of the 


eighteenth century with the Spanish, the 
French, and their Indian allies (King Wil- 
liam’s War, Queen Anne’s War, King 
George’s War, and the Great War of 1754- 
1763), every colony found it necessary to re- 
sort to special recruitments of volunteers. 
Colonials recoiled from fighting outside 
their own colony, and recruitments lagged 
except when local frontiers were harassed— 
and often even then. The British complained 
that the colonies did not act enough in their 
own defense; they prodded them to do more; 
and yet they held colonial military efforts in 
contempt. That contempt was largely justi- 
fied. Colonial expeditions against the French 
in Canada during all four of the French and 
Indian wars bogged down again and again; 


and the pacifism of Pennsylvania’s Quaker 
leaders exposed the frontiers of the keystone 
colony to repeated Cisasters. Those remark- 
able British victories in North America in- 
1759 (climaxing in James Wolfe’s taking of 
Quebec), which resulted in the expulsion of 
the French from the continent, were largely 
the work of the British regulars. 

Yet the Americans, forgetting their poor 
records in the colonial wars, seized upon two 
events of those wars to fortify their developing 
belief in the supericrity of non-professional- 
ism over professionalism. One was the im- 
provised New England expedition of a fleet 
of fishing smacks and 4,000 volunteers which, 
in 1745, captured Louisbourg, in Nova Scotia, 
the mightiest fort in North America. The 
other was the spectacular defeat, in 1755, at 
the forks of the Ohio, of Edward Braddock’s 
crack British regulars by a handful of French- 
men and their Indian allies. 

At the time of the Revolution (1775~ 
1783), the Americans had no regular army; 
they were compelled to rely on improvisation 
and volunteers; and since they won that war, | 
Americans were confirmed in the tradition of 
military non-professionalism. George Wash‘ 
ington’s Continental Army was composed of 
companies of riflemen from several states (en- 
listed for the duration) , companies of musket- 
men from various states (enlisted for short 
terms, often for one year), and attached 
state militia units. Militiamen also fought in 
various parts of the country, independent of 
the Continental Army. Clusters of irregulars 
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and minutemen often operated as guerrillas, 
especially in the backcountry. 


. HOW THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM 


OPERATED 


After they had won their independence, 
the Americans depended on a small peace- 
time regular army, employed mostly to de- 
fend their frontiers and to fight Indians. 
This army was recruited from volunteers who 
enlisted for longer terms than the wartime 
volunteers, many of whom reenlisted repeat- 
edly. Hardened by Indian fighting and long 
experience, these old regulars and their offi- 
cers trained the raw recruits who joined the 
army in time of war. Following the War of 
1812, the peacetime regular army was limited 
to a maximum of 10,000 men, but it usually 
fell far short of that; and on the eve of the 
Mexican War its actual strength was little 
more than 7,000. À 

In time of war, the regular army was en- 
larged with volunteer recruits who enlisted 
for short terms—often for one year and some- 
` times for only six months. During the War 
of 1812 (1812-1814), the regular army rose 
to around 34,000 men; and during the Mexi- 
can War (1846-1848), it rose to around 31,- 
000. When wartime volunteering slackened, 
cash bounties were sometimes paid to new 
volunteers to encourage enlistments. Vet- 
eran volunteers, who had been paid no 
bounty, resented this. A similar situation in 
1781 had sparked the famous mutiny of the 
Pennsylvania Line in the Continental Army. 

There was a marked distinction between 
the experienced “old regulars” and the war- 
time “new regulars.” Even the officers of the 
new men were often a different breed from 
the officers of the old men. As the regular 
army expanded in time of war, so also did the 
officerships, and the new officerships often 
went to prominent laymen who had taken the 
lead in their local communities in enlisting 
the war volunteers. Hence it frequently fell 
to the lot of the officers of the old regulars to 
train and direct the new men and their offi- 
cers as well.’ 

In time of war, there was also much de- 
pendence on military units outside the regular 


army. During the War of 1812, state militia 
units, enlarged by wartime volunteers, were 
important and carried on a number of cam- 
paigns. (Their records, however, were gen- 
erally poor.) Militia officers were commis- 
sioned by the state’s governor, although these 
appointments often merely confirmed the 
elections already made by the men, and they 
almost always reflected popular sentiment. 
Following the War of 1812, the states increas- 
ingly neglected their militias for a variety of 
reasons, but militia units were kept alive in 
various localities by young men interested in 
military affairs and by prominent citizens. 

During the Mexican War some militia units 
were used, but far more numerous and im- 
portant were the volunteer units which were 
not connected with the militia. These volun- 
teer units were composed of men who did not 
want to join the regular army. They wanted 
to serve with men of their own neighborhood, 
or class, or ethnic or religious group; or they 
wanted to be sure of serving under local lead- 
ers who had recruited them and whom they 
admired. These volunteer units elected their 
own Officers, often even those at the very top. 

When mustered into the federal service, 
militia units and volunteer units came under 
the direction of the federal government and 
were paid, equipped and supplied by that 
government. Assigned to campaign along 
with the regular army, militia units and vol- 
unteer units were often the last to be used, 
and generally they were given less important 
and less vulnerable positions in battle forma- 
tion. Sometimes such units were under orders 
to campaign on their own, independent of 
the regular army. During the Mexican War, 
the number of men in the volunteer groups 
outside the regular army was double the num- 
ber of the “new” and the “old” regulars com- 
bined. 

An example, taken from the Mexican War, 
of how this haphazard system operated—at 
its best—is furnished by Colonel Alexander 
W. Doniphan’s First Regiment of Missouri 
Mounted Volunteers. This regiment of 860 
riflemen was recruited from Missouri farm 
boys by Doniphan, a frontier lawyer with no 
formal knowledge of military science. All of 
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its officers, including Doniphan; were elected 
by the men in the outfit. Along with some 
other volunteer units, Doniphan’s regiment 
_was attached to some regulars for service in 
Colonel S. W. Kearny’s expedition, which 
conquered New Mexico. After the fall of 
Santa Fe, Doniphan’s regiment was allowed 
to operate on its own. Cutting itself off from 
all supply bases, it traversed 3,000 miles of 
wasteland, mostly in enemy country, to take 
El Paso and then the city of Chihuahua deep 
in Mexico—one of the great sagas of military 
history. 

In time of war, then, the United States 
military establishment was complicated; much 
of it was improvised and decentralized; fre- 
quently it was short of manpower, equipment 
and supplies. Washington’s Continental 
Army never exceeded 20,000 men. The War 
of 1812 was waged over many fronts, yet 
when the regular army’s ceiling was raised to 
62,000 men, the appeals for volunteers re- 
sulted in an increased army of little more than 
half the ceiling.. President James Madison’s 
proposal to raise 100,000 men by conscription 
was unacceptable to Congress and public 
alike. During the Mexican War, the various 
battlefronts ranged from California to Vera 
Cruz, but the total military manpower (old 
regulars, new regulars, volunteer groups) 
was never much more than 90,000 men. 
Winfield Scott’s army, which fought its way 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico City, usually had 
only 10,000 men, and sometimes fell below 
that. 

During the Revolution, the War of 1812, 


and the Mexican War, army pay was often - 


in arrears and supplies were meager. Wash- 
ington’s awful winter at Valley Forge is well 
known, but there were a number of “little 
Valley Forges” in all these wars. On many 
occasions, American armies were forced to 
forage, not only in enemy territory but also 
in friendly territory. Americans made it a 
general rule to avoid battle, if possible, unless 
they had a preponderance of men and mate- 
rials. , 
Why the niggardliness in the general day- 
to-day military operations? ‘There were a 
number of reasons: the disinclination of 
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Americans to dislocate civilian life; the per- 
ennial optimism that every war would be a 
short one; the traditional American resistance 
to taxation; the invariable unpreparedness of 
ordnance, quartermaster, and other adminis- 
trative agencies at the beginning of every 
war; the enormous difficulties of communica- 
tion and transportation over vast distances 
and long stretches of wilderness. 


THE WEAKNESSES OF THE 
VOLUNTEER SYSTEM 

Not only did the volunteer system (as ap- 
plied to the regular army and to units outside 
the regular army) fail to provide sufficient 
wartime manpower, but it also gave free 
rein to certain abuses of localism. When the 
fighting was near home, there was a marked 
increase in militiamen and volunteers; but 
when it was elsewhere, there was a sharp de- 
cline. Many localities remained remote from 
the scenes of fighting, and these did not do 
their part in contributing manpower to the 
national defense. Even when wars were 
fought outside the United States, those near- 
est the scene (in the Mexican War, for ex- 
ample, the men of the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley and Texas) did a disproportionate share 
of the fighting. In the War of 1812, there 
were a number of cases in which state militia- 
men refused to invade Canada or even to 
carry their operations into another state, on 
the plea that the terms of their service did not 
require them to fight beyond the borders of 
their own state. 

The practice of recruiting wartime volun- 
teers for short terms played havoc with mili- 
tary operations. Most volunteers insisted on 
being relieved at the end of their stipulated 
term, even though this might occur during a — 
critical campaign and involve the release of 
a number of companies and regiments simul- 
taneously. Appeals for reenlistments usually 
went unheeded. The attitude was: “I have 
served my time, now let the other fellow serve 
his.” At the worst, this practice resulted in 
the depletion of manpower at a crucial junc- 
ture; at the best, it meant hastily training 
batches of raw replacements. General Wash- 
ington always dreaded the approach of De- 
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cember 30, for that was the date most one- 
year enlistments in his Continental Army ran 
‘ out. During the Mexican War, Scott had to 
halt his perilous march from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City in order to arrange for the safe 
return to the states of several thousand volun- 
teers whose enlistments had expired. He was 
left, for the time, deep in enemy country with 
only 7,000 men. 

There was never enough time to train the 
men or even the officers for war. Most re- 
cruits were rural youths who had free-wheel- 
ing frontier or semi-frontier habits; they were 
not accustomed to cooperating with other 
people. They were handy with guns, but 
they thought that individual marksmanship 
was all that counted. They disdained orga- 
nized discipline, parades, drills and maneuver- 
ing as so much play-acting. Baron Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Steuben, on Washington’s staff, 
anticipated the headaches of future drill- 
masters in America when he blurted out: 
_“Goddam de gaucheries of dese badauts. Je 
ne puis plus. I can curse dem no more.” 
When militiamen and volunteer units elected 
their own officers, these elections often took 
on the aspects of political campaigns back 
home. Sometimes the officers seemed to be 
more afraid of their men than the men were 
of their officers. Foreigners often commented 
that Americans made good fighters but poor 
soldiers. Discipline and experience did count, 
for the battle casualties of the volunteers were 
usually higher than those of the old regulars. 

Recruits hated building camps and drain- 
ing ditches; when they bothered to dig la- 
trines, they dug them too close to camp. 
They drank too much, brawled too much, 
and wasted food, drinking water, bedding, 
clothing and ammunition. They drank water 
from stagnant ponds and buffalo wallows. 
Prior to the twentieth century, all armies suf- 
fered more casualties from disease and epi- 
demics than from battles; but United States 
armies seem to have suffered more from dis- 
ease than did European armies; and such 
casualties were usually higher among the 
volunteers than among the old regulars. 

The volunteers boasted of their resistance 
to discipline; they said that they joined the 
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army not to work but to fight. The slogan 
of a North Carolina company during the 
Mexican War was: “Soldier, will you work?” 
“Sell my shirt first.’ “Soldier, will you 
fight?” “Twell I die.” When they were ad- 
monished for their slovenly and nondescript 
dress, volunteers bragged that they would 
fight for their country but not dress for it. 

The lack of discipline also accounted for 
the large number of desertions from United 
States armies. Again, desertions were higher 
among volunteers than among old regulars. 
America’s frontier culture produced a large 
number of rovers, so when one became dis- 
satisfied with army life he often simply dis- 
appeared. Because of the lack of communi- 
cations, few deserters were apprehended. 

It was on foreign soil, particularly in 
Mexico, that the American volunteer showed 
himself at his worst. President James Polk 
was distressed by the rowdy, bullying way the 
volunteers treated Mexican civilians, for he 
had hoped to win the people of the northern 
Mexican provinces to United States annexa- 
tion. The roistering, rip-roaring conduct of 
the volunteer troops in New Mexico helped 
spark revolts in Santa Fe and Taos that were 
more troublesome than the original conquest. 

The United States army was neither a class 
army nor a professional army; instead it be- 
came a political army. Men with political 
ambitions recruited volunteers in order to be 
chosen to high officerships and thereby get 
wide publicity for their martial activities. 
Officers sought to be popular with the rank- 
and-file, for army popularity would later help 
win civilian elections back home. The Presi- 
dent, the war department, and Congress 
“played politics” with the army. Even Wash- 
ington was not immune to the animosities 
and ambitions of politicians, as the Conway 
Cabal in the Continental Congress revealed. 
During the undeclared war with France in 
1798, President John Adams, against his bet- 
ter judgment, was forced by Federalist party 
politicians to make Alexander Hamilton head 
of the temporarily expanded army. At the 
beginning of the War of 1812, many of those 
given high commands were superannuated 
Revolutionary War veterans with political 
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“names?” The Mexican War was honey- 
combed with politics. The number of Demo- 
cratic politicians who overnight became colo- 
nels and brigadiers was astonishing. Presi- 
dent Polk was irritated that the war’s two 
leading generals, Zachary Taylor and Win- 
field Scott, were both Whigs; yet he could not 
dispense with their services, so he surrounded 
them with restrictions and “court-favored” 
officers. While they were waging the war, 
both Taylor and Scott were in effect running 
for the Whig nomination for President, but 
Taylor allowed his presidential ambitions to 
affect his military conduct far more than did 
Scott. 


OUR MILITARY SYSTEM: 
AN EXPRESSION OF AMERICAN CULTURE 

Despite the weaknesses of a repeatedly im- 
provised volunteer system, the Americans 
clung to it because it expressed basic Ameri- 
can conditions and values—localism, plural- 
ism, non-professionalism, devotion to liberty, 
and a folksy egalitarianism. 

The Americans inherited the British dis- 
trust of a large professional standing army. 
They regarded such an army as a threat to 
their liberties. Americans could afford to 
indulge their distrust of militarism more than 
could the British, for the Americans faced 
fewer wars and world involvements. Ameri- 
cans associated a professional army with the 
armies in Europe, where the soldiers were 
drawn from the distressed classes and the of- 
ficers from the aristocracy and the gentry. 
Americans regarded the “frills and folderol” 
of European armies as combinations of medi- 
eval chivalry and caste privilege. But they 
abhorred the military draft even more than 
they did a professional army. Despite the use 
of conscription by revolutionary France, 
Americans thought of it as a monstrous viola- 
tion of individual freedom and a relic of the 
feudal lord’s mass levy. 

In the United States, men were jacks-of- 
all-trades, and the successful forged ahead 
without formal education or training. If this 
were true in civil life, why not also in military 
life? To the Americans, the prerequisites of 
a good officer were simple—courage, common 


sense, native ability, quickness of mind, some 
boning up on mathematics and surveying, 
and a reading of Caesar’s Commentaries. 
Nathanael Greene had been a farmer and 
smith, Francis Marion a modest planter, 
Daniel Morgan a teamster, John Sullivan a 
lawyer, Anthony Wayne a farmer and land 
surveyor. Prior to the Civil War, the nation’s 
two outstanding military heroes were George 
Washington and Andrew Jackson, and both 
had been largely self-taught amateurs with 
some prior experience in backwoods fighting. 

If so little formal training was necessary to 
make an officer, it was thought that even less 
was necessary to make an ordinary soldier. 
Native Americans were not much attracted to 
service in America’s regular peacetime army 
anyway, and in the years from the Revolu- 
tion to the Civil War a substantial portion of 
that small force—oiten more than one-third 
of it—was composed of foreign-born immi- 
grants. 

It was not until 1802 that Americans finally 
founded at West Point a military academy for 
the training of professional officers, and for 
years that institution was starved for funds. 
On the eve of the Mexican War, Congress was 
debating a measure to abolish West Point. 
West Pointers were characterized as “puppets 
and aristocrats.” On the other hand, General 
Scott, who was not a West Pointer, expressed 
the professional view when he declared that 
without his junior officers who were graduates 
of the Academy, the United States army could 
never have set foot in Mexico City. Many of 
these junior officers would become famous 
commanders in the Civil War. 

At the time of the Mexican War, it ap- — 
peared that the American preference for the 
non-professional had become, under the im- 
pact of Jacksonian democracy, a veritable 
anti-professionalism. ‘The American people 
rejected both Stephen Kearny and Scott, the 
most competent commanders of that war. 
Winfield Scott was derided by the populace as 
“Old Fuss and Feathers’ although he had 
done more than any other individual to win 
the war, and was the idol of the junior pro- 
fessionals. On the other hand, the people 


made heroes of John C. Frémont, who was 
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little better than a military impostor, and 
Zachary Taylor, a veteran of the regular army 
but never respected by those well versed in 
military science. The people said that “Old 
Zach” was “folksy” and “as plain as an old 
shoe”; they hailed him as “Old Rough and 
Ready” and made him President. 

American military practices also expressed 
the American society’s localism and pluralism. 
The volunteer system allowed those localities 
most affected by a war to support it whole- 
heartedly, but that system also allowed those 
localities less affected by a war and even hos- 
tile to it (as was New England to the War of 
1812) to escape its military burdens. (In 
those days when the Americans were less na- 
tionalistic than they later became, there was 
some wisdom in this.) Again, the volunteer 
system permitted one to choose whether he 
would serve with his neighbors, or fellow 
members of his social class, or fellow members 
of his ethnic or religious group. During the 
Mexican War, there were German-American 
units, [rish-American units, even a Mormon 
battalion. (One of the Irish-American units 
deserted to the Mexicans and fought valiantly 
under Santa Anna.) This practice did not 
appear to the Americans of that time as segre- 
gation or hyphenated Americanism but as a 
pragmatic recognition of American diversity. 

Americans erected their haphazard and 
umprovised way of waging war into a national 
legend. They played down the achievements 
of the professionals and exalted the exploits of 
the non-professionals—the swarming of the 
minutemen at Lexington and Concord, the 
victories of backwoodsmen at Bennington and 
King’s Mountain, the feats of the Revolution- 
ary guerrillas of the Carolinas, the seizure of 
an empire by a handful of frontiersmen under 
George Rogers Clark, the sensational victory 
of Andrew Jackson’s militiamen over Red- 
coat regulars at New Orleans, the “big win” 
of “General” Sam Houston at San Jacinto, 
the odyssey of Doniphan’s gamecocks. 


WHY THE AMERICANS ESCAPED 
DISASTER 


The professionals had a less romantic view. 
To General Washington, the American vic- 
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tory in the American Revolution was almost 
inexplicable. In 1783, he observed that any- 
one who attempted to write a history of the 
Revolution would run the risk of having his 
work called fiction. He put his finger on the 
American weakness: 


To bring men to be well acquainted with the 
duties of a soldier requires time. . . . To expect 
the same service from raw and undisciplined 
recruits as from veteran soldiers is to expect what 
never did and perhaps never will happen. 


What Washington said about the American 
military weakness during the Revolution 
would also help explain the poor showing of 
the Americans in the War of 1812, and why 
even in the War with Mexico a number of 
the American “victories” were so precariously 
won (Monterey, Churubusco) or were actu- 
ally a draw (Buena Vista). 

For a number of reasons Americans were 
able to continue many unorthodox military 
practices without bringing disaster to the na- 
tion. All United States wars, up to the Mexi- 
can War, were fought mostly on United States 
territory, where the Americans had the de- 
fensive advantages of great distances, wilder- 
ness spaces, and a thorough knowledge of the 
terrain. (In the Revolution, they also had 
powerful aid from France.) In the Mexican 
War, the Americans were pitted against a 
people who were scarcely a nation and whose 
government was a travesty. ‘There was also 
considerable truth in the belief that Americans 
needed Jess formal training than the fighting 
men of other nations, for the large majority 
of Americans of the preindustrial age lived 
hardy, out-of-doors existences. 

During the Revolution, the Americans 
made the first general use of the light, thin 
skirmish line, a deployment of infantry in 
open formation. This was a “natural” for 
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William G. Carleton since his retirement has 
written prolifically on historical subjects. A 
frequent visiting lecturer at colleges and uni- 
versities across the country, he is the author 
of The Revolution in American Foreign Pol- 
icy (rev. ed.; New York: Random House, 
1963). 


Describing the conscription methods used by both the Union and the 
Confederacy during the Civil War, this historian points out that “Of the more 
than two and a half million men raised for service in the Union Army... only 
about six per cent were raised directly by the draft... .The act clearly was more 

of a whip in the hands of the government to spur state activity than a source of 
manpower.” In the South, “whether conscription was worth the trouble and 
` effort it involved is doubtful. ... Undoubtedly, it was a failure, except in that 


it propelled people into volunteering.” 


The Civil War and Conscription 


By Erpen E. BILiincs 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


HE UNITED STATES was woefully un- 

prepared for war in 1861. ‘The regu- 

lar Army was small, with a paper 
strength of 16,402 on January 1, 1861, but 
with only 14,657 officers and men actually on 
duty. Of its 198 companies, 183 were sta- 
tioned on the western frontier. Some de- 
moralization had set in because 313 of its of- 
ficers (29 per cent of the total) had decided to 
join the Confederacy. Even more serious was 
the high caliber of the men who had left. 
Such officers as Robert E. Lee, Joseph E. 
Johnston and Albert Sidney Johnston had 
been among the most capable officers in the 
army. Four of the five commanders of 
mounted regiments left with their states. 
Few enlisted men turned against the govern- 
ment. 

In 1861, the regular Army, commanded by 
old men, was dispersed over too wide an area; 
it was too small to suppress a rebellion of any 
magnitude or to conduct sustained warfare. 
This was to prove true during the conflict. 
Although 67,000 enlisted in the regular Army 
during the war, there were never more than 
26,000 men present at any one time. To 
speed recruiting and enlarge the regular 
Army, bounties of $402 were offered in the 
spring of 1864, but even this-action had little 
effect. Volunteers were not eager to join 
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because service was set for a definite period; 
two dollars per month was withheld from 
pay; states granted bounties to their volun- 
teers and pensions to volunteers’ families, but 
none to regular Army men; and the disci- 
pline was more rigid in the regular Army. 

Traditionally, the country had fought its 
wars with volunteers organized as an emer- 
gency army. To organize such a force took 
time and resources, neither of which was 
readily available in 1861. In the early months 
of the conflict thousands of volunteers were 
turned away because of lack of war materiel. 
Theoretically, the farce to be relied on under 
such circumstances was the militia, still gov- 
erned by the Militia Act of 1792, which virtu- 
ally handed Congress’s war powers to the 
states. Although the militia had failed in 
the War of 1812 and had not been used in 
the Mexican War, it remained the only force 
the President could legally muster. 

When Fort Sumter surrendered on April 
14, President Abraham Lincoln issued a spe- 
cial proclamation on April 15, summoning a 
special session of Congress to convene on July 
4 and calling for 75,000 militia for three 
months to suppress the rebellion, a move 
that elicited much criticism. The only sta- 
tutory basis for increasing the military forces 
was the Militia Act of 1795, which limited 
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the term of service to three months in any 
year. Lincoln had no power to increase the 
regular Army by proclamation, such action 
being the prerogative of Congress. 

Here one must note that the militia was 
both a state and a federal institution. Its 
forces were created by state laws; its officers 
were appointed by state authorities; its com- 
mander in chief was the state governor. 


However, it functioned under a uniform sys- . 


tem of drill and organization prescribed by 
Congress. Under the federal Constitution, 
the President, through the state governor, 
could call the militia “to execute the law, to 
suppress insurrection or repel invasion.” In 
this case the militia became a national force. 
On paper, the militia consisted of every able- 
bodied white male between the ages of 18 and 
45. 


militia had a presumed strength of 3,163,711, 
of which 2,471,377 were from the Union 
states and 692,344 from Confederate states, 
but these impressive figures offered no in- 
dication of the militia’s deterioration. Many 
states had not complied with the provisions 
of the Militia Act of 1792, although all states 
had enabling acts on their books, and although 
some of the reports made to the government, 
as required by a law of 1803, dated back to 
1827. Long before the Civil War, the muster 
and drill days had disappeared except as a 
time for picnicing and merriment. 

Much criticism has been leveled at the 
militia, but its short service gave the govern- 
ment time to begin the difficult task of form- 
ing a volunteer army. 

Trusting to popular approval, Lincoln 
_ assumed and exercised the powers of Congress 
between April and July 4, 1861. By procla- 
mation, on May 3, he decreed that the regular 
Army should be increased by 22,714 officers 
and men, the navy by 18,000 seamen and the 
volunteers by 42,034, an aggregate increase of 
82,748. When it met on July 4, Congress 
approved Lincoln’s actions. 

Strangely, the organizing of the men called 
in the May 3 proclamation. was tossed into 
the lap of Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the 
Treasury. ‘Three officers were to aid him by 


At the beginning of January, 1861, the 


drawing up a plan for the army which he 
could accept or reject. 


THE REGULAR ARMY 


The officers recommended that all volun- 
teers be considered a part of the regular 
Army, which was to be organized with three- 
battalion regiment units—two battalions to 
be in the field, the third to remain at the 
depot, drilling and recruiting. This organiza- 
tion was rejected by Secretary Chase for the 
volunteers, although he accepted it for the 
regulars. j 

Another recommendation—that the term of 
service be three years—was approved. 

General Winfield Scott, head of the Army, 
had the only formal plan for the conduct of 
the war. Although the plan grossly underesti- 
mated the size of the army necessary to carry 
it out, it became the plan for the conduct of 
of the war. Scott estimated that a regular 
Army of 25,000 plus 60,000 3-year volunteers 
would be necessary to open the Mississippi 
River and conduct a land campaign in con- 
junction with a tight naval blockade of the 
Confederacy. 

Unfortunately, Scott believed that only 
the regular Army would prove dependable 
and that it should serve as a leavening force. 
In the huge army assembled, however, it was 
too small to serve any useful purpose. It 
would have been far better to have utilized its 
men to train and to lead the volunteers. 

On July 22, 1861, Congress passed legisla- 
tion authorizing the President to accept 500,- 
000 volunteers to repel invasion, suppress in- 
surrection, enforce the law and to protect 


` public property. These volunteers were to 


serve from six months to three years as the 
President deemed necessary and were to be 
disbanded at the end of the war. Quotas, 
taking account of the men already in the 
service, were apportioned among the states. 
The President was given the right to appoint 
general officers; the governors were to com- 
mission company and field officers. Military 
boards were then to examine the governors’ 
appointments for qualification to office. Of- 
ficer vacancies in the company grade were to 
be filled by vote of the enlisted men, 
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After the first fervor of enlistment, the 
government found it increasingly difficult to 
recruit the necessary men partly because of 
its inability to accept the rush of volunteers 
during the summer. Many people realized 
that the war would probably last a long time, 
and would require manpower in factories and 
on the land. The War Department seemed 
to assume that the structure of the Army was 
complete, and that nothing remained but to 
keep it up to the limits established by’ the 
proclamations of 1861. 


MOBILIZATION 


The method followed in mobilization early 
in the war was for the President to issue a 
proclamation calling for a specified number of 
soldiers for a given period of time. The 
Secretary of War would then assign quotas 
to the governors of the states. Each governor, 
in turn, Issued a proclamation subdividing the 
quota within the state and specifying the pro- 
cedures to be followed. Mobilization within 
states was usually organized by regiments. 

When the unit reached a prescribed 
strength it proceeded to a mustering point 
where it was inspected before muster into 
service by a regular Army officer. Once the 
oath of allegiance was taken, the unit (usually 
a regiment) was under federal jurisdiction. 

Potential officers often undertook to re- 
cruit a regiment which they hoped to com- 
mand. When the unit was assembled, such 
individuals usually were given commissions by 
the governor. At the beginning of the war, 
volunteers were sometimes called for at 
patriotic meetings and were permitted to elect 
their officers. And occasionally, private in- 
dividuals were authorized by the War De- 
partment to raise regiments or brigades in- 
dependently. Most governors opposed such 
activities because these individuals competed 
with them for the available manpower. 

Until September, 1861, the federal govern- 
ment accepted regiments from both indi- 
viduals and state governments. By that time 
there was so much chaos in recruiting that 
all units being recruited independent of the 
governors were placed under state control. 
‘Not until a general order of February 21, 


1862, was this practice eliminated entirely. 

Another step in systematizing mobilization 
was the plan of December 3, 1861, for estab- 
lishing a replacement program. No more 
troops were to be raised except on special 
requisition of the War Department. General 
superintendents would take charge of central 
depots in each state; there volunteers would 
be concentrated, clothed and instructed. Re- 
cruiting squads from’ regiments in the field 
were to tour the country and send recruits to 
such rendezvous. 

National prestige was enhanced when pri- 
mary responsibility for manpower procure- 
ment was transferred to the federal govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps this program could have been the 
basis of a national recruiting system or even 
a mass levy, but, unfortunately, Secretary of 
War Edwin Stanton made one of the colossal 
blunders of the war on April 3, 1862, when 
he discontinued the recruiting service. Stan- 
ton either believed that the army was of suffi- 
cient size to complete its mission or he wanted 
to economize. It became necessary to re- 
establish the recruiting service on June 6 
that same year. 


MILITIA ACT OF 1862 


Needing manpower, the President called 
for 300,000 volunteers on July 2, 1862. The 
immediate response was slow. Consequently, 
on July 17, Congress authorized Lincoln to 
call forth the militia for nine months, de- 
fining the militia as “all able-bodied male 
citizens between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five.” 

A clause in this act provided that the Presi- 
dent could “make all necessary rules and 
regulations” for states that did not have ade- 
quate militia laws. Under this provision, a 
call for drafting 300,000 militia for nine 
months was issued on August 4. A proviso 
was added that any state which had not 
furnished its full quota of three-year volun- 
teers under the July 2 call should make up the 
deficiency by a special draft from the militia. 
This was the first time the federal government 
assumed military draft prerogatives in the 
United States. As a result of this legislation, 
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there were draft riots in Wisconsin and 
threatened riots in Pennsylvania and other 
states. Although procedures for enforcement 
were set up, this draft call was rescinded. 

Increased bounties and the thrèat of a draft 
helped fill the calls of July 2 and August 4 
without drafting men. 

Bounties were an integral part of the vol- 
unteer system. Payments reached a stagger- 
ing total for those days. Federal government 
bounties totaled $300,223,500 and state 
bounties totaled $285,941,036, a sum of $586,- 
164,536. The federal records were reasonably 
accurate, but the state estimates were only a 
minimum and bounties paid by counties, cities 
and towns were not included. Fred A. Shan- 
non has estimated that the grand total of paid 
bounties probably exceeded three-quarters of 
a billion dollars, or about as much as the pay 
of the Army for the entire war.* 

The following year, the Enrollment Act of 
1863 became law; this legislation attempted 
to modify the mistakes of the 1862 legislation. 
Two. lessons had been learned: (1) that the 
draft should be conducted by federal officials 
only and (2) that the term of service should 
be three years. Exempted were the physically 
or mentally unfit, persons who had been con- 
victed of a felony, a restricted number of high 
government officials and men who were the 
sole support of aged parents or orphans. 

All eligible men were divided into two 
classes: first, all between the ages of 20 and 
35 and all unmarried men between the ages 
of 35 and 45 and, second, married men be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 45. The second 
group was not to serve until the first group 
had been exhausted. Elaborate machinery 
was set up for enforcing the act including 
the new office of provost marshal general of 
the Army. 

Service was not to exceed three years. Con- 
scripts were given the same advance pay and 
the same bounties as volunteers. State quotas 
were established and opportunity was given 
for volunteering. The deficiency to be made 
up by conscription was the difference between 


1Fred A. Shannon, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the Union Army, 1861—1865 (Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1928), Vol. 2, p. 
80. : 
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the state quota and the number of volunteers. 

Two serious defects that marred the act 
were the right to hire a substitute and the 
right of commutation upon the payment of 
$300. A man could hire a substitute, the pay 
to be determined between the two with the 
consequence that the wages of the substitute 
often were many times those of the volunteer 
with whom he served thus causing bitterness ` 
between the two groups. Other weaknesses 
were that the administration and the enforce- 
ment of the draft were lodged solely in mili- 
tary officers and that those liable to service 
were not required to register as a civic duty; 
instead, officers walked from house to house 
enrolling men. 

A bitter struggle between the state authori- 
ties and the new provost marshal general 
was inaugurated by the Enrollment Act which 
took direct control of the draft away from the 
state governments and gave it to an officer 
in the War Department. Controversy arose 
over credit for earlier calls for volunteers and 
many other matters. A class of substitutes, 
called “bounty jumpers,’ sprang up whose 
chief aim was to collect the substitute fee and 
evade service in the army. 

Draft riots occurred in many sections of the 
country. The most serious, in New York City, 
on July 13-16, 1863, resulted in an estimated 
1,000 deaths and about $1,500,000 in dam- 
ages. Police, militia and units of the volun- 
teers finally quelled the New York outbreak. 

Of more than two and one-half million 
men raised for service in the Union Army 
during the Civil War only about six per cent | 
were raised directly by the draft. 

The indirect effects of the draft in en- 
couraging enlistments cannot be determined 
with any precision, but the act clearly was 
more of a whip in the hands of the govern- 
ment to spur state activity than a source of 
manpower. 


FEDERAL RECRUITING 


In addition to recruiting for the regular 
Army, the War Department assumed sole re- 
sponsibility for recruiting three other cate- 
gories of troops, namely, veteran volunteers, 
veterans reserve corps and Negro troops— 
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ventures which were more successful than re- 
cruiting for the regular Army. 

Veteran volunteers were able-bodied men 
between the ages of 18 and 45 who had been 
honorably discharged from the service after 
at least nine months of service. Federal 
bounties amounting to $402 were paid to 
each veteran who reenlisted, he was given a 
30-day furlough and he could be counted m 
the quota of his state. If three-fourths of a 
regiment reenlisted it was sent home in a 
body for at least 30 days to reorganize and 
recruit. Between November 1, 1864, and 
October 31, 1865, 136,300 veteran volunteers 
had been furloughed and had returned to the 
field. 

Perhaps the most successful of the federal 
programs was the veteran reserve corps, which 
consisted of men who, although not fit to 
undertake duty in the field, were able to per- 
form light duty. By May 31, 1865, this corps 
numbered 762 officers and 29,852 enlisted 
men and more than 60,000 men had passed 
through its ranks, These soldiers received no 
bounty. 

Government recruiting of Negro troops 
began officially in 1863, although some Ne- 
groes had been unofficially enlisted as early 
as the summer of 1862. In May, 1863, a 
Bureau for Colored Troops was established in 
the adjutant general’s office and charged 
with the organization and supervision of 
Negro units. Eventually 186,017 Negroes 
served in the Union Army of whom about 
134,000 came from slave states. Such units 
were used primarily as labor battalions and 
in garrison duty. l 

Under the popular General Winfield Scott 
Hancock, men who had had two years of prior 
service were given a $500 bounty and per- 
mission to keep their arms, a recruiting plan 


THE CONFEDERACY 


In organizing its armed forces the Con- 
federacy moved much faster than the Union. 
As early as February 28, 1861, the Confeder- 


2 For summary statement of various authorities 
see S A. Shannon, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 107 (foot- 
note). > 

3 Marvin A. Kreidberg and Merton G. Henry, 
op. cit., p. 134, a 





which was going slowly when the war ended. 
ate Congress directed President Jefferson 
Davis to assume control of military operations 
in the Confederacy and to accept at his dis- 
cretion state troops offered by the governors 
for terms of one year. According to this law, 
volunteers were to be received “by the con- 
sent of their state.” Although a law passed 
March 6 authorized a regular Army of 10,- 
600, it was never more than a paper organiza- 
tion. By May, Davis had been authorized to 
accept 400,000 volunteers for three years or 
to the end of the war. 

Problems of mobilization in the Confeder- 
acy proved to be essentially the same as in 
the Union except that they were, if anything, 
more difficult. Without an extensive indus- 
trial complex and with a much smaller man- 
power pool, the South was compelled to re- 
sort to conservation measures much earlier 
than the North. 

No complete compilation of the size of the 
Confederate Army is known to exist. Esti- 
mates of the aggregate total range from 600,- 
000 to 1,650,000;? one recent study states 
“probably about 1,000,000.is the most accu- 
rate and generally accepted estimate.’ 

In the first year of the war the armies of 
the Confederacy were composed entirely of 
volunteers. But bv the spring of 1862 the 
Union had won some important victories and 
it was evident that the conflict would be long 
and severe. Time had nearly expired for the 
12-month volunteers and little enthusiasm 
was shown for reenlisting for three years. 


CONSCRIPTION ACT OF 1862 


On April 16, the Confederate Congress 
passed the first national law in American 
history conscripting for military service every 
white man not legally exempt between the 
ages of 18 and 35 for a term of three years 
unless the war ended sooner. A few days 
later, and again on October 11 of that year, 
acts were passed exempting numerous pro- 
fessional and economic classes. Further 
amendments in 1863 permitted state gover- 
nors to specify exemptible state officials. 

All of these acts (as well as those passed by 
the Union Congress) permitted conscripts to 
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offer substitutes, but such substitutes could 
not be subject to conscription. Substitution 
did not prove so disastrous in the Confederacy 
as in the Union, however, because: (1) in 
many communities nearly all eligible men 
were already serving and (2) the pressure of 
public opinion was such that those left at 
‘home hardly dared avoid service. 

One provision of the Confederate Act that 
was not duplicated in Union legislation was 
the conscription of property as well as men. 

Faced with serious manpower shortages, 
the Confederate Congress abolished the right 
of substitution on December 28, 1863. ‘The 
congressional purpose was achieved and an 
epochal result was accomplished—the Con- 
federate Congress established selective ser- 
vice for the first time on. the American con- 
tinent. 


CONSCRIPTION ACT OF 1864 


On February 17, 1864, a conscription act 
was passed. abolishing all industrial exemp- 
tions, except for the physically unfit, minis- 
ters, editors, printers, apothecaries, physicians 
and similar groups. 

Theoretically, the act drafted all industrial 
workers into the army, but in practice there 
could be little change, for it was impossible 
suddenly to-replace able-bodied, skilled work- 
ers with those who were physically unable to 
serve in the army. 

Under the act 17-year-old boys and men 
from the ages of 45 to 50 were to form a re- 
serve for-local defense under Confederate, 
not state, authority. 

The selective service system (it was not 
called by that name) made changes in organi- 
zation necessary. Since the system claimed 
the entire manpower of the Confederacy for 
war purposes, it was necessary to provide for 
supporting the people and for maintaining 
essential industries. Local boards, not na- 
tional offices, were established to administer 
the law. 


BUREAU OF CONSCRIPTION 

A Bureau of Conscription was set up to ad- 
minister the draft, using state officers insofar 
as possible. Previously, conscription had been 
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administered by the War Department. In 
each state, an officer was detailed to super- 
intend the work of enrollment. The actual 
enrollment, as far as possible, was assigned to 
officers of the state militia. 

Because records are incomplete, the suc- 
cess of Confederate conscription can never be 
known. What is known is that the system 
brought in about as many volunteers as con- 
scripts. Colonel John. S. Preston, the last 
superintendent of the Bureau of Conscription, 
in his final imperfect report, estimated that 
81,993 conscripts and 76,206 volunteers were 
brought into service under the Bureau. In 
most states volunteers substantially outnum- - 
bered conscripts, but in North Carolina there 
were 21,343 conscripts and 8,000 volunteers. 

However, Preston’s report covered only the 
states east of the Mississippi River. It failed 
to include any men from Texas or Arkansas; 
it included only 81 from Louisiana; it did not 
include any from Alabama, Mississippi or 
West Tennessee in 1863 (in which year the 
Bureau had no control over those states). 
Thus the actual number of conscripts was 
underestimated. Preston argued, with some 
justification, that the 76,206 men volunteer- 
ing under the clauses of the act permitting 
such action should have been considered as 
conscripts. If boys coming of age during the 
war had also been included in the estimates, 
conscripts would have totaled about 154,000. 
This was a small percentage of the soldiers 
in the Confederate Army. 


(Continued on page 366) 
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This expert, describing the World War I draft, says “A holiday spirit was 


evident. ... 
in ‘patriotic exaltation. ... 


Any critical questioning of this ‘joyous pilgrimage’ was smothered 
Yet behind stood the tron hand of coercion.” 


The Draft in World War I 


By Warren S. TRYON 
Professor Emeritus of History, Boston University 


ONGRESS DECLARED WAR on Germany 
April 6, 1917, after a futile three-year 
struggle to maintain neutrality. En- 
thusiasm, approaching hysteria, ran high 
among the American people. It was an en- 
thusiasm, however, untempered by any real 
knowledge of the situation. In fact, the 
United States was totally unprepared to en- 
gage in this or any other kind of military 
enterprise. Idealism found expression in a 
flow of noble words, and patriotism found an 
outlet in parades and flag-waving, but there 
was little comprehension of the nature of 
modern war, or what America must do to aid 
in winning that war. The result was a debate 
over ways and means that reached intense 
and often bitter proportions. 

It was originally assumed that a modest 
armed force would be needed for defense 
within the United States, possibly with a 
token unit dispatched to France. Such fight- 
ing as might occur would probably be limited 
to naval engagements. The chief task of the 
nation would be to provide war materials, not 
men, for the Allies. Most Americans believed 
that raising a large army would divert the 
United States from its essential obligation and 
would thus do more harm than good. Mis- 
led by optimistic propaganda, and no- doubt 
by wishful thinking, the belief that Germany 
was about to succumb to the armies of the 
Allies was also widespread. 

A good ‘deal of support for these attitudes 
was to be found in the pronouncements of the 
Allies themselves, especially the French. 
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After a conversation with French officials in 
Washington, Secretary of War Newton Baker 
declared that “this should be a war of 
finances, and supplies, and transportation, 
... the best protection we have against foreign 
aggression is the soldiers of France and En- 
gland and the navies of the Allies.” Major 
James Logan, Jr., had reported from Paris as 
late as March 30, 1917, that in, talks with the 
French General Staff the French had shown 
“no particular interest in having American 
troops in France.” 

In the light of the actual military situation 
in the United States this “Fortress America” 
idea was a comfortable attitude, and appar- 
ently an inevitable one, for the armed forces 
of the nation had seldom been at a lower 
point. When war had broken out in Europe 
in 1914 the United States had in its regular 
army only slightly more than 80,000 officers 
and men, one-third of whom were in the over- 
seas dependencies. In the National Guard 
there were some 127,000 men, but they were 
ill-trained since only 24 drills a year were re- 
quired of them. 

In the next three years voices were raised 
for greater preparedness. No one was more 
insistent than General Leonard Wood who, 
rather prophetically as it turned out, advo- 
cated conscription of all youth from 18 to 22 
for two months of training over a four-year 
period. In addition he launched the Platts- 
burg idea for training some 1,200 men, but 
the 5-week course was attended largely by 
middle-aged lawyers, politicians, and busi- 
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“ness men “together with male social butter- 
flies from Newport and Bar Harbor and busy 
bees from Wall Street.” There was good pub- 
licity in the experiment but the practical re- 
sults were slim. 

President Woodrow Wilson originally op- 
posed preparedness, but by late 1915 he had 
become a tardy convert to the cause, appar- 
ently as much for reasons of expediency—an 
election was only a year away—as from con- 
viction. In December, 1915, he recommended 
to Congress an increase in the regular army to 
142,000 men and in the reserves, to 400,000. 
Raised on a volunteer basis, the men were to 
have two months of training over a 3-year 
period. 

Even so-modest.a proposal found little 
favor in Congress, fearful of a military estab- 
lishment, of involvement in the European 
war, and of the increased tax burden. Ar- 
dent preparedness advocate Henry Cabot 
Lodge gloomily declared the bill would never 
pass. All the same, six months later, under 
increasing public pressure, it passed as the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916. By 
its provisions, the regular army and the Na- 
tional Guard were to be increased, a “Third 
Force” was to be added, and officer training 
camps were established. In theory, it created 
an army of 1,125,000; in actuality it was a 
fortress on a paper pad._ 

The National Defense Act, significantly, 
maintained the concept of a volunteer army. 
Wilson agreed with that concept: 


I have been asked by questioning friends, 
whether I thought a sufficient number of men 
would volunteer for the training or not. Why, 
if they did not, it is not the America that you and 
I know. ... . I am sorry for the skeptics who be- 
lieve that the response would; not be tremendous. 


FAILURE TO VOLUNTEER 


But the President was wrong. Whether 
men earning a living could not give up their 
jobs for two months of training, whether their 
belief in the need for fighting was confined 
to letting the other fellow do it, or whether 
the glamor of war—after two years of car- 
nage in Europe—no longer existed, the mil- 
lion men “springing to arms overnight,” as 


William Jennings Bryan had put it, simply 
did not materialize. When the United States 
entered the war ten months later, volunteer- 
ing had raised the armed forces only to 378,- 
619 officers and men. Even two weeks after 
war was déclared, when it might be assumed 
that patriotic fervor would swell the lists, still 
further encouraged by a term restricted to the 
duration of the war, only 36,000 more were 
added to the regular army. The National 
Guard fared no better. This was a record 
worse than that of either the Civil War or the 
Spanish-American War, and far removed 
from the million men envisaged on paper. 

Within its limitations, the United States 
Army was good enough. German military 
attaches, observing maneuvers in 1916, de- 
clared they had “never seen a finer body of 
troops or superior discipline.” ‘The German 
General Staff, however, somewhat more real- 
istically, rated the military strength of the 
United States as between that of Belgium 
and Portugal. 

The awakening to reality was rude and 
came with the arrival of the Allied missions in 
Washington in mid-April, 1917. Marshal 
Joseph Joffre of France, the hero of the 
Marne, was listened to with special attention. 
He quickly exposed for the falsehood that it 
was the sunny propaganda which portrayed 
German lines breaking and Allied morale 
high. He did not mince words. France was 
not on the edge of victory. Her people had 
been bled to exhaustion; morale was low. 


. Though for discretionary reasons he did not 


mention that the French army was in revolt, 
it was clear that France was‘near defeat. A 
token force was an immediate imperative. 
“The first thing is to send a division at once. 
No matter how small... the sooner you get 


` troops fighting alongside the French the bet- 


ter”? He hoped for 500,000 men later, to 
lift Allied morale and bring the war home to 
Americans. 

Thus the first steps in military commitment 
to the war were taken; an American army 
would see service in France. Certainly by 
May 8, after two weeks of discussion with the 
Allied missions, President Wilson was won 


‘over completely to the idea. The President 


selected General John Pershing (not without 
cries of protest from partisans of General 
Leonard Wood) as commander of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. Pershing arrived 
in France on June 14 with 2,000 men from 
the regular army; two weeks later 14,000 
Americans were parading down the Champs 
Elysees. If this was only a token force, esca- 
lation—to use a modern term-—-was not far 
off. The President was now determined that 
` the United States should play a full military 
as well as industrial role. So was Pershing. 
By July 6 he was demanding a million men in 
France. 

But where would a million men come from? 
In light of the feeble response for volunteers, 
how would they be raised? Actually the 
answer had been secretly formulated through 
long and careful preparation months before 
the United States entered the war. 

As far back as 1903 the government had 
created a General Staff and, soon afterwards, 
a War College, to study the problems of war- 
fare and military procedure. The authority 
of the General Staff was none too certain and 
its efficiency was questionable. It was headed 
by aging General Hugh L. Scott and theoreti- 
cally had 51 officers on its staff. But the War 
Department was jealous of its powers and its 
active membership was limited to a mere 11 
officers. 

Despite this discouraging situation, both 
the War College, under its president, Briga- 
dier General Joseph E. Kahn, and the Gen- 
eral Staff, under General Scott, were busy 
planning an army. Indeed, Secretary of 
War Newton Baker had called upon them for 
such a plan. The essential and startling pro- 
vision of the General Staff’s scheme was its 
plan that the regular army and the National 
Guard, as well as the “Third Force” of the 
National Defense Act of 1916, should be made 
up of draftees. 

On this point the staff was insistent, for it 
had lost all faith in the practicality of a volun- 
. teer force. As early as 1916, General Scott 
had said: 


The volunteer system in this country, in view 
of the highly organized, trained, and disciplined 
armies that our possible enemies possess, should 


~ 
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be relegated to the past. ‘There is no reason why 
one woman’s son should go out and defend... 
another woman’s son who refuses the tasks of 
training. ... The only democratic method is for 
every man in his youth to become trained in 
order that he may render efficient service if 
called upon in war. 


In addition, the proposed draft was to be ad- 
ministered solely by the army, since the mili- 
tary mind could conceive no alternative. 

On February 15, two months before war 
was declared and before the Allied missions 
had presented their dismal news, Baker ac- 
quiesced in the draft concept. To a pleased 
General Staff he announced that no token 
army was being considered but, rather, a force 
of a million and a quarter men. The signifi- 
cant part of Baker’s statement, however, cen- 
tered on a single sentence: “We are going to 
raise our Army by a draft.” 

Already persuaded that an army was 
needed, Baker now won the President’s sup- 
port for the idea it should be drafted. The 
plea that this would be democratic found a 
receptive hearing. That the process was also 
efficient added weight to the argument. Here 
the experience of Great Britain told heavily. 
For two years no draft had been used there 
and although sufficient men volunteered, the 
system had proved to be woefully wasteful of 
manpower. Essential factory workers and 
potential officer material had been ruthlessly 
slaughtered by indiscriminate enlistment until 
it was evident that the right men had not ap- 
peared at the right time for the right purpose. 

‘Wilson was impressed. In a complete re-_ 
versal of his stand a year before, he declared: 


The idea of a selective draft is that those 
should be chosen . . . who can be most readily 
spared from the prasecution of the other activi- 
ties which the country must engage in and to 
which it must devote a great deal of its best 
energy and capacity. 


He went on to say: l 


The nation needs all men; but it needs each 
-man not in the field that will most please him 
but in the endeavor that will best serve the 
common good. 


So convinced was Baker that a large, 
drafted army was a certainty that when the 
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Quartermaster Genera] Henry G. Sharpe said 
in February that millions of forms and 
blanks would be necessary to administer the 
draft, Baker told Sharpe to provide them. 
The move was entirely illegal but Sharpe en- 
listed the public printer, Cornelius Ford, in a 
conspiracy of silence; and the forms were pre- 
pared. Shortly, the rooms and corridors of 
the Government Printing Office and, finally, 
the basement of the City Post Office were 
overflowing with the printed blanks. 
-Though most of the details for drafting an 
army were worked out by February 15, there 
was one provision which Newton Baker dis- 
approved. This was that it should be admin- 
istered by the Army. Baker was hopeful that 
the public, as yet unaware of what was being 
planned, would accept the draft because the 
war was popular. But Baker also knew the 
repugnance of Americans to military coercion 
and was not unfamiliar with the violent draft 
riots of the Civil War. He intended to ac- 
complish his aims by a wholly new approach. 

To the Judge Advocate, able General 
Enoch H. Crowder, Baker proposed a civilian 
administration of the draft. Crowder saw 
the point and, in turn, relegated the details 
to his rising young assistant, colorful Hugh 
Johnson. Johnson, with all of the flair 
that was to characterize his later administra- 
tion of the National Recovery Administration, 
worked out the details. In essence, instead of 
asking army officers to travel through the 
country, knocking on doors, and ordering the 
males in each household to sign up, young 
men, on a specified day, were to report to 
their local voting places to register for the 
draft. Boards of their civilian neighbors 
would oversee the process. Thus a decentral- 
ized, civilian control would remove the curse 
of compulsory military coercion. 

The proper moment to reveal the new con- 
cept came on the day after war was declared 
when the draft- was introduced into Gon- 
gress. Asking for its speedy acceptance, Presi- 
dent Wilson declared that “the safety of the 
nation depended upon the measure.” Oppo- 
sition, however, quickly developed in the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. Its 
chairman, Democrat Stanley H. Dent of Ala- 


H 
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bama, thought a volunteer system should be 
attempted before a draft was instituted and 
refused to submit the measure to the House. 
Ironically, the Republican minority leader, 
German-born Julius Kahn, steered the draft 
to success, When Congressman Richard Ol- 
ney of Massachusetts proposed that “personal 
obligation to service’ would be a- happier 
designation than “draft,’ Baker courageously 
rejected the change. “I think we should 
frankly say what we are doing,” he said. 

After days of delay the bill was reported 
out to both houses of Congress, initiating an 
acrimonious debate. The Speaker of the 
House, Champ Clark of Missouri, declared 
that 


I protest with all my heart and mind and soul 
against having the slur of being a conscript 
placed upon the men of Missouri; in the estima- 
tion of Missourians there is precious little differ- 
ence between a conscript and a convict. 


His Missouri colleague in the Senate, James 
A. Reed, predicted that they wotild have “the 
streets of our American cities running red 
with blood on Registration Day.” The de- 
nunciations rose in fury. Crowder was told 
that his name would be the “most odious in 
America”; the draft was denounced as “an- 
other name for slavery”; “it would Prussian- 
ize America” and “destroy democracy”; the 
“man who volunteers is worth a regiment of 
odds and ends conscripted,” for conscripts 
were “worthless fighting material.” 

Baker sought to temper the storm. The 
measure, he declared, was not militaristic: 


I feel no alarm on the subject of militarism in 
America and particularly no fear of any such 
consequences from the impending measure. . . 
Militarism is a philosophy; it is the designation 
given to a selfish or ambitious political system 
which uses arms as a means of accomplishing its 
objects. The mobilization and arming of a 
democracy in defense of the principles on which 
it is founded ... is an entirely different thing. 


If the Secretary was playing with words, the 
President was not far behind him. This bill, 
Woodrow Wilson declared, “is in no sense a 
conscription of the unwilling; it is, rather, 
selection from a nation which has volunteered 
in mass.” He threatened his opponents with 


every political pressure he knew so well how . 


to use, and at the same time, in a Character- 
istic stance, he stated “he would not yield an 

inch of any essential part of the program for 
` raising an army by conscription.” As Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard wryly remarked, “Like 
most reformers, Wilson had a fierce and un- 
lovely side.” 

Anticipating passage of the bill, while the 
debate raged, on April 23 Baker took another 
step of dubious legality. ‘The millions of 
forms printed a month earlier and piled up 
in Washington obviously could not be mailed 
out in a day. So to governors, mayors and 
local county sheriffs he sent out confidential 
letters asking for their secret cooperation. 
“The President desires [not directs] that I 
-bring to your attention the following consid- 
erations which he is not at present ready to 
give to the press.” ‘They were to receive and 
make ready the forms for distribution and 
they were also to appoint the needed local 
draft boards. It seems amazing that with so 
many in on the secret the public did not get 
wind of it. Yet such was the case. 

On April 28, three weeks after its first in- 
troduction, the draft act passed both houses 
simultaneously; huge majorities in no way 
reflected the bitterness of the debate. Only 
8 in the Senate and only 24 in the House 
voted “no.” Unfortunately, however, the two 
houses had passed separate bills. .A bitter 
and protracted struggle then developed in 
the conferences between the two houses. In 
the crisis of war, this assumed the aspect of a 
national scandal. 

There was no longer any controversy about 
accepting the draft; the debate was how it 
should be applied. Ultimately, there were 
three points at issue: the age limits of the 
draftees; the acceptance of volunteers; and, 
rather amazingly, whether liquor and prosti- 
tutes should be available to the soldiers. 

The last consideration was disposed of 
readily. Prohibitionists were riding high in 
1917 so both liquor and “houses of ill-fame” 
were banned. Violators of either clause faced 
fines up to $1,000, or a year’s imprisonment. 

Age limitation created more difficulty. 
The War Department wanted young men be- 
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tween the ages of 19 and 25. Dent declared 
he “would never vote .. . to conscript a boy 


.... who did not have the right to vote.” The 


House sought‘ age limits of 21° to 40, the 
Senate from 21 to 27. To nobody’s satisfac- 
tion they accepted age limits of 21 to 30. 

Whether volunteers should be accepted 
along with draftees should have been simply 
resolved. Actually this issue became the most 
acrimonious of all because politics and per- 
sonalities became enmeshed in the disagree- 
ments. At the moment, all branches of the 
service—Army, Navy, National Guard, and 
Marine Corps—were actively recruiting and 
14 volunteer officer training camps for second 
lieutenants had been set up. Nevertheless, 
neither the President, Baker, the War Depart- 
ment, nor the General Staff wanted anything 
more to do with enlistments. At this point 
the powerful name of Theodore Roosevelt 
inserted itself in the dispute. 

Roosevelt did not oppose the draft. He 
merely wanted to raise volunteers on his own 
as he had in the Spanish-American War. He 
had launched his campaign as early as Febru- 
ary 3. He wrote effective 18-page letters to 
Congressmen. Said Representative Gardner: 


The people want the Stars and Stripes waving ` _ 
over those trenches. . . . If Roosevelt or any 
other Pied Piper can whistle 25,000 fanatics 
after him, for Heaven’s sake give him his chance. 
He may whistle his division into the trenches 
half-trained, of course, but I will wager that they 
will make up in nerve what they lack in drill. 


Roosevelt appealed to Baker and even to 
the President, whom he hated. That he was 
“stout, rheumatic, elderly’—his own descrip- 
tion—blind in one eye and 58 years old, gave 
no pause to him or his admirers. Roosevelt 
saw a duty and he was an American hero. 
Both Baker and Wilson dealt gently with him 
but both stood firm, supported the War De- 
partment (which wanted no political gen- 
erals) and, though the cry of “politics” roared 
loudly, rejected him. In the final compromise 
the Act allowed, but did not compel, the 
President to accept volunteers. Wilson never 
availed himself of the opportunity. 

Stalled for three weeks by wrangling con- 
ferences, the bill was finally completed and 
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was signed by Wilson on May 18, 1917. Even 
with all the details previously arranged by the 
planners, it was six weeks after America’s 
entry into the war before Congress found a 
way to raise an army. 

Entitled simply “An Act to Authorize 
the President to Increase Temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” 
the law was more generally referred to as the 
Selective Service or Selective Draft Act. In 
all, 14 major sections spelled out the provi- 
sions. In addition to those already noted, it 
was ordered that the regular army should be 
raised to 287,000 men; that the National 
Guard should be incorporated into a national 
army; ‘that volunteering within limitations 
should be permitted, but that no bounties 
were to be paid any volunteer; and that an 
army of one million men was to be raised by 
draft in two installments. 

The Act specified certain exemptions to 
the draft: officials of federal, state, and most 
local offices; subjects.of Germany and aliens 
without first citizenship papers; ministers of 
recognized religions and bona fide theological 
students; all military and naval personnel; 
persons engaged in essential industry and agri- 
culture; men with dependents; the physically 


- and morally unfit; and, finally, all members 


of recognized religious sects whose principles 
were opposed to war, though these conscien- 
tious objectors were not exempted from non- 
combatant service. 

Two weeks before Wilson signed the bill 
Baker readied the machinery for the draft 
and briefed Wilson on procedures: 


I am anxious to have the registration and 
selection by draft . . . conducted under such 
circumstances as to excite a strong patriotic 
feeling and silence as far as possible the preju- 
dice which remains ... in the popular mind 
against a draft by reason of Civil War memories. 


Baker even prepared the Proclamation that 
Wilson was to issue. Crowder had said all 
would be ready by June 1, but Baker, to be 
absolutely certain, set the date for June 5. 
Published in the newspapers as “A Call to 
Arms,” and embellished with American flags, 
the Proclamation was short but eloguent. A 
public holiday was virtually declared as a 
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day “of thoughtful apprehension” to “accord 
to it the honor and meaning it deserves.” 
Registration Day was to be “carried into all 
our hearts as a great day of patriotic devo- 
tion and obligation.” 

Registration Day went off with eclat. No 
blood ran in the streets. A holiday spirit was 
evident as men between 21 and 30 lined up 
to register. Any critical questioning of this 
“joyous pilgrimage” was smothered in “pa- 
triotic exaltation.” Yet behind the compila- 
tion of the “lists of honor’ stood the iron 
hand of coercion. Four days before, Wilson 
had ordered that any who failed to report or 
who fled to Canada faced arrest and a year _ 
in prison. 

Although thousands rushed to enlist to 
avoid the draft, 9,586,508 were registered on 
June 5. Crowder decided that a lottery was 
the most equitable way to select from these 
millions the 687,000 wanted for immediate 
service. On July 20, prominent officials gath- 
ered in the Senate Office Building for the 
drawing shortly before 10:00 a.m. Blind- 
folded, the Secretary of War reached into a 
large glass bowl containing 10,319 numbered 
capsules, the largest number registered at any 
of the 4,557 local draft boards. He drew 
number 258. Cameras flashed, and the wires 
clicked off the news to each of the draft 
boards that number 258 on every list had 
been drafted. Three tellers checked and six 
recorders made an official notation. Then, 
in succession, others followed Baker. The 
drawing continued to 2:00 a.m. the next 
morning, when the last number was drawn. 

The draftees were summoned at once for 
physical examination. Seven days were al- 
lowed for claiming exemption. ‘Those who ` 
were deferred were placed in four separate 
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Selective Service in World War II 


By James A. Huston 
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HEN WAR BROKE OUT in Europe 

in September, 1939, the Army of 

the United States consisted of 
the regular Army (including Philippine 
scouts) of approximately 188,000 officers and 
enlisted men organized into nine under- 
strength and widely dispersed infantry divi- 
sions; the National Guard of about 200,000 
organized into 18 divisions in a relatively low 
state of training; organized reserves compris- 
ing about 118,000 reserve officers—mostly 
veterans of World War I or products of the 
ROTC—and a small contingent of enlisted 
reserves, with individual assignments to aug- 
mentation posts or assigned to “paper” reserve 
divisions. As the war threatened the United 
States, the question of how best to build up 
the military strength of this country to meet 
the situation became pressing. 

The War Department’s General Staff had 
Jaid plans to begin an ordered mobilization 
on some specific M-Day, and then to proceed 
to a force of 1,225,000 officers and men within 
a period of 240 days. The assumption was 
that voluntary enlistments and men recalled 
from the regular Army reserve would provide 
the increased manpower needed for the first 
two months of expansion under the plan. It 
was assumed that Selective Service would then 
begin to provide the men needed for further 
expansion. 

Mobilization had been the subject of long 
and careful study in the War Department. 


As Chief of Staff in 1933, General Malin 
Craig had scrapped the older plans, and had 
begun work on a new program, which be- 
came the Protective Mobilization Plan of 
1938. Further revision brought the Plan of 
1939, which formed the point of departure 
for Army mobilization as the war emergency 
approached. Actually, the Protective Mo- 
bilization Plan never went into effect as such, 
for mobilization came gradually without any 
specific M-Day. 

Tentative steps toward the expansion of 
the regular Army and the National Guard 
began within a week after the German in- 
vasion of Poland. In an executive order of 
September 8, 1939, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt declared a national emergency; at 
the same time he directed very modest in- 
creases in the armed forces. The War De- 
partment had made plans for an increase in 
the regular Army by enough men to bring it 
up to a strength of 280,000, and an expan- 
sion of the National Guard to 435,000. But 
the President, perhaps overly concerned about 
popular opposition, directed the addition of 


only 17,000 men to the regular Army and an _ 


increase in the National Guard to a total 
strength of 235,000. The order also pro- 
vided for the placing of reserve officers on 
extended active duty in order to fill vacan- 
cies in the regular Army. 

Still the War Department continued to 
make its plans on the assumption of further 
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expansion. The Nazi blitzkrieg in Western 
Europe provided the impetus. On May 16, 
1940, President Roosevelt asked for an in- 
crease in the regular Army to 242,000, and 
on June 13, as German columns moved into 
Paris, Congress, without any further request 
from the President or the War Department, 
passed a supplemental appropriations act 
which permitted the recruitment and arming 
of the regular Army up to its statutory limit 
of 280,000. Then the War Plans Division of 
the General Staff began to make plans on the 
basis of a regular Army of 530,000 men, al- 
though the planners acknowledged that it 
might not be possible to reach such a level by 
voluntary enlistments alone. Other sections 
of the General Staff cautioned that Congress 
would not approve a regular Army of such 
size, and G-4, the section charged with sup- 
‘ply, warned that such a force could not be 
equipped without diverting to it equipment 
intended for the National Guard, and that 
this might in fact wreck the Guard. 

_ Meanwhile, uncertain plans were going for- 
ward for,expanding and mobilizing the Na- 
tional Guard, and for possible use of a draft 
to obtain the recruits needed for a rapidly 
expanding Army. Actually, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, General George C. Mar- 
shall, opposed the early calling of the Na- 
tional Guard into federal service. 

Marshall’s opposition to a mobilization of 
the National Guard before the nation was di- 
rectly involved in the war grew out of his re- 
luctance to divert men and equipment away 
from what he considered the more urgent im- 
. mediate task—the training of an expanded 
regular Army. 

THE SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 

Curiously, in an age when the legislative 
process had become generally reversed, that 
is, where for all practical purposes, the Presi- 
dent initiated most significant legislation 
while the Congress in effect exercised ‘the 
- veto power, the initiative for an unprece- 
dented peacetime draft came not from the 
President nor from the War Department, but 
from Congress. Indeed, the initial impetus 
came from a small group of private citizens 
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who had organized themselves into the “Ex- 
ecutive Committee” of the Military Training 
Camps Association, an organization of civil- 
ian military enthusiasts who had been asso- 
ciated with the Civilian Military Training 
Camps which had grown out of the Platts- 
burg idea on the eve of World War I. 

Sensitive about the war issue with the ap- 
proach of his campaign for a third term, 
President Roosevelt made no move at first in 
behalf of peacetime selective service. 

Later, with his nomination for a third term 
safely secured, and his choice for a new vice 
presidential candidate successfully urged upon 
a reluctant convention, Roosevelt himself fi- 
nally came out for the draft. 

The Republican nominee for the presi- 
dency, Wendell L. Willkie, essentially re- 
moved Selective Service as a campaign issue 
when he voiced similar sentiments. 

Strong voices of opposition, such as those 
of Ohio Senator Robert A. Taft and Mon- 
tana Senator Burton K. Wheeler, both Re- 
publicans, were still to be heard in Congress, 
and advocates of selective service faced a stiff 
battle. But it was apparent that the measure 
was gaining support across the country. In- 
deed, less than two weeks before the final vote 
on the bill, a nation-wide poll showed 71 per 
cent of those expressing an opinion to be in 
favor. And in spite of the vocal opposition 
of the American Youth Conference, which 
claimed to speak for the youth of the nation, 
65 per cent of males polled between the ages 
of 16 and 24 indicated their favor of a ee 
of military service. 

For a time crippling amendments oe 
ened the bill, but both houses adopted the 
bill on September 14, and two days later 
President Roosevelt signed it into law. The 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
was based largely on the Act of 1917. As 
in the case of the National Guard resolution, 
draftees wére not to be available for service 
outside the Western Hemisphere except in 
the territories and possessions of the United 
States. The act required the registration of 
all male citizens and certain resident aliens 
between the ages of 21 and 36; it authorized 
the President to call such numbers of men as 
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he might deem necessary for one year of train- 
ing, so long as the total number of men in 
service under the act did not exceed 900,000 
- at any one time; it provided for certain ex- 
emptions and deferments to protect the needs 
of essential defense industries and to avoid 
individual hardship; it provided that upon 
completion of a year of training, men would 
pass into the reserve for ten years (unless they 
served for two years with the regular Army 
or active National Guard) where they would 
be subject to recall.’ In “fine print,” the act 
carried a provision that Congress, if it deter- 
mined the national interest to be imperiled, 
might authorize the President to extend the 
period of service. -With a rare sense of tim- 
ing, Congress provided that the act would 
remain in effect until May 15, 1945. 

Initial registration for the first “peacetime” 
draft in American history took place on Oc- 
tober 16, 1940, yielding a pool of 16 million 
registrants. Those certified as available for 
duty by local draft boards would be called 
into service as needed on the basis of a na- 
tional lottery. In an impressive ceremony 
on October 29, the President made an appro- 
priate speech, and War Secretary Henry L. 
Stimson, blindfolded, drew the first number. 

The first draftees entered the Army in No- 
vember. By the end of June, 1941, the ac- 
tive Army had a total strength of nearly 
1,250,000 men, of whom 629,273 were selec- 
tees. 


SERVICE EXTENSION 


Men called to military service under the - 


draft when the country was not at war and 
when, on the contrary, the nation was being 
told that aid to Britain “short of war” would 
be sufficient to stop the Nazis, had little stom- 
ach for what they considered a lost year. 


Once finding themselves in the Army, with ` 


little clear sense of purpose, and without suffi- 
cient equipment for satisfactory training, their 
main concern was to get through the year as 
painlessly as possible. But as the summer of 
1941 approached, draftees began to feel some 
nervous apprehension about their release. 
Within a few months after passage of the act 
in 1940, The Chicago Tribune was predicting 
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that President Roosevelt would renege, and 
would not release the men at the end of the 
prescribed 12 months, 

On the other hand, the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Staff were concerned that the 
men would be released, and that the Army 
which they were so painfully building would 
dissolve even as the menace of war grew 
greater. After nine months of rapid expan- 
sion, the Army was far from an effective war 
machine. 

Again political considerations loomed large, 
for it was clear that members of Congress 
were not anxious to invite accusations of a 
breech of faith. To be sure, the act con- 
tained a clause for extending the length of. 
service if Congress found the national interest 
to be imperiled, but this had been deempha- 
sized in the efforts to get the measure pause 
in the first place. 

The German invasion of Western Europe 
and the fall of France had stimulated the pas- 
sage of the original act; in the summer of 
1941, the invasion of Russia gave impetus to 
its amendment. 

To prepare ammunition for the legislative 
battle, Marshall and his assistants set to work 
night and day over a ten-day period to pre- 
pare a Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff. 
At first even this stirred resentment in Con- 
gress, but it proved to be very useful in the 
case for service extension. The War Depart- 
ment proposed further that the limitations 
against using. National Guardsmen and selec- 
tive servicemen outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere should be lifted. 

The opposition in Congress persisted. A 
proposal by Senator Taft to extend the pe- 
riod of service by only four to six months 
gained such support that Administration lead- 
ers gave up their effort to secure extension 
for the period of the emergency in favor of 
a period of 18 months. On this basis, the 
bill for extension of service cleared the Sen- 
ate on August 7 by a vote of 45 to 30. It is 
possible that some Congressmen, overesti- 
mating the general support for the bill, voted 
against it for the record while privately hop- 
ing for its passing. In any case, the bill passed 
by the narrow margin of one vote, 203 to 
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202, on August 12, the day of the conclusion 
of the Churchill-Roosevelt conference at Ar- 
gentia, Newfoundland. Across the Atlantic 
on the Eastern front, German columns were 
about to reach the Black Sea, and the Rus- 
sians were evacuating Smolensk. 

The narrow escape of the draft extension 
bill came`as a shock both in the United States 
and in Europe. 
S. Everett Gleason later wrote: “But for a 
single vote the nation might have. been left 
with an Army in dissolution, only a few 
months before the Pearl Harbor attack. ‘This 
contingency is still terrible to contemplate, for 
even though there can be little doubt that if 
the bill had failed other legislation would 
have been enacted, the loss of valuable time 
might have been disastrous.” 

If the bill had failed, there would have 
been a significant dislocation in the Army’s 
mobilization, but it would not have been as 
serious as all that. The loss of manpower 
would not have been sudden and complete; 
trainees would have been released gradually, 
month by month, according to how the men 
had been inducted, and they would have been 
replaced by new -selectees. Probably the 
most serious blow would have been the loss 
of the National Guard, but this too would 
have been gradual, and all of the guardsmen 
would have been replaced by continuing 
monthly quotas of newly-drafted men. It 
must be remembered that the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act itself was not about to 
expire; it would have continued to operate, 
without further action, until May, 1945. 

Part of the question was whether the real 
purpose of the original Selective Service Act 
was training, as the act itself was written, or 
whether it was war service which no one was 
willing to admit. In any event, the real key 
to rapid mobilization was not manpower, but 
materiel. 

As finally approved, the Service Extension 
Act of 1941, amending the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 and stating that Con- 
gress found the national interest to be im- 
periled, authorized the President to extend the 
service of men drafted under the Act of 1940 


as well as National Guardsmen and reserves 
| - ss 


William L. Langer and ` 
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for an additional period of up to 17 months. 
In addition, it gave the Secretary of War 
authority to release men-from active: service 
if they asked for release and if their retention 
would cause hardship to their dependents. 
An administrative ruling made all men over 
the age of 28 eligible to apply for discharge 
under this. clause. The limitation’ on the 
number of drafted men who could be in ser- ` 
vice at any one time was eliminated. 

After Pear] Harbor, a further amendment 
to the Selective Training and Service Act 
(approved on December 20, 1941) removed 
all restrictions on overseas service, and put_ 
all components of the Army of the United 
States on an equal footing. “This amendment 
also extended the requirement for registration 
to all men between the ages of 18 and 65, 
though only those between the ages of 20 and 
45 would be hable for military service. 
Those inducted could be retained for the 
duration of the war plus six months. 

The War Department still hoped for one 
further change in the draft law—a reduction 
of the age for military service to 18. Military 
leaders insisted that the younger men, aged 
18 to 20, made the best soldiers, but the coun- 
try as a whole resisted sending such young 
men off to war. Finally, in November, 1942, 
Congress extended the draft to 18-year-olds. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 
IN OPERATION 

Initially, President Roosevelt insisted upon . 
a civilian director to administer the Selective 
Service System, and after some delay he chose | 
Clarence Dykstra, president of the University. 
of Wisconsin. Brigadier General Lewis B. 
Hershey was appointed assistant director; 
upon the resignation of Dykstra in mid-1941, 
Hershey became director, and remained in 
that position throughout the remainder of 
the war. 

At the outset, the Selective Service System 
operated as an independent bureau under 
the President. Its functions were broadly 
decentralized. The governor of each state 
had charge of the administration of the draft 
law within his state, and he nominated a 
state director of Selective Service who exer- 
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cised direct responsibility over the. series of 
registration boards, local boards, medical 
boards, and boards of appeals within the state. 

The first step in the Selective Service proc- 
ess was registration. ‘This consisted of fillmg 
out a card, giving name, address, age, occu- 
pation, and other personal information. 
Then classification and ordering of the cards 
fell to the local draft board. On receiving 
the registration cards from the county clerk, 
the members of the board shuffled the cards 
and assigned a number to each. Those were 
published so that each man knew his number. 
Corresponding numbers were put in the bow] 


in Washington for the lottery. When Secre- - 


tary Stimson drew the first number, 158, the 
man holding that number in each of the more 
than 6,500 local board areas was number 1 in 
his area for call to service—if he were classi- 
fied as “available.” The national drawing 
continued until all numbers had been drawn. 

Classification was the key to selection. On 
the basis of a questionnaire, the local board 
determined the classification of each regis- 
trant. He then had the right to appeal his 
classification to an appeal board. On the 
other hand, a government appeal agent might 
appeal a case where he believed a man had 
been wrongly deferred. 

While the Army came in for the greater 


share of manpower for military mobilization, - 


the Navy and Marine Corps also were ex- 
panding rapidly. However, the sea-going 
services preferred to rely, as they had done 
traditionally, on volunteer enlistments to swell 
their ranks. This tended to upset the bal- 
ance in the distribution of the more able men, 
for a disproportionate share of volunteers 
preferred the naval service. - 

Finally in December, 1942, the President 
issued an Executive Order suspending all vol- 
untary enlistments except for 17-year-olds 
(for the Navy and Marine Corps). Shortly 
afterward, the Army and Navy arrived at an 
agreement for equitable sharing of men in 
various kinds of skill coming into service via 
the draft. 

` Another area needing coordination in the 
selection of men for military service was the 
requirement of civilian industry. This.raised 


the basic question of the proper ceiling on the 
number of men brought into the armed forces, 
and the related question of occupational de- 
ferments. 

The President took a long first step toward 
overall manpower allocation in December, 
1942, when he set up the War Manpower 
Commission, with Paul V. McNutt as chair- 
man, and transferred Selective Service to its 
jurisdiction. McNutt favored a national ser- 
vice law which in effect would have drafted 
labor for essential war industries. In this he 
had the support of the military services, but 
the labor unions and industry opposed the 
plan, and it never attracted the necessary 
backing in Congress. 

Attempts at general coordination of man- 


' power policies received further set-backs at 


the hands of Congress. In November, 1924, 
the Tydings Amendment in effect. gave a 
blanket exemption from the draft to farmers. 
Another act—introduced by Senator Wheeler 
—provided that fathers should not be called 
ahead of non-fathers—a policy which Selec- 
tive Service had anticipated in its own pol- 
icies. The same act took Selective Service 
out of the War Manpower Commission, and 
restored it to the status of an independent 
bureau. 

Amid controversy about occupational de- 
ferments, the services kept asking for younger 
men, and in time Selective Service shifted 
to what was essen-ially an age criteria for ser- 
vice. In Januarv, 1944, local boards were 
instructed not to grant occupational defer- 
ments to men between the ages of 18 to 21 
except on special certification. Soon occu- 
pational deferment ceased to exist for virtu- 
ally all men under the age of 26. At the 
same time, Selective Service, in the absence 
of a national service act, tried to apply sanc- 
tions by holding out the threat of early in- 


-duction to keep able-bodied men of the higher 


age groups (but within draft age) in essen- 
tial industries. 

Industry. felt a serious pinch when the 
armed forces began to take as many as 48 
per cent of all the semiskilled machine oper- 
ators. In order to relieve this situation, at 
various times men were given furloughs of 
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three to four months in order to return for 
temporary work in industries for manufactur- 
ing cotton duck cloth, heavy tires, munitions 
and aluminum, and for construction of ord- 
nance facilities. 


MOBILIZATION AND DEPLOYMENT 


Allocation of manpower for the Army, the 


Navy and industry remained a problem 
throughout the war, though military man- 
power objectives remained fairly constant. 

In arriving at planning figures for military 
manpower, the logical approach was to set 
military objectives, analyze enemy capabili- 
ties, arrive at a strategic plan for attaining 
the objectives, and then calculate require- 
ments for forces on the basis of those plans. 
The chief of the War Plans Division of the 
General Staff was anxious to follow this pro- 
cedure., 

However, Major Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
to whom fell the immediate assignment of 


„preparing figures in mid-1941 for what would | 


come to be called the “Victory Program,” 
went about it backwards. He arrived at a 
manpower figure for the Army, not on the 
basis of any strategic plans, not after a care- 
ful analysis of military requirements, but 
from figures showing what manpower could 
be expected to be available for the Army after 
the requirements of industry, agriculture, and 
the Navy had been met. Adding a certain 
safety factor, he came up with a figure of 
8,795,658. Further discussions in the Gen- 
eral Staff and with the Navy reduced this 
figure somewhat, but the Army and Navy 
held to a total figure of 10.8 million for their 
combined peak strength. This was subject 
to further discussions among the chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the President to 
decide if no agreement could be reached. 
The Army and Navy held to their planning 
figure in spite of doubts that the remaining 
labor force would be sufficient to equip and 
supply armed forces of this size. ‘The Presi- 
dent approved the military figures. - 

In testimony before congressional commit- 
tees, General Marshall called for an effective 
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Army strength of 7.7 million which, allowing 
for men in hospitals, in transit, and ‘so on, 
would require an overall strength (including 
the Air Forces) of 8.2 million. Meanwhile, 
the figure for the Navy (including the Marine 
Corps) rose from 3 million to 4 million. ‘The 
actual size of the armed forces at peak 
strength, in June, 1945, was 12.3 million— 
8.3 million in the Army and 4 million in the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

At the end of the war, the Army comprised 
89 divisions—66 infantry, 1 cavalry- (dis- 
mounted), 16 armored, 5 airborne, and 1 
mountain—all overseas: (One division, the 
2nd cavalry, had been inactivated in North 
Africa to provide service troops.) On VE 
day, every American. division was in the op- 
erational theaters, and all but two had seen 
action. Sixty divisions were deployed in the 
European theater, and 19, plus 6 Marine di- 
visions, were in the Pacific. 

The equability of Selective Service as far 
as regional distribution was concerned may 
be seen in the fact that in all states about 9 
per cent of the total population served in the 
armed forces, and for all states the casualties 
amounted to about 3 per cent of all those 
serving. 

While the total number serving in the 
armed forces (including over 200,000 women 
volunteers in the WAC, WAVES, SPARS, 
Marines and Nurses corps) at one time 
reached 12.3 million, a grand total of 16.1 
million, allowing for those who became cas- 
ualties or were released while new replace- 
ments joined, served in uniform during the 


World War II period. 
(Continued on page 368) 
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An eminent authority reviews the Supreme Courts decisions with regard 
to.conscription, pointing out that, in 1963, the Supreme Court declared that 
“The powers of Congress to require military service for the common. defense 

~ are broad and far-reaching, for while the Constitution protects against invasions 
of individual rights, it is not a suicide pact.” 


. The Supreme Court and Conscription 


By CARL Brent SWISHER 
Professor of Political Science, Johns Hopkins University 


"a 


HE LANDED ARMED FORCES of the 

United States derive primarily from 

a tradition of citizens armies in the 
form of the militia of the several states. In 
1789, the Constitution gave Congress the in- 
dependent power to raise and support armies 
and, of course, to provide and maintain a 
navy. The resulting standing army, usually 
small and maintained through voluntary en- 
listments, was more professionalized than the 
militia, which could be called into federal 
service to suppress insurrection and repel in- 
vasion. But even with its professionalization, 
more and more was required of the army as 
society and the processes of modern warfare 
became increasingly complex. To insure that 
the right people in the right numbers served 
in the armed forces with proper training, 
conscription was long a background possi- 
bility, and in recent decades compulsory selec- 
tive service has been enforced, with resulting 
constitutional questions as to the nature and 
scope of the power exercised and as to the 
rights of the people whose services were de- 
manded. 


FROM THE REVOLUTION 
TO THE CIVIL WAR 


Although in England the power of con- 
scription had long been recognized and had 


i James G. Randall, Constitutional Problems 
Under Lincoln (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, rev. ed. 1951), pp. 240-241. 

2 Constitution, Article I, Section 8. 

3 Martin v. Mott, 12 Wheat. 19 (1827). 


been exercised to a limited extent by the im- 
pressment of seamen and the drafting of 
vagrants, England preferred to rely on volun- 
tary service and the zeal derived from willing- 
ness to fight for one’s country. The Ameri- 
can colonies had a like aversion to involun- 
tary service. Some states in their original 
constitutions did, however, provide for con- 
scription, and some of them exercised the 
power in fillmg quotas of troops requested by 
the Continental Congress. The Articles of 
Confederation made no provision for a fed- 
eral standing army or for compelling troops. 
to serve the nation. In the light of the dif- 


_ culties experienced during the Revolution, 
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the Constitution was phrased to give Congress 
the power to “raise and support armies” and 
to “provide for calling forth the militia, to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions.”* It did not, 
however, indicate how the militia might be 
made available should the states be unwilling 
to comply, and trouble was incurred during 
the War of 1812 with states hostile to the war. 
The Supreme Court did hold that an indi- 
vidual militiaman had no right to substitute 
his judgment for that of the President as to 
the conditions under which the militia might 
be summoned,’ bet it had no occasion to say 
what might be done if states refused to make 
their militia available. It was during that 
war that the subject of federal conscription 
first received sericus attention. Both houses 
of Congress passed bills to provide for it, in 
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the face of constitutional arguments that 
federal consçription usurped powers right- 
fully belonging to the states. But the two 
houses were unable to reconcile the terms of 
their bills and none was enacted.* Man- 
power needs during the war with Mexico 
were met without conscription, with the re- 
sult that the Civil War provided our first na- 
tional experience with such a measure. 


. THE CIVIL WAR 


Military manpower during the Civil War 
represented an amalgam of the already 
trained regular army, militia sent by the 
states, volunteers called by the President, and 
conscripted forces. Divided loyalties, inade- 
quate military training, and state and na- 
tional politics affecting the military all con- 
tributed to a situation wherein Congress en- 
acted its first full-fledged national conscription 
act in 1863, after experimenting in 1862 with 
limited conscription linked with the state 
militia. Even here, giving the right to buy 
exemptions or hire substitutes, the statute was 
in part intended to encourage volunteer en- 
listments. Failure to respond to call was 
subject to punishment for desertion. Resist- 
ing the draft or aiding or encouraging others 
to do so was subject to punishment of fine or 
imprisonment. 

This measure, modified by later enact- 
ments, gave rise to so much criticism and re- 
sentment that President Lincoln wrote out— 
though he did not then publish—a carefully 
reasoned statement in support of the congres- 


4 Carl B. Swisher, American Constitutional De- 
velopment (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2d. ed.; 
1954}, p. 142. For treatment of conscription dur- 
ing other war periods see the index references in 
this volume. 


512 Stat. 731.- For discussion see Randall, of. 


cit, pp. 244-274. 

8 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham 
er A History (10 vols., 1909), vol. 7, pp. 

—52. 

T Kneedler v. Lane, 45 Pa. 238 (1863). See 
J. L. Bernstein, “Conscription and the Constitu- 
tion: The Amazing Case of Kneedler v. Lane,’ 
American Bar Association Journal, vol. 53 (Aug., 
1967), pp. 708-712. For a reply see “A Judicial. 
Revisitation Finds Kneedler v. Lane Not so ‘Amaz- 
ing,” American Bar Association Journal, vol. 53 
(Dec., 1967), pp. 1132-1135. 

8 Dred Scott v, Sandford, 19 How. 393 (1857). 

® Carl B. Swisher, Roger B. Taney (Hamden: 
Shoe String Press, 1935, 1961), pp. 570-571. 
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sional power to conscript.2 Many courts were ` 
not to be trusted to determine the issue of con- 
stitutionality because they too were infected 
with disloyal sentiments. In a suit for an 
injunction against federal enrolling officers, 
the highest state court in Pennsylvania de- 
cided by a vote of three to two that the act 
was unconstitutional. At the time of the de- 
cision, however, rotation of election of justices 
brought about the retirement of the chief 
justice, one of the majority, and his replace- ` 
ment by a loyal Union man. On application 
of the United States attorney, the case was 
reopened and the court, with this one change 
in personnel, now found the statute consti- 
tutional.” l 
Under other circumstances federal attor- 
neys might have tried to speed the case on to 
the Supreme Court instead of seeking rede- 
termination in Pennsylvania. But member- 
ship of that Court still included some of the 
justices responsible for the notorious Dred 
Scott decision, and it was feared that the 
Court might hold the conscription act uncon- 
stitutional. There were grounds for such fears 
at least as far as Chief Justice Roger B. 
Taney was concerned. Enfeebled and unable 
much of the time to attend Court, he took 
occasion to write out without the benefit of 
argument before the Court opinions on issues 
the Gourt might have to face. One of his 
longhand documents was entitled “Thoughts 
on the Conscription Law of the U. States.” 
He found the act unconstitutional, as an in- 
vasion of the rights of the states in our federal 
system. By taking the officers and men, it 
might destroy the state militia which, under 
the Constitution, the states were entitled to’ 
preserve. Since the governors were the only 
state civil officers exempt, the act might de- 
prive the states of essential personnel, with 
consequent destruction of the federal system.® 
A majority of the Court might or might not 
have accepted the reasoning of the Chief 
Justice. The issue, however, was never 
brought before it. Action in various state 
courts left the issue, blurred while the war. 
worked its way to a military conclusion. In 
New York and other places riots took place 
among resisters, but by means of a combina- 
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tion of volunteer enlistments sufficient man- 
power was raised for the purpose at hand. 


WORLD WAR | ‘ 


More than half a pent passed before 
conscription again became necessary. Ad- 
hering to its volunteer tradition, Great Britain 
entered World War I in 1914 and lost in a 
few weeks much of the cream of a generation’s 
leadership for all walks of life. Then, þe- 
latedly, it resorted to conscription and the 
planned - allocation of manpower. ‘The 
United States learned from the British mis- 
take. Before the United States entered 
the- war in 1917, the War Department had 
prepared a plan for the systematic selection 
and training of men with little disruption of 
necessary enterprise and with proper planning 
for military leadership. In his request for 
a declaration of war, President Woodrow 
Wilson advocated enactment of a conscrip- 
tion act. After prolonged debate Congress 
adopted such a measure in 1917. Men of 
draft age were registered with a minimum of 
disturbance and on the whole the machinery 
worked well, though in enforcement the gov- 
ernment went to the limits of political ex- 
pediency. When in 1918 it appeared that in 
some areas there were large numbers of de- 
linquents among those registered, the De- 
partment of Justice instituted a series of so- 
called “slacker” raids. Surrounding given 
areas it took into custody all men seemingly 
of draft age and held them until their status 
could be determined. Public protest at this 
dragnet process brought intervention from the 
President, but the war came to an end with- 


out resolution of some of the difficult prob-. 


lems of procedure.?° 

The constitutionality of the war was quickly 
challenged and quickly upheld in a number of 
lower federal courts. While cases: were on 
their way to the Supreme Court, Charles 
Evans Hughes, who in 1916 had resigned as 


10 For the author’s summary treatment of con- 
scription and related problems during World War I 
see his American Constitutional Development. 

- it Report of the American Bar Association (vol. 
42, 1917), p. 238. 
12 Fleming v. Page, 9 How. 603, 615 (1850). 
13 245 U.S. 366 (1918). 
14 Cox v. Wood, (247 U.S. 3 (1918), 


_an associate justice to become the Republican 


candidate for President, lent his prestige to 
conscription and other war measures by de- 
livering a persuasive address before the 
American Bar Association delineating the 
constitutional issues. The power to wage 
war, he maintained, was “the power to wage 
war successfully.” = Reaching back to an 
opinion of Chief Justice Taney after the 
Mexican War he quoted him to the effect that 
the President as commander-in-chief might 
employ the military forces in the manner he 


- deemed most effective to harass and subdue 


the enemy, including the invasion of a hostile 
country.”” 

During World War I, by contrast with the 
Civil War, the government had no reason to 
fear a Supreme Court out of sympathy with 
its aims. ` A number of cases were argued to- 
gether in December, 1917, and decided in 
early January, 1918. Speaking through Chief 
Justice Edward D. White the Court unani- 
mously upheld the conscription act in a de- 
cision -given the label of Selective Draft Law 
Cases, which became and still remains the 
basic statement of the Court on the power of © 
the federal government to conscript military 
manpower. ‘The measure was held to be a 
legitimate exercise of the power of Congress 
to declare war and raise and support armies 
and to make all laws necessary and proper 
for the exercise of that power. The Court 
rejected contentions that the measure de- 
manded involuntary servitude in violation of 
the Thirteenth Amendment and that, in 
granting exemptions to categories of religious 
leaders and to members of certain religious 
sects opposed to war, it constituted an es- 
tablishment of religion or denied free exer- 
cise of religion in violation of the First, 
Amendment. 

Other cases were decided in similar fashion, 
one of them making the further point that 
conscripted personnel could be required to 
fight on foreign soil, even though the state 
militia, without change in status, could be 
used only to suppress insurrections and repel 
invasions. The power to raise armies by con- 
scription derived from a source other than 
the militia power.“ 
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Minority opposition to the war brought to 
the surface critical constitutional issues of 
freedom of speech and of the press. In a 
landmark case, one Charles 'T. Schenck vigor- 
ously opposed obedience to the conscription 
act. His appeal from a resulting conviction 
for violation of the espionage act provided 
occasion for Justice Oliver Wendell Homes to 
articulate for the Supreme Court his famous 
clear and present danger doctrine. “The 
question in every case,” said Justice Holmes, 
“is whether the words used are used in such 
circumstances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that they 
will bring about’ the substantive evils that 
Congress has a right to prevent. It is a ques- 
tion of proximity and degree.”*® In this in- 
stance the proximity and degree were held to 
be such as to justify the conviction. 

In a position stmilar to Schenck’s was 
Eugene V. Debs, head of the Socialist party 
in the United States. Debs’ offense was in 
the delivery of a speech the main theme of 
which was socialism and the prospect of its 
ultimate success; he equated the struggle for 
socialism with resistance to the present war as 
waged among militaristic and capitalistic na- 
tions. He endorsed an anti-war proclama- 
tion which recommended continuous, active, 
and public opposition to the war, through 


demonstrations, mass petitions, and all other 


available means. The instruction to the 
jury, as summarized by Justice Holmes in a 
unanimous opinion for the Supreme Court, 
had been that “they could not find the de- 
fendant guilty for advocacy of any of his 
opinions unless the words used had as their 
natural tendency and reasonably probable 
effect to obstruct the recruiting service, etc., 

and unless the defendant had the pene? in- 
tent to do so in mind.”*¢ 


15 Schenck v. United States, 249 U.S. 47 (1919). 

16 Debs v. United States, 249 U.S. 211, 216 
(1919). 

17 See Francis Hoague, et al, “Wartime Con- 
scription and the Control of Labor,” Harvard Law 
Review, vol. 54 (Nov., 1940), pp. 50-104. 

18 See for example United States v. Herling, 120 
F. 2d 236 (1941); Stone v. Christensen, 36 F. 
Supp. 739 (1940); United States v. Rappeport, 
_ 36 F. Supp. 915 (1941) 5 United States v. Lambert, 
` 123 F. 2d 395 (1941). 
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Debs was convicted and his conviction was 
upheld by the Supreme Court. While as to 
World War I the Supreme Court did not con- 


- cur in the suppression of unpopular speech 


and publication in all instances, it did hold 
that speech and press were subject to the 
restrictions of the war power of the federal 
government. 

Still unanswered at the end of the war was . 
the question’as to what might be done to in- 
sure an adequate labor supply to produce war 
equipment. There was some discussion of 
drafting workers for essential industries but 
the country was not yet ready to draft men 
to work for employers said to be fattening on 
war profits.” The War Department attempt- 
ed to alleviate the problem by what was 
called a “work-or-fight” order, under which 
deferred classes lost their deferment or ex- 
emption privileges unless they engaged in 
what the government considered useful em- 
ployment. The question would be raised 
again during World War II. 


WORLD WAR II 
When World War II broke out in Europe 


‘in 1939, the United States became the 


“arsenal of democracy” for its future’ allies 
and it became apparent that direct military 
action was but a matter of time. In Sep- 
tember, 1940, more than a year before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the beginning of 
war against the United States by the Axis 
powers, Congress enacted a comprehensive 
Selective Training and Service Act providing 
for the enrollment of all potential military 
manpower. The act classified men in terms 
of their capacity for military service and their 
involvement in occupations related to the 
war. It granted exemptions to professional 
religious leaders and defined conscientious 
objectors who might be exempted from mili- 
tary service but required to do other work of 
national importance. 

Lower federal courts, familiar with Selec- 
tive Draft Law Cases and with the wartime 
atmosphere prevailing in a regime of only 
nominal peace, rejected challenges to the con- 
stitutionality of peacetime conscription.’® 
The Supreme Court did not deal with the 
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subject until nearly two years after Pearl 
Harbor, when it treated it only incidentally 
in connection with a challenge to an order 
of a draft board. Said Justice Hugo L. Black 
for the Court: 7 


When the Selective Service and Training Act 
was passed in September, 1940, most of the 
world was at war. The preamble of the act 
declared it “imperative to increase and train the 
personnel of the armed forces of the United 
States.” The danger of attack by our present 
enemies, if not imminent, was real, as subsequent 
events have grimly demonstrated. The Con- 
gress was faced with the urgent necessity of in- 
tegrating all the nation’s people and forces for 
national defense. That dire consequences might 
flow from apathy and delay was well under- 
stood. Accordingly the Act was passed to mo- 
bilize national manpower with the speed which 
that necessity and understanding required.19 


In the light of this experience it was now 
clear that the government could constitu- 
tionally conscript men for military service 
whether or not a particular military conflict 
was in prospect. More difficult was the ques- 
tion of mobilizing industrial manpower. If 
industry was to fatten on exorbitant profits as 
during World War I,” it would not be feasible 
to conscript labor to work for profiteers at 
fixed wages, without the right to bargain 
collectively and to strike to enforce demands. 
On the other hand, for war purposes it was 
essential that manpower be allocated in an 
orderly fashion to industry as well as to the 
military, and that labor disturbances be kept 
at a minimum. If raw materials were to be 
allocated where needed and if costs were to 
be kept within reason it was necessary that 
allocations and prices and wages be placed 
under a measure of control. 

The government therefore resorted to a 
number of expedients including quota sys- 
tems, schemes of priorities, price controls, and 


“ets. v. United States, 320 U.S. 549, 551-552 
20 For Supreme Court discussion of profiteering 
see United States v. Bethlehem Steel Corp., 315 
U.S. 289 (1942). 
21 Lichter v. United States, 334 U.S. 742, 766 
(1948). 
22 90 Congressional Record 56 (Jan. 11, 1944). 
23 Edward S. Corwin, Total War and the Con- 
stitution (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1947), pp. 
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incentive rewards for efficient production. 
A major difficulty was that of speedily enter- 
ing into production contracts for war ma- 
terials, the costs of which could be only loosely 
estimated. By a series of measures collectively 
known as the War Contracts Renegotiation 
Act, Congress authorized the letting of con- 
tracts as such levels as might seem expedient 


_at the time, with the reserved right to rene- 


gotiate at later dates contracts which had 
yielded exorbitant profits. In passing on the 
constitutionality of the act after the war was 
over, when certain firms were resisting the 
surrender of excess profits, the Supreme Court 
noted that one of the alternatives before Con- 
gress had been resort to the totalitarian 
model, with conscription of both property and 
workmen. 

Faced with this ironical alternative of convert- 

ing the nation in effect into a totalitarian state 


in order to preserve itself from totalitarian domi- 
tion, that alternative was steadfastly rejected. 


Instead, Congress had resorted to renegotia- 
tion of contracts as preserving “the maximum 
of individual freedom consistent with a gen- 
eral mobilization of effort”?! 

In spite of such merits as these devices pos- 
sessed, in 1944 President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had tried without avail to persuade Con- 
gress to provide more drastic controls. He 
stressed the fact that Congress had the power 
to draft capital and property of all kinds for 
war purposes on a basis of Just compensation. 
For three years he had been reluctant to ask 
for a national service act, but he was now 
convinced of its necessity. National service, 
he contended, was the most democratic way 
to wage a war. Like selective service for the 
armed forces, it rested on the obligation of 
each citizen to serve his nation to the utmost 
where he was best qualified.?? 

Already resentful of the “work-or-fight” 
order of Chairman Paul V. McNutt of the 
War Manpower Commission, who attempted 
to use selective service classifications to coerce 
the maximum number of workers into war 
industries, organized labor fought the pro- 
posal for a national service act as the kind of 
involuntary service forbidden by the Thir- 
teenth Amendment.?* The proposed measure 

e 
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was not enacted, and the feasibility and con- 
stitutionality of a national service act remain 
for determination at some future time. 


CONTINUING MOBILIZATION 
OF ARMED FORCES 


Although the end of World War II brought 
rapid demobilization of millions of members 


of the armed forces and in some quarters the 
illusion that conscription was now a thing of 
the past, the burgeoning “cold war” with the 


‘Soviet Union and the war in Korea—tech- 


nically a United Nations police action but 
very real to the American people as a war— 
brought quick disillusionment. In 1948, Con- 


, gress enacted the Selective Service Act of that 


year, which was followed by the Universal 


Military Training Act of 1951, with amend- 


_ments in succeeding years including the Mili- 
tary Service Act of 1967. With changes here 
and there, the measures continued conscrip- 
tion of military manpower for training pur- 
poses and possible war, much as had been 
provided by the 1940 statute. Said Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson for ve Supreme 
Court in 1953: 


The Selective Service Act is a eomprehensive 
statute designed to provide an orderly, efficient 
and fair procedure to marshal the available man- 
power of the country, to impose a common obli- 
gation of military service on all physically fit 
young men. It is a valid exercise of the war 
power. It is calculated to function—it func- 
_ tions today—in times of peril,?4 


So it is that since World War I the. power 


of military conscription in time of war has 


been clearly recognized, and since World War 
II the power of conscription has been simi- 
larly recognized, whether or not a particular 
war is on the horizon. Presumably Congress, 
and not the courts, is the judge of the need 
and therefore indirectly of the constitution- 
ality of the exercise of the power. Recent 
questions for the Supreme Court have in- 
volved interpretation of statutes as to the 
rights of conscientious objectors and determi- 
nation of whether citizenship might be an- 


a United States v. Nugent, 346 U.S. 1, 9 
25 United States v. Macintosh, 283 U.S. 605, 
623 (1931). 


26 United States v. Seeger, 380 U.S. 163 (1965). 
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nulled for failure to submit to conscription. 
On the horizon are questions about the power 
of the government to send conscripted men to 
fight in Vietnam in the light of the fact that 


hno war has been overtly declared. - Still fur- 


ther in the background, in the light of in- 
action by Congress, is the question of the 
power of universal mobilization of all persons, 
women as well as men, for civilian as well as 
military services. 


~ 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


As for conscientious objectors, some right 
of exemption from military combat has been 
recognized since Congress, during the Civil 
War, amended its basic conscription statute 
in response to widespread protest. The right 
has been so generally recognized, indeed, 
even though not clearly defined as to boun- 
daries, that the illusion sometimes develops 
that it derives from the Constitution rather 
than from the discretion of Congress. In 
1930, the Supreme Court attempted to dispel 
the illusion by the following statement: 


The conscientious objector is relieved from the 
obligation to_bear arms in obedience to no con- 
stitutional provision, express or implied; but be- 
cause, and only because, it has accorded with the 
policy of Congress thus to relieve him.28 


The Court’s position as here stated is still 
firmly held. When, for example, the Court 
has to determine who is a minister of religion 
and hence exempt from military service and 
substitutes therefor, and when it has to de- 
termine who is a bona fide conscientious ob- 
jector who is exempt from military service 
but. may be conscripted to, perform non- 
combatant or civilian services, it is irivolved 
largely in statutory interpretation and not 
interpretation of the Constitution. 

The Court skirted a constitutional ques- 
tion in 1965, it is‘true, in United States v. 
Seeger? when interpreting a conscientious 
objector provision which defined religious 
training and belief as “an individual’s belief 
in a relation to a Supreme Being involving 
duties superior to those arising from any 
human relation.” Exemption did not extend 
to non-religious conscientious objectors stich 


~ 


as persons objecting on the ground of “essen- 


+ 


tially political, sociological, or philosophical 
views or a merely personal moral code.” The 
Court had ‘to determine whether the term 


_ “Supreme Being” ‘was limited to an approxi- 


mation of the anthropomorphic “God” of 


' many religions or whether it extended to some- . 


thing beyond a personalized “God,” to a cos- 
mic awareness of a being or entity or oneness 
lying beyond or above ,the concept of the 
self. ‘The Court held that the statute had 
the broader meaning. Justice William O. 
Douglas noted in a concurring opinion that 
a contrary decision might bring the statute 
into conflict with the “free exercise clause” 
of the First Amendment, denying equal pro- 
tection to some kinds of believers over others. 

The Director of Selective Service protested 
to Congress the broad interpretation of the 
statute, predicting that it would result in 
what he regarded as unjustified appeals for 
exemption from military service.2”7_ In pre- 
paring the Military Selective Service Act of 
1967, Congress redrafted the conscientious 
objector section to exclude reference to “Su- 
preme Being” as an aspect of definition of re- 
ligious training and belief, continued to ex- 
clude as a basis for exemption “political, 
sociological, or philosophical views, or a 
merely personal moral code,” and further pro- 
vided that persons exempted might be re- 
quired to serve at civilian work for terms 
equivalent to the time to be served by others 
conscripted into the military. It remains to 
be seen whether the constitutional issue in- 
volved in the Seeger case can be revived in 
some form out of the changed language of 
the statute. 


DRAFT DODGERS 


While individuals may be, and often are, 
severely punished for violation of induction 
orders, there are punishments that may not be 
imposed and methods that may not be used. 
In 1963, the Court had to decide whether 
after a man had been convicted and punished 


27 U.S, Code Congressional and Administrative 
News, 90th Cong., Ist sess. 1490 (1967). 

28 United States v. Mendoza-Martinez, 372 U.S. 
144, 159-160 (1963). 

29 Mitchell v. United A 369 F. 2d 323 
(1966).. 
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for departing from and remaining outside the 
country to avoid the draft he might, in a 
subsequent administrative proceeding pur- 
suant to the same statute, be deprived of his 
American citizenship and deported. The 
Court held that this added penalty—with 
respect to a naturalized American who had 
returned to Mexico for the period of the war 
and then come back to the United States— 
could not be so applied. The Court neverthe- 
less stressed the fact that there were impera- 
tive obligations of citizenship which Congress 


` might constitutionally exact. 


One of the most important of these is to serve 
the country in time of war and national emer- 
gency. The powers of Congress to require mili- 
tary service for the common defense are broad 
and far-reaching, for while the Constitution pro- 
tects against invasions of individual rights, it 
is not a suicide pact.?8 


WAR PROTESTERS 


Some men have seen fit to challenge not 
conscription generally but conscription to 
fight in the war in Vietnam. One David 
Henry Mitchell challenged his conviction for 
refusing to report for induction on the ground 
that the war in Vietnam was a “war of aggres- 
sion” and a “crime against peace” and as 
such was outlawed by various treaties to 
which the Unitec States-was a signatory, 
particularly the Treaty of London of; August 


8, 1945, pursuant to which the Nuremberg 


trials of Nazi defendants were held. A 
circuit court of appeals held that whatever’ 
the status of the conflict, Congress had the 
power to raise and support armies and there- 
fore to induct Mitchell.2® -On March 20, 


(Continued on page 363) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ON DEFENSE AND THE DRAFT 


THE DRAFT. Edited by Sol Tax. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1967. 
487 pages, appendix and index, $12.95.) 

Subtitled “a handbook of facts and alter- 
natives,’ this volume is a compilation of 
contributed papers and transcripts of dis- 
cussion sessions held at the University of 
Chicago in 1967. 

Here, in detailed presentation, every type 
of service program is treated in extensive 
argument from widely varying points of 
view. General Lewis B. Hershey argues for 
a continuation of present Selective Service 
laws; national service programs are pro- 
posed by Morris Janowitz, Terrence Culli- 
nan, Margaret Mead and Donald Eberly; 
volunteer armies are urged by Walter Oi, 
Milton Friedman and Richard Flacks, 

In addition to the 25 papers presenting 
specific proposals, there are records of the 
7 discussion sessions in which questions and 
answers extended the value of the papers. 

Many of the writers and commentators 
have written articles for the July and Au- 
gust, 1968, issues of Current History. 

O.E.S. 


VOLUNTEER ARMY. Edited by James 
C. Miller III. (Baltimore: Penguin, 1968. 
188 pages, bibliography and index, $1.25.) 


HOW TO END THE DRAFT: THE CASE 


FOR AN ALL-VOLUNTEER ARMY. 
By Frank J. Horton, Richard S. Schweiker, 
Robert T. Stafford, Garner E. Shriver and 
Charles W. Whalen, Jr. (Washington, 
D.C.: The National Press, Inc., 1967. 123 
pages, and appendix, $2.95.) 


IN PURSUIT OF EQUITY: WHO 
SERVES WHEN NOT ALL SERVE? 
Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Selective Service. (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1967. 65 pages, $1.50.) 





Why The Draft? is a study of the role of 
a volunteer army. Seven young economists 
examine the draft and its alternatives—na- 
tional service, lottery selection, the volun- 
teer army—in the light of equity, tradition 
and feasibility. They conclude that im- 
proved living conditions and pay would en- 
able a volunteer army to serve the country 
with optimum. efficiency. 

How to End the Draft was written by 5 
young members of the United States House 
of Representatives, and bears the endorse- 
ment of 17 more. The book reaches most 
of the same conclusions as the one above. 
A number of clear and useful charts and 
tables are appended. 

. In Pursuit of Equity is the official report 
of the Marshall Commission. It suggests 
a number of reforms in the present Selec- 
tive Service administration, and recom- 
mends selection of draftees by lottery or 
random selection. O.ES. 


THE WEAPONS CULTURE. By Ralph E. 
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Lapp. (New York: W. W. Norton, 1968. 
181 pages, appendix and index, $4.95.) 

Writing from long experience in military 
defense work harking back to the Manhat- 
tan Project in 1943, Dr. Lapp examines the 
intellectual energy and American national 
treasure devoted to purely destructive ends. 
Citing President Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
warning, in January, 1961, that the mili- 
tary-industrial complex might assume un- 
warranted influence, Dr. Lapp traces the 
increasing sums devoted to military re- 
search and to weapons development. A 
number of useful appendices list amounts 
paid to prime contractors, geographic 
distribution of contract awards, research 
contracts, and other pertinent data. 

Dr. Lapp’s long experience with nuclear 
research for military purposes gives added 
weight to the warning he voices in this 
book. O.E.S. 
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Selective Draft Law Cases: 
A Supreme Court Decision 


In 1918, Mr. Chief Justice Edward White delivered the landmark decision 
of the Court (245 U.S. 375) on conscription in cases challenging the 1917 act 
authorizing the President to raise an army by conscription and by incorporating 
the National Guard and Reserves into the regular forces. The text of the de- 


cision——minus citations—follows in full: 


We are here concerned with some of the pro- 
visions of the Act of May 18, 1917, entitled, “An 
Act to authorize the President to increase tempo- 
rarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States.” The law, as its opening sentence declares, 
was intended to supply temporarily the increased 
military force which was required by the existing 
emergency, the war then and now flagrant. The 
clauses we must pass upon and those which will 
throw light on their significance are briefly sum- 
marized: 

The act proposed to raise a national army, first, 
by increasing the regular force to its maximum 
strength and there maintaining it; second, by in- 
corporating into such army the members of the Na- 
tional Guard and National Guard Reserve already 
in the service of the United States (Act of Congress 
of June 3, 1916), and maintaining their organiza- 
tions to their full strength; third, by giving the 
President power in his discretion to organize by 
volunteer enlistment four divisions of infantry; 
fourth, by subjecting all male citizens between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty to duty in the na- 
tional army for the period of the existing emergency 
after the proclamation of the President announcing 
the necessity for their service; and fifth, by pro- 
viding for selecting from the body so called, on the 
further proclamation of the President, 500,000 en- 
listed men, and a second body of the same number 
should the President in his discretion deem it neces- 
sary. To carry out its purposes the act made it the 
duty of those liable to the call to present themselves 
for registration on the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent so as to subject themselves to the terms of the 
act and provided full federal means for carrying out 
the selective draft. It gave the President in his 
discretion power to create local boards to consider 
claims for exemption for physical disability or other- 
wise made by those called. The act exempted 
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from subjection to the draft designated United 
States and state officials as well as those already in 
the military or naval service of the United States, 
regular or duly ordained ministers of religion and 
theological students under the conditions provided 
for, and, while relieving from military service in 
the strict sense the members of religious sects as 
enumerated whose tenets excluded the moral right 
to engage in war, nevertheless subjected such per- 
sons to the performance of service of a nori-com- 
batant character to be defined by the President. 

The proclamation of the President calling the 
persons designated within the ages described in the 
statute was made, and the plaintiffs in error, who 
were in the class and under the statute were obliged 
to present themselves for registration and subject 
themselves to the law, failed to do so and were 
prosecuted under the statute for the penalties for 
which it provided. They all defended by denying 
that there had been conferred by the Constitution 
upon Congress the power to compel military service 
by a selective draft, and asserted that even if such 
power had been given by the Constitution to Con- 
gress, the terms of the particular act for various 
reasons caused it to be beyond the power and re- 
pugnant to the Constitution. The cases are here 
for review because of the constitutional questions 
thus raised, convictions having resulted from in- 
structions of the courts that the legal defenses 
were without merit and that the statute was con- 
stitutional. i 

The possession of authority to enact the statute 
must be found in the clauses of the Constitution 
giving Congress powez “to declare war; ... to raise 
and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two 
years; ... to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces.” Article I, 
§ 8. And of course the powers conferred by these 
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provisions like all other powers given carry with 
them as provided by the Constitution the authority 
“to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.” Article I, § 8. 

As the mind cannot conceive an army without 
the men to compose it, on the face of the Constitu- 
tion the objection that it does not give power to 
provide for such men would seem to be too frivolous 
for further notice. It is said, however, that since 
under the Constitution as originally framed state 
citizenship was primary and United States citizen- 
ship but derivative and dependent thereon, there- 
fore the power conferred upon Congress to raise 
armies was only coterminous with United States 
citizenship and could not be exerted so as to cause 
' that citizenship to lose its dependent character and 
dominate state citizenship. But the proposition 
simply denies to Congress the power to raise armies 
which the Constitution gives. That power by the 
very terms of the Constitution, being delegated, is 
supreme. Article VI. In truth the contention 
simply assails the wisdom of the framers of the 
Constitution in conferring authority on Congress 
and in not retaining it as it was under the Con- 
federation in the several States. Further it is said, 
the right to provide is not denied by calling for 
volunteer enlistments, but it does not and cannot 
include the power to exact enforced military duty 
by the citizen. This however but challenges the 
existence of all power, for a governmental power 
which has no sanction to it and which therefore 
can only be exercised provided the citizen consents 
to its exertion is in no substantial sense a power. 
It is argued, however, that although this is ab- 
stractly true, it is not concretely so because as com- 
pelled military service is repugnant to a free gov- 
ernment and in conflict with all the great guaran- 
tees of the Constitution as to individual liberty, it 
must be assumed that the authority to raise armies 
was intended to be limited to the right to call an 
army into existence counting alone upon the will- 
ingness of the citizen to do his duty in time of pub- 
lic need, that is, in time of war. But the premise 
of this proposition is so devoid of foundation that 
it leaves not even a shadow of ground upon which 
to base the conclusion. Let us see if this is not at 
once demonstrable. It may not be doubted that 
the very conception of a just government and its 
duty to the citizen includes the reciprocal obliga- 
tion of the citizen to render military service in case 
of need and the right to compel it. To do more 
than state the proposition is absolutely unnecessary 
in view of the practical illustration afforded by the 
almost universal legislation to that effect now in 
force. In England it is certain that before the 
Norman Conquest the duty of the great militant 
body of the citizens was recognized and ‘enforcible. 
It is unnecessary to follow the long controversy 
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between Crown and Parliament as to the branch of 
the government in which the power resided, since 
there never was any doubt that it somewhere re- 
sided. So also it is wholly unnecessary to explore 
the situation for the purpose of fixing the sources 
whence in England it came to be understood that 
the citizen or the force organized from the militia 
as such could not without their consent be com- 
pelled to render service in a foreign country, since 
there is no room to contend. that such principle ever 
rested upon any challenge of the right of Parlia- 
ment to impose compulsory duty upon the citizen 
to ‘perform military duty wherever the public 
exigency exacted, whether at home or abroad. 
This is exemplified by the present English Service 
Act. 

In the Colonies before the separation from Eng- 
land there cannot be the slightest doubt that the 
right to enforce military service was unquestioned 
and that practical effect was given to the power in 
many cases. Indeed the brief of the Government 
contains a list of Colonial acts manifesting the 
power and its enforcement in more than two hun- 
dred cases. And this exact situation existed also 
after the separation. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation it is true Congress had no such power, 
as its authority was absolutely limited to making 
calls upon the States for the military forces needed 
to create and maintain the army, each State being 
bound for its quota as called. But it is indisputable 
that the States in response to the calls made upon 
them met the situation when they deemed it neces- 
sary by directing enforced military service on the - 
part of the citizens. In fact the duty of the citizen 
to render military service and the power to compel 
him against his consent to do so was expressly 
sanctioned by the constitutions of at least nine of 
the States, an illustration being afforded by the 
following provision of the Pennsylvania constitu- 
tion of 1776. “That every member of society hath 
a right to be protected in the enjoyment of life, 
liberty and property, and therefore is bound to con- 
tribute his proportion towards the expense of that 
protection, and yield his personal service when 
necessary, or an equivalent thereto.” While it is 
true that the States were sometimes slow in exert- 
ing the power in order to fill their quotas—a con- 
dition shown by resolutions of Congress calling 
upon them to comply by exerting their compulsory 
power to draft and by earnest requests by Wash- 
ington to Congress that a demand be made upon 
the States to resort to drafts to fill their quotas— 
that fact serves to demonstrate instead of to chal- 
lenge the existence of the authority. A default in 
exercising a duty may not be resorted to as a rea- 
son for denying its existence. 

When the Constitution came to be formed it 
may not be disputed that one of the recognized 
necessities for its adoption was the want of power 


in Congress to raise an army and the dependence 
upon the States for their quotas. In supplying the 
power it was manifestly intended to give it all and 
leave none to the States, since besides the delega- 
tion to Congress of authority to raise armies the 
Constitution prohibited the States, without the con- 
sent of Congress, from keeping troops in time of 
peace or engaging in war. Article I, § 10. 

To argue that as the state authority over the 
militia prior to the Constitution embraced every 
citizen, the right of Congress to raise an army 
should not be considered as granting authority to 
compel the citizen’s service in the army, is but to 
express in ,a different form the denial of the right 
to call any citizen to the army. Nor is this met by 
saying that it does not exclude the right of Con- 
gress to organize an army by voluntary enlistments, 
that is, by the consent of the citizens, for if the 
proposition be true, the right of the citizen to give 
consent would be controlled by the same prohibi- 
tion which would deprive Congress of the right to 
compel unless it can be said that although Con- 
gress had not the right to call because of state 
authority, the citizen had a right to obey the call 
and set aside state authority if he pleased to do so. 
And a like conclusion demonstrates the want of 
foundation for the contention that, although it be 
within the power to call the citizen into the army 
without his consent, the army into which he enters 
after the call is to be limited in some respects to 
services for which the militia it is assumed may 
only be used, since this admits the appropriateness 
of the call to military service in the army and the 
power to make it and yet destroys the purpose for 
which the call is authorized—the raising of armies 
to be under the control of the United States. 

The fallacy of the argument results from con- 
founding the constitutional provisions concerning 
the militia with that conferring upon Congress the 
power to raise armies. It treats them as one while 
they are different. This is the militia clause: 

The Congress shall have power < . . To pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections and 
repel invasions; To provide for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the militia, and for gov- 
erning such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States, respectively, the appointment of the offi- 
cers, and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress. Article I, § 8. 

The line which separates it from the army power 


is not only inherently plainly marked by the text of- 


the two clauses, but will-stand out in bolder relief 
by considering the condition before the Constitu- 
tion was adopted and the remedy which it provided 
for the military situation with which it dealt. The 
right on the one hand of Congress under the Con- 
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federation to call on the States for forces and the 
duty on the other of the States to furnish when 
called, embraced the complete power of govern- 
ment over the subject. When the two were com- 
bined and were delegated to Congress all govern- 
mental power on that subject was conferred, a re- 
sult manifested not only by the grant made but by 
the limitation expressly put upon the States on the 
subject. The army sphere therefore embraces such 
complete authority. But the duty of exerting the 
power thus conferred in all its plenitude was not 
made at once obligatory but was wisely left to de- 
pend upon the discretion of Congress as to the 
arising of the exigencies which would call it in part 
or in whole into play. There was left therefore 
under the sway of the States undelegated the con- 
trol of the militia to the extent that such control 
was not taken away by the exercise by Congress of 
its power to raise armies. This did not diminish 
the military power or curb the full potentiality of 
the right to exert it but left an area of authority 
requiring to be provided for (the militia area) un- 
less and until by the exertion of the military power 
of Congress that area had been circumscribed or 
totally disappeared. ‘This, therefore, is what was 
dealt with by the militia provision. It diminished 
the occasion for the exertion by Congress of its 
military power beyond the strict necessities for its 
exercise by giving the power to Congress to direct 
the organization and training of the militia (evi- 
dently to prepare such militia in the event of the 
exercise of the army power) although leaving the 
carrying out of such command to the States. It 
further conduced to the same result by delegating 
to Congress the right to call on occasions which 
were specified for the militia force, thus again 
obviating the necessity for exercising the army 
power to the extent of being ready for every con- 
ceivable contingency. This purpose is made mani- 
fest by the provision preserving the organization 


- of the militia so far as formed when called for 


such special purposes although subjecting the mi- 
litia when so called to the paramount authority of 
the United States. But because under the express 
regulations the power was given to call for speci- 
fied purposes without exerting the army power, it 
cannot follow that the latter power when exerted 
was not complete to the extent of its exertion and 
dominant. Because the power of Congress to raise 
armies was not required to be exerted to its full 
limit but only as in the discretion of Congress it 
was deemed the pubic interest required, furnishes 
no ground for supposing that the complete power 
was lost by its partial exertion. Because, moreover,, 
the power granted to Congress to raise armies in 
its potentiality was susceptible of narrowing the 
area over which the militia clause operated, af- 
fords no ground for confounding the two areas 
which were distinct and separate to the end of 
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confusing both the powers and thus weakening or 
destroying both, 

And upon this understanding of the two powers 
the legislative and executive authority has been 
exerted from the beginning. From the act of the 
first session of Congress carrying over the army of 
the Government under the Confederation to the 
United States under the Constitution down to 
1812 the authority to raise armies was regularly 
exerted as a distinct and substantive power, the 


force being raised and recruited by enlistment. 


Except for one act formulating a plan by which 
the entire body of citizens (the militia) subject to 
military duty was to be organized in every State 
which was never carried into effect, Congress con- 
fined itself to providing for the organization of a 
specified number distributed among the States ac- 
cording to their quota to be trained as directed by 
Congress and to be called by the President as need 
might require, When the War of 1812 came the 
result of these two forces composed the army to be 
relied upon by Congress to carry on the war. 
Either because it proved to be weak in numbers or 
because of insubordination developed among the 
forces called and manifested by their refusal to 
cross the border, the Government determined that 
the exercise of the power to organize an army by 
compulsory draft was necessary and Mr. Monroe, 
the Secretary of War, (Mr. Madison being Presi- 
dent) in a letter to Congress recommended several 
plans of legislation on that subject. It suffices to 
say that by each of them it was proposed that the 
United States deal directly with the body of citizens 
subject to military duty and call a designated num- 
ber out of the population between the ages of 18 
and 45 for service in the army. The power which 
it was recommended be exerted was clearly an un- 
mixed federal power dealing with the subject from 
the sphere of the authority given to Congress to 
raise armies and not from the sphere of the right 
to deal with the militia as such, whether organized 
or unorganized. A bill was introduced giving effect 
to the plan. Opposition developed, but we need 
not stop to consider it because it substantially 
rested upon the incompatibility of compulsory mili- 
tary service with free government, a subject which 
from what we have said has been disposed of. 
Peace came before the bill was enacted. 

Down to the Mexican War the legislation exactly 
portrayed the same condition of mind which we 
have previously stated. In that war, however, no 
draft was suggested, because the army created by 
_ the United States immediately resulting from the 
exercise by Congress of its power to raise armies, 
that organized under its direction from the militia 
and the volunteer commands which were furnished, 
proved adequate to carry the war to a successful 
conclusion. 

So the course of legislation from that date to 
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1861 affords no ground for any other than the same 
conception of legislative power which we have 
already stated. In that year when the mutterings 
of the dread conflict which was to come began to 
be heard and the Proclamation of the President 
calling a force into existence was issued it was ad- 
dressed to the body organized out of the militia and 
trained by the States in accordance with the previ- 
ous acts of Congress. That force being inadequate 
to meet the situation, an act was passed authorizing 
the acceptance of 500,000 volunteers by the Presi- 
dent to be by him organized into a national army. 
This was soon followed by another act increasing 
the force of the militia to be organized by the 
States for the purpose of being drawn upon when 
trained under the direction of Congress, the two 
acts when considered together presenting in the 
clearest possible form the distinction between the 
power of Congress to raise armies and its authority 
under the militia clause. But it soon became mani- 
fest that more men were required. As a result the 
Act of March 3, 1863, was adopted entitled “An 
Act for enrolling and calling out the National 
Forces and for other purposes.” By that act which 
was clearly intended to directly exert upon all the 
citizens of the United States the national power 
which it had been proposed to exert in 1814 on the 
recommendation of the then Secretary of War, 
Mr. Monroe, every male citizen of the United 
States between the ages of twenty and forty-five was 
made subject by the direct action of Congress to be 
called by compulsory draft to service in a national 
army at such time and in such numbers as the 
President in his discretion might find necessary. 


“In that act, as in the one of 1814, and in this one, 


the means by which the act was to be enforced 
were directly federal and the force to be raised as 
a result of the draft was therefore typically na- 
tional as distinct from the call into active service 
of the militia as such. And under the power thus 
exerted four separate calls for draft were made by 
the President and enforced, that of July, 1863, of 
February and March, 1864, of July and December, 
1864, producing a force of about a quarter of a 
million men. It is undoubted that the men thus 
raised by draft were treated as subject to direct 
national authority and were used either in filling 
the gaps occasioned by the vicissitudes of war in 
the ranks of the existing national forces or for the 
purpose of organizing such new units as were 
deemed to be required. It would be childish to 
deny the value of the added strength which was 
thus afforded. Indeed in the official report of the 
Provost Marshal General reviewing the subject it 
was stated that it was the efficient aid resulting 
from the forces created by the draft at a very criti- 
cal moment. of the civil strife which obviated a dis- 
aster which seemed impending and: carried that 
struggle to a complete and successful conclusion. 


Brevity prevents doing more than to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the organized body of militia 
within the States as trained by the States under 
the direction of Congress became known as the 
National Guard. And to make further prepara- 
tion from among the great body of the citizens, an 
additional number to be determined by the Presi- 
dent was directed to be organized and trained by 
the States as the National Guard Reserve. 

Thus sanctioned as is the act before us by the 
text of the Constitution, and by its significance as 
read in the light of the fundamental principles with 
which the subject is concerned, by the power recog- 
nized and carried into effect in many civilized 
countries, by the authority and practice of the 
colonies before the Revolution, of the States under 
the Confederation and of the Government since 
the formation of the Constitution, the want of merit 
in the contentions that the act in the particulars 
which we have been previously called upon to con- 
sider was beyond the constitutional power of Con- 
gress, is manifest. Cogency, however, if possible, 
is added to the demonstration by pointing out that 
in the only case to which we have been referred 
where the constitutionality of the Act of 1863 was 
contemporaneously challenged on grounds akin to, 
if not absolutely identical with, those here urged, 
the validity of the act was maintained for reasons 
not different from those which control our judg- 
ment. And as further evidence that the conclu- 
sion we reach is but the inevitable consequence of 
the provisions of the Constitution as effect follows 
cause, we briefly recur to events in another environ- 
ment, The seceding States wrote into the consti- 
tution which was adopted to regulate the govern- 
ment which they sought to establish, in identical 
words the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States which we here have under considera- 
tion. And when the right to enforce under that 
instrument a selective draft law which was enacted, 
not differing in principle from the one here in ques- 
tion, was challenged, its validity was upheld, evi- 
dently after great consideration, by the courts of 
Virginia, of Georgia, of Texas, of Alabama, of Mis- 
sissippi and of North Carolina, the opinions in some 
of the cases copiously and critically reviewing the 
whole grounds which we have stated. 

In reviewing the subject, we have hitherto con- 
sidered it as it has been argued, from the point of 
view of the Constitution as it stood prior to the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment. But to 
avoid all misapprehension we briefly direct atten- 
tion to that Amendment for the purpose of point- 
ing out, as has been frequently done in the past, 
how completely it broadened the national scope of 
the Government under the Constitution by causing 
citizenship of the United States to be paramount 
and dominant instead of being subordinate and 
derivative, and therefore, operating as it does upon 
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all the powers conferred by the Constitution, leaves 
no possible support for the contentions made, if 
their want of merit was otherwise not so clearly 
made manifest. ; 

It remains only to consider contentions which, 
while not disputing power, challenge the act be- 
cause of the repugnancy to the Constitution sup- 
posed to result from some of its provisions. First, 
we are of opinion that the contention that the act 
is void as a delegation of federal power to state 
officials because of same of its administrative fea- 
tures, is too wanting in merit to require further 
notice. Second, we think that the contention that 
the statute is void because vesting administrative 
officers with legislative discretion has been so com- 
pletely adversely settled as to require reference only 
to some of the decided cases. A like conclusion 
also adversely disposes of a similar claim concern- 
ing the conferring of judicial power. And we pass 
without anything but statement the proposition 
that an establishment of a religion or an interfer- 
ence with the free exercise thereof repugnant to the 
First Amendment resulted from the exemption 
clauses of the act to which we at the outset re- 
ferred, because we think its unsoundness is too ap- 
parent to require us to do more. 

Finally, as we are unable to conceive upon what 
theory the exaction by government from the citi- 
zen of the performance of his supreme and ‘noble 
duty of contributing to the defense of the rights 
and honor of the nation, as the result of a war de- 
clared by the great representative body of the 
people, can be said to be the imposition of involun- 
tary servitude in violation of the prohibitions of 
the Thirteenth Amendment, we are constrained 
to the conclusion that the contention to, that effect 
is refuted by its mere statement. 

A firmed. 


4 








BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 
(Continued from page 332) 


American frontier riflemen, and it proved 
less burdensome in equipment, more flexible 
and mobile, and easier for inexperienced 
troops to learn than the traditional infantry 
practices of European armies—the Swiss pha- 
Janx, the Spanish square, and the British 
heavy infantry in mass formation. Even in 
the preindustrial age the Americans showed a 
remarkable capacity for technology and tech- 
nological innovation.- During the Revolu- 
tion, the superiority of the American rifle 


over the British smoothbore musket, both in 
te < A, 
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‘range and accuracy, was demonstrated again 
and again. During the Mexican War, foreign 
military experts repeatedly praised the excel- 
lence of the American field artillery. 


PROFESSIONAL MILITARY PRACTICE 


Finally, although the Americans,’ in line 
with their concept of war as high-spirited 
amateurism, always expected quick victories 
and short wars (and Presidents Madison, 
Polk, and Abraham Lincoln shared this opti- 
mism), most military men who conducted 
United States wars—whether their own back- 
grounds were professional or non-professional 
—succeeded in imposing on the American 
- military tradition a cautious and practical 
view of war and a highly POA military 
practice. 

To most high-level gien in the actual 
field of operations, remote from the original 
‘sources of supplies and equipment, war was 
not a matter of brilliant risks and strokes of 
daring but the prosaic business of winning 
the last battle. The best guarantee of victory 
‘was to have a sure flow—if possible, a su- 
periority—of manpower and materials to the 
main scene of action. This underscored the 
importance of industrial production, engineer- 
ing, logistics, and open lines of communica- 
tions and supply. ) 

Genera]: George Washington was a master 
of Fabian tactics, and he was called “the old 
fox” because he eluded the British and would 
never fight unless there seemed more than a 
fair chance of success. All United States 
wars down through the Civil War and in- 
cluding the many Indian wars involved, above 
everything else, maintaining supply lines over 
vast distances where communication and 
transportation facilities were precarious and 
often primitive. Hence the American maxim 
became: It is not always important to get 
there “the firstest,” but it is always important 
to get there, if possible, with “the. mostest.” 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
(Continued from page’ 357) 


1967, the Supreme Court refused to review 
the case. Justice Douglas, intimating no 


opinion on the merits, dissented from the- 


action of the Gourt, listing a series of ques- 
tions about the status of the war which he 


thought were involved and which he thought. 


the Court should consider.*° 

“In other cases, soldiers already inducted 
challenged the right of the government to 
compel them to fight in Vietnam on the 
ground of the alleged illegal status of the war. 
Lower courts here held that the question was 
a “political question” not to be determined 
by the judiciary.“ Here again the Supreme 
Court refused to grant review. ‘This time 
two members, Justices Potter Stewart and 
Douglas, dissented, enlarging on the list of 
questions which Justice Douglas had previ- 
ously thought the Court should consider.® 
The Court, however, continues to keep the 
door closed. 

Although earlier wars have brought pro- 
tests against conscription and recruitment 
generally, protests against the war in Vietnam 
have unique features. The war runs counter 
to a long-held conviction that the United 
States should never engage in a major land 
war on the continent of Asia. Yet without 
an overall statement of purpose calling for 
such a commitment, the American contingent 
has escalated in a few years from a few mili- 
tary advisers to more than half a million 
armed forces, with even yet no formal declara- 
tion of war. 

American pressures in behalf of increased 
involvement have moved implacably, even as 
opposition has been personalized by a minority 


30 A R v. United States, 18 L. ed. 2d 132 
967). 


81 Luftig v. McNamara, 252 F. Supp. 819 
(1966), 373 F. 2d 664 (1967). 

32 Mora v. McNamara, 19 L. 3d. 2d 287 (1967). 

33 Mora v. McNamara, 19 L. ed. 2d 287, 288 
(1967). 

34 78 Stat. 384. For text see Current History, 
Jan., 1968. 

85 Prize Cases, 2 Black-635 (1863). 
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in ‘Congress, by men quietly withdrawing 
from the Administration whose policies they 
could not support, and by journalists, re- 
ligious leaders, and others in non-govern- 
mental positions. Resistance to conscription 
has been waged not merely by extreme paci- 
fists or riffraff in the population or people 
referred to by Justice Stewart as “three ob- 
scure army privates,” but also by some of 
the most thoughtful and intelligent people in 
the land, including large segments of student 
bodies in many prominent colleges and uni- 
versities. Through the protests have run 
strains of deep moral concern about waging 
a war of aggression in foreign lands, for which 
our enemies in World War II were con- 
demned two decades ago, and concern about 
directing into military channels intellectual 
and material rescurces greatly needed for 


‘social and economic reforms within our home- 


land. 

Of the fact that the war has not been offi- 
cially declared not too much should be made, 
even though two justices think the status of 
the conflict should be clarified. Whether by 
such measures as the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion of 1964** or the voting of huge appropri- 
ations or the enactment of other supporting 
measures, Congress may be thought to have 
provided a kind of “constructive” declaration 
of war, even as it supported the waging of 
the Civil War without a formal declaration.*® 
As for the allegation that by various treaties 
the United States has outlawed the kind of 
war we are now waging, a legal as distin- 
guished from a moral answer is that under 
the Constitution treaties and acts of Congress 
operate at the same level and: that in the 
event of conflict the most recent is controlling. 
No preexisting treaty stands in the way of any 
measure Congress sees fit to enact. 

It therefore seems unlikely that the Su- 
preme Court, which is first of all a court of 
law and which takes its mandate from the 


Constitution, will challenge the power to draft 


men to fight in Vietnam. This estimate of 
probability, however, does not go to the root 
of the moral question whether young men who 
see the war as a moral outrage and who re- 
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sent the lack of democratic and lawful means 
of expressing their opposition should resist 
and pay the legal penalty or take refuge in 
some foreign land as many have already done, 
rejecting responsibility for the activities of 
their country or for promoting its welfare. 
Constitutional and moral questions intertwine 
, but they are not necessarily identical—as wit- 
ness the highly unconstitutional acts of British 
colonists -in America iù the 1770's. 

A related and also unanswered moral ques- 
tion involves the activities of people not 
necessarily subject to conscription who urge 
others to resist. As the Constitution has long 
been interpreted, their freedom of speech and 
press is limited to the extent that they may be 
punished if they create a clear and present 
danger of effective obstruction of recruitment. 
They have no constitutional right to violate 
a constitutional law. The question of their 
moral right and even their moral obligation, 
however, may still remain. 


THE CIVIL WAR 
AND CONSCRIPTION 
(Continued from page 338) 


In addition, enrollments were authorized 
for particular organizations already in the 
service, and commanding generals of depart- 
ments or armies in the field were allowed to 
detail officers for recruiting purposes in op- 
position to the Bureau. Thus a dual system 
of conscription was instituted with resultant 
conflict and’ confusion. ji 

Whether conscription was worth the trouble 
and effort it involved is doubtful. 
people considered it a disgrace and looked 
upon conscripts as little better than criminals. 
Undoubtedly it was a failure except in that it 
propelled: people into volunteering. The se- 
lective service provisions of the 1864 act sent 
no more people into industry than would 


4E, Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of 
America, 1861-1865 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1950), p. 327. 

5 Kreidberg and Henry, op. cit., pp. 139-40. 

6 The United States War Department. The War 
‘of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington: Government:Printing Office, 1880- 
1901), Series III, Vol. 5, pp. 825-41 
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have found their way there by other means. 


As one author has written, succinctly: 


Conscription destroyed the strongest weapon the 
Confederacy had, the co-operation of the state 
governments and their people.* 


The outstanding mobilization lessons of the 
Civil War have been summarized by two Civil- 
War historians as follows: 


1. Planning in advance of a mobilization is neces- 
sary to avoid waste and inefficiency. Such plan- 
ning should be the responsibility of a special staff 
group. 

2. Centralized, coordinated, supervisory control 
of the war effort at the War Department level is 
a prerequisite of an orderly mobilization. . . . 
3. Manpower for a major mobilization can not be 
procured by a Volunteer system whether under 
state or Federal control, 

4. The Militia as organized could not provide a 
reservoir of military manpower. 

5. Conscription based on principles of selective 
service is the most efficient and fair method of 
obtaining military manpower. Such a system 
should include utilization of manpower regard- 
less of color and should include limited service 
men. It should preclude use of bounties, sub- 
stitution, or commutation. The term of ser- 
vice should be for the duration of the war. 

6. After the initial organization of the Army, 
units should be kept at full strength by a replace- 
ment system; additional units should be raised 
only if actually needed as organizations. 

7. The officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army with their experience and training must be 
used as the cadre for the wartime Army.... : 
8. Some sort of an officer training program for 
company grade officers is necessary in any large- 
scale mobilization. Officer candidates should be 
selected on the basis of prospective ability. A 
retirement system is necessary to allow older 
officers to step aside. Promotion should be based 
on efficiency and not strict seniority. 

9, Training programs should be carefully planned 
and organized at the War Department level in 
peacetime so that an adequate uniform training 
program can be instituted at the beginning of a 
mobilization. 

10. Coordination of manpower mobilization and 
logistics is essential. . . .5 


In an analysis of the Civil War draft, Briga- 
dier General James Oakes, the assistant pro- 


vost marshal general for Illinois, pointed out 
virtually all the shortcomings listed above.‘ 
His report lay virtually unnoticed until World 


War I, when it became one basis of the selec- 
tive service system. 


20TH CENTURY LAND ARMIES 
(Continued from page 326) 


Already there is talk of doing away with 
the draft, as has already been done in Eng- 
land. Analysts are now discussing the pos- 
sibility of creating a professional military 
service made up of longer-term volunteers. 
Smaller land forces may be adequate if the 
trend towards greater and greater reliance on 
deterrence rather than on real defense capa- 
bilities continues and becomes accepted in the 
United States. 

Thus far, nothing has been said concerning 
the special role of ground forces in meeting 
the type of guerrilla conflict so common in 
the post-World War II era. The paramount 
role of ground forces in this type of military 
operation is obvious. Clearly the professional 
army or the volunteer army will continue to 
be necessary in waging counterinsurgency, if 
not in Asia, at least in Latin America which 
ig still perceived by many Americans as an 
area vital to United States interests. Al- 
though the United States did not invade Cuba 
during the missile crisis of 1962, when Presi- 
dent Kennedy successfully forced the Soviets 
to back down, it is possible that Latin Amer- 
ica is the one region where a United States 
political consensus in favor of intervention 
might still be achieved. The principal ob- 
stacle to military intervention in that region 
would be the long-standing and deep-seated 
hostility to such action by the Latin Ameri- 
cans themselves, occasioned by previous inter- 
ventions. The United States has yet to 
demonstrate the utility of counterinsurgency 
forces in a successful action. The British 
were successful in Malaya under different 
political and geographical circumstances, and 
the government of President Ramon Magsay- 
say of the Philippines was successful in putting 
down the Huk guerrilla insurgency. France, 
however, failed in Algeria, not militarily but 
politically, and the British were not wholly 
successful in Cyprus. Hence there is some 
question whether parliamentary democracies 
can successfully wage this type of conflict. 
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. In summary, it is clear that ground forces - 
serve a much more sophisticated variety of 
purposes today. Scme characteristics of their 
utility in World Wars I and IT still obtain 
even in Vietnam, and these characteristics 
were also present in some measure in Korea. 
But even in those cases where large-scale con- 
ventional military efforts have been mounted 
and employed, ground forces have been used 
in a variety of new roles, e.g., counterinsur- 
gency, “graduated deterrence,” “flexible re- 
sponse,” and limited war. Perhaps one of the 
greatest changes in the role of ground forces, 
however, from the standpoint of the United 
States, is the greater meshing of these forces 
with political objectives. 

Finally, while nuclear arms have never 
been employed in a bilateral conflict, it is 
clear that in an age of deterrence and limited 
conflicts the importance of ground forces is 
not their size but their inextricable tie with 
tactical and strategic nuclear weapons. The 
most important change in the role of ground 
forces is the decline since World War II of 
their role as the principal instrument of ulti- 
mate decision. 


WORLD WAR I 
(Continued from page 344) 


classes; the accepted men were listed.in Class 
I and were immediately inducted until the 
quota, apportioned by population, had been 
filled in each district. The paper work was 
overwhelming, but the draft moved expedi- 
tiously. Within ten days, the first draftees 
reported for duty; by September, 430,000 and 
by December, 516,000 were in camp. Mean- 
while, the National Guard was “drafted” into 
the army; thus by the end of 1917 there were 
1,189,000 in all branches of the service. 

No one was exempt from the war effort. 
On May 17, 1918, Crowder issued his famous 
“work or fight” order. He listed as “idlers” 
the unemployed and those in non-useful oc- 
cupations who ranged from clairvoyants to 
baseball players. On June 5, 1918, all young 
men reaching 21 during the year previous 


were ordered to register; on August 24, a 
d 
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similar’ supplementary order was issued. 
These orders added 904,026 new names. 

Despite this augmentation, Class I was 
exhausted. Millions had been deferred; some 
30 per cent were physically unfit, nearly 25 
per cent were illiterate, and some two per 
cent were deserters. Nor was voluntary en- 
listment filling the gap. Accordingly, in De- 
cember, 1917, the Army had stopped further 
enlistments and on August 9, 1918, the Navy 
and Marine Corps followed suit. 

Where were the additional men to come 
from? Should the age limits be extended or 
should deferments be relaxed? With misgiv- 
ings, the former alternative was adopted. 
Under the law of August 3, 1918, all men be- 


tween 18 and 45 were ordered to register. - 


No one expected-much of the middle-aged, 
since half would be physically unfit, but the 
Army had finally won in its desire to draft 
youth. Though 13,395,706 new names were 
added, classification was only in process when 
the November armistice ended the war. 

Patriots have happily noted how few con- 
scientious objectors there were. The number 
was small—only 3,989—of whom only 450 
finally refused non-combatant service. Such 
figures mean little. The law allowed only 
members of recognized religious sects, not- 
ably the Quakers, to claim deferment. It 
made no provision for those unaffiliated with 
a church but with humanitarian misgivings 
or for those strange groups that refused to 
wear buttons or salute the flag. Whether the 
337,649 who dodged the draft—a high figure 
of 12 per cent of those inducted—throws any 
light on conscientious objection must be left 
as a query. 

In summary, total registration edd 24,- 
234,021. Of these, 2,810,296 were drafted. 
Including those who enlisted and those al- 
ready in the service, the armed forces on No- 
vember 11, 1918, totaled 4,791,172 men. Of 
that number, 1,971,000 saw service in France. 
All in all, the raising of an American army in 
1917-1918 in the light of the unpreparedness 
a year and a half earlier was a creditable per- 
formance. But compared to the armies raised 
by the Allies and Germans alike, it was not a 
remarkable effort. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE IN WORLD 
WAR II 


(Continued from page 350) 


On the face of it, it might seem that a 
mobilization of such magnitude as this should 
have produced more than 89 Army and 6 
Marine divisions. Germany, with a popula- 
tion of 80,000,000, mobilized 313 divisions, 
and Japan had 120. 

A part of the difference lay in iiè nature 
of the task at hand. Long supply lines 
around the world demanded large numbers 
of service troops, so that of the Army’s effec- 
tive strength ceiling of 7.7 million, 1.7 million 
went into the Service Forces. The Air Forces 
claimed another 2.34 million, and nearly half 
a million men were needed to man headquar- 
ters and special units attached to the theaters 
and major command organizations. 

Another major difference lay in the -re- 
placement system. Other armies (and the 
United States prior to World War II) gen- 
erally followed the practice of organizing as 
many divisions as manpower would permit, 
and then rotating them in and out of the 
battle areas as they suffered heavy casualties. 
In World War II, the United States Army 
theoretically kept all its divisions at or near 
full strength indefinitely by a steady flow of 
individual replacements as needed. Thus, - 
an infantry division’s total strength was about 
15,000 officers and men. But three or four 
times that number might actually serve in a 
single division as replacements filled vacan- 
cies left by casualties over a period of eight 
to ten months of virtually continuous com- 
bat. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In view of the final results, the Selective 
Service System was clearly effective in provid- 
ing in an orderly way the military manpower 
needed in World War II. When virtually all 
available men were to be called, the system’of .- 
complete registration, classification and a 
lottery to determine the order of calls worked 
very well. The question of reconciling the 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


A CURRENT HISTORY chronology covering the most important events 
of April, 1968, to provide a day-by-day summary of world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Central Treaty Organization 
(Cento) 

Apr. 23—In London, the Cento Council of 
Ministers opens its 15th session. British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson declares his 
nation will continue to support Cento even 
though Great Britain plans to withdraw 
from the Persian Gulf by 1971. 


Communist Bloc 

Apr. 29—At a 5-day meeting in Budapest, 
’ a world Communist meeting is scheduled 
for November 25, 1968, in Moscow. Com- 
munist nations absent from the Budapest 
meeting include China, Rumania, Albania, 
Cuba, North Vietnarh, Yugoslavia and 
North Korea. 


Disarmament . 

Apr. 26—In the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly, debate opens on the 
Soviet-U.S. nuclear non-proliferation draft 
treaty. 


International Monetary Crisis 

Apr. 1—The London gold market reopens; 
it has been closed since March 15, 1968. 
On the free market, the price of gold 
reaches $38 an ounce, $3 above the official 
price. 

Apr. 23—In Paris, officials from the major 
financial powers warn the U.S. to reduce 
its payments deficit. 

Apr. 26—On the Zurich market, golds sells 
at $38.65 an ounce. 


Middle East Crisis 

Apr. 1—At the U.N. Security Council, Jor- 
dan’s representative, Muhammad H. el- 
Farra, opposes a build-up of U.N. observers 
in the Israeli-occupied section of Jordan. 
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Apr. 8—Israeli army officials announce that 
Israeli soldiers using helicopters have 
chased 18 Arab terrorists 18 mules into 
Jordan. 

Apr. 10—U.A.R. President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, addressirg the secretariat of the 
Arab Lawyers’ Conference in Cairo, de- 
clares that the U.A.R. is “fully prepared to 
support and arm the Palestine resistance 
movement” in its terrorist activities against 
Israel. 

Apr. 13—A Baghdad radio broadcast an- 
nounces that the Iraqi Cabinet has formed 
a committee to raise funds for the 3 main 
Arab guerrilla organizations conducting 
terrorist activities against Israel. 

Apr. 18—The Israeli government requisitions 
some 29 acres near the Wailing Wall in the 
Old City of Jerusalem to restore the Jewish 
Quarter. Also requisitioned is a Jewish 
village captured during the 1948 war by 
the Arabs. 

Apr. 25—In Jerusalem, Arab women and 
Israeli policemen battle when police break 
up a march by women protesting Israeli 
Independence Day plans for a parade 
through the Arab sector of Jerusalem. 

Apr. 27—-The U.N. Security Council unani- 
mously votes to ask Israel to, cancel the 
military parade through the Arab sector 
of Jerusalem. Israeli representative to the 
U.N. Yosef Tekoah declares that the pa- 
rade will be held as scheduled. 

Apr. 28—On the occupied west bank of 
Jordan, an Israeli patrol kills 13 Arab in- 
filtrators. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (Nato) 


‘Apr. 19--The Nato Nuclear Planning Group 


reports that an antiballistic missile defense 
system for Europe is not now practical. 


` 
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Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (Seato) | 
Apr. 3—The Seato Council of Ministers 

closes its 13th annual meeting. 


United Nations 

Apr. 18—The Security Council approves the 
admission of Mauritius as the 124th U.N. 
member; the General Assembly must also 
approve. | 


The members of the U.N. Council for . 


South-West Africa leave for New York 
from Tanzania. They have been unable 
to fly to Windhoek, capital of South-West 
Africa, because South Africa has refused 
them landing clearance; they cannot enter 
by road because of flooding in the Zambezi 

' Valley. ) 

Apr. 23—The General Assembly resumes its 
22d regular session; it approves by accla- 
mation the membership application of 
‚Mauritius. 

Lord Caradon, Britain’s representative 
to the U.N., presents a draft resolution to 
the Security Gouncil for broadening trade 
sanctions and other sanctions against the 
white supremacist government of Rhodesia. 


United States of Central Africa 

Apr. 2—The Presidents of Chad, the Congo 
Republic and the Central African Republic 
sign an agreement establishing a regional 
common market group. 


War in Vietnam 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy, Military) 
Apr. 2—U.S. military spokesmen announce 
= that yesterday U.S. planes attacked North 
Vietnamese targets including a radar site, 
205 miles north of the demilitarized- zone. 
In a formal statement, the U.S. Defense 
Department clarifies the bombing halt an- 
nounced by President Lyndon B. Johnson 
March 31: there will be no attacks north 
of the 20th parallel in North Vietnam, a 
line about 225 miles north of the demilita- 
rized zone. Because of North Vietnam’s 
configuration, almost 90 per cent of its 
people and 76 per cent of its territory lie 
north of the 20th parallel. E 
e 


Apr. 3—-The U.S. and North Vietnam issue 
public statements agreeing to establish dip- 
lomatic contacts. North Vietnam declares 
that the contacts should be used to work out 
an unconditional end to all U.S. air strikes 
in North Vietnam and “all other acts of 
war” in order “that talks may start.” 

South Vietnam’s Vice President Nguyen 
Cao Ky declares that South Vietnam will 
not accept a coalition government that in- 
cludes Vietcong elements. 

Apr. 6—General William G. Westmoreland, 
the U.S. commander in Vietnam, arrives 
in Washington for private talks with Presi- 
dent Johnson and other officials. ` 

Some 1,000 relief troops are flown by 
Army helicopter into Khesanh, the U.S. 
garrison near the demilitarized zone. Ele- 
ments of 2 U.S. Army battalions advance 
to within 500 and 800 yards of the base, 
under siege since January 21, 1968. There 
is virtually no resistance from North Viet- 
namese troops. i 

Apr. 8—President Johnson discloses that the 
North Vietnam government has sent him 
a private official message; Johnson promises 
“to work out promptly a time and place 
for talks.” 

U.S. Secretary of Defense Clark M. 
Clifford asserts, after a 4-day investigation, 
that no U.S. bombing attacks have been 

‘staged north of the 20th parallel. Four 
days ago, North Vietnam charged the 
U.S. with bombing north of the 20th 
parallel. ' 

In South Vietnam, U.S. sources report 

_ that President Johnson has quietly restricted 
U.S. bombing attacks to areas south of the 
19th parallel in North Vietnam. 

Apr. 9——At Gamp David, Maryland, President 
Johnson confers with U. S. Ambassador to 
South Vietnam Ellsworth Bunker, who 
arrived early this morning. 

Apr. 10—President Johnson names Cyrus R. 
Vance, former Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
to assist U.S. Ambassador-at-Large W. 
Averell Harriman in preliminary talks with 
North Vietnamese officials. 

The U.S. military command announces 
that 100,000 troops are engaged in the larg-. 


~ 


. est allied offensive of the war, “Complete 
Victory,” aimed at routing enemy troops 
from the III Corps area surrounding Sai- 
gon. } 

Apr. 11—U.S. Defense Secretary Clifford an- 
nounces that American troop strength in 
Vietnam will not exceed 530,000 men. 
Clifford discloses that the U.S. has made 
“the policy decision ... to turn over gradu- 
ally the major effort to the South Vietna- 
mese” in conducting the war effort. 

George Christian, President Johnson’s 
press secretary, discloses that North Viet- 
nam has proposed Warsaw as the meeting 
place for U.S.-North Vietnamese prelimi- 

~ nary talks. 

Apr. 13—A North Vietnamese Foreign Minis- 
try statement issued in Hanoi declares that 
the U.S. “.. . must stop creating difficulties 


in the choice of a place for preliminary con- - 


‘tacts. ...” The statement criticizes the 
Johnson Administration for promising that 
it was “ready to go anywhere, at any time” 
for negotiations. 
Apr. 14—-From Saigon, it is reported that 

15 days ago U.S. and South Vietnamese 
~ military commanders met secretly; U.S. 
Deputy Ambassador Samuel D. Berger re- 


portedly urged South Vietnamese generals 


to support the government of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. 

Apr. 15—President Johnson arrives in Hawaii. 

Apr. 16—Johnson and U.S. military com- 
manders in the Pacific confer on Vietnam 
in Honolulu. 

Apr. 18—At Khesanh, North Vietnamese 

“troops heavily shell U.S. marines. 

In a televised statement, U.S. Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk proposes 10 new sites 
for preliminary talks with North Vietnam. 

Apr. 19-—-Rejecting all U.S. proposals, North 
Vietnam insists that talks be held in War- 
saw. TS 

Apr. 20-—A U. S. military spokesman an- 
nounces that yesterday U.S. planes flew 
160 missions against North Vietnam. 

Apr. 25—The U.S. State Department reports 
that the U.S. Ambassador to Laos and the 
chargé d'affaires of the North Vietnamese 
embassy. in Laos met today. 
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Apr. 26—It is reported that the Soviet Am- 
bassador to France, Valerian Zorin, kas- 
proposed that North Vietnamese-U.5S. talks 
be held in 2 installments: first in Warsaw, 
and later in Paris. 7 

It is disclosed that U.S. Air Force F-111 
jets have resumed bombing missions. 


West African Regional Group 

Apr. 24—Meeting in Monrovia, Liberia, rep- 
resentatives of 9 West African nations agree 
to promote economic cooperation by form- 
ing the West African Regional Group. 


BELGIUM 

Apr. 1—Paul Vanden Boeynants, Premier of 
the outgoing government and leader of the 
. Social Christian party, confers with King 
Baudouin about forming a new government 
‘of national coalition. A national election 
held yesterday gives no party a clear 
majority. Dutch-speaking Flemings and 
French-speaking Walloons are in t 
conflict. » 


BRAZIL 


Apr. 1—Federal troops move into Rio at the 
request of state authorities to help quell 
student demonstrations which began as a 
protest against conditions in a student cafe- 
teria and turned into a general protest 
against the Government. The clashes in- 
tensified after a demonstrating student was 
killed by the police on March 28. 

Apr. 2—Two students are wounded in the 
Cathedral of “Goiania. Archbishop Fer- 
nando Gomes dos Santos accuses the police 
of “sacrilegious arrogance” and appeals to 

' President Artur da Costa e Silva for appro- 
priate measures, 

Apr. 4—Priests led by Bishop José Castro 
Pinto protect students from mounted po- 
lice as they leave a requiem mass for a 
‘youth who was killed in a clash between 
student demonstrators and the police on 
March 28, 

Apr. 6—A group of Roman Catholic priests 
issues a statement asserting that the 4-year- 
old Brazilian revolution has “failed in many 
ways.” 


‘It is learned that Carlos Lacerda, for- 
o 
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mer governor of Guanabara, who has been 
leading efforts to form a broad front against 
the Government, failed to attend a political 
rally last night after authorities forbade any 
further activities by his group. Authorities 
have also forbidden any press, radio or 
television reporting of the front’s activities. 
Apr. 8—Brazil and the U.S.S.R. announce the 
signing of a new trade agreement. Brazil 
is considering buying $20-million ‘worth of 
Soviet oil and 110,000 tons of wheat. 
Apr. 9—The Interior Ministry announces that 
120 people have been charged with theft 
and misuse of funds involving Brazil’s In- 
dians. No murder charges have been en- 
’ tered despite a government report a month 
ago that thousands of Indians have died 
due to bad treatment or lack of assistance 
from the former Indian protective service. 


CANADA 

Apr. 6—The Liberal party elects Pierre El- 
liott Trudeau, a French Canadian and 
Minister of Justice, as leader of the party. 
He will automatically succeed retiring Les- 
ter Pearson to become the next Prime Min- 
ister of Canada. 

Apr. 13—Prime Minister-designate Trudeau 
reveals that he will disengage Canada from 
many foreign involvements. 


Apr. 20—Trudeau is sworn in as the 15th 


Prime Minister. 
Apr. 23—Trudeau dissolves Parliament and 
calls a general election for June 25. 


CHILE 
Apr. 4—It is reported that last night Chile’s 
Senate approved by a small margin Presi- 
dent Eduardo Frets fiscal program. 


CHINA, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Communist) 
Apr. 19—Ralph L. Powell, a U.S. State De- 
partment adviser on Chinese affairs, reports 
indications of an expansion of Communist 


China’s armed forces to help control unrest _ 


in China. 


COLOMBIA 
Apr. 20—It is reported that the International 
© 
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Monetary Fund has approved a grant of 
$33.5 million in standing credits for Colom- 
bia for the next 12 months. 


CUBA 

Apr. 1—City dwellers move into the country- 
side today by the thousands in the first 
phase of a mass mobilization for agricul- 
tural work. 

Apr. 3—Havana University is placed under 
military discipline by the Guban govern- 
ment; beards, mustaches, long hair and 
narrow pants are banned as incompatible 
with the new military discipline on the 
campus. 

Apr. 6—The Canadian, Swiss. and Israeli 
embassies ask the Cuban government why 
food imported for their missions has been 
impounded. 

Apr. 13—It is reported that this week Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro ordered 1,000 Cuban- 
designed and Cuban-built cane-cutting 
combines in a move to mechanize Cuba’s 
sugar cane harvesting. The combines are 
to be ready for the 1970 harvest. 

Apr. 22—Induction centers are opened as. the 
Government announces plans to send 50,- 
000- young volunteers into the countryside 
to work on agricultural projects in the 
province of Gamaguey. The youths will 
work for three years at the rate of $80 a 
month and the work period will count as 
military service. 


(CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Apr. 1—Communist party leader Alexander 
Dubéek tells the Central Committee that 
new laws will guarantee freedom of expres- 
sion and criticism and freedom of the press. 

Apr. 3—It is announced in Prague that the 
death of Jan Masaryk 20 years ago will be 
investigated by the State Prosecutor. Stu- 
dents charge that the former Foreign Min- 
ister did not commit suicide when the Com- 
munist regime took over. 

Apr. 6—A liberalized Cabinet is formed > 
newly-appointed Premier Oldrich Cernik. 
Several young intellectuals are given posts. 

Apr. 9—Curbing of state police power and 
permission for greater freedom to travel 


{í 


abroad are announced by the new party 
leadership. 

Apr. 15—Charges that Stalin’s secret police 
murdered Jan Masaryk in 1948 are made 
by survivors of the Gommunist trials. 

Apr. 29—The U.S.S.R. announces that it will 

suspend wheat shipments to Czechoslovakia. 

Despite Russian claims of grain shortages, 

Czechs regard the Russian step as a retalia- 

tory action for anti-Stalinist charges. 


DAHOMEY 
Apr. 1—Official returns are announced on 
the referendum held yesterday on a draft 
constitution: the draft was approved, 846,- 
521 to 71,695. The referendum paves the 
` way for a return to civilian rule, suspended 
by an army coup in December, 1967. 


/ 
FRANCE 

Apr. 25—A censure motion in the National 
Assembly against Premier Georges Pom- 
pidou is defeated by a narrow margin of 8 
votes. The vote makes possible the use of 
advertising on state-owned radio and tele- 
vision stations. 


GERMANY, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (East) 

Apr. 7—The Communist party announces 
that in yesterday’s plebiscite 94.54 per cent 
of the electorate voted in favor of a new 
Socialist constitution. 

Apr. 8—Walter Ulbricht, Communist party 
leader, calls on Western nations to grant 
full recognition to East Germany. 

Apr. 13—The Ministry of the Interior bars 
all West German Cabinet ministers and 
leading officials from highway or rail access 
to -West Berlin. The step is attributed to 
East German anger over police measures 
against rioting left-wing students in West 
Berlin. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


(West) 


hse 1—The government agrees to grarit 
Great Britain $177.5 million. through bond 
and import purchases to help cover costs of 
maintaining British troops in Germany. 
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Apr. 9—The Bonn government proposes that 


negotiations be held between Germany and 
the U.S.S.R. to work out an agreement to 
renounce the use of force. 

Apr. 11—Rudi Dutschke, left-wing student 
leader, is critically injured in West Berlin 
by a gunman. 2,000 students demonstrate 
when the news is announced. 

Apr. 13-—-Chancellor Kurt-Georg Kiesinger 
warns left-wing students against further 
demonstrations. Assassin Joseph Bach- 
mann, 23-year-old admirer of Adolf Hitler, 
is in the hospital following a gun battle with 
police. 

Apr. 14—New violence is reported in West 
Berlin as 4,000 students demonstrate. 

Apr. 15—-A number of West German cities 
experience student demonstrations as pro- 
tests mount against the conservative news- 
paper chain owned by Axel Springer, which 
has been critical of student actions. 

Apr. 22—-Chancellor Kiesinger asks the French 
to be generous in their consideration of 
British memberskip in the European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

Apr. 26—West Berlin’s Mayor Klaus Schütz 
is barred from driving on the autobahn 
linking West Berlin with West Germany. 

Apr. 28—France, Britain and the U.S. call 
on the U.S.S.R. to restore freedom of travel 
on the route to West Berlin. 

The right-wing National Democratic 
party wins 9.8 per cent of the vote in a state 
election in Baden-Wiirttemberg. The 
Christian Democratic Union remains the 
strongest party, with 44 per cent of the vote. 


GREECE 

Apr. 15—On the eve of the first anniversary 
of the military coup, the army-backed re- 
gime places 2 former premiers under house 
arrest. 

Apr. 17—-Former Premier George Papan- 
dreou asks for a world boycott to try to 
topple the Greek regime. Papandreou is 
under house arrest in Athens. 


. INDIA 
Apr. 27—-The Congress party wins control of 
9 of Kerala’s 17 Municipal Councils, de- 
9 
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feating most candidates sponsored by the 
leftist coalition state government. 


INDONESIA 
Apr. 9—About 1,000 students battle troops 
trying to prevent a demonstration. One 
student is killed. The students are dis- 
turbed by economic problems, particularly 
- unemployment. 


IRAQ 


Apr. 21—Demands for a coalition regime are 


voiced by 13 important retired Army. offi- 
cials. A 30-man legislature is proposed. 

_ Apr. 25—The Ministry of Foreign Affairs an- 
nounces an agreement with Great Britain 
to resume diplomatic relations, broken off 
in the Arab-Israeli war in June, 1967. 


ISRAEL 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) . 


Apr. 16—The Israeli government pays the 
final installment on 18 Mirage fighter- 
bombers ordered from France. The French 

. government has refused delivery until 
peace settlements are reached in the Mid- 
dle._East. The Israelis are contemplating a 
suit for breach of contract. 

Apr. 24—An increase of $123 million is an- 
nounced in the military budget to be sub- 
mitted to the Knesset (Parliament) by the 
Finance Ministry. l 


f 


JORDAN 
(See also Intl, Middle East Crisis) 


Apr. 20—An illegal National Coalition, 
formed by 5 underground political parties, 
is announced. Ranging from far left to 
right, the parties have been illegal since 
1957. The new activity has been stirred 
by the defeat of Jordan in the June, 1967, 
war. : 

Apr. 25—King Hussein fires 2 security offi- 
cials who oppose the use of Jordanian bases 
by Arab guerrillas attacking Israel. 


KENYA - 

Apr. 20—Changes in electoral procedure are 
announced by the Parliament. Candidates 
for local elections must now be nominated 
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by the 2 major parties, to insure that Kenya 
“continues to be ruled by a strong and well 
organized political party.” i 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also U.S., Foreign Policy) 


Apr. 1—Two million reservists are formally 
activated by President Chung Hee Park, in 

- response to the assassination attempt on his 
life last January 21 and the seizure of the 
Pueblo on January 23. ; 


LAOS l 

Apr. 11—Officials of the International Gon- 
trol Commission announce that they will 
visit embattled regions of Laos to investi- 
gate North Vietnamese and Pathet Lao 
assaults. 

Apr. 13—-Two towns in southern Laos are 
surrounded by Pathet Lao and North Viet- 
namese troops. A new range of heavy 
weapons is reported in use by the Commu- 
nist forces. 


NIGERIA 

Apr. 6—The Federal government announces 
capture of Abakaliki, a provincial head- 
quarters of the secessionist Eastern Region 
(Biafra). l 

Apr. 13—Biafra threatens to nationalize U.S. 
and British firms if they continue to col- 
laborate with Nigeria. i 

Apr. 17—Nigerian military pressure against 
Biafra increases following Tanzanian recog- 
nition of Biafra. 

Apr. 22—President of the Ivory Coast Félix 
Houphouet-Boigny praises the secessionists 
in Biafra and the recognition of Biafra by 
Tanzania. l 

Apr. 25—The government of Nigeria indi- 
cates willingness to negotiate under British 
auspices to end the civil war. l 

Apr. 2/7—Biafran officials announce that 
nearly 300 civilians have been killed in 
Nigerian air raids in the past few days. 


PAKISTAN | 
Apr. 3—President Mohammad Ayub Khan 
announces a spectacular wheat and rice 
crop this year. He predicts self-sufficiency 
in food by 1970. 


Apr. 6—A 5-year trade agreement is signed 
between Pakistan and Rumania. This 
trade is expected to amount to $18 million 
this year. 

Apr. 18—Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin of the 
U.S.S.R. promises Pakistan increased eco- 
nomic aid. A steel mill and an atomic 
power plant are included in the offer. 


PANAMA 

Apr. 5—The Supreme Court, in an 8-1 deci- 
sion, declares unconstitutional the Na- 
tional Assembly’s procedures in impeach- 
ing and convicting President Marco Robles. 
The Assembly convicted President Robles 
on the grounds that, in violation of the 
Constitution, he used his office to promote 
the candidacy of his former finance min- 
ister, David Samudio, in the presidential 
campaign. 


POLAND 

Apr. 2—Three top-ranking generals are de- 
moted by the Polish government. Similar 

_ demotions last summer resulted from officer 
resistance to the anti-Jewish campaign. 

Apr. 7—A Jewish army instructor is dis- 
missed, bringing to 13 the officials fired. in 
the widening purge of Jews. Previously 
dismissed were the chief of the Polish 
Atomic Energy Agency, a minister of for- 
eign trade and 5 deputy foreign ministers. 

Apr. 8—President Edward Ochab resigns, 
citing deteriorating health. 

Apr. 11—Defense Minister Marian Spychal- 
ski is elected President of Poland. 

Apr. 24—The Polish government ousts 13 
more Communist party officials, most of 
them Jewish. 

Apr. 25—Communist Party leader Wladyslaw 
Gomulka fires the press director of the Inte- 
rior Ministry in an apparent attempt to cut 
down the anti-Zionist campaign. 


RHODESIA 
Apr. 6—Prime Minister Ian D. Smith an- 
nounces the end of press censorship, which 
has been in effect since Rhodesia unilat- 
erally declared its independence from 
British rule. 
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SIERRA LEONE 

Apr. 18—A bloodless coup against the ruling 
military junta which had seized power in 
1967 is led by noncommissioned officers; 
the junta leaders:are arrested. a 

Apr. 21—The Interim Council relaxes the 
post-coup curfew. Officers of the deposed 
junta are demoted. 

Apr. 26—Siaka Stevens, the Prime Minister 
ousted in the 1967 coup, is sworn in as ` 
Prime Minister. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Apr. 6—A parliamentary bill to ban political 
parties with multiracial membership re- 
ceives its first reading; the existence of the 
Liberal party and the Progressive party is 
threatened. 

SPAIN 

Apr. 3—Foreign Minister Fernando Castiella 
y Maiz announces that Spain is going to 
“reconsider very carefully all present and 
future military commitments” in view of 
the increased Soviet presence in the Medi- 
terranean. © | 

Apr. 8—Two leaders of clandestine ‘workers’ 
commissions are sentenced to, a year in 
prison for participating in demonstrations. 

Apr. 14—Spanish police seal off the city of 
San Sebastian to prevent a Basque na- 
tionalist demonstration. - 

Apr. 17—-Independence for Spanish Guinea 

= in 1968 is promised by Foreign Minister — 
Castiella y Maiz. 


SWEDEN 
Apr. 17—U.S. Ambassador to Sweden Wil- 
liam Heath returns to Sweden after a trip 
to the U.S. to report to U.S. President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson on the strained relations 
between the two countries. 


SYRIA 
Apr. 28—The largest budget in Syrian history 
‘is announced, $285.5 million, for “war and 
construction.” 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(See also Intl, Cento) 


Apr. 21—Edward Heath, leader of the Qon- 
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servative party, dismisses Enoch Powell, a 
member of the shadow cabinet, as the party 
spokesman on defense matters, because of 
his racist ideas. Yesterday, at a Conserva- 
tive party meeting in Birmingham, Powell 
advocated stopping the entry of colored 


immigrants and helping colored persons 


who want to leave Britain. 


British territories 
The Bahamas 


Apr. 10—The Progressive Liberal party under 
Premier Lynden O. Pindling wins over- 
whelmingly in a general election. The 
white- -supported United Bahamian party 
loses most of its seats in the Bahamian 
Parliament. 


Bermuda 


Apr. 27—The British frigate Leopard sails 
` from Norfolk, Virginia, at the request of 

the Bermuda government to aid police in 
quelling the rioting and arson that broke 
out yesterday. 

Apr. 29—Despite continuing tension, the Ber- 
muda government dissolves Parliament and 
schedules the island’s first elections based 
on universal. suffrage for May 22. 


o 


U.S.S.R. 

Apr. 5—The Soviet government gives the 
U.S. a draft of a new cultural exchange 
treaty between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.-to 
replace the agreement which éxpired in 
1967, 

Apr. 10—Three Soviet warships enter the 
Mediterranean through the Bosporus Strait; 
13 ships have sailed into the area in be 
past 10 days. 

Apr. 11—The Central Committee of the 
Communist party calls for a fight against 
Western ideological subversion, reflecting 


concern over unrest in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. 


Apr. 17—The conviction of 17 Russian intel- 


lectuals for plotting against the government 
is announced. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
‘(See Intl, Middle East) 
@ 
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UNITED STATES 
Agriculture 
Apr. 1—The U.S. Public Health Service re- 
ports that the death of 6,400 sheep in Utah 
in March may have been caused by a nerve 
gas tested by the Army at the Dugway 
Proving Ground on March 13. 


Civil Rights 
(See Race Relations, Student Protests) 


The Economy 

Apr. 10—Volume on the New York Stock 
Exchange reaches a new high of 20.41 mil- 
lion shares traded, overturning the record 
of 19.29 million shares traded on, April 3. 
The April 3 transactions broke a 38-year 
old record set October 29, 1929, the “Black 
Tuesday” of the stock market crash that 
ushered in the Great Depression. 

Apr. 18—The Federal Reserve System raises 

its basic lending rate—the discount rate— 
to 5.5 per cent from 5 per cent—its second 
increase in a little over a month. The com- 
mercial banks’ interest rate on large time 
deposits is raised to 6.25 per cent from 5.5 
per cent. 

Apr. 19—Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board William McChesney Martin says 
that “The nation is in the midst of the 
worst financial crisis since 1931,” although 
the problem is inflation, not deflation. He 
calls for a tax increase, reduction of the 
budgetary deficit and a correction of the 
adverse balance of payments. 


Foreign Policy 
(See also Intl, War in Vietnam) 

Apr. 1—President Lyndon B. Johnson names 
Ambassador-at-Large Henry Cabot Lodge, 
former Ambassador to South Vietnam, as ` 
Ambassador to West Germany, replacing 
George C. McGhee. 

Apr. 2—Arkansas Democratic Senator J. W. 
Fulbright charges that the President has 
made a misleading statement about cur- 
tailing bombing raids in North Vietnam. 

Apr. 17—-In Honolulu, President Johnson 
confers with South Korean President 
Chung Hee Park at Park’s request. 


t 


Apr. 18—President Johnson returns to his 
Texas ranch after a 3-day trip to Hawaii. 
Apr. 23—The President suggests a 5-year 
plan to speed economic development in 

Latin America. 

Apr. 25—President Johnson accepts the resig- 
nation of U.S. representative to the United 
Nations Arthur J. Goldberg “with regret” 
but with no formal word of praise. The 
President names former Under Secretary 
of State George, W. Ball to replace Gold- 
berg early in June. 


Government 

Apr. 2—Congress completes action on a bill 
creating an elective District of Golumbia 
school board, thus granting the District a 
small fraction of local suffrage. In No- 
vember, the residents of the nation’s ninth 
largest city will cast votes in Washington’s 
first election for any local office in 97 years. 

Apr. 10—Lawrence F. O’Brien resigns as 
Postmaster General; the President names 
Presidential Appointments Secretary W. 
Marvin Watson to succeed O’Brien. 

Apr. 11—Congress extends federal excise 
taxes on telephone service and new auto 
sales until April 30, 1968. ` 

Apr. 26—The White House reveals the crea- 
tion of an Urban Institute, an independent, 
government-supported research center, to 
be headed by William Gorham, an Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. ; 


Labor 

Apr. 1—The copper strike ends after 81% 
months; on July 15, 1967, 26 unions began 
the strike against the Kennecott, Phelps 
Dodge, Anaconda and American Smelting 
and Refining copper companies. 

Apr. 18—The first national strike against the 
Bell Telephone system in 21 years begins; 
wage and wage-related problems are at 
at issue. Direct dial calls are not affected. 


Military l 
(See also Government, Race Relations; Intl, 
War in Vietnam) 


Apr. 5—It is reported from Washington that’ 
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the Defense Department thinks the 2d 
F-111 (swing-wing) jet lost m Southeast 
Asia crashed because of malfunction. 

Apr. 6—The U.S. Embassy in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, reports the arrival of 2 more F-111 jet 
bombers. 

The battleship New Jersey is recommis- 
sioned, 

Apr. 10—The President names General 
Creighton W. Abrams to succeed General 
William C. Westmoreland as commander 
of U.S. forces in Vietnam. 

Apr. 11—Secretary of Defense Clark M. Clif- 
ford announces that the President has 
called 24,500 military reservists to active 
duty; 10,000 will be sent to Vietnam; the 
others will replenish the Strategic Reserve 
in the US. 

Apr. 23—-A 3d F-111 fighter bomber is re- 
ported lost in Thailand, apparently because 
of mechanical failure. 

It is reported in Washington that the 
Army plans to add some 10,000 men to its 
units trained in antiriot duty. 


Politics 

Apr. 3—Final returns indicate that Minne- 
sota Democratic Senator Eugene McCar- 
thy won 406,098 votes in yesterday’s Wis- 
consin primary; former Vice President 
Richard Nixon won 385,052 votes. 

Apr. 15—A national meeting of Democratic 
governors convenes in St. Louis; they do 
not commit themselves as a group to sup- 
port- any candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 

Apr. 25—Official returns reveal that Mc- 
Carthy won 401,396 votes in the Pennsyl- 
vania primary on April 23; his is the only 
name on the ballot. McCarthy maintained 
an almost 8 to 1 lead over New York’s 
Democratic Senator Robert Kennedy, 
write-in candidate, who was the only one 
of the 5 write-in candidates who cam- 
paigned in Pennsylvania. McCarthy’s lead 
over Vice President Hubert Humphrey was 
10 to 1. 

Humphrey announces that he is a candi- 
date for the Democratic presidential nomi- 


nation. 
o 
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Apr. 29—In a nationally-televised interview, 
Humphrey suggests that the President “may 
have overspoken” when he pledged he 
would go “any place any time” to open 
peace negotiations with North Vietnam. 

Apr. 30—New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller declares he is a candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination. For- 
mer Vice President Richard Nixon is the 
only other Republican candidate. 

Early returns give Rockefeller a surpris- 
ing lead over Nixon and favorite-son candi- 

- date Governor John Volpe in the Massa- 
chusetts Republican primary. McCarthy, 

' the only candidate on the Democratic pri- 


mary slate, runs ahead of write-in candi- . 


dates Kennedy and Humphrey. 


Race Relations i 

Apr. 4—Martin Luther King, Jr., 39-year-old 
Negro civil rights leader and Nobel Prize 
winner, is shot and killed in Memphis, 
Tennessee; his assassin escapes. Tennessee 
Governor Buford Ellington orders 4,000 
National Guard troops into the city; a 
curfew is imposed. 

Looting and sporadic violence occur in 
Harlem and sections of Brooklyn, New 

_ York, and in Washington. 

Apr. 5—The President declares April 7 a 

. day of national mourning for Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

‘Arson, looting and sporadic violence 
occur in Chicago, Detroit, and Boston. 
In Washington and sections of Harlem and 
Brooklyn in New York, burning and loot- 
ing continue. Regular Army or National 
Guard troops are sent to Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Detroit and Boston. 

Apr. 6—Tllinois Lieutenant Governor Samuel 
Shapiro asks for federal troops to help con- 
tain rioting in Chicago. Additional federal 
troops are ordered to Washington, D.C.; 
more than 9,500 troops are on duty in 
Washington streets by evening. The capi- 
tal has a 4 p.m. to 6:30 a.m. curfew. 

Apr. 7—Maryland’s Governor Spiro T. Ag- 
new orders 6,000 National Guardsmen 
into Baltimore as rioting intensifies. The 


_ President orders some 2,000 troops to Balti- 
ə 


more in response to the Governor’s request; 
rioting has taken 4 lives. 

Rioting in Pittsburgh quiets down. After 
48 hours, rioting in Washington (primarily 
confined to the Negro section) subsides. 

Apr. 8—Rioting breaks out in Cincinatti and 
continues in Baltimore and Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 9--Some 50,000 mourners attend ser- 
vices for Martin Luther King, Jr., in At- 
lanta, Georgia. Vice President Humphrey 
and many of the nation’s most prominent 
leaders.attend the services. 

In New Jersey, fires break out in Newark 
and a Negro is shot by a policeman during 
an outbreak of racial violence in Trenton. 

Apr. 10—In Kansas City, Missouri, 4 persons 
are killed during outbreaks of racial vio- 
lence and arson. 

Apr. 11—President Johnson signs the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, ending racial discrimi- 
nation in the sale and rental of 80 per cent 
-of the nation’s housing, after the House 
votes 250 to 171 to approve the bill. 

Apr. 13—A survey of the recent racial riot- 
ing made by the Associated Press reveals 
that all but 5 of the 39 persons killed in the 
riots were Negroes. 

Apr. 19—The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion reveals it is searching for an escaped 
convict named James Earl Ray, alias Eric 
Starvo Galt, in connection with the murder 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Apr. 21—Ralph D. Abernathy, successor to 
Martin Luther King, Jr., as president of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(S.C.L.C.), announces plans for expansion 
of the Poor People’s Campaign originally 
initiated by the slain leader. ~- 

Apr. 29-—-The Poor People’s Campaign opens 
without incident in Washington when a 
group representing the $.C.L.C. and other 
campaign organizers presents a list of de- 
mands on behalf of the.poor to Cabinet 
officials. - 


Student Protests 

Apr. 10—At Duke University, some 1,500 
students win Administration consent to 
their demands for better pay for nonaca- 
demic university employees, after they stage 


/ 


a 4-day demonstration supporting striking 
university workers. 

Apr. 14—A 100-hour sit-in at Colgate Uni- 
versity ends when the university promises 
to end discriminatory fraternity housing 
practices. ` 

Apr. 24—After protesting ardei occupy 
some college offices for 32 hours, Hartford, 
Connecticuťs Trinity College administra- 
tors pledge $15,000 in scholarship aid for 
Negro students. 

Negro students take over the Administra- 
tion Building at Boston University for 12 
hours, to demand racial concessions. 

Apr. 30—Almost 1,000 police end a week-long 
student sit-in at „Columbia University; 
some 148 people are injured; 720 are 
arrested. ° 


Supreme Court 

Apr. 1—The Court rules 5 to 3 that if county, 
city and town governments elect representa- 
tives from single-member districts, the dis- 
tricts must be substantially equal in popu- 
lation—in effect, the one-man, one-vote 
principle must apply. 


Apr. 8—The Court rules, 6 to 2, that the. 


mandatory death penalty provision of the 
Lindbergh kidnapping law making it a 
federal crime to transport a kidnapped per- 
son across a state line is unconstitutional. 


Without the death penalty, the law stands., 


Apr. 22—-The Court affirms a lower court 
ruling that The Los Angeles Times must 
give up 3 San Bernardino newspapers pur- 
chased in 1964 because the purchase vio- 
lates the Clayton anti-trust law. 

The Court rules 6 to 3 that a 1965 New 
York statute making it a crime to sell lewd 
magazines and other printed matter to 
children under 17 is constitutional. 


VENEZUELA 

Apr. 23—-Members of the Cabinet resign to 
allow President Raul Leoni to name a new 
cabinet. This action follows the withdrawal 
of three ministers—all members of the 
Democratic Republican Union—from the 
coalition with the Presidents Democratic 
Action party. 


— 
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Apr. 24—President Leoni appoints a new 
Cabinet less than 24 hours after his minis- 
ters have resigned. For the first time a 
woman is appointed to the Venezuelan 
cabinet: an independent, Aura Celina 
Casanova, is named Development Minister. 


VIETNAM, DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF (North) 
(See Intl, War in Vietnam) 


VIETNAM, REPUBLIC OF (South) 
(See also Intl, War in, Vietnam) 


- Apr. 10-—-President Nguyen Van Thieu asks 


a joint session of Parliament to approve a- 
decree calling for full mobilization of all 
men aged 18 to 45. Last week Premier 
Nguyen Van Loc signed a Bee extending 
the draft age to 40. 


` Apr. 17—In the House of Representatives, 


the chairman of the.defense committee, 
Duong Van Thuy, rejects Thieu’s request 
for full mobilization. 


YEMEN 
Apr. 15--In London, it is disclosed that on 
March 22, 1968, leftist elements staged an 
unsuccessful coup against Premier Hassan 
al-Amri’s government. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Apr. 6—Student demonstrators in Belgrade 
fight with police guarding the U.S. reading 
room and library building. It is reported 
that yesterday the Yugoslav government _ 
asked the U.S. ship, Little Rock, to post- 
pone its 4-day goodwill visit, scheduled to 
start today. : 

ZAMBIA 

Apr. 19—Addressing the National Council of 
his United National Independence party, 
President Kenneth D. Kaunda announces 
that some 25 major companies, including 
foreign subsidiaries, will be placed under 

- state control. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE IN VORU 
WAR I 


(Continued from page 368) 


requirements of the different services and of 
industry was fairly well handled—though de- 
bate continued—without a national service 
act. 

The question of occupational deferment 
and special consideration for groups such as 
farmers was not settled in an altogether satis- 
factory way, though essentially men were 
finally called according to age, with prefer- 
- ence for younger men and with little or no 
regard for occupation. There was probably 
no substitute for some such system for condi- 
tions of virtually total war. 


EFFECTIVE MOBILIZATION 


As a vehicle for training, the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 would prob- 
ably have worked better than has generally 
been granted. Indeed, the whole program 
for selective training may have been prema- 
ture by a year or two. Clearly the necessary 
‘equipment and facilities for proper training 
were not on hand for the men brought into 
service in 1940 and 1941. General Marshall 
himself wrote in his Biennial Report of 1945 


that at the beginning of the war in Europe, - 


There were the bare skeletons of three and one- 
K 


half divisions scattered in small pieces over the 
entire United States. It was impossible to train 
even these few combat troops as divisions because 
motor transportation and other facilities were 
lacking and funds for adequate maneuvers were 
not appropriated. .. . We lacked modern arms . 
and equipment. 


Here was the key to effective mobilization 
—modern arms and equipment. Most of the” 
men who were drafted into the service in 


baj -va 


1940, 1941 and 1942 did not see active com- 


bat until 1944. Why? Not because of a lack ~ 
of men, but because of a lack of materiel. 
Ground forces, first to be mobilized, were the 
last to be used. If it required only a year to 
train a division for combat, and equipment 
was not available for those called into service, 
then many were called two to four years too 
soon. 

It might have been more effective in 1940 — 
and 1941, instead of training with wooden 
guns and make-believe tanks, if men had re- 
mained at home to help make guns and tanks 
for another year or two. | 

The key to rapid mobilization is the avail- 
ability of weapons and equipment; it is more 
important to have materiel in being than it 
is to have unequipped forces in being. But ( 
throughout most of their history, Americans |° 


“a 


. have put manpower mobilization ahead of! 


materiel mobilization, both in time and in ~ 
emphasis, and in doing so they have put the 
cart before the horse. 
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